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GENERAL   PREFACE. 


■♦♦- 


It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  idea  of  undertaking 
a  work,  commemorative  of  deceased  American  clergymen, 
first  occurred  to  me.  I  conferred  with  the  venerable  Pro^ 
fessors  at  Princeton, — ^Doct^rs  Miller  and  Alexander,  and 

* 

several  other  distinguished  clergymen  of  diflFerent  denomi- 
nations, in  respect  to  it,  and  they  all  encouraged  me  to 
proceed.  At  that .  time,  however,  .my.  conception  of  t^^ct 
work  was  very  impei^t,  and  I  hibd '  lio  thought  of  extending 
it  beyond  a  single  volume^  whleh  'should  include  a  few  of  the 
tnost  brilliant  lights,  without  tt9ga»rd;either  to  denomination  or 
chronological  order.  1*  was  ledj  Tibwever,  after  surveying 
more  carefully  the  field  of  my  labours,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limits  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  were  too 
narrow  for  the  contemplated  work ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
worthy  subjects  increased,  my  plan  proportionally  enlarged, 
until  it  finally  embraced  all  who  have  been  in  any  considera- 
ble degree  distinguished,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  present  time.  This  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  these  volumes ;  but,  after  the 
most  diligent  and  extended  research,  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  that  there  are  important  names  omitted,  which  I  would 
gladly  have  included,  but  could  not,  for  the  utter  want  of 
material.     I  may  add  that  there  are  divisions  of  some  of  the 
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denominations,  as  well  as  some  religious  commmiities  that 
claim  a  more  independent  character,  which  are  not  recognised 
in  the  work,  chiefly  from  being  too  little  known  to  awaken 
general  interest;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  I  had  at 
one  time  intended  to  include,  I  have  thought  it  best,  on 
mature  reflection,  to  omit,  from  other  considerations. 

In  the  construction  of  the  work,  I  have  had  an  eye 
indirectly  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  directly 
to  the  biography  of  its  ministers.  I  have,  therefore,  kept 
each  denomination  by  itself,  and  have  arranged  the  names 
under  each  chronologically,  so  that  the  gradual  changes  in 
the  ministry  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the  progress  of  the 
denomination  also,  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the  character 
and  doings  of  its  ministers.  A  chronological  index  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  denomination,  and  an  alphabetical 
index  at  the  close.  . 

The  work  is  chiefly' distli^uiiriiedib^  it  wo  characteristics. 
One  is  that  the  testimony  ^on^^eN^izi^' cAaracfer,  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  originkl^t/.i»-nQt:oqIy  the  sentiment,  but 
the  very  language,  of  thfe*  individual* who  could  speak  from 
actual  knowledge.  The  rule,  in  every  case  practicable,  has 
been  to  procure  from  some  well  known  person  or  persons, 
a  letter  or  letters  containing  their  recollections  and  impres- 
sions illustrative  of  the  character ;  but  where  there  has  been 
no  one  living  to  testify, — as  was  uniformly  the  case  with 
M  who  died  before  1770, — ^I  have  availed  myself  of  the  best 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  from  fimeral  sermons, 
obituary  notices  &c.,  that  I  could  obtain.  And  where,  as  in 
a  very  few  instances,  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  do  this, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  that  which  seemed  to  me 
to  come  nearest  to  original  testimony, — that  is,  the  opinion 
of  those,  who,  without  having  known  the  individuals,  were 
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best  qualified,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  them.  In  scrupulously  giving  the 
precedence  to  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  persons 
concerned,  I  am  quite  aware  that  somewhat  of  literary 
attraction  has  been  sacrificed;  for  no  one  can  doubt  tiiat 
the  substance  of  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  for  instance, 
concerning  some  of  the  veterans  whom  he  commemorates, 
may  be  moulded  by  a  modem  pen  into  a  far  more  graceful 
memorial  than  Ke  has  left ;  but  because  Cotton  Mather  knew 
th^  individual,  or  at  most  was  separated  from  him  by  a 
single  generation,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  his 
own  language,  despite  of  the  strangeness  of  his  allusions 
and  the  exuberance  of  his  pedantry. 

The  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is,  that  it 
at  least  doiW  an  exemption  from  denominational  partiality. 
Though  I  have,  of  course,  my  own  theolo^al  views  and 
ecclesiastical  relations,  which  I  sacredly  and  gratefully 
cherish,  I  have  not  attempted,  in  this  work,  to  defend  them, 
even  by  implication — ^my  only  aim  has  been  to  present 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  each  individual,  without  justifying  or  condemn- 
ing the  opinions  they  have  respectively  held. 

I  have  assumed,  in  general,  that  a  man's  theological  views 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs.  But  in  all  cases  that  required  a  more  definite 
statement,  I  have  avoided  making  it,  even  from  information 
which  I  deemed  most  authentic, — ^well  knowing  how  easy 
it  is  for  one  person,  in  describing  the  opinions  of  another 
who  differs  fix)m  him,  to  give  to  them,  without  intending  it, 
some  slight  hue  which  the  individual  himself  would  not 
acknowledge.  I  have  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let 
my  subject  represent  himself  by  faithful  extracts  from  his 
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writings ;  and  where  he  has  left  no  expression  of  his  opinions, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  a  substitute  from  some  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  In  this  way,  I  trusty  I  have  effect* 
uallj  guarded  against  misrepresentation. 

As  ministers,  of  course,  share  the  infirmities  of  the  common 
humanity,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  thej 
should  be  exhibited  as  altogether /ree  from  those  infirmities, 
and  such  an  exhibition  would  contain  within  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  own  imperfection.  At  the  same  time,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  sought  to  make  the  less  desi- 
rable traits  of  character  the  more  prominent ;  and  where 
there  have  been  strongly  marked  constitutional  imperfec- 
tions, I  have  been  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  with  indicating 
their  general  direction,  without  specifying  particulars  to 
mark  their  actual  development.  If  an  individual  of  other- 
wise hi^  standing  has  only  been  the  subject  of  reports  more 
or  less  implicating  his  moral  character,  which  yet  have  not 
brought  upon  him  any  ecclesiastical  censure  or  undergone 
any  public  investigation,  I  so  far  assume  that  he  is  innocent, 
as  to  feel  justified  in  passing  in  silence  the  ofiensive  rumours. 
But  if  the  case  has  been  such  as  to  incur  the  discipline  of 
the  body  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  have  considered 
it  as  due  to  historic  fidelity  that  so  important  a  fact  should 
find  a  place  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  I  have,  however, 
chosen  generally  to  refer  to  surviving  relatives  the  question 
whether  the  name  should  be  omitted  altogether,  or  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  a  statement  that  might  possibly 
wound  either  their  delicacy  or  their  affection. 

It  will  occur  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  in  such  a  work  as  this,  considera- 
ble uniformity  and  some  repetition.     This  results  not  merely 

Q  the  general  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  lives 
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and  characters  of  di£ferent  individuals  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, but  fiK>m  the  fiBK^t  that  several  persons  are  often  so 
connected  with  the  same  event,  that  the  history  of  each 
would  be  defective  without  a  statement  of  it.  I  have 
thought  it  best  that  each  sketch  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  complete  in  itself,  even  where  it  has  involved  the  neces* 
sitj  referred  to. 

I  have  indicated  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for 
the  sketches  have  been  gathered,  by  a  general  reference  to 
my  authorities,  rather  than  by  designating  the  particular 
chapter  or  page  of  each  book ;  as  the  latter  method  would 
encumber  the  pages  of  the  work  with  references  almost 
innumerable.  In  all  cases  in  which  I  have  quoted  from 
another  any  testimony  concerning  character ^  I  have  been 
scrupulously  careM  to  give  due  credit  by  inverted  commas ; 
but  where  nothing  more  has  been  concerned  than  the  state- 
ment of  a  facU  I  have  withheld  the  commas,  even  where  I 
have  used  substantially  another's  language. 

I  have  hesitated  considerably  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
different  denominations  should  be  arranged ;  but  have^eon> 
eluded,  on  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  most  simple  and 
natural  to  let  them  follow  each  other,  according  to  the 
number  of  subjects  which  they  have  respectively  furnished. 
This  principle  of  arrangement,  therefore,  has  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  things  in  connection 
with  the  work  has  been  the  selection  of  its  subjects.  The 
general  principle  that  has  controlled  me  has  been  the  foUow- 
ing — to  include  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  talents, 
their  acquirements,  or  their  usefulness,  or  who  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  their  history.  In  carrying  out  this 
principle,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  introduced  some  names 
hitherto  little  known  to  fame ;  in  other  words,  have  with- 
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drawn  the  covering  which  their  own  modesty  had  thrown 
over  their  exalted  merit.  A  few  young  men  also  have  been 
admitted,  who  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  extraordinary 
promise  given  by  their  early  developments,  but  whose  brief 
career  was  too  brilliant  or  too  useful  to  be  entrusted  to  merely 
a  vague  tradition.  In  making  the  selection,  I  have  taken 
the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  living  ministers  in  each 
denomination,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  yet, 
after  having  done  the  best  in  my  power,  I  doubt  not  that 
some  have  been  omitted,  for  want  of  information,  who  are 
really  more  deserving  than  some  who  have  been  included. 
In  reviewing  the  work,  after  I  supposed  it  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  names  were  incidentally  introduced,  which  were 
left  standing  in  the  dark,  without  even  a  reference  to  their 
history.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  making  each  deceased 
clergyman  thus  introduced,  as  far  as  possible,  the  subject 
of  a  note,  which  should  indicate  the  leading  facts  of  his 
history ;  and  this  seemed  the  more  desirable,  as  not  a  few 
of  these  were  distinguished  men,  and  some  of  them  persons 
who  would  have  formed  distinct  subjects  of  the  work,  but 
from  the  paucit}'-  of  biographical  material.  This  idea  I 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  far  more  extensively  than 
I  had  anticipated ;  though  many  of  the  notes  leave  conside- 
rable chasms  in  the  life  which  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  supply.  I  have  also  introduced  in  this  way  a  few  who 
were  not  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  whose  relations  to 
it  or  to  the  Church  were  such  as  to  justify  such  a  notice  of 
them.  I  am  quite  aware  that  most  of  these  notes  will,  with 
many,  perhaps  with  the  mass  of  readers,  have  little  interest ; 
but  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  to  whom 
they  will  prove  acceptable,  especially  as  matter  of  reference. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  sketch,  will  be  found  numbers 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  subject,  indicating  the 
commencement  and  the  close  of  his  ministry.  The  first 
of  these  numbers  denotes  the  year, — in  all  cases  in  which 
it  has-been  practicable  to  identify  it, — ^when  he  was  licensed 
to  preach — ^in  other  cases,  it  denotes  the  earliest  period  that 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  was  in  the 
ministry ;  though,  in  a  few  instances,  the  date  has  been 
assumed,  where  a  shade  of  doubt  remained  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  that  could  be  instituted.  In  respect  to 
foreigners,  who  commenced  their  ministry  in  Europe,  the 
numbers  referred  to  iadicate  only  the  period  of  their  pro- 
fessional career  in  this  country. 

It  happens  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of  those 
whom  the  work  commemorates,  that  they  were  in  connec- 
tion, at  different  periods,  with  different  denominations.  In 
all  such  cases,  my  rule  has  been  to  place  the  individual  with 
the  denomination  in  which  he  closed  his  labours. 

It  was  originally  my  purpose  to  prefix  to  each  series  of 
biographies  a  history,  chronologically  arranged,  of  the 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  I  was  discouraged 
from  the  attempt  by  finding  that  this  would  necessarily 
involve  a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  sketches 
themselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  formal  history,  I  have 
concluded  to  substitute  what  I  have  called  an  Historical 
Introduction,  consisting  of  only  such  notices  of  the  progress 
of  the  denomination,  as  well  as  of  its  principles  and  posi- 
tion, as  the  work  does  not  otherwise  distinctly  supply. 

It  is  due  to  candour  to  state  that,  after  my  best  efforts  to 
render  this  work  as  complete  as  possible,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  it  but  very  imperfectly  accomplishes  its  design.  On 
no  point  have  I  taken  so  much  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth 

Vol.  I.  B 
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as  that  of  dates ;  and  yet  the  constantly  conflicting  authori- 
.ties  which  I  have  had  to  encounter,  as  well  as  the  utter 
carelessness  which  prevails  on  this  subject  in  most  fiunilies, 
forbid  me  to  hope  that  I  have  not,  in  common  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  me,  fallen  into  many  mistakes.  I 
can  only  say  that  where  this  has  occurred,  it  has  not  been 
for  want  of  due  care  or  pains  to  avoid  it.  I  have  aimed, 
as  far  as  I  could,  to  give  a  list  of  each  one's  publications ; 
and  in  many  cases,  I  know  that  the  Ibt  is  complete ;  but  in 
many  others,  I  know  that  it  is  defective,  and  in  others 
still,  presume  that  it  is  so,  without  positive  evidence. 

I  can  hardly  do  justice  to  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
numerous  friends  who  have  so  kindly  aided  me  in  my  work 
by  their  valuable  contributions.  A  large  portion  of  them 
are  connected  with  other  denominations  than  my  own ;  and 
many  of  them  I  have  never  seen,  and  probably  never  shall 
see,  till  I  meet  them  beyond  the  vail ;  and  yet  they  have 
co-operated  with  me  as  promptly  and  as  freely,  as  if  our 
denominational  relations  had  been  the  same,  or  as  if  they 
had  been  the  friends  of  my  whole  life.  The  work  itself 
will  show  the  amount  of  obligation  I  am  under  to  each  con- 
tributor; but  there  are  many  who  have  rendered  me 
important  service  other  than  by  their  direct  contributions, 
and  some  to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  invidious  to  mention  especially  the  lamented 
Dr.  Alexander,  who  committed  to  me  the  notes  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  of  the 
eminent  ministers  of  his  day ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  who  allowed  me  the  free  use 
of  his  invaluable  manuscript  collections  concerning  the  early 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  this  country,  and  whose  recent 
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death  has  left  a  chasm  in  the  historic  literature  of  his 
denomination,  that  cannot  easily  be  filled;  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Pierce,  who  knew  the  history  of  every  body's 
ancestors,  and  committed  to  paper  much  of  what  he  knew, 
particularly  concerning  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  gave  me  ready  access  to 
it  all ;  the  excellent  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  late  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  who  translated  from  the  Grerman,  sketches 
of  many  of  their  prominent  ministers,  specially  for  my  use ; 
Professor  Stoever  of  Pennsylvania  College,  to  whose 
persevering  research  I  am  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
material  used  in  the  sketches  of  the  Lutheran  Divines; 
Mr.  Herrick,  Librarian  of  Yale  College ;  Mr.  Felt,  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  Mr.  Haven, 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, — ^who 
have  severally  responded  to  my  frequent  applications  for  aid 
in  the  most  courteous  and  obliging  manner ;  Mr.  E.  Gleason 
of  Hartford,  who  has  furnished  much  information  gathered 
from  pamphlets  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  of  Boston,  whose  knowledge  of  the  memora- 
bilia of  the  past  is  equalled  only  by  the  generous  freedom 
with  which  he  imparts  it ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Savage,  whose 
opinion  in  all  matters  of  antiquarian  research  has  long  since 
acquired  an  authority  little  short  of  oracular. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  work,  have  kindly  accompanied  their  communications 
with  a  permission,  or  rather  a  request,  that  I  should  omit 
any  parts  of  them  that  were  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  or 
make  any  other  slight  modifications  that  might  seem  to  me 
desirable.  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  indulgence  in 
0Qme  cases,  especially  where,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
my  request)  facts  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  narra* 
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tive  of  the  life,  were  included  in  the  letter,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  them  in  order  to  avoid  repetition.  But  I 
have  never  intentionally  made  any  change  that  I  deemed 
important,  in  any  communication,  without  having  obtained 
tlie  writer's  consent. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  a  number  of  the  letters, 
especially  from  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  have  been 
dictated  by  them,  in  substance,  and  partly  moulded,  so  &r 
as  the  language  is  concerned,  by  another  hand.  But  in 
every  such  case,  the  manuscript  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  author,  before  receiving  his  signature,  so  that  it  is 
as  truly  his  own  as  if  the  writing  had  all  been  performed  by 
bimself. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  as  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that 
has  occupied  me  so  long,  and  as  showing  how  we  are  all 
carried  away  as  with  a  flood.  Of  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  this  work, 
seventy-nine  are  known  to  have  deceased,  and  fifty-two 
have  a  place  in  it  as  both  contributors  and  subjects.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  contributors  have  been  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age;  six  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred ;  and  one  has  actually  completed  his  century.  Of 
those  who  have  passed  ninety,  four  still  survive,  retaining 
almost  the  intellectual  vigour  of  middle  age.  This  host 
of  veterans,  so  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  mingle  in 
other  scenes,  have  freely  imparted  to  me  their  recollections 
of  their  early  contemporaries  and  associates, — ^which  must 
otherwise  soon  have  perished,  but  which  may  now  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  submit  this  work  to  the  public  with  unaffected  diffi- 
dence.   It  has  been  accomplished  in  connection  with  the 
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duties  of  a  large  pastoral  charge,  which  1  have  always 
held  paramount  to  any  other  claims  or  engagements ;  but  I 
haye  nevertheless  given  myself  all  the  time  necessary  to 
do  the  best  in  my  power.  I  know  well  how  delicate  a 
matter  it  is  to  write  the  lives  of  men,  however  distinguished, 
whose  relatives  or  descendants  still  live,  to  scrutinize  every 
sentence  with  the  jealousy  of  conjugal,  or  fraternal,  or  filial 
affection.  I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  mistakes  I  may 
have  committed,  I  have  not  intentionally  said  or  allowed 
to  be  said  any  thing  to  misrepresent  the  dead  or  wound  the 
living.  In  the  delineation  of  character  I  have  generally 
been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  I  have 
taken  care  that  they  should  be  persons  on  whom  I  could 
afford  to  rely,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  so  wide  and 
excellent  a  reputation,  that  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to 
receive  their  testimony.  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the 
work  will  not  be  found  essentially  wanting  in  this  respect, 
in  delicacy  on  the  one  hand  or  fidelity  on  the  other. 

I  close  this  greatest  labour  of  my  life  with  devout  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  has  given  me  health  and  all  the  requisite 
facilities  to  perform  it.  I  proffer  my  grateful  salutations  to 
the  friends  who  have  assisted  me  by  their  contributions,  or 
encouraged  me  by  their  good  wishes ;  and,  as  for  those  who 
are  gone,  I  would  &in  breathe  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness toward  their  graves.  May  this  work,  which,  from  its 
great  niunber  of  deceased  contributors,  takes  on  almost 
the  form  of  a  posthumous  publication,  survive  as  a  witness 
for  the  ministry  of  past  generations,  long  after  the  last  hand 
that  helped  to  mould  it  shall  have  turned  to  dust. 

Albant,  AnovBT  11,  1856. 
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GoNGREGATiONALiSH  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  in  England,  to  have 
passed  some  of  its  earliest  years  in  Holland,  and  to  have  migrated  to  these 
Western  Shores  in  the  Mayflower ;  and  though  this  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  it  exists,  it  is  that  probably  in  which  it  has  reached  its  most  vigor- 
ons  maturity. 

It  is  well  known  that  though  the  Congregationalists,  as  a  distinct  sect, 
originated  with  Robert  Browne,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Brown- 
is  ts,  yet  their  principles  were  so  materially  modified  under  John  Robinson, 
that  he,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  he  sustained  to  the  Plymouth 
Church,  may  be  considered  as  the  &ther  of  at  least  New  England  Congre- 
gationalism. It  is  proper  therefore  to  look  to  the  church  at  Leyden,  aa  the 
legitimate  exponent  of  those  principles  by  which  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalists were  originally  distinguished. 

In  regard  to  their  doctrinal  views,  they  were  thoroughly  Calvinistio; 
though  their  venerable  pastor  did  not  &il  to  remind  the  first  emigrants,  in 
his  fitrewell  address,  that  even  **  that  great  man  of  God,*'  John  Calvin,  **  saw 
not  all  things."  The  points  which  gave  to  them  their  distinctive  character, 
relate  to  Church  Government  and  the  Sacraments ;  and  they  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  members  than  can  conveniently 
meet  together  for  worship  and  discipline — that  any  church  of  Christ  is  to 
consist  only  of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in  and  obey  Him — that  any  compe- 
tent number  of  such  have  a  right,  when  conscience  obliges  them,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  distinct  church — that  this  incorporation  is  by  some  contract 
or  covenant,  express  or  implied — that,  being  thus  incorporated,  they  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  officers — that  these  officers  are  Pastors  or  Teaching 
Elders,    Ruling   Elders,   and  Deacons — that   Elders,    being  chosen   and 

*  At  the  time  when  I  ezpeoted  to  introduce  eaeh  series  of  sketches  with  %  regular  historj  of 
the  denomination,  I  applied  to  the  yenerable  Dr.  Emerson,  late  Professor  of  chureh  History 
in  the  AndoTer  Theological  Seminary,  to  write  for  me  the  Histoxy  of  the  Congregational  Chorsfa; 
and  he  kindly  oompli^  with  my  request  in  a  yexy  elaborate  and  well  digeetM  sketch  of  the 
denomination  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  As,  however,  I  subsequently  found  it  impos- 
sible to  cany  out  my  ori^nal  purpose,  I  hare  not  been  able  fully  to  arail  myself  of  the  result 
of  his  oareral  labours,  though  I  hare  appropriated  not  a  little  from  it,  especially  In  regard  to 
tha  original  oonstiiatkMiy  the  present  polity,  and  tha  numerical  strength  of  the  denouinatioa. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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ordained,  hav<)  no  power  to  mlo  the  cknioh,  bat  by  oonsent  of  the  breth- 
ren— that  all  Elders  and  all  Chorohes  are  equal  in  'respect  of  powers  and 
privileges — ^that  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  visible  believers  and  their 
infiuit  children,  and  no  others — that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  sit- 
ting at  the  table — that  ecclesiastical  censures  are  wholly  spiritual,  and  not  to 
be  accompanied  with  temporal  penalties — that  no  days  are  to  be  regarded  as 
holy  but  the  Christian  Sabbath,  though  it  is  proper  to  observe  occasionally 
days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving — that  all  human  inventions  or  impositions 
in  religion  are  to  be  discarded. 

The  same  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  brought  hither  by  the 
original  Colonists,  were,  after  a  few  years,  authoritatively  embodied  in  the 
Cambridge  Platform,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  in  the  Saybrook  Platform, — 
both  of  which  are  still,  in  some  sense,  recognised  standards,  though  both 
have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  their  practical  force.  The  common  impression 
seems  to  be,  that,  for  the  first  century  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  of  doctrinal  views  among  the  ministers  of  New 
England ;  but  those  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  some  of  the  old  contro- 
versial pamphlets  published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
will  find  that  there  was  the  germ  of  a  <*  liberal "  party  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  that  the  stricter  Calvinists  had  begun  to  detect  signs  of  defection, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  portentous  import.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival,  about  1740,  that  there  could  be  said  to 
be  two  distinctly  recognised  parties  in  the  Church, — the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Arminian :  the  distinction  had  indeed  previously  existed,  but  the  revival  ope- 
rated as  a  practical  test  to  render  it  more  palpable.  A  few  years  after  this 
Dr.  Mayhew  advanced  a  step  beyond  Arminianism,  to  Arianism ;  and  though 
possibly  he  was  not  the  first  of  the  New  England  clergy  to  hold  that  systeia 
of  opinions,  he  was  the  first  openly  to  avow  it.  But  from  that  time  till  the 
close  of  the  century,  he  stood  nearly  alone  as  an  advocate  of  Arianism, — the 
liberal  party  as  a  body  still  being  Trinitarian  Arminians.  During  this 
period,  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  though  regarding  each  other  with  some 
degree  of  shyness,  were  not  formally  separated,  but  were  in  the  habit,  for 
the  most  part,  of  occasionally  exchanging  pulpits,  and  performing  other  acts 
of  Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship.  It  was  not  till  the  *<  liberal "  party 
became  avowedly  Unitarian  that  the  lines  between  the  two  parties  were  so 
distinctly  drawn  as  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  official  labours ;  and  this 
was  by  so  gradual  a  process  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark  either  its  commence- 
ment or  its  termination. 

About  the  time  that  the  Arminian  party  began  to  be  prominent,  the  views 
of  the  Calvinistic  party  became  considerably  modified  through  the  influence  of 
Ihe  elder  Bdwards ;  and  still  more,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  by  the  teaoh- 
ii^p  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  The  result  at  which  these  eminent  men  seem 
to  have  aimed,  was  to  justify  more  effectually  than  had  been  done  before  the 
igs  of  Ood  with  men,  and  to  impress  sinners  more  deeply  with  a  sense 
aeir  dependanoe  and  obligation.     Of  the  same  school  substantially,  but 
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falter  stilly  were  Dr.  Charles  Baokus  and  Dr.  Smalley,  who  did  much,  espe* 
eially  as  theological  ieachera,  to  mould  the  Theology  of  New  England.  Then 
there  was  Dr.  Barton,  the  leader  in  the  **  Taste  scheme,"  and  Dr.  Emmons, 
the  champion  of  the  **  Exercise  scheme,"  and  Dr.  Spring,  also  a  man  of  great 
aouteness  and  power,  whose  sympathies  are  understood  to  have  been  mainly 
with  the  latter — each  of  these  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  many  .minds. 
But  there  were  Doctors  Hemmenway  and  Lathrop, — ^both  of  them  able 
and  accomplished  Divines,  who  looked  coldly  on  the  innovations  of  the  then 
new  school,  and  preferred  to  repose  in  a  system,  which  was  considered  by 
many  as  of  a  somewhat  milder  character.  President  D  wight,  whose  writings, 
among  Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  are  of  standard  authority,  dissents 
from  his  illustrious  grandfiither.  President  Edwards,  at  least  in  some  of 
hia  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Woods'  Theological  Lec- 
tares,  which  have  appeared  more  recently,  and  which  are  destined  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  print,  as  they  have  done  already  in  the  delivery,  are 
very  nearly  of  the  Edwardean  type.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  scarcely 
need  be  stated  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  some,  a  greater  diverg* 
enoy  than  before  from  some  of  the  views  of  the  New  England  fathers,  and 
on  the  part  of  others,  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  repair  or  restore  the  ancient 
landmarks. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Church  polity  already  noticed, 
aa  recognised  by  Bobinson's  church,  ^ere  were  some  subordinate  doctrines 
aod  customs,  which  helped  to  give  to  the  early  Congregationalists  their  die* 
tinotive  character.  They  believed  that  in  every  completely  organized  church, 
there  should  be  a  Pastor,  Teacher,  Ruling  Elder,  and  Deacons.  It  devolved 
on  the  Pastor  to  inculcate  the  duties  and  present  the  consolations  of  religion ; 
on  the  Teacher  to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrines ;  on  the  Ruling  Elder 
to  assist  the  Pastor  in  the  government  of  the  church, — ^particularly  to  watch 
over  the  members,  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all  cases  of  discipline,  to 
visit  and  pray  with  the  sick,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor  and  Teacher, 
to  pray  with  the  Congregation  and  expound  the  Scriptures ;  and  on  the  Dea- 
cons to  provide  for  the  Lord's  table  and  care  for  the  poor. 

The  mode  of  conferring  licensure  to  preach,  as  well  as  ordination,  was 
much  less  formal  and  well  defined  than  it  became  in  after  years.  Whenever 
a  young  man  had  finished  his  College  studies,  if  he  considered  himself  as 
qualified,  and  could  find  some  friendly  gentleman  in  the  ministry  to  intro- 
duce him  in  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  preach,  without  any  examination  or 
recommendation  from  any  body  of  ministers  or  churches.  In  ordination, 
the  vote  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  the  essential  thing ;  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  was  by  the  Ruling  Elders,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  common 
brethren.    Ruling  Elders  were  ordained  with  no  less  solemnity  than  Pastors. 

The  office  of  Ruling  Eider  gradually  died  out  of  the  Congregational 
Churches ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  most  churches  have  Standing  Commit- 
tees, whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  discipline  with  public  offenders,  and  to  aid 
the  paator  in  examining  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church;  but  they 
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poness  only  an  advisory  power.  The  ordination,  diamiBsion,  and  deposition 
of  ministers  are  now  by  councils  invited  from  the  chorohes.  Where  Oonso- 
ciations  exist,  these  bodies  are  the  standing  councils*  for  the  consociated 
churches,  and  consist  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches.  In  other 
churches,  the  councils  are  formed  by  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  chuiehes 
whose  aid  is  requested. 

The  Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  by  the  Synod  convened  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  in  1648,  provides  only  for  councils  selected  for  the 
occasion,  and  bears  more  the  aspect  of  independency, — as  their  decisions  are 
only  advisory.  The  Saybrook  Platform,  adopted  by  a  Synod  of  Connecticut 
in  1708,  provides  for  Consociations  with  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  and 
pastors,  but  allows  each  Consociation  to  make  such  by-laws  as  it  pleases.  A 
Consociation  generally  includes  from  five  to  twenty  contiguous  churches ; 
but  no  church  is  bound  to  join  the  Consociation  or  to  continue  with  it. 

Connected  with  each  Consociation  is  an  Association,  which  consists  of  the 
pastors  of  the  consociated  churches,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  institute  dis- 
cipline with  their  o£Fending  brethren,  when  needful,  and  bring  them  for  trial 
before  the  Consociation,  which  commonly  meets  for  business  once  a  year, 
and  may  be  called  together  at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  for  the  ordination 
of  a  pastof  or  other  purposes.  The  Association  have  other  duties,  particu- 
larly the  examination  and  licensure  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  is 
also  a  General  Associatidn  which  consists  of  delegates  from  the  District 
Associations,  and  meets  annually  as  a  medium  of  friendly  intercourse  for  the 
churches  with  each  other,  and  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  District  and 
G-eneral  Associations  exist  also  in  States  and  regions  where  no  Consociations 
have  been  formed ;  but  they  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  churches.  Bodies,  under  other  names,  also  exist  for  the  like 
purposes  of  intercourse, — ^as  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  the  General 
Consociation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  General  Conventions  of  Vermont 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  by  which  Congregationalism  became  the 
established  religion  in  each  of  the  four  Colonies  at  their  first  settlement, 
exists  no  longer,  except  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Like  the  rest  of  Christ- 
endom, the  New  England  fathers  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Church  with  the  State  in  some  form ;  and  they  aimed  to  accomplish 
it  in  what  they  considered  at  once  the  most  thorough  and  the  least  dangerous 
mode, — ^namely,  by  restricting  the  civil  franchise  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  communion.  But  the  experiment  proved  fraught  with  evil. 
Complaints  from  those  who  were  required  to  pay  taxes,  but  were  debarred 
from  any  share  in  the  government,  became  so  loud  and  troublesome  that  in 
1657  the  Legislature  of  MasFachusetts  called  a  Synod  for  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  another  in  1662.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Legislature,  both 
Synods  answered  that  baptized  persons  of  discreet  lives,  upon  publicly  giv- 
ing their  assent  to  the  Faith  and  Covenant  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  church  members,  (including  the  baptism  of  their  obildrenj 
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ezoepi  that  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  for  wkioh  evidenoe  of  personal  pietj  ^^ 
still  required.  By  this  expedient,  called  the  Half-way  Covenant,  the  barrier 
was  remoyed  in  respect  to  men  of  this  description.  Great  commotion  in  the 
ckuiohes,  howeyer,  was  excited  by  the  decision,  not  only  in  ftfiwsachnsetts 
but  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  many  of  the  churches  refused  to  adopt  it,  and 
thus  excited  the  rage  of  some  ambitious  spirits  who  were  still  kept  from 
ofico. 

As  another  feature  of  the  Establishment,  men  of  all  denominations  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  Congregational  worship ;  but  at  length  those  of 
other  denominations  had  their  taxes  remitted,  on  producing  evidence  of  hay- 
ing paid  for  the  support  of  their  own  preachers ;  and  finally^  the  last  vestige 
of  this  policy  was  destroyed,  when,  in  the  year  1888,  Massachusetts,  the  last 
to  adopt  completely  the  voluntary  principle,  repealed  all  her  laws  for  invol- 
untary contributions  to  the  support  of  religion.  This  revolution  was 
strongly  opposed  by  some,  and  greatly  feared  by  many,  but  now  is  rejoiced 
in  by  all. 

Though  the  Congregationalists  have  always  been  the  principal  denomina- 
tion in  New  England,  they  extended  little  beyond  New  England,  till  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Those  who  migrated  West  or 
South,  generally  connected  themselves  with  Presbyterian  churches,  and  thus 
their  Congregationalism  became  absorbed  in  Presbyterianism.  That  the  two 
denominations  might  co-exist  in  the  same  field  to  the  greater  advantage,  a 
Plan  of  Union  was  adopted  between  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  United  States  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
whereby  Congregational  Churches  were  allowed  to  be  connected  with  Pres- 
byteries, and  to  have  a  representation  by  lay  delegates  in  all  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  Courts.  This  Plan  was  discarded  by  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  in  18 .17 ;  and,  though  still  recognised  by  the  New  School  Assem- 
bly, it  is  understood  that  it  finds  little  &vour,  either  with  them  or  the  Con- 
gregationalists, and  is  probably  destined  to  a  speedy  and  final  abrogation. 

In  latter  years,  Congregationalism  has  been  rapidly  extending  itself,  and 
has  now  gained  a  footing  in  all  the  Middle,  and  Western,  and  some  of  the 
South  Western,  States.  In  1855,  there  were  in  Maine  two  hundred  and 
thirty  churches ;  in  New  Hampshire,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  in  Ver- 
mont, one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  in  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  twenty-two ;  in  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and 
eighty ;  in  all  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  And  in  New  York,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  ninety ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  seventeen ;  in  Ohio,  two  hundred  and  eighteen ;  in  Indi- 
ana, sixteen ;  in  Illinois,  a  hundred  and  thirty- three ;  in  Michigan,  a  hun- 
dred and  one;  in  Wisconsin,  a  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  in  Iowa,  sixty-six; 
in  Minnesota,  four;  in  Oregon,  five;  in  California,  eight;  in  Kansas,  one; 
in  Canada,  sixty-nine ; — ^in  all  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  including 
those  of  New  England,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  num- 
ber of  settled  ministers  is  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- three ;  of  those  with- 
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•Ut  oh&rge,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  iu  all,  ewo  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two. 

As  tSe  ^Congregational  body  has,  in  latter  years,  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  branl^hes,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  thus  forming  in  hot  two  differ- 
ent denominations,  having  little  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  as  this  divi* 
sion  was  the  result  of  a  silent  and  gradual  process  extended  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  I  have  not  found  it  easy  to  determine  on  which  side  of  the 
line  some  of  my  subjects  legitimately  belong.  My  general  rule,  however, 
has  been,  to  consider  those  as  Trinitarians,  concerning  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  find  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  accept  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  one  or  two  cases  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  from  this,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  they  always  remained  in  connection  with  orthodox  churches  and  were  in 
constant  fellowship  with  orthodox  ministers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  statements  which  historic  fidelity 
required  to  be  made  in  regard  to  that  state  of  things  which  brought  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  this  country,  may  seem  invidious  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  but  it  would-be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  candour  of  that 
respectable  denomination  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea  could  occur  to  them» 
and  an  equally  poor  compliment  to  the  justice  of  any  other  denomination  to 
suppose  that  they  should  imagine  that  there  was  any  good  reason  for  it. 
The  truth  is,  if  each  of  the  older  denominations,  as  it  now  exists,  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  unreasonable  or  intolerant  acts  that  make  part  of 
its  early  history,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  able  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  the  spirit  of  any  denomination^ 
as  such,  to  which  these  unchristian  developments  are  to  be  referred ;  and  it 
were  better  that  all  the  denominations,  instead  of  reproaching  each  other 
with  what  may  have  been  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  their  fitthers,  should  be 
thankful  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  has  cast  their  own  lot  at  a  period, 
and  in  a  region,  in  which  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  are  understood 
and  reduced  to  practice. 
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liis  wisLes,  lie  resoWed  to  carry  out  fully  his  puritanical  principles,  and 
separate  Mmself  altogether  from  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  boru 
and  educated,  and  had  for  a  time  served  as  a  minister. 

Mr.  Robinson  left  Norwich  in  1604,  really,  if  not  avowedly,  a  Sepa- 
ratist. He  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Cambridge  immediately  after,  for 
the  purpose  of  resigning  his  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  taking  leave 
of  his  Puritan  friends  and  former  associates.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where  he  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber who,  like  himself,  had  quitted  the  National  Establishment,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  church,  solemnly  covenanting  with  the  Lord 
and  with  each  other  **  to  walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known,  unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavours,  whatever  it!  shouM 
cost  them.**  This  transaction  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  plac<' 
in  the  year  1602,  when  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Clyfton  became  associated  m 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church. 

When  Mr.  Bobinson  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  people,  their  numbers 
had  so  far  increased  that  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  form  two 
distinct  churches ;  Mr.  Smyth  becoming  the  sole  pastor  of  the  one,  and 
Mr.  Clyfton,  of  the  other.  Mr.  Robinson  was  soon  chosen  Mr.  Clyfton 's 
assistant,  and  as  both  the  pastors  soon  removed  to  Holland,  Mr.  R. 
remained  and  became  Mr.  C.'s  successor  in  office;  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  C.'s  flock  accompanied  him. 

As  the  state  of  things  became  constantly  more  adverse  to  non-conformists, 
and  especially  Separatists,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  church,  resolved,  after  a 
few  months,  to  follow  their  companions  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  there 
was  something  at  least  approaching  to  religious  freedom.  After  having  made 
two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  thus  to  expatriate  themselves, — being 
met  in  each  case  by  the  vigilant  activity  of  the  pursuivants, — they  finally 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  arrived  in  Holland  in  1608.  They  forth- 
with united  with  their  former  companions  who  had  settled  at  Amsterdam, 
and  with  them  became  associated  with  the  original  members  of  the  English 
church  in  that  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth. 
Mr.  Robinson,  having  now  no  pastoral  charge,  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
to  some  secular  employment  for  a  support ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  relieved  fully  from  this  necessity  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  church  at  Amsterdam,  owing  to  some  irregular  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Smyth  and  a  few  others,  had  become  greatly  embroiled,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends,  after  residing  there  about  a  year,  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene,  by  seeking  a  new  home  in  Ley  den. 
Accordingly,  in  1609,  they  settled,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  in 
that  *'fair  and  beautiful  city;*'  though  it  was  at  considerable  worldly 
disadvantage  that  they  made  the  change. 

Mr.  Robinson's  first  object,  when  settled  at  Leyden,  was  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  public  worship ;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  afterwards  in  some  pubHo  hall.  The 
arrangements  for  worship  being  completed,  the  church  was  reorganized,  and 
Mr.  R.  received  from  the  members  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  church  itself.  The  fact  of  his  not  having  received  '*  full 
orders  "  in  the  Church  of  England  might  be  a  reason  for  this ;  but  doubtless 
a  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  he  regarded  the  ministry  of  that  Church  as 
*'  a  false  ministry,"  in  consequence  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Church  of 
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Rome,  and  therefore  to  be  repudiated  by  all  who  separated  from  her  com- 
mnnion.  William  Brewster,  at  whose  house  the  brethren  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  meetings  in  England,  was  set  apart  as  ruling  elder  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  B.  was  constituted  pastor. 

Being  now  settled  over  his  flock,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  their 
interests,  and  engaged  with  fresh  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological 
studies, — at  the  same  time  attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  in  the  University.  He  became  eventually  one  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  though  not  till  after  he  had  resided  there  six  years.  This  placed  him 
beyond  the  control  of  the  town  magistrates,  and  entitled  him  to  receive,  free 
of  town  and  state  duties,  half  a  tun  of  beer  every  month,  and  about  ten  gal- 
lons of  wine  every  three  months. 

The  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  was  rife  at  this  period ; 
and  Mr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  much  attention.  He  took 
strongly  the  Galvinistic  side ;  and  on  one  or  two  points,  particularly  that  of 
Divine  agency  in  respect  to  moral  evil,  he  was  regarded  as  holding  rather 
extreme  views.  He  was  earnestly  solicited  by  several  professors  to  engage 
publicly  in  a  doctrinal  discussion  with  Episcopius,  one  of  the  great  Arminian 
lighta  of  that  day ;  and  though  he,  at  first,  modestly  declined,  from  a  sense  of 
incompetency,  yet  he  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  demands  that  were  made 
upon  him,  and  the  discussion  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  for  three  days. 
His  friends  claimed  for  him  a  signal  victory ;  and  it  is  ^lore  than  probable 
that  the  opposite  party  made  a  similar  claim  in  behalf  of  their  champion. 

After  residing  some  years  at  Leyden,  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends  began 
to  look  abroad  for  some  more  promising  field,  and  some  more  desirable  home. 
His  labours  were  necessarily  restricted  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  The 
difference  of  language  was  found  an  insuperable  barrier  to  progress.  The 
Butch  functionaries,  though  ready  to  allow  to  him  the  full  exercise  of  his 
office  among  his  own  people,  frowned  upon  all  attempts  to  proselyte  the 
natives.  Their  numbers  also  were  gradually  diminishing — their  young  men, 
finding  little  occupation  at  Leyden,  were  enlisting  into  the  army  or  navy, 
while  other  young  persons  were  intermarrying  with  Duteh  families,  and  thus 
rapidly  losing  their  native  language  and  manners.  Having  impoverished 
themselves  in  their  removal  from  England,  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the  gross 
immorality  that  prevailed,  especially  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  awak- 
ened in  the  more  serious  part  of  the  people  a  desire  to  escape  so  contamina- 
ting an  influence,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  and  more  congenial  atmosphere. 

Various  places  were  proposed  as  desirable  settlements  ;  but  Virginia  was, 
on  the  whole,  thought  preferable,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  origi- 
nate a  new  colony  by  themselves,  and  establish  it  on  their  own  distinctive 
principles.  Mr.  Robinson  preached  on  the  peculiar  duties  then  devolving 
upon  them,  and  arranged  special  seasons  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  church  (Carver  and  Cushman)  were  despatched  to  England,  in 
behalf  of  the  company,  to  seek  permission  of  the  King  to  settle  in  some  part 
of  Virginia ;  and  though  the  negotiation,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  retarded,  the  desired  permission  was  at 
length  obtained.  When  the  agents  returned  and  made  their  favourable 
report,  a  day  of  humiliation,  thanksgiving  and  prayer  was  observed  in  reference 
to  the  interesting  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then  placed.  At  the 
close  of  the  religious  exercises,  the  church  and  congregation  entered  on  a  die- 
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ouBsion  regpeeting  the  parties  that  shojild  go  first  to  the  new  setdement,  and 
prepare  for  the  reoeption  of  others ;  and  it  was  at  length  resolyed  *'  that  it 
was  best  for  one  part  of  the  church  to  go  at  first,  and  the  other  to  stay ;  vis, 
the  youngest  and  strongest  part  to  go ;  that  they  who  went  shoold  freely 
offer  themselves ;  that  if  the  major  part  went,  the  pastor  should  go  with 
them — ^if  not,  the  elder  only ;  that  if  the  Lord  should  frown  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, then  those  that  went,  should  return,  and  the  brethren  that  remain- 
ed still  there,  should  assist  and  be  helpful  to  them ;  but  if  God  should  be 
pleased  to  favour  them  that  went,  then  they  also  should  endeavor  to  help 
over  such  as  were  poor  and  ancient  and  willing  to  come.*'  The  volunteers 
for  the  adventure  being  in  the  minority,  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  and 
assbtant  to  the  pastor,  was  appointed  to  take  the  ministerial  oversight  of  the 
emigrants,  until  Mr.  Robinson  or  some  pastor  from  England  should  join  them. 
The  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  being  completed,  the 
whole  congregation  met  for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  2lBt  of  July, 
1620,  when  Mr.  Robinson  preached,  with  deep  emotion,  from  Exra  YIII, 
21,  22.    The  close  of  his  discourse  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Winslow  : — 

^'  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  he  ahoold 
Mye  to  see  our  flioeH  again.  But  whether  toe  Lord  had  appointed  it  or  not,  he  charged  ua 
before  Grod  and  hia  bleaBed  angels,  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ;  and 
if  God  should  reveal  any  thing  to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  tq  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it,  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry;  for  he  was  very  confi- 
dent the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  woni.  He 
took  occasion  also  miserably  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
who  were  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  further  than  the  instruments  of 
their  reformation.  As  for  example,  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw:  for  whatever  part  of  God's  will  he  had  further  imparted  and  revealed 
to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saith  he,  you  see  the  Cal- 
vinists,  they  stick  where  he  left  them,  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented;  for  though  they 
were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to 
them;  and  were  they  now  living,  saith  he,  they  would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace 
Airther  light,  as  that  they  had  received.  Here  also  he  put  us  in  mind  of  our  church 
covenant,  at  least  that  part  of  it  whereby  we  promise  and  covenant  with  God  and  one  with 
another  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  us  from  his  written 
Word;  but  withal  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth,  and  well  to 
examine  and  compare  it  and  weigh  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  truth  before  we  received 
it.  For  saith  he,  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  dbould  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
thick  antichriatian  darkness,  and  that  fUU  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
once." 

**  Another  thing  he  commended  to  us  was,  that  we  should  use  all  means  to  avoid  and 
•hake  off  the  name  of  Brownist,  being  a  mere  nick-name  and  brand ,  to  make  religion  odious 
and  the  professors  of  it,  to  the  Christian  world.  And  to  that  end,  said  he.  I  should  be  glad 
if  some  godly  minister  would  go  over  with  you  before  my  coming ;  for,  said  he,  there  will  be 
no  difierence  between  the  unconformable  ministers  and  you ,  when  they  come  to  the  practice 
of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  kingdom.  And  so  advised  us,  by  all  means,  to  endeavour  to 
close  with  the  godly  party  of  the  kir.gdom  of  England,  and  rather  to  study  union  than 
division,  viz,  how  near  we  might  possibly,  without  sin,  close  with  them,  than  in  the  least 
measure  to  affect  division  or  separation  m>m  them.  And  be  not  loth  to  take  another 
pastor  or  teacher,  saith  he;  for  that  flock  that  hath  two  shepherds,  is  not  endangered, 
but  secured  by  it." 

The  next  day,  July  22d,  was  the  day  of  their  departure.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Christian  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  the  neighbouring  towns  assem- 
bled to  bid  them  farewell,  and  join  in  the  parting  supplications.  While  the 
emigrants  were  at  Southampton,  where  the  Mayflower  was  awaiting  them, 
Mr.  Robinson  addressed  to  them  a  letter  abounding  in  tender  sentiments  and 
judicious  counsels.  On  the  return  of  the  Mayflower  to  England,  tidings  of 
the  safe  arrival  and  favourable  settlement  of  die  pilgrims  were  conveyed  to 
him,  and  were  received  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  and  joy.  He  continued 
through  life  to  cherish  towards  this  part  of  his  flock  the  warmest  affection. 
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Mr.  Rolwiflon  continaed  his  laboore  among  the  portion  of  hia  flook  that 
remained  with  him,  until  his  death ;  though  he  never,  till  the  close  of  life, 
surrendered  the  hope  of  exercising  his  ministerial  functions,  at  least  for  a  few 
years,  among  his  Transatlantic  friends.  But  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events 
had  ordamed  otherwise.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  1625,  he  waa 
taken  ill,  but  preached  twice  on  the  following  day.  From  that  time  his 
strength  gradually  failed  until  the  Ist  of  March — after  an  illness  of  eight 
days,  he  gently  passed  away,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  devoted  fiock. 
Not  only  his  own  people,  but  the  University  and  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
many  most  respectable  citizens,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Robinson  left  a  widow  and  two  sons — John  and  Jfoac,  who  contin- 
ued to  reside  at  Leyden  a  few  years,  but  in  1629  or  1630,  migrated  to  this 
country.  John  settled  at  or  near  Cape  Ann,  and  had  a  son  Abrafiam^  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.  Isaac  settled  at  Scituate, 
where  he  was  a  freeman  in  1633 ;  removed  to  Barnstable  in  1639,  and  in  the 
years  1646  and  1651,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Governor. 
He  died  at  Barnstable,  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 

Gov.  Bradford  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Robinson: — 

"  He  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  paralleled  for  all  things,  whoso  singular  virtues  wo 
shall  not  take  upon  us  here  to  describe.  Neither  need  we,  for  they  so  well  are  known 
both  by  friends  and  enemies.  As  he  was  a  man  learned  and  of  solid  judgment,  and  of  a 
quick  and  sharp  wit,  so  was  he  also  of  a  tender  consdence  and  very  sincere  in  all  his 
ways;  a  hater  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  and  would  be  very  plain  with  his  best 
friends.  He  was  very  courteous,  afiable,  and  sociable  in  his  conversation,  and  towards 
his  own  people  especially.  He  was  an  acute  and  expert  disputant,  very  quick  and  ready, 
and  bad  much  bickering  with  the  Anuinians,  who  stood  more  in  rear  of  him  than  of  any 
in  the  University.  He  was  never  satisfied  in  himself  until  he  had  seardied  any  cause  or 
argument  he  had  to  deal  in,  thoroughly  and  to  the  bottom ;  and  we  have  heard  him 
sometimes  say  to  his  familiars  *  that  many  times,  both  in  writing  and  disputation,  he 
knew  be  had  sufficiently  answered  others,  but  many  times  not  himself':  and  was  ever 
desirous  of  any  light,  and  the  more  able,  learned,  and  holy  the  persons  were,  the  more 
he  deured  to  confer  and  reason  with  them.  He  was  very  profitable  in  his  mimstry  and 
comiSortable  to  his  people.  He  was  much  beloved  of  them,  and  as  loving  was  he  unto 
them,  and  entirely  sought  their  good  for  soul  and  body. 

''  Tea  such  was  the  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  respect  that  this  worthy  man  had  to  his 
fiock,  and  his  flock  to  him,  that  it  might  be  said  of  them,  as  it  wss  once  said  of  that 
Ihmous  emperor,  Marcus  Anrelius,  and  tho  people  of  Rome,  that  it  wss  hard  to  judge 
whether  he  delighted  more  in  having  such  a  people,  or  they  in  having  such  a  pastor. 
His  love  was  great  towards  them  and  his  care  was  always  bent  for  their  best  gooa,  both 
for  soul  and  body.*  For,  besides  his  singular  abilities  in  Divine  things,  wherein  he  excel- 
led, be  was  able  also  to  give  direction  u  civil  affairs,  and  to  foresee  dangers  and  inoon* 
veniences;  by  which  means  he  was  very  helpful  to  their  outward  estates;  and  so  was  every 
way,  as  a  common  fkther  unto  them.  And  none  did  more  ofiend  him  than  those  that 
were  close  and  cleaving  to  themselves,  snd  retired  from  the  common  good;  as  also  such 
as  would  be  stiff  and  rigid  in  matters  of  outa*ard  order,  and  inveigh  against  the  evils  of 
others,  and  yet  be  remiss  in  themselves,  sjid  not  so  careful  to  express  a  virtuous  oonver- 
•sdofn.  They,  in  like  manner,  had  ever  a  reverent  regard  unto  him,  and  had  him  in 
pvecions  estimation  ss  his  worth  and  wisdom  did  deserve ;  and  although  they  eirteemed 
ium  highly  whilst  he  lived  and  laboured  among  them,  yet  much  more  after  his  deaths 
when  thev  came  to  feel  the  want  of  his  help,  and  saw  by  woAil  experience,  what  a 
treasure  tliey  had  lost,  to  the  grief  of  their  hearts  and  wounding  of  their  souls;  yea, 
■ocb  a  loss  as  they  saw  could  not  be  repahred." 

Hoombeck,  in  his  **Summa  ControTorsariam  "  says, 

"  John  RobiMon  wss  most  dear  to  us  while  he  lived,  was  on  fkmfliar  tenns  wHh  the 
Leyden  theologians,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  them.  He  wrote,  moreover,  In  a 
variety  of  ways  against  the  Arminians;  and  was  the  ft«quent  opponent  and  bold  antago* 
oist  of  Episcopius  himself  in  the  University." 

Even  Baylie,  the  opponent  of  the  Independents,  while  denouncing  in  no 
measured  terms  tho  whole  denomination  in  his  "Dissuasives  against  the 
errors  of  the  Times,"  says — 
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"  Robinson  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most  leamedi  polished,  and  modest 
spirit  that  ever  separated  from  the  Church  of  England." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Kobinson's  publications : — An  Answer  to  a 
Censorious  Epistle,  1608.  A  Justification  of  Separation  from  the  Church 
of  England,  against  Mr.  Bernard's  Invective,  entitled  the  Separatist's 
Schism,  1610.  Two  Letters  on  Christian  Fellowship,  1611.  On  Keligious 
Communion,  Private  and  Public,  1614.  The  People's  Plea  for  the  Exercise 
of  Prophecy,  1618.  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  Propounded  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  1624.  Letter  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  London,  1624. 
Appeal  on  Truth's  Behalf,  1624.  A  Just  and  Necessary  Apology,  1625. 
Essays,  or  Observations  Divine  and  Moral,  1628.  Oh  the  Lawfulness  of 
Hearing  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  1634.     A  Catechism,  1642. 

His  works  were  collected  and  published  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life.     London,  1851. 
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1629—1630. 

Francis  HiaoiNsoN,  son  of  the  Eev.  John  Higginson,  was  born  in 
England,  in  the  year  1587.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in 
1609,  at  Jesus'  College,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1613,  at  St. 
Johns — ^both  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  About  two  years  after  leav- 
ing the  University,  he  became  the  minister  of  Claybrooke,  one  of  the  parishes 
in  Leicester.  Having  an  uncommonly  winning  address,  and  very  popular 
talents,  and  withal  being  deeply  imLued  with  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  soon 
acquired  great  influence  as  a  preacher ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  multi- 
tudes not  only  attending  earnestly  upon  his  ministry,  but  apparently  much 
profited  by  it.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  conform,  without*soruple, 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Hildersham  and  Thomas  Hooker,  he  became 
Boon  after,  in  principle,  a  decided  non-conformist ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  he  was  constrained  to  discontinue  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the 
parish  church.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  his  popularity  that  liberty  was 
procured  for  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  regularly  on  one  part  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  on  the  other  part  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  an  aged  and 
infirm  minister.  He  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  miniEters  in  the  place  all  contin- 
ued to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  yet  they  invited  him  freely  into 
their  pulpits,  so  long  as  they  could  do  so  without  putting  in  jeopardy  their  own 
good  standing.  Besides  preaching  successively  in  three  of  the  parish  churches 
in  Leicester,  he  preached  also  at  Belgrave,  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  These 
fiftoilities  he  enjoyed  chiefly  through  the  indulgence  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  whose  diocese  Leicester  belonged ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time  that  they  were  continued  to  him. 

Mr.  Higginson,  previous  to  his  becoming  a  non-conformist,  seems  to  have 
been  more  careful  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church  than  was  com- 

•  Hather'8  Masnalia,  Book  II.~Brook*8  Lives  of  the  Poritans,  Vol.  II.— Collcctioiis  of  the  Ifis- 
toriosl  Soeiety  of  MMsachasetts,  Vols.  I,  VI,  IX.-~£liot*8  and  AUen's  Biographical  Diotionaries. — 
Vtlt'i  Anoalt  of  Salem. — ^Felt's  Memoir  of  Uigginion. 
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mon,  ihoagh  not  more  bo  than  was  required  hj  the  rubrioks.  He  poblioly 
avowed  the  principle  that  ignorant  and  scandaloiu  persons  are  not  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  Sapper ;  and  as  far  as  he  could,  he  reduced  the  principle 
to  practice.  After  preaching  on  the  text, — **  Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs/' — ^a  profane  and  intemperate  man  approached  the  chancel  to 
receive  the  communion;  whereupon  he  declared  that  he  would  not  administer  to 
liirn  the  sacramental  elements,  imtil  he  had  profbssed  his  repentance,  to  the 
satisflMStion  of  the  congregation.  The  man  was  full  of  resentment,  while  yet 
he  was  keenly  awake  to  the  justice  of  the  rebuke ;  and,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  he  died  shortly  after,  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

Mr.  Higginson's  high  reputation  procured  for  him  the  offer  of  several 
excellent  livings,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  conscientious 
convictions  in  favour  of  non-conformity  forbade  his  accepting  them.  He 
conducted  the  education  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  preparatory 
to  their  going  to  the  University,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  much  dis- 
tingmshed.  In  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy 
which  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  rendered  important 
aid  to  the  Protestant  exiles,  who  came  from  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  when 
the  French  had  burned  their  cities,  and  well  nigh  deluged  their  land  with  blood. 

In  the  year  1628,  a  considerable  number  of  wefdthy  and  worthy  merchants, 
having  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  whereby  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  **The  Governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,"  determined  to  send  over  a  company  to  commence  a  planta- 
tion there,  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Having  been  informed  of  the 
straits,  to  which  Mr.  Higginson  was  now  reduced  by  reason  of  his  non-con* 
furmity,  they  despatched  messengers  to  him  to  invite  him  to  join  this  com- 
pany, promising  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage.  These  two  persons 
came  one  day  to  Mf .  Higginson's  door,  and  with  loud  knocks,  cried  out, — 
''  Where  is  Mr.  Higginson  ?  We  must  speak  with  Mr.  Higginson."  His 
wife,  not  doubting  that  the  officials  of  the  government  had  come  to  arrest 
him,  ran  to  his  chamber,  and  entreated  him  to  conceal  himself;  but  his  reply 
was, — "  No,  I  will  go  down  and  speak  with  them ;  and  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  When  the  messengers  were  come  into  the  hall,  they  held  out 
their  papers  to  him,  and  said  with  a  rough  and  uncourteous  air, — *'  Sir,  we 
have  come  from  London,  and  our  business  is  to  convey  you  to  London,  as 
yon  may  see  by  these  papers."  *'  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Higginson, 
bursting  into  tears.  He  then  opened  the  packet  to  read  the  form  of  his 
arrest ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  an  order  from  Bishop  Laud,  he  found 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  letters  from  the  Governor  and 
Gompuiy,  inviting  him  to  embark  with  them  for  New-England.  This  dis« 
covery  prepared  Uie  way  for  an  agreeable  interview ;  the  messengers  having 
now  cast  off  their  disguise,  and  Mr.  Higginson  and  his  wife  being  relieved 
from  their  painful  apprehensions. 

Mr.  Higginson,  having  sought  the  Divine  direction,  and  conferred  with  several 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
duty,  quickly  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation.  And  when  his  purpose  came 
to  be  known,  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  others  who  sympathised  in  his 
religious  convictions,  determined  to  accompany  him.  In  his  farewell  sermon, 
preached  to  a  vast  assembly,  he  dwelt  with  the  utmost  plainness  upon  what 
he  regarded  the  provoking  sins  of  England  in  general,  and  of  Leicester  in 
particular,  and  predicted  that  God  would  soon  chastise  England  with  a  war 
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in  which  Leicester  should  have  a  fearfiil  share.  It  was  not  long  before  tins 
prediction  was  verified :  Leicester,  being  a  strongly  fortified  place  inta  which 
had  been  carried  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country,  was 
beseiged  and  taken  by  storm,  and  the  town  horribly  plundered,  and  eleven 
hundred  people  slain  in  the  streets.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  he  gave 
thanks  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  Christians  of  the  place,  for  all  the 
encouragement  they  had  given  to  his  ministry ;  and  having  stated  to  them  his 
views  in  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  he  concluded  with  an  earnest  prayer 
for  the  King,  the  Ghorch,  the  State,  and  especially  for  Leieester,  the  seat  of 
his  former  labours. 

Immediately  after  this  discourse  was  delivered,  he  set  out  with  his  family 
for  London ;  and  so  deep  was  the  sensation  in  view  of  his  departure,  that  the 
streets,  as  he  passed  along,  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  bidding  him 
forewell,  and  expressing  their  earnest  wishes  for  his  weMSare.  On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  found  three  ships  ready  to  sail  for  New  England,  and  two 
more  that  were  shortly  to  follow  them :  the  passengers  were  generally 
worthy  and  religions  people,  and  among  them  were  two  other  non-oonformist 
ministers.  They  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  the- first  of  May,  1629 ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Land's  End,  Mr.  Higginson  called  his  family  and 
other  passengers  to  tiie  stem  of  the  ship,  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  England. 
He  said,  "  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leav* 
ing  of  England,  Farewell  Babylon — Farewell  Rome;  but  we  will  say. 
Farewell,  dear  England — Farewell  the  Church  of  Ood  in  England,  and  iU 
the  Christian  friends  there !  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  fronr  the  oor- 
luptions  in  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church  reformation, 
and  propagate  the  Gospel  in  America.*'  And  then  he  ofiered  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behind,  and  for «  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  company  arrived  in  Salem  harbour  on  the  29th  of  June,  after  a 
passage  of  nearly  two  months ;  during  which  they  had  been  afflicted  by  the 
small  pox,  of  which  Mr.  Higginson's  daughter,  a  little  girl  four  years  old, 
died.  There  were  only  six  dwellings  in  Salem  then,  beside  Governor  Endi- 
cott's.  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton,^^^»-one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
aecompanied  Mr.  H.  from  England, — almost  immediately  after  they  landed, 
began  to  project  a  plan  for  forming  a  religious  society  on  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  contended  in  their  native  country.  Mr.  Higginson  drew  up 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  which  thirty  copies  were  made  for  the  thirty  per- 
sons, who  were  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Church.  This  being  done, 
they  kept  the  6th  of  August  as  a  day  of  fasting ;  and,  after  the  prayers  and 
sermons  of  the  two  ministers,  they  severally  and  solemnly  gave  their  consent  to 
the  Covenant  and  Confession,  which  were  read  to  them ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  choose  Mr.  Higginson  their  teacher,  and  Mr.  Skelton  their  pastorv  Each, 
trith  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  Church ,  laid  his  hands 
on  the  other,  with  prayer,  thns  performing  the  work  of  mutual  consecration. 
0ovemor  Bradford  and  others  from  the  Church  in  Plymouth,  g«ve  them  the 

•  SAHiraL  Bkuaqv  wu  adooOAd  at  Oan  HalU  Cunbridn,  wlMTO  he  took  the  d«c^ 
tai  1611,  mm!  of  M.  a.  in  1616.    ProTiooi  to  hu  leavins  EngUod,  he  wm  a  hijgf&ly  oitoeinod 
pmohor  in  Lineolnahire.    He  died  at  6alem  on  the  2d  or  Aiigiut,  1634,  alter  a  seneirhat  pip- 
ttMtad  deoUne.    Littlehaa  come  down  to  na  ooooeniiiig  him,  owing,  it  ie  saidy  t#  the  faet  thai 
|«  ha  diifcved  about  olerieal  awodationi  and  other  enbjectt,  from  oMot  of  the  pt^eipa]  penoaa  ia 
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Hand  of  Fellowship.  Ab  they  had  both  been  ordained  by  BishopB 
in  England,  and  as  Mr.  Higginson  professed  not  to  have  renounced  the 
Established  Chnroh,  the  ceriamony  which  was  here  performed  can  be  con^ 
aidered  only  as  introdacing  them  to  the  charge  of  a  particular  flock. 

A  young  man  of  profligate  character,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Salem  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity,  that  he  immediately  rose  and  expressed 
bis  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  member ;  and  when  some  of  them  demurred  at 
this,  he  requested  that  he  might  at  least  be  allowed  "  to  make  his  profession 
before  them."  This  being  consented  to,  he  stated  his  views  and  feeling? 
with  so  much  propriety  and  simplicity,  as  to  leave  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  them  all ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  stranger,  they  could  not 
receive  him  to  their  communion,  until,  by  an  acquaintance  with  him,  they 
had  gained  some  further  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He  proved  a  devoted 
Christian  and  an  eminently  useful  person,  and  was  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  Colony.  The  individual  referred  to  was  Major  General 
Edward  Gibbons. 

The  church  at  Salem  being  organized  and  settled,  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  Heaven,  particularly  in  the  addition  of  many  whose  conversation  was 
every  way  worthy  of  their  Christian  profession.  But  there  was  a  mingling 
of  afflictions  with  mercies.  For,  during  the  first  winter,  about  one  hundred 
persons  in  Salem  died,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Houghton,  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  church.  Mr.  Higginson  himself  fell  into  a  hectic  fever, 
which  disabled  him,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  duties  as  a  minister ;  and 
bis  last  sermon  was  preached  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 
of  emigrants  from  England)  and  among  them  some  persons  of  great 
respectability,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  His  text  was.  Math.  xi.  7. 
**  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  *' — and  the  object  of  the 
discourse  was  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  design  of  their  enterprise, — 
namely,  the  promotion  of  pure  religion  ;  the -difficulties  and  trials  which 
would  be  incident  to  their  new  situation ;  and  the  importance  of  their 
evincing  the  purity  of  their  intentions  in  having  sought  a  home  in  this 
distant  country.  From  this  time  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was 
visited  by  the  most  important  personages  of  the  new  Colony,  who  comforted 
him  by  dwelling  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  Lord  in  his  former  sacrifices  and 
sufferings,  and  the  honour  which  his  Lord  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 
allowing  him  to  begin  a  **work  of  church  reformation"  in  America.  He 
replied  with  the  utmost  humility, — *  *  I  have  been  but  an  unprofitable 
servant — all  my  desire  is  to  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having 
my  own  righteousness."  And  he  several  times  declared  that,  though  the 
Lord  called  him  away,  he  was  persuaded  that  He  would  raise  up  others  to 
earry  on  the  work  that  was  begun,  and  that  there  would  be  yet  many 
churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  wilderness.  He  also  added 
that,  though  he  should  leave  his  desolate  wife  and  eight  children, — the 
eldest  of  whom  was  but  about  fourteen  years  old,  in  a  low  condition,  yet 
he  left  them  with  his  God,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  faithful  God  would 
graciously  provide  for  them.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1680,*  in  the 
forty  third  year  of  his  age.  His  widow  died  at  New  Haven  early  in  the 
year  1640. 

•Thitiatliad»teMgiT«iiiA]IaChn*iMagiMaia.    Bantifly,  in  Ui  Htatofy  of  Salem,  Mys  it  wai 
th«  16th  of  llMoh. 
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Mr.  Higginson  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  preserred  in 
Hutchinson's  Collection  of  papers.  He  wrote  also  a  short  account  of  that 
part  of  Massachusetts  which  was  now  settling,  and  of  the  Indians :  It  is 
styled, — **New  England's  plantation,  or  a  short  and  true  description  of 
the  commodities  and  discommodities  of  that  country.  Written  in  the  year 
1629 ;  by  Mr.  Higginson,  a  Reverend  divine,  now  resident  there.  Loudon, 
1630.  (Third  edition.) "  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  direct  and  formal  tribute  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  memory  from  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  uniform  tradition, 
however,  is  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man ;  possessed  a 
commanding  intellect ;  was  an  excellent  scholar  ;  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ; 
a  highly  attractive  as  well  as  effective  preacher;  obliging  in  his  disposition, 
and  urbane  in  his  manners.  In  his  person  he  was  slender  and  erect,  but 
not  tall.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  deep  solemnity,  and  his  death 
lamented  as  a  great  public  affliction. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Higginson's  family  were  left  in  a  somewhat  desti- 
tute condition,  they  were  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of 
friends.  Two  of  his  sons  were  favoured  with  a  liberal  education.  One  of 
them,  FranciSy  was  for  a  time  a  school-master  at  Cambridge ;  and  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  mental  cultivation  that  New 
England  afforded,  he  was  sent  by  the  charity  of  some  Dutch  merchants  to 
the  University  of  Leyden,  that  he  might  there  complete  his  education. 
From  Holland  he  went  to  England,  and  after  declining  a  settlement  in 
several  more  important  places,  he  settled  at  a  small  place  called  Kerby 
Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  hoping  that  his  ministrations  might  reach 
especially  the  poor  and  ignorant  class  of  people  that  abounded  there. 
Here  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Quakerism  in  its  very  incipient  state  ; 
and  he  published  the  first  work  that  was  ever  written  against  it,  entitled 
'^  The  irreligion  of  Northern  Quakers."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Latin 
Treatise  on  ''The  five  greatest  lights."  He  died  in  1660,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  other  son,  John,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article. 
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JOHN  WARHAM  * 

* 

1630—1670. 

John  Warham  was  an  eminent  minister  in  Exeter,  England.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  Plymouth,  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Warham  and  John  Maverick  were  constituted 
its  pastors.  This  Church  was  formed  with  a  view  to  migrate  to  America. 
They  arrived  at  Nantasket  on  the  80th  of  May  following,  and  in  June 
began  a  settlement  at  Dorchester.  Hearing,  shortly  after  this,  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land  on  Connecticut  river,  the  body  of  the  people  of  Dor- 
chester, together  with  those  of  Newtown  (Cambridge)  and  Watertown,  deter- 
mined to  migrate  thither.  In  the  Summer  of  1686,  they  performed  the 
dangerous  journey.     About  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children  travelled 

•  Brook's  Lives,  III.— Mather's  Mag.  III.— Winthrop's  Histoiy  of  NewEnglandj  I. ;  (S»Tage*t 
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through  a  wilderness  which  ciyilized  man  had  never  hefore  explored.  They 
prayed  and  sang  as  they  marched  along,  and  the  Indians  gazed  after  them  in 
silent  admiration.  They  were  fourteen  days  in  performing  the  journey.  This 
enterprise  is  said  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  their  ministers  ;  but  as  their 
whole  church  and  congregation  removed,  they  felt  constrained  to  accompany 
or  follow  them.  Only  Mr.  Warham,  however,  actually  removed, — Mr.  Mave- 
rick being  prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Boston,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  while  the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  not  yet  completed. 
lie  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  near  Exeter,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 
Dr.  Trumbull  says  that  '^  he  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  meekness, 
and  as  laborious  and  faithful  in  promoting  the  welfare  both  of  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth.*'  Mr.  Warham  did  not  actually  accompany  his  church, 
but  joined  them  in  September  following ;  his  family  still  remaining  behind, 
ontlL  better  accommodations  oould  be  provided  for  them. 

In  1639,  the  Eev.  Eph&aih  Huit  came  from  England,  and  was  settled 
as  colleague  with  Mr.  Warham.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  Wroxhall,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  1638  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
for  his  non-conformity.  He  died  September  4,  1644.  Allen  says  that  **  ho 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  eminent  usefulness."  He  published  ^*  The 
Prophecy  of  Daniel  Explained,"  4to,  1643. 

Mr.  Warham  was  permitted  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the  little 
colony  with  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  remained  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Windsor, 
until  his  death,  which  took  plape,  April  1,  1670.  He  lost  his  wife  in 
1634.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  of  North- 
ampton; and,  after  his  death,  to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard. 

Fuller,  the  Plymouth  physician,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  dated 

June  28,  1630,  says— 

'<  I  have  been  at  MattapaD,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Warham.  I  had  conferenoe  with 
them  till  I  was  weary.  Mr.  Warham  holds  that  the  visible  church  may  consist  of  a 
mixed  people,  godly' and  openly  ungodly,  upon  which  point  we  had  all  our  conference, 
to  which,  I  trust,  the  Lord  will  give  a  blessing.'' 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  : — 

"  I  suppose  the  first  preacher  that  ever  preached  with  notes  in  onr  New  En^and,  was 
the  Rev.  Warham ;  who,  though  he  were  sometimes  faulted  for  it  by  some  judicious  men 
who  had  never  heard  him,  yet  when  once  they  came  to  hear  him,  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  notable  energy  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  more  vigorous  preacher  than  the 
most  of  them  who  have  been  applauded  for  never  looking  in  a  book  in  their  lives.  His 
latter  days  were  spent  in  the  pastoral  care  and  charge  of  the  church  at  Windsor,  where 
the  whole  Colony  of  Connecticut  considered  him  as  a  principal  piUar.and  father  of  the 
Colony. 

**  Rut  I  have  one  thing  to  relate  concerning  him  which  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  did 
not,  by  the  mention  thereof,  propound  and  expect  the  advantage  of  some  that  may  be 
my  readers.  Know  then  that,  tliough  our  Warham  were  as  pious  a  man  as  most  that 
were  out  of  Heaven,  yet  Satan  oi\en  threw  him  into  those  deadly  pangs  of  melancholy, 
that  made  him  despair  of  ever  getting  thither.  Such  were  the  "terrible  temptations  and 
horrible  bufTcttings  undergone  sometimes  by  the  soul  of  this  holy  man,  that  when  he  has 
administered  the  Lord's  ISupper  to  his  flock,  whom  he  durst  not  starve  by  omitting  to 
administer  that  ordinance,  yet  he  has  forborne  himself  to  partake  at  the  same  time  in  the 
ordinance,  through  the  fearful  dejections  of  his  mind,  which  persuaded  him  that  those 
blessed  seals  did  not  belong  unto  him.  The  dreadful  darkness  which  overwhelmed  this 
child  of  light  in  his  life,  did  not  wholly  leave  him  till  his  death.  'Tis  reported  that  he 
did  even  set  in  a  cloud,  when  he  retired  unto  the  glorified  societ}-  of  those  righteous  ones 
that  are  to  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father;  though  some  have 
averted  that  the  cloud  was  dispelled  before  he  expired.'' 
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JOHN  WILSON  * 

1630—1667. 

John  Wilson  was  born  at  Windsor,  England,  in  the  year  1558.  His 
£ather  was  Dr.  William  Wilson,  an  eminent  clergyman,  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Pauls,  of  Rochester  and  of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Cliff. 
His  mother  was  a  niece  of  Dr.  Edmund  Ghrindal,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Puritans  when  he  commenced  preaching,  though  his 
mind  soon  underwent  a  decisive  change.  After  having  exercised  his  ministry 
for  a  short  time  at  several  places,  and  at  Sudbury  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  having  been  at  different  periods  both  suspended  and  silenced  for  non- 
conformity, he  embarked  with  many  of  his  neighbours,  in  a  company  of 
fifteen  hundred,  who  came  to  New  England  with  John  Winthrop,  in  1630. 
They  left  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  the  12th  of  June 
the  principal  vessel  of  their  fleet  of  thirteen  arrived  at  Salem.  Mr.  Wilson 
was,  at  this  time,  forty-two  years  of  age. 

On  his  arrival  here,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Colony  in  all  its  move- 
ments and  interests,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  many  of  his  brethren  under  the  heavy  and  varied  afflictions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Having  settled  at  Charlestown  with  a 
considerable  part  of  his  colony  they  observed  a  day  of  fasting  on  the  30th 
of  July,  in  consideration  of  a  very  unusual  mortality  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  services.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor 
Dudley,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  God  and  each  other,  thus  forming  themselves  into  a  church.  This 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  to  which  place  most 
of  the  members  soon  after  removed.  About  the  close  of  August,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chosen  teaching  elder,  and  shortly  after  was  set  apart  to  his 
office  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  1631,  Mr.  Wilson  suled  for  England,  having  pre- 
viously designated  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and 
Mr.  Nowell,  the  Buling  Elders,  as  suitable  persons  to  exhort  and  instruct 
the  people  during  his  absence.  The  necessity  for  this,  however,  was,  to  a- 
great  extent,  prevented  by  the  arrival,  about  this  time,  of  John  Eliot, 
'*  The  Apostle,"  who  officiated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  place' during  his  absence. 
His  principal  object  in  visiting  England  at  this  time  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  induce  his  wife,  who  had  not  yet  come  hither,  to  return  with  him. 
But  though  he  was  successful  in  inducing  many  others  to  come,  she  seems, 
for  the  time,  to  have  been  proof  against  his  importunities.  He  returned 
to  New  England,  the  next  year,  reaching  Boston  on  the  26th  of  May.  On 
the  3d  of  July  following,  he  took  the  freeman's  oath,  thus  evincing  his 
fixed  purpose  to  remain  in  the  country. 

•Brook*8  Lircsin.— Winthrop'BN.  E.  I.— Mather's  Mag.  in.^Sm«noii>B  Hittoiy  of  the 
FSnt  Chnroby  Boiton.^Yoniig'B  Chron.^Felfi  EodeiiastlGal  HiiUwy  of  New  EDglacd,  I. 
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On  the  22d  of  November,  1632,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  before  been 
ordained*  teacher,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  set  apart  to 
that  office  by  the  Liying  on  of  tho  hands  of  the  ruling  elder  and  deacons. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1633,  the  Bev.  John  Cotton  was  ordained  as 
colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher. 

Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  England,  for  the  last  time,  late  in  the  autumn  of 

1634.  He  was  accompanied  by  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  in  whom  the 
eminent  virtues  of  his  father  were  happily  reproduced.  They  had  a 
perilous  voyage,  and  reached  their  destination  not  without  great  difficulty. 
One  main  object  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  view  was  to  secure  a  legacy  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Colony  by  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  But  he  accomplished  another,  still  more  important 
to  his  own  comfort — ^he  succeeded  in  inducing  his  wife  to  accompany  him 
on  his  return.     They  sailed  from   England  about   the  10th   of  August, 

1635,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  of  October  following.  There  were 
two  ships,  with  nearly  two  hundred  passengers,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  great  worth  and  respectability ;  and  among  them  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Shepard,  and  the  no  less  famous  Hugh  Peters.  They  had  a  very 
rough  passage,  and  were,  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  a  leak  in  the  ship 
which  they  could  not  immediately  discover,  in  imminent  danger  of  going 
to  the  bottom. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's  return,  the  Antinomian  controversyt  broke  out, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  kept  his  church  constantly  convulsed.  Mr. 
Cotton  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  favoured  the 
attempted  innovation,  being  imposed  upon  by  the  apparent  sanctity  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Wilson,  Oovernor  Winthrop,  and  a  few 
others,  set  their  faces  against  it  as  a  flint.  The  Church,  during  this  scene 
of  distraction,  retained  its  two  ministers ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have 
conducted  towards  each  other  with  Christian  moderation  and  prudence. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  mistake ;  the 
controversy  gradually  died  away ;  and  the  Church  was  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed harmony. 

While  the  Antinomian  controversy  was  pending,  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  against  the  Pequods,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 

•  Tb«  wocd  ordination  is,  for  tbe  mo«t  part,  restrioted  bj  popular  nae.  to  the  Oonfoirinc,  in  full, 
of  the  miniflteiial  office ;  while  inttnlUUion  denotei  the  aol  by  which  one  is  oonstltated  (he  pMtoc 
of  a  partieolar  church.  Bat  u  ordination,  with  the  New  En^^and  Fathcri,  inolnded  both  theie 
ideas,  and  as  the  word  is  still  nsed  to  some  extent  in  the  Congregational  Chnroh,  with  the  same  lati> 
tade,  I  shall  adhere,  in  treating  of  this  denomination,  to  the  primitire  usage* 

t  This  controrensr,  which  will  be  necessarilj  referred  to  in  sereral  subsequent  sketches,  origi> 
Bated  with  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  came  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  to  Boston,  in  1636,  and 
was  the  wife  of  William  Hutchinson,  a  representatiTe  of  Boston.  She  Was  profesMdly  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Cotton.  She  set  up  meetings  for  women,  at  which,  after  repeating  Mr.  CoUon's 
sermons,  she  used  to  add  reflections  of  her  own,  endeaTonring  to  make  it  appear  that  his  sermons 
were  in  aooordanoe  with  her  own  Antinomian  'Thwloirr.  Among  other  erratic  opinions,  she  main- 
tained that  believenare  personally  united  with  the  HoIt  Ghost;  and  that  the  CTidenoe  of  justifl- 
eation  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  parity  of  heart  and  Itfc,  but  In  a  direct  Divine  rCTclation.  She 
qaicUy  produced  an  agitation  that  spread  over  the  whole  Colony.  Those  who  opposed  her,  w«i« 
said  to  M  in  favour  of  a  oorenaat  of  works;  and  those  who  supported  her,  to  be  vindicating  acove- 
Bant  of  grsoe.  At  length,  in  1687,  a  Synod  was  called  to  act  in  view  of  the  alarming  state  of 
things;  and,  after  mncn  deliberation  and  disenarioo,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  no  less  than 
eighty-twoopinions  then  propagated  in  the  country.  In  Kovember  of  the  nune  year,  Mn.  Hutoh- 
inson  herself  was  called  before  the  Court;  and  being  ooiMoted  of  traducing  the  ministcrt^  and 
of  inculcating  heresy,  she  was  banished  the  Colony.  The  Church  in  Boston  excommunicated 
her,  after  havinc  long  laboured  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  renounoe  her  errom.  She  went  with  her 
husband  to  Rhode  IdsAd,  and,  after  his  death  in  1642,  she  removed  into  the  Dutch  oountxy  bevond 
New  Haven,  where,  the  next  year,  heaelf  and  most  of  her  family  were  mnrdsned  by  the  InduuBti 
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chaplain.  Here  he  encountered  many  perils,  but  hiB  faith  and  courage 
never  faltered.  The  result  of  the  war,  so  fatal  to  the  Indians,  was  pre- 
dicted with  the  utmost  confidence  by  Mr.  Wilson,  before  he  engaged  in  the 
expedition. 

Mr.  Cotton  having  died  in  1652,  the  Rev.  John  Norton  succeeded  him 
as  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1656 ;  but  Mr.  Norton's  death  in  1663,  left 
Mr.  Wilson  again,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  with  the  whole  charge  of  the 
congregation.  He,  however,  still  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
acceptance  ;  for  though  his  intellectual  powers  were  evidently  on  the  decline, 
his  devout  affections  were  as  lively  and  elevated  as  ever,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle  John  seemed  to  breathe  in  all  his  utterances,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  private.  At  length,  his  infirmities  assumed  the  form  of  a  serious 
disease,  and  it  was  realized  by  all  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  Such  was  the  confidence  that  was  felt  in  the  power  of  his  faith,  that 
many  persons  of  note  came — some  from  a  distance,  and  bringing  their 
children — to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  His  last  exercises  were  worthy 
to  crown  such  a  life  as  he  had  lived.  To  an  inquiry  of  his  daughter, 
respecting  his  health  the  evening  before  he  died,  lifting  his  hand  he  replied 
— **  Vanishing  things,  vanishing  things  ;'*  and  then  prayed  most  affection- 
ately with  and  for  his  friends.  After  this  he  remained  quiet  till  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  He  died  August  7, 1667,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Richard  Mather,  on  the  text — '*  Your 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?     And  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?" 

Mrs.  Wilson  died  about  the  year  1659.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at 
least  four  children,  one  only  having  been  bom  in  this  country.  The  eldest 
son,  Edmund,  named  for  his  great  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
went  to  Europe,  and  completed  his  education,  by  studying  first  in  Holland, 
and  then  in  Italy,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  in  Medicine.  He 
was  a  most  worthy  and  accomplished  man,  and  died  in  England  about  1658. 
His  son  Joh7i  was  bom  July,  1621 ;  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Harvard 
College,  1642 ;  was  ordained  as  Colleague  with  Richard  Mather,  at  Dor- 
chester; and,  after  two  years,  was  settled  in  Medfield,  where  he  was  pastor 
forty  years,  and  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1691,  aged  seventy.  His 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Ezckiel  Rogers  of  Rowley,  and 
died  soon  after  her  mother.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married 
in  1651,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Roxbury,  and  became  the  mother 
of  twelve  children. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  poem, 
is  a  duodecimo  volume,  published  in  England,  entitled  "  Helps  to  Faith." 
The  last  '*  Thursday  Lecture  "  he  preached  was  taken  down  by  some  steno- 
grapher, and  published  a  number  of  years  after  Mr.  W.'s  death. 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson's  character: — 

•  •  «  •  "  In  his  younger  time,  he  had  been  used  unto  a  more  methodical  way  of 
preaching,  and  was  therefore  admired  above  many,  by  no  less  auditors  than  Dr.  Good- 
win, Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Bridge,  when  they  travelled  flrom  Cambridge  into  Essex  on 
purpose  to  observe  the  ministers  in  that  county;  but  after  he  became  a  pastor,  joined 
with  such  illuminating  teachers,  he  gave  himself  a  liberty  to  preach  more  afler  the 
primitive  manner,  without  any  di^inct  propositions,  but  chiefly  in  exhortations  and 
admonitions  and  good  wholesome  counsels,  tending  to  excite  good  motions  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers;  (but  upon  the  same  texts  that  were  doctrinally  handled  by  his  colleague 
instantly  before:)  and  yet  sometimes  his  pastoral  discourses  had  such  a  spirit  in  them, 
that  Mr.  Shepard  would  say,  <  Methinks  I  hear  an  Apostle  when  I  hear  this  man.'   *   * 

*  *    *    *    Indeed  if  the  picture  of  this  good  and  therein  great  man,  were  to  be 
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exactly  given,  great  leal  with  great  love  would  be  the  two  principal  strokes  that,  joined 
with  orthodoxy,  should  make  up  liis  portraiture.  He  had  the  zeal  of  a  Phineas — I  had 
almost  said  of  a  seraphim,  in  testifying  against  everything  that  he  thought  ofTensive  unto 
God.  The  opinionists  which  attempted  at  any  time  to  debase  the  Scripture,  or  confoniid 
the  order  embraced  in  our  churches,  underwent  the  most  pungent  animadversions  of 
this  his  devout  zeal;  whence,  when  a  certain  assembly  of  people  which  he  approved  not, 
had  set  up  in  Boston,  he  charged  all  his  family  that  they  riiould  never  dare  so  much  as 
onoe  to  enter  into  that  assembly.  •  •  •  •  But  though  he  was  thus  like  John,  a 
son  of  thunder  against  seducers,  yet  he  was,  like  that  blessed  and  beloved  Apostle,  also 
all  made  up  of  love.  He  was  full  of  affection,  and  ready  to  help  and  relieve  and  com- 
fort the  distressed ;  his  house  was  renowned  for  hospitality,  and  his  purse  was  continually 
emptying  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  needy.  ••••'• 

**  Being  a  man  of  prayer,  he  was  very  much  a  man  of  God ;  and  a  certain  prophetical 
afflatus,  which  often  directs  the  speeches  of  such  men,  did  sometimes  remarkably  appear 
in  the  speeches  of  this  holy  man."  [Cotton  Mather  cites  various  instances  of  this,  ot 
which  the  two  following  are  a  specimen: — ]  ''  When  one  Mr.  Adams  who  waited  on  him 
from  Hartford  to  Weathersfleld  was  followed  with  the  news  of  his  daughter's  being 
fallen  suddenly  and  doubtfully  sick,  Mr.  Wilson  looking  up  to  Heaven  began  mightily 
to  wrestle  with  Giod  for  the  life  of  the  young  woman:  *  Lord,'  said  he,  '  wilt  thou  now 
take  away  thy  servant's  child,  when  thou  seest  he  is  attending  on  thy  poor  unworthy 
servant  in  most  Christian  kindness  ?  Oh,  do  it  not ! '  And  then  turning  himself  about 
unto  Mr.  Adams, — '  Brother,'  said  he,  '  I  trust  your  daughter  shall  live ;  I  believe  in 
God  she  shall  recover  of  this  sickness.'  And  so  it  marvellously  came  to  pass.  •  •  • 
A  Pequot  Indian  in  a  canoe  was  espied  by  the  English,  within  gunshot,  carrying  away 
an  English  maid  with  a  design  to  destroy  or  abuse  her. '  The  soldiers  (earing  to  kill  the 
maid,  if  they  shot  at  the  Indian,  asked  Mr.  Wilson's  counsel,  who  forbad  them  to  fear, 
and  assured  them,  God  will  direct  the  bullet.  They  shot  accordingly,  and  killed  tlie 
Indian,  though  then  moving  swiftly  upon  the  water,  and  saved  the  maid  free  from  all 
Iiarm  whatever. 

*'  There  is  a  certain  little  sport  of  wit  in  anagrammatizing  the  names  of  men,  which 
wa«  used  as  long  ago  at  least  as  the  days  of  old  Lycophron.  •  •  •  But  of  all  the 
anagrammatizers  that  have  been  trying  their  fancies  for  the  two  thousand  years  which 
have  run  out  since  the  days  of  Lycophron,  yea  or  for  more  than  five  thousand,  since  the 
days  of  our  first  fatlier,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  that  made  so  many  or  so 
nimbly,  as  our  Mr.  Wilson;  who,  together  with  his  quick  turns  upon  the  names  of  his 
friends,  would  ordinarily  fetch,  and  rather  than  lose,  would  even  force,  devout  instruc- 
tions out  of  his  anagrams." 


-♦♦" 


GEORGE  PHILLIPS  * 

1630—1644. 

George  Phillips  was  bom  at  Rondham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England.  Having  given  early  indications  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  strong 
love  of  learning,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University,!  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  scholar.  Theo- 
logy was  his  favourite  study  ;  and,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  more  celebrated  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Not  long  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  began  to  entertain  scruples 
in  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Established  Church, — ^the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  Puri- 
tans,— among  whom  was  John  Winthrop, — about  to  migrate  to  New  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Salem  in  1630.  Governor  Winthrop,  in 
a  letter  written  at  that  time,  speaking  of  Mr.  Phillips'  religious  ministra- 
tions on  board  the  vessel,  says — '*He  gave  very  good  content  to  all  the 

*Xather''B  Msg.,  III.— Frsnds'  Hlstoiy  of  Watertown.— KendsU's  Gentary  Sexmon.— Fanner*i 
QcDMlogiml  Renter .^-Toong's  Chron. — Prime's  HUtoiy  of  Long  Island, 
t  PihK«  sapposcs  it  to  haveoesn  the  University  of  Cambridge 
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company,  as  he  did  in  all  his  exercises,  so  as  they  had  much  oanse.to  bl 
Giod  for  him.**  Shortly  afiter  his  arrival,  he  suffered  a  seyere  affliction  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who,  though  an  only  child,  had  cheerfully  left  her 
parents  and  country,  to  share  with  her  husband  the  perils  and  sacrifices 
then  incident  to  New  England  life.  She  died  at  Salem,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  **  who,'*  as  Cotton  Mather  says, 
'*  also  took  New  England  in  her  way  to  Heaven." 

Mr.  Phillips,  with  a  considerable  number  of  others,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  great  respectability,  soon  selected  a  place  on  Charles 
river  for  a  settlement,  which  they  called  Watertown.  Here  their  first 
business  was  to  establish  a  church  ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  the  very  next  month  after  they  landed  in  New  England, 
they  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  as  the  basis  cf  their  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  This  instrument  was  signed  by  about  forty  men  ;  and  the 
first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  The  salary 
settled  upon  the  minister  was  £30  a  year.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  intervid 
between  his  arrival  in  the  country  and  the  formation  of  the  church,  had 
been  engaged,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson,  in  preaching  in  Charlestown 
and  Boston  ;  **  their  meeting  place,"  says  Eoger  Clap,*  '*  being  abroad 
under  a  tree,  where  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips  preach 
many  a  good  sermon." 

Mr.  Phillips  continued  the  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  the  year  1639, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Knowles,  who  had  then  lately  arrived  in  New  England, 
became  his  associate. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Knowles  migrated  to  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Phillips  was  leh 
again  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  He  continued  his  labours  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644,  when  he  had  been  the 
minister  of  Watertown  fourteen  years.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  great 
diligence  and  fervour,  and  was  attended  with  a  rich  blessing.  His  church 
testified  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  grateful  respect  for  his 
memory,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Samuel^  who  was 
afterwards  the  minister  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Phillips  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  was 
an  able  controversial  writer  ;  and  yet  he  was  modest  and  unpretending,  and 
no  wise  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  disputatious.  One  of  his  hearers,  after 
having  had  a  conference  with  him  on  infant  baptism,  and  some  points  of 
Church  government,  obtained  from  him  a  written  copy  of  his  arguments  ; 
and  baving  sent  it  to  England,  it  was  published  there,  accompanied  with  an 
answer.  Mr.  Phillips  thought  proper  to  notice  the  book,  and  he  published 
a  '*  Reply  to  the  confutation  of  some  grounds  of  infant  baptism  ;  as  also 
concerning  the  form  of  a  church,  put  forth  against  me  by  one  Thomas 
Lamb."  It  was  recommended  by  the  London  ministers,  and  Mr.  Shepard 
of  Cambridge  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy by  letter  with  Mr.  Shepard  on  some  points  of  Church  discipline ; 

*  RoaiB  CLAPy  one  of  the  flrat  settlen  of  Dorahegter,  mm  born  in  England,  April  4»  1699, 
»nd  came  to  this  coantir  with  Wurbam  and  Mareriek,  in  1630.  He  was  repnaentatiTe  of  tbe 
town,  and  in  Angoat,  1665,  was  apiwinted  by  the  General  Ck>art  the  Captain  of  Castle  William. 
He  resinied  this  offioe  in  1686,  baring  during  the  time  that  he  held  it,  offioiated  alao  at  chap- 
lain to  ue  toldien.  He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  2, 1691,  agedeightj-one.  He  was  diftincvisbed 
for  bis  bnmilitj,  piety  and  dignity.  HiB  memoin*  written  by  bimselfi  were  pnbliibed  oy  Mr. 
Prince,  in  1731. 
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bat,  though  the  controversy  was  conduoted  with  great  urbanity,  as  well  as 
great  ability,  it  was  never  published. 

Mr.  PhiUips  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  nearly  all  his  contempo- 
raries, in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congregationalism  ;  insomuch  that 
his  views  were,  for  a  time,  regarded  as  novel  and  extreme.  So  decidedly 
opposed  was  he  to  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
he  declared  that  ^'if  they  would  have  him  stand  minister  by  that  calling 
which  he  received  from  the  prelates  in  England,  he  would  leave  them." 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  uncompromising  spirit,  the  name 
of  Phillips  is  one  of  the  names  subscribed  to  the  famous  letter  written  on 
board  the  Arabella,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  respectful  kindness 
manifested  towards  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  stated,  as  a  peculiarity 
in  his  ecclesiastical  conduct,  that  he  administered  the  ordinances  to 
the  churches  in  Boston,  while  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  was  gone 
to  England ; — ^for  the  .right  of  a  minister  to  dispense  the  ordinances  to 
uy  other  church  than  his  own,  was,  at  that  time,  so  generally  questioned, 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  said  to  have  stood  alone  in  claiming  and  exercising  this 
prerogative.  He  was  a  man  of  great  independence  of  mind,  and  adhered 
with  unyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions.  He  was  eminently 
skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  his  custom  to 
read  through  the  Bible  regularly  six  times  a  year ;  and  so  familiar  was  he 
with  every  part  of  it,  that  he  never  needed  a  Concordance. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  thus  notices  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips 

among  the  events  of  the  year  1644  : — 

"  July  2d.  Geofge  PlillUps  was  buried:  he  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at 
WatertowD,  a  godly  man,  specially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  his  place,  much  lament- 
<^  of  bis  own  people  and  othere." 

Mr.  Phillips,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred  at  Salem,  was 
married  a  second  time  ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  five  children.  Samuel^ 
a  son  by  the  first  marriage,  was  born  in  Boxford,  England,  in  1625 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650 ;  was  soon  after  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Kowley,  as  colleague  of  the  Bev.  Ezekiel  Kogers  ;  and  died  greatly 
lamented,  April  22,  1696,  aged  seventy- one.  Ho  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich, — who  died  July  15, 1713,  aged  eighty-six. 
One  of  his  sons,  George^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686 ; 
preached  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  some  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  went  to 
Brook  Haven,  where  he  preached  for  some  time  without  being  installed. 
His  installation  took  place  in  1702,  and  he  died  June  17,  1739,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  man,  but  is  said  to  have  indul^d 
too  much  in  wit  and  drollery,  to  maintain  well  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 

Vol.  I.  3 
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JOHN  ELIOT  * 

1631—1690. 

JonN  Eliot  (commonly  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians)  was  bom  in 
Nasing,  Essex,  England,  in  the  year  1604.  To  the  excellent  character  of 
his  parents  he  bore  testimony,  in  after  life,  in  these  words — *'  I  do  see  that 
it  was  a  great  favour  of  God  unto  me  to  season  my  first  years  with  the  fear 
of  God,  the  word  and  prayer." 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  distingubhed  by  his  fondness  for  the  languages,  and  especially  b}* 
his  uncommon  attainments  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  afterwards  came  to  this  country,  having  been  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
had  established  a  school  in  the  town  of  Little  Braddow,  near  Chelmsford, 
Essex,  in  which  Mr.  Eliot,  after  leaving  the  University,  was  employed  as  an 
usher.  Through  Mr.  Hooker's  influence,  Mr.  Eliot  was  led  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Christian  ministry.  But,  as  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of 
non-conformity,  he  could  not  enter  upon  any  stated  charge  on  the  terms 
required  of  the  clergy.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  migrate  to  America, 
where  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  without  restraint. 

Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Boston  in  November,  1631,  in  the  ship  Lyon, 
with  Governor  Winthrop's  lady  and  children,  and  sixty  others.  The  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Boston,  being  then  absent  on  a  visit 
to  England,  to  settle  his  affairs,  that  church  was  without  any  regular  supply  ; 
and  Mr.  Eliot  having  become  a  member  of  it,  took  Mr.  Wilson's  place  as 
preacher  for  several  months ;  and  when  Mr.  W.  returned,  was  invited  to 
become  his  colleague.  But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  several  individuals, 
before  leaving  England,  that,  if  they  should  remove  to  America,  he  would  be 
their  minister.  They  came  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  settled  at  Rox- 
bury  ;  and  having  formed  a  church  there,  secured  Mr.  Eliot's  services.  He 
was  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  continued  pastor  of  the  same  church 
nearly  sixty  years. 

In  1632,  Mr.  Eliot  was  married  to  Hanna  Mumford,  a  pious  young  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in  England,  and  who  came  to  America  by 
appointment,  with  his  other  friends,  the  year  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  November  5, 
1632.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wclde  was  set  apart  as  his  coUeagae, 
with  the  title  of  pastor ;  and  the  two  lived  together  in  the  utmost  harmony. 
In  1637,  they  unitedly  opposed  the  fanatical  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  were  both  witnesses  against  her  at  her  trial.  In  1639,  they  were 
appointed,  with  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  to  make  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  That  it  did  not  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, thus  addressed  the  translators : — 

"  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 

"  Of  missing  to  give  iis  very  good  rhyme; 

*'  And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 

''  But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  streogthen." 

•Matbcr*8  Mag  ,  III.— Hssb.  Hist.  Coll.,  I.,  m.—Holiiics*  Amerioan  Annals,  I.— Brack's 
Lives,  III.— Fiands'  life  of  Eliot.— Adams'  do. 
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Mr.  Welde  went  to  England  in  1641,  and  nerer  afterwards  returned  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Eliot's  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Danforth  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter. 

In  the  year  1650,  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  a  book  called  **  The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth ;"  which  shortly  after  was  printed  in  England.  In  1660,  the 
(lovemor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  condemned  this  book  as  being  *'  full 
of  seditious  principles  and  notions  in  relation  to  all  established  governments 
in  the  Christian  world,  especially  against  the  government  established  in  their 
native  country.**  Mr.  Eliot  acknowledged  himself  in  error,  and  presented 
his  recantation  to  the  General  Court.  He  speaks  in  it  of  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  as  '*  the  late  innovators**  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  monarchy  as  restored  under  Charles  II.,  **  as  not  only  a  lawful  but 
eminent  form  of  government.**  The  book  was  suppressed,  and  Mr.  Eliot's 
recantation  was  published  through  the  Colony.  This  incident  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  lack  of  firmness  in  Mr.  Eliot ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  led,  by  the  ill  success  of  Cromwell, 
to  imagine  that  he  hod  misinterpreted  the  purposes  of  God,  and  felt  himself 
bound  as  a  Christian  to  act  accordingly.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  was  ever  even  suspected  of  timidity  or  indecision. 

What  chiefly  gave  Mr.  Eliot  his  prominence  among  the  ministers  of  his 
day,  was  his  wonderful  seal  and  success  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
His  attention  and  sympathies  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  drawn  towards 
his  heathen  neighbours ;  and  he  felt  irresistibly  constrained  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  enlighten  and  save  them.  When  he  first  entered  this  dark 
and  unpromising  field  of  labour,  there  were  nearly  twenty  tribes  of  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  though  they  strikingly  resembled 
each  other  in  language,  mannei-s  and  religion.  Having  acquired,  through  a 
native  Indian  who  understood  English,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  first  preached  to  an  Indian  assembly  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present 
town  of  Newton,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1646.  After  a  short  prayer,  he 
explained  the  commandments,  described  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour,  the  judgment  day  and  its  consequences,  and  exhorted  them  to 
receive  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  pray  to  God.  Having  finished  his 
discourse,  he  inquired  whether  they  understood  what  he  had  said,  and  they 
signified  that  they  understood  all.  He  then  desired  them  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  might  have  occurred  to  them;  and  one  immediately  inquired 
whether  Jesus  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language ; 
another,  how  all  the  world  became  fall  of  people,  if  they  were  all  once 
drowned ;  and  a  third,  how  there  could  be  the  image  of  God,  since  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  commandment.  Shortly  after,  he  preached  to  them  again, 
and  some  of  them  were  affected  to  tears  while  he  was  addressing  them.  He 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Sachems  and  Pawaws  or  priests,  who  were 
apprehensive  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  would  be  the  means  of 
their  losing  their  authority.  When  he  was  alone  with  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  commanded  him  to  desist  from  his  labours  on  peril,  of  his  life ; 
but  he  said  calmly  to  them  in  reply — **  I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great 
God,  and  my  God  is  with  me ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you  nor  all  the  Sachems 
in  the  country  ;  I  will  go  on — do  you  touch  me,  if  you  dare.**  His  seal 
prompted  him  to  encounter  fearlessly  the  most  appalling  dangers,  and  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  most  incredible  hardships.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he 
writes  thus — '*  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the 
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week  nnto  the  sixth ;  bat  so  travelled,  and  at  night  poll  off  my  boots,  and 
wring  my  stookings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God 
steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  I.  Timothy  ii.  3 
— *  Endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  '*  He  made  a 
missionary  tour  every  fortnight,  and,  at  different  periods,  visited  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies,  pursuing  his  way 
aa  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

These  arduous  and  self-denying  labours  were  not  in  vain.  The  natives 
who  felt  the  impression  of  Divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ^^  praying  Ifidians.^*  As  early  as  1648,  he  had 
begun  to  witness  considerable  fruit  from  his  missionary  labours,  insomuch 
that  he  could  say — **  I  could  find  at  least  twenty  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  durst  freely  join  in  church  fellowship."  In  1651,  the  first 
Protestant  Indian  Church  ever  established  in  America  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Eliot  at  Natick,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregational  churches  in 
New  England ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  house  of  worship  was  erected, 
and  a  form  of  government  established  through  his  instrumentality,  similar 
to  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xviii,  21.  Other  Indian  churches 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  he  frequently  visited 
them;  though  he  regarded  the  church  at  Natick,  which  he  first  established, 
as  more  particularly  under  his  pastoral  care.  His  efforts  to  promote  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  were  never  intermitted  ; 
he  enlisted  several  other  ministers  to  co-operate  with  him,  whose  labours 
were  greatly  blessed  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  twenty-four  of  the  natives  engaged 
in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  September,  1661,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  to  publish  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language  ; 
and  three  years  after,  the  Old  Testament  was  added ;  and  the  whole  Bible, 
with  a  Catechism  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  was  thus  given  to  the 
Aborigines  in  their  own  tongue,  within  forty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  It  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson.  A  copy, 
handsomely  bound,  was  sent  to  Charles  II. ;  and  Kichard  Baxter  says 
of  it — "  Such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  plantation  was  never  before  presented 
unto  a  King."  Cotton  Mather  says  of  this  Bible — "Behold,  ye  Americans, 
the  greatest  honour  that  ever  you  were  partakers  of, — the  Bible  was  print- 
ed here  at  our  Cambridge,  and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in 
all  America,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  world.  The  whole  translation 
he  writ  with  but  one  pen ;  which  pen,  had  it  nojt  been  lost,  would  have 
certainly  desewed  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen  with 
which  Holland  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch.'*  The  publication  of  the 
Bible  was  followed  with  that  of  Primers,  Grammars,  Psalters,  Catechisms, 
The  Practice  of  Piety,  Baxter's  Call,  and  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert  and 
Sound  Believer, — all  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Eliot. 

Mr.  Eliot  manifested  his  friendship  for  the  Indians  by  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  for  their  protection,  during  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  Some  of  those 
who  had  received  the  €K>spel,  were  sold  intiO  bondage  at  Tangier ;  and  be 
wrote  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  requesting  him  to  interpose,  if  pos- 
sible, for  their  redemption.  Though  he  was  subjected  to  great  reproach, 
and  even  bitter  hostility,  for  his  friendly  services  in  their  behalf,  yet  nothing 
ooold  quench  either  his  charity  or  his  seal.    This  cruel  war  proved  adverse 
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to  tli6  BQCcess  of  subsequent  missionary  efforts ;  but  so  long  as  the  old 
*'  Apostle  "  lived,  he  never  ceased  to  regard  his  Indian  converts  with  not 
only  a  Christian,  but  even  a  pate'mal,  solicitude. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Eliot  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1687.  During  her  residence  in  this  country,  Cotton  Mather  says — 
"*  Hhe  had  attained  unto  a  considerable  skill  in  physic  and  chirurgery,  which 
enabled  her  to  dispense  many  safe,  good,  and  useful  medicines  unto  the  poor 
that  had  occasion  for  them ;  and  some  hundreds  of  sick,  and  weak,  and 
maimed  people  owed  praises  to  God  for  the  benefit  which  therein  they  freely 
received  of  her."  She  managed  all  her  husband's  private  affairs,  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of  his  high  calling. 
When  he  stood  over  her  coffin,  bowed  as  he  was  under  the  weight  of  years, 
he  said  to  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  funeral — **  Here  lies  my  dear, 
pious,  prudent,  prayerful  wife.  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return 
to  me." 

As  Mr.  Eliot  had  become  disabled  by  age  for  much  ministerial  labour, 
and  knew  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  felt  a  strong 
solicitude  in  respect  to  a  successor ;  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people, 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  office  in 
the  autumn  of  1688.  The  last  time  he  preached  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
occasion  of  a  public  fast,  when  he  expounded  the  eighty- third  Psalm,  and 
(concluded  his  exposition  with  an  apology,  begging  his  hearers  to  pardon  the 
poorness,  and  meanness,  and  brokenness,  of  his  meditations  ;  adding,  '*  My 
dear  brother  here  will  by  and  bye  mend  all." 

He  once  expressed  the  fear  that  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  Messrs. 
Cotton  of  Boston,  and  Mather  of  Dorchester,  who  had  gone  to  Heaven 
many  years  before,  would  suspect  him  to  have  gone  the  wrong  way,  becauso 
he  staid  so  long  behind  them. 

Mr.  Walter  coming  in  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Eliot  said, 
'  ^  Brother,  thou  art  welcome  to  my  very  soul.  Pray  retire  to  thy  study  for  me, 
and  give  me  leave  to  be  gone ;"  meaning  that  he  should  pray  for  his  speedy 
release.  Being  asked  how  he  was,  he  said — '*  Alas,  I  have  lost  every  thing; 
my  understanding  leaves  me  ;  my  memory  fails  me  ;  my  utterance  fails  me ; 
hut  I  thank  God,  my  charity  holds  out  still ;  I  find  that  rather  grows  than 
fails."  Speaking  of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the 
Indians,  he  said, — **  There  is  a  cloud,  a  dark  cloud,  upon  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  poor  Indians.  The  Lord  revive  and  prosper  that  work, 
and  grant  that  it  may  live  when  I  am  dead.  It  is  a  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  much  and  long  about.  But  what  was  the  word  I  spoke  last  ?  I 
recal  that  word — 7ny  doings  I  Alas,  they  have  been  poor  and  small  and 
lean  doings;  and  I'll  be  the  man  that  shall  throw  the  first  stone  at 
them  all."  One  of  his  last  expressions  was — **  Welcome  joy !"  With 
his  last  breath,  he  said  to  those  who  stood  around  his  dying  bed — **  Piayy 
pray,  pnty'"  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  the  father  of  six  children,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  daugh« 
ter.  One  son  only,  and  the  daughter  survived  him.  Four  of  his  sons  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  John,  the  eldest,  was  graduated  in  1656 ; 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Newton,  in  1664 ;  preached  frequently  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  Indians ;  assisted  his  father  in  translating  the  Bible ;  and  died 
October  11,  1668,  in  his  thirty-third  year.     Joseph,  the  second  son,  was 
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gndaated  in  1658,  was  settled  as  mmiBter  of  Ooilford,  Gonnectioat,  in  1664, 
and  died  May  24,  1694,  aged  fifiy-flve.  Samuel y  the  third  son,  was  grad- 
uated in  1660,  was  a  tutor  and  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  but  died  yonng.  [The  fourth  son,  Aaron,  died  in  1655,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen].  The  fifth  son,  Benjamin,  was  graduated  in  1665,  became  a 
preacher,  and  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  his  father,  but  died  before 
him. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eliot's  publications :— ^Seyeral  Letters  in 
a  work  entitled  ''  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Oospel  among  the  Indians," 
1649.  Tears  of  Repentance,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mayhew,  1653.  A 
late  and  further  manifestation  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  1655.  Of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New 
England ;  being  a  relation  of  the  confessions  made  by  several  Indians,  in 
order  to  their  admission  into  church  fellowship,  1659.  Dying  Speeches  and 
Counsels  of  such  Indians  ss  died  in  the  Lord.  The  Jews  in  America, 
1660.  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  1660.  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Indian  Tongue,  1661.  Translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Indian,  1663.  An  Indian  Grammar,  1666.  A  brief  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  the  year  1670 ; 
1671.  The  Logic  Primer  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  1672.  The  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  in  English,  1678.  The  Divine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches.  The  Psalms  translated  into  Indian  metre,  and  a  Catechism, 
annexed  to  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Translations  of  the  *'  Prac- 
tice of  Piety,"  **  Baxter's  Call,"  and  several  of  Shepard's  works. 

Nine  of  his  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Boyle  are  in  the  third,  and  his  account 
of  Indian  churches  in  the  tenth,  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  knew  the  old  Apostle  well,  thus  represents  him : — 

''  Snch  WM  the  piety  of  onr  Eliot  that,  like  another  Moses,  he  liad  upon  his  face  a 
continnal  shine,  arising  from  his  nnintermpted  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  might  say,  aAer  the  Psalmist,  I  Prayer,  as  being  in 
a  manner  made  up  of  it.  Could  the  walls  of  his  old  study  speak,  they  would  even 
ravish  us  with  a  relation  of  the  many  hundred  and  thousand  fervent  prayers  which  lie 
there  poured  out  before  the  Lord.  •  •  •  •  He  had  a  particular  art  at  spiritual- 
izing of  earthly  objects,  and  raising  of  high  thoughts  from  very  mean  things.  As  once 
going  with  some  feebleness  and  weariness  np  the  hill  on  which  his  meeting  house  now 
stands,  he  said  tinto  the  person  who  led  him,  *  This  is  very  like  unto  the  way  to  Heaven, 
'tis  up  hill !  The  Lord,  by  his  grace,  fetch  us  up  !'  And  instantly  spying  a  buah  near 
him,  he  as  nimbly  added,  '  And  truly  there  arc  thorns  and  briars  in" the  way  too.'  •  • 
The  sun  did  not  set  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath,  till  he  Iiad  begun  his  preparation  for 
it;  and  when  the  Lord's  day  came,  you  might  have  seen  John  in  the  spirit  every  week. 
Bvery  day  was  a  sort  of  Sabbath  to  him,  but  the  Sabbath  day  was  a  kind,  a  type,  a 
taste,  of  Heaven  with  him.  •  •  •  The  sleep  that  he  allowed  himself  cheated  him 
not  of  his  morning  hours;  but  he  reckoned  the  morning  no  less  a  friend  unto  the  Graces, 
than  the  Muses.  He  would  call  upon  students — ^  I  pray  look  to  it  that  you  be  morning 
birds.'  •  •  •  Xbe  meat  upon  which  he  lived  was  a  homely  but  wholesome  diet. 
*  *  *  The  drink  which  he  still  used  was  very  small ;  he  cared  not  for  wines  or  drams, 
and  I  believe  he  never  once  in  all  his  life  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  so  much  as  a  noxious 
fnme  in  his  head  from  any  of  them.  •  *  •  His  apparel  was  without  anv  ornament, 
except  that  of  humility.  •  •  •  Had  yon  seen  him  with  his  leathern  girdle  (for  snch 
an  one  he  wore)  about  his  loins,  you  would  almost  have  thought  what  Herod 
feared,  that  John  Baptist  had  come  to  life  again.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  regards  a  Nasa- 
rite  indeed,  unless  in  this  one,  that  long  hair  was  alwajrs  very  loathsome  to  him.  *  *  • 
The  hair  or  them  that  professed  religion,  long  before  his  death,  grew  too  long  for  him  to 
swallow:  and  he  would  express  himself  continually  with  a  boiling  zeal  concerning  it, 
until  at  last  be  gave  over,  with  some  regret,  oomplaming, — ^  The  lust  is  become  insaper- 
able.'  •  •  •  His  liberality  to  pious  uses,  whether  public  or  private,  went  much 
beyond  the  proportions  of  hb  Uttle  estate  in  the  world.    Many  hundreds  of  pounds  did 
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1m  freelj  bestow  npon  the  poor;  and  he  would,  with  a  rerjr  forcible  importanlty,  presi 
his  nel^hbottrs  to  join  with  him  in  such  beneficences.'' 

HiB  testimony  concerning  Eliot's  preaching  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  To  his  congregation,  he  was  a  preacher  that  made  it  his  care  to  give  every  one  their 
meat  in  due  seasou.  It  was  food  and  not  froth,  which  in  his  public  sermons  he  enter- 
tained the  souls  of  his  people  with;  he  did  not  starve  them  with  empty  and  windy 
speculations,  or  with  such  things  as  animum  non  dant,  quia  non  habent ;  much  less  did 
be  kill  them  with  such  poison  as  is  too  commonly  exposed  by  the  Amuuian.and  Socinian 
doctors  tliat  have  too  often  sat  in  Moses'  chair,  llis  way  of  pi'caching  was  very  plain. 
so  that  the  very  lambs  might  wade  into  his  discourses  on  those  texts  and  themes,  wherein 
elephants  might  swim;  and  herewithal,  it  was  very  powerful;  his  delivery  was  always 
very  graceful  and  grateful ;  but  when  he  was  to  use  reproo&  and  warnings  against  any 
«n,  his  voice  would  rise  into  a  warmth  which  had  in  it  very  much  of  energy  as  well  as 
decency;  he  would  sound  the  trumpets  of  God  a^inst  all  vice,  with  a  most  penetrating 
liveliness,  and  make  his  pulpit  another  Mount  Stnai,  for  the  flashes  of  lightning  therein 
displayed  against  the  breaches  of  the  law  given  upon  that  burning  mountain.  And 
I  observed  that  there  was  usually  a  special  fervour  in  the  rebukes  which  he  bestowed 
Qpou  carnality,  a  canial  frame  and  life  in  professors  of  religion;  when  he  was  to  brand 
the  earthly-mindedneas  of  church  members,  and  the  allowance  and  the  indulgence  which 
they  often  gave  unto  themselves  in  sensual  delights,  here  he  was  a  right  Boanerges;  he 
then  spoke,  as  'twas  said  one  of  the  ancients  did,  Quot  verba  tot  fulminaj  as  many 
tbanderboUs  as  words. 

"  It  was  another  property  of  his  preaching  that  there  was  evermore  much  of  Christ 
in  it;  and  with  I*aul  he  could  say,  '  I  determined  to  I'now  nothing  but  Jesus  Clirist,' 
having  that  blessed  name  in  his  discourses,  with  a  frequency  like  that  with  which  Paul 
mentions  it  in  his  epistles.  As  'twas  noted  of  Dr.  Bodly,  that  whatever  subject  he  were 
upon,  in  the  application,  »till  bis  use  of  it  would  be,  to  drive  men  unto  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  loadstone  which  gave  a  touch  to 
all  the  sermons  of  our  £liot;  a  glorious,  precious,  lovely  Christ  was  the  point  of  Heaven 
which  they  still  verged  unto.  lYom  this  inclination  it  was,  that  altho'  he  printed  several 
English  books  before  he  died,  yet  his  heart  seemed  not  so  much  in  any  of  them  as  in  that 
serious  and  savoury  book  of  his  entitled  *  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Holy 
Ubtory  of  Jesus  Christ.'  From  hence  also  'twas  that  he  would  give  that  advice  to 
Young  preachers, — *  Fniy  let  there  be  much  of  Christ  in  your  ministry;'  and  when  he  had 
heard  a  sermon  which  had  any  special  relish  of  a  blessed  Jesus  in  it,  he  would  say  there- 
npon,  '  Oh,  blessed  bo  God  that  we  have  Christ  so  much  and  so  well  preached  in  poor 
New  England !' 

''  Moreover  he  liked  no  preaching  but  what  had  been  well  studied  for;  and  he  would 
very  much  commend  a  sermon  which  he  could  perceive  had  required  some  good  thinking 
sod  reading  in  the  author  <»f  it.  I  have  been  present  when  he  has  unto  a  preacher  then 
jost  oome  home  from  the  assembly  with  him,  thus  expressed  himself,  '  Brother,  there 
was  oil  required  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  but  it  must  be  beaten  oil;  I  praise 
God  that  I  saw  your  oil  so  well  beaten  to-day;  the  Lord  help  us  always  by  good  study 
to  beat  our  oil,  that  there  may  be  no  knots  in  our  sermons  left  undissolved,  and  that  there 
may  a  clear  light  be  thereby  given  in  the  House  of  God  !'  And  vet  he  likewise  looked 
fur  some  thing  in  a  sermon  besides  and  beyond  the  mere  study  of  man;  he  was  for 
having  the  Spirit  of  God  breathing  in  it  and  with  it;  and  he  was  for  speaking  those  things 
from  those  impressions  and  with  those  affections  whic^  might  compel  the  hearer  to  say, 
— *  The  Spirit  of  God  was  here  I '  I  have  heard  him  complain — ^  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a 
sermon  shall  have  tliat  one  thing,  the  Spirit  of  God,  wanting  in  it.'" 
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THOMAS  WELDE  * 

1632— 1641.t 

Thomas  Weldk  wu  bom  in  England,  and  was  edneated  at  Trinitj 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1613,  and 
of  M.  A.  in  1618.  He  wa«,  for  some  time,  minister  in  a  town  called 
Tarling,  in  Essex,  before  he  came  to  this  conntiy ;  and  his  coming  hither 
was  occasioned  by  his  refusing  to  yield  to  the  requisitions  that  were  made 
upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  He  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  5th  of  June,  1632,  and  in  July  was  set  apart  as  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  In  November  following,  John  Eliot 
was  settled  as  his  colleague.  In  1637,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  trial 
of  the  famous  3Ir8.  Anne  Hutchinson,  whose  erratic  course  produced  so 
much  trouble  and  irritation  in  the  Colony.  He  appeared  as  one  of  her 
principal  opposers,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book  exposing  the  errors  and 
extravagances  which  she  had  introduced.  In  Winthrop's  Journal,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  calling  upon  ministers  for  advice  ;  and  as  Welde  seems 
to  have  been  always  present  on  these  occasions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  much  confidence  was  placed  in  his  judgment.  In  1639,  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  having  agreed  to  set  aside  the  Psalms  then  printed  at 
the  end  of  their  Bibles,  Mr.  Welde  was  one  of  three,  (John  Eliot  and 
Richard  Mather  being  the  other  two,)  who  were  appointed  to  make  a 
metrical  translation.  In  1641,  he  was  sent  with  Hugh  Peters  to  England, 
as  an  agent  of  the  Colony.  In  1646,  when  Edward  Winslow  was  sent  out 
to  answer  Gorton's  complaint,  Peters  and  Welde  were  dismissed  from  the 
agency,  and  were  desired  to  return  home.  But  they  both  preferred  to 
remain  in  England.  Welde  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Gateshead,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  opposite  Newcastle.  He  accom- 
panied Lord  Forbes  to  Ireland,  and  remsdned  there  some  time,  but  subse* 
quently  returned  to  England  and  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1662.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Welde  already  referred  to,  b  entitled  * '  A  short  story 
of  the  rise,  reign  and  ruin  of  the  Antinomians,  Familists,  and  Libertines 
that  infested  the  churches  of  New  England."  1644  ;  2d  edition,  1692. 
His  other  works  were  "  An  Answer  to  W.  R.  his  narration  of  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  New  England  churches.*'  1644.  With  three  other 
ministers  he  wrote  "  The  perfect  Pharisee  under  Monkish  holiness,''  in 
1654.  This  last  was  levelled  against  the  Quakers.  They  subsequently 
wrote  '*  The  false  Jew  detected,"  &c.,  against  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
first  a  Jew,  and  then  an  Anabaptist,  but  was  found  to  be  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Welde  had  one  son,  Edward,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1650,  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  March,  1668, 
aged  thirty-nine.  Another  son,  John,  was  a  minister  at  Riton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  A  third  son,  Thomas,  remained  in  New  England,  was 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1676  and  1677,  and  died  January 

*  Calamy'g  Nonconfonniat's  Memorijil,  II* — Winthrop's  K.  E.,  I.,  II. — Hatehiason'B  Hif- 
Unr  of  MaMachiuetts.— Hub.  Hist.  CoU.,  VIII— Tonng'i  Ghran. 
f  The  jear  that  bis  minialiy  dosed  in  tUs  ommtry. 
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17,  1688.  His  son,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671 ; 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Dunstable,  December  16,  1685 ;  and  died  June 
19,  1702,  aged  fifty. 


-•♦- 


JOHN  COTTON  * 

1633—1652. 

John  Cotton  was  bom  at  Derby,  on  the  river  Derwent,  England, 
December  4,  1585.  His  parents  were  of  ** gentle  blood,'*  and  in  easy 
etrcamstances.  His  father,  Roland  Cotton,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession ; 
and  both  he  and  his  mother  were  dbtinguished  for  solid  and  fervent  piety. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  full  of  promise ;  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship. 
Here  he  was  soon  chosen  Head  Lecturer ;  then  Dean, — an  officer  whose 
basiness  it  was  to  attend  to  the  deportment  and  discipline  of  the  students  ; 
and  Gatechist,  whose  employment  was  of  chief  note  in  the  old  conventual 
sohools.  He  very  early  gained  a  high  reputation  for  intellectual  force  and 
fiacility,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  acquirements.  His 
earliest  sermons — those  which  he  occasionally  preached  in  the  University 
— were  distinguished  chiefly  for  learning  and  oratorical  display,  and  were 
listened  to  with  marked  admiration ;  but,  according  to  his  own  subsequent 
judgment,  they  were  greatly  deficient  in  evangelical  instruction. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  his  conscience  had  sometimes 
been  roused  by  the  earnest  and  searching  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  William 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine  of  that  day ;  but  he  had  contrived  to 
banish,  for  the  most  part,  the  serious  impressions  which  had  thus  been 
made  upon  him ;  and  when  he  heard  the  bell  toll  for  the  old  gentleman's 
funeral,  he  secretly  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  his  bold  and  pungent  appeals.  But  this  very  thought  reacted  upon  his 
mind  with  terrible  force,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  starting  point 
towards  a  new  and  better  state,  both  of  heart  and  of  life.  With  this  there 
was  the  concurring  influence  of  a  powerful  sermon  on  Regeneration,  which 
he  listened  to,  about  this  time,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sibbs,  another  name  of 
Puritan  celebrity ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  was  brought  to 
regard  himself  as  utterly  depraved,  without  the  ability  to  rescue  himself 
from  the  ruin  in  which  he  was  involved.  For  nearly  three  years,  he  was 
fainting  under  the  burden  of  his  desponding  thoughts ;  but  at  length  he 
was  enabled  to  take  such  views  of  the  Gospel  as  dissipated  his  terrors  and 
brought  peace  to  his  spirit.  Shortly  after  this,  being  called  upon  to  preach 
in  his  turn  before  the  University,  instead  of  a  splendid  harangue,  which  his 
audience  expected,  he  gave  them  a  simple  and  earnest  discourse  on  the  duty 
of  repentance.  The  effort  was  received  with  manifest  dissatisfaction ; 
though  one  of  his  hearers.  Dr.  John  Preston,  then  a  distinguished  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  received  impressions  from  it  that  were  never  effaced. 

•Norton*!  and  Blather's  Life  of  CoUoo.— Madnre'i do.—Mather'i  Mag.,  HI.— Masi.  HiiC 
OoKL  v.,  n.— Emerson'i  Hiatoiy  of  the  Fiiat  Chnieht  Boetoo. 
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About  the  yesr  1612,  wlien  Mr.  Cotton  wu  in  his  twentj-eighth  year 
lie  was  inyited  by  tbe  people  of  Boston,  in  Linoolnahire,  to  aettla  in  tlie 
miniBtry  among  them ;  and  though  there  was  a  vigorous  opposition  made  t^ 
his  settlement,  on  the  ground  of  his  Puritanism,  by  a  portion  of  the  parish, 
as  well  as  by  Dr.  Barton,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  result  was  that  bis 
settlement  there  was  speedily  effected.  He  soon  found  that  certain  doc- 
trines, to  which  he  attached  much  importance,  had  been  brought  into 
disrepute,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  the 
place ;  and  after  listening  silently  to  his  objections,  he  endeavoured  to  frame 
his  public  discourses  so  as  to  meet  them  in  the  most  successful,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  inoffensive,  manner.  The  result  was  that  the  physician 
**'  desisted  from  all  further  debate,"  and  '*  all  matters  of  religion  were  car- 
ried on  calmly  and  peaceably." 

After  having  resided  in  his  parish  about  half  a  year,  he  went  baek  to 
Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  On  this  occasion,  he 
added  largely  to  his  reputation  by  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  by  the  part  he  took  in  a  public  disputation,  preparatory  to  his  reeeiv* 
ing  the  degree. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Cotton  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Horrocks,  *'  an 
eminently  virtuous  gentlewoman."  She  proved,  in  the  best  sense,  a  help- 
meet to  him,  and  was  particularly  useful  in  ascertaining,  by  personal 
intercourse,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  female  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  thus  enabling  her  husband  the  better  to  adapt  his  discourses. 

After  about  three  years  of  deep  reflection  and  study,  Mr.  Cotton  was 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church  were  unscriptural ;  and  of  course  that  he  could  not  any  longer  con- 
form to  them.  So  much  were  his  people  attached  to  him,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  cheerfully  sustained  him  in  his  course  ;  while  there  was  one 
— a  person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Leverett,  who,  in  connection  with  a 
few  others,  prosecuted  complaints  against  him  in  the  Episcopal  courts,  till, 
after  some  time,  he  was  silenced  by  order  of  the  Bishop.  He  behaved 
with  the  most  exemplary  submission  and  dignity  under  his  suspension, 
attending  constantly  on  the  public  preaching  of  his  substitute,  but  not  to 
the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Leverett 
relented  at  h\a  own  course ;  and,  by  means  of  an  oath  of  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  character,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
which,  through  his  instrumentality,  had  gone  forth  against  his  minister. 
This  man  was  ever  afterwards  Mr.  Cotton's  steadfast  friend ;  and  he  even 
followed  him  to  this  country,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a  useful  elder  in  the 
First  Church  in  Boston. 

After  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Cotton  was  suffered  to  go  on  in  the  d]8<^arge 
of  his  duties  without  intermption,  and  with  little  or  no  embarrassment,  for 
many  years.  Without  any  effort  to  build  up  a  party,  or  to  gain  adherents, 
his  grand  aim  was  to  impress  upon  the  people  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  Besides  performing  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  faithfully  attending  to  aU  his  more  private  ndnis- 
terial  duties,  he  acquired  no  small  celebrity  as  a  theological  teacher ;  and 
while  most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the  University  where  he  had  himself 
been  trained,  there  were  a  considerable  number  from  Holland,  and  «oine 
from  Oenuany^ 
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Towtrds  ihb  end  of  his  rendenoe  in  Boston,  Mr.  Goliton  was,  for  a  whole 
year,  prevented  from  preaching,  by  a  quartan  ague,  which  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1630.  His  phyeiciana  advising  a  change  of  air,  he  removed  to  the 
maasion  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  one  of  his  noble  friends,  where  he  recovered 
his  health.  He,  however,  lost  his  excellent  wife  by  the  same  disease,  after 
a  happy  nnion  of  eighteen  years.  About  a  year  after,  he  married  an 
estimable  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Story,  an  intimate  and  endeared  friend  of  his 
former  wife,  who  was  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  which  the  death  of  the 
other  had  vacated. 

Not  long  after  his  second  marriage, — the  government  of  the  English 
Church  having  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Laud,  divisions  arose 
among  Mr.  Cotton's  parishioners.  A  dissolute  fellow,  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  who  had  been  punished  for  his  immoralities,  informed  against  the 
magistrates  and  the  minister  for  not  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament ;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  being  warned  that  letters  missive  were  issued  against  him  to  bring 
him  to  the  High  Commission  Court,  concealed  himself  from  the  eager 
search  of  the  pursuivants,  by  flight.  His  first  determination  was  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Holland ;  and  he  had  actually,  travelling  in  disguise,  almost  reach* 
ed  the  port  from  which  he  expected  to  embark,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
relative  who  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  betake  himself  to 
London.  Here  he  remained  some  time  in  concealment ;  and,  though  he 
waa  tffged  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  some  other  eminent  ministers  in  London, 
to  oonform  to  the  instituted  ceremonies  as  matters  of  little  moment,  yet, 
ao  far  from  being  convinced  by  their  arguments,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  by  his;  and  the  result  was  that,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  1633,  Mr.  Cotton  in  company  with  Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel 
Stone,  and  a  number  of  his  old  Boston  parishioners,  embarked  in  a  vessel 
called  the  Griffin,  for  New  England.  His  movements,  as  he  was  leaving 
Kngland,  were  all  narrowly  watched,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  cautious  and 
dexterous  management  that  his  escape  was  effected.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  came  to  this  country,  reached  Boston  after  a  passage  of  seven  weeks,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1633.  The  people  used  merrily  to  say,  in  reference 
to  the  names  of  the  tliree  ministers  who  came  together,  that  their  three 
great  necessities  would  now  be  supplied ;  for  they  had  Cotton  for  their 
clothing.  Hooker  for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building.  During 
the  voyage,  three  sermons  or  expositions  were  delivered  almost  every  day ; 
and  Mr.  Cotton  was  blessed  in  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  whom,  at  his 
baptism  in  Boston,  he  called  Seaborn, 

Mr.  Cotton  was,  at  this  time,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  of  large 
and  varied  experience,  and  eminent  for  his  talents,  learning  and  piety. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  the  magistrates  and  other  leading  men 
designated  him  to  be  teacher  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  which 
John  Wilson  was  then  pastor ;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  he  was  set  apart 
to  his  office  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  two  elders. 
This  was  intended,  as  Governor  Winthrop  has  stated  in  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilson  under  similar  circumstances,  *'only  as  a  sign  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any  intent  that  he  should  renounce  his 
ministry  he  received  in  England." 

As  all  the  freemen  of  this  new-bom  republic  were  church  members,  and 
as  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  select  their  own  form  of  civil  government, 
it  was  thought  that  they  ought  to  make  the  laws  of  God  as  delivered  by 
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Moses  to  the  oommonwealtli  of  Israel,  the  basis  of  their  civil  polity.  Tlie 
General  Court  desired  Mr.  Cotton  to  draw  np  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  omitting  such  as  were  of  temporary  obligation,  and  in  their  nature 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy.  This  service  he  performed;  and  the 
result  of  his  labour,  though  not  adopted,  was  published.  Another  abstract, 
subsequently  made,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  labour  of  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,*  wa$  adopted,  and  was  printed  in  London,  in 
1641.  Mr.  Cotton  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  he 
would  have  the  public  affairs  administered  agreeably  to  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  revealed  religion,  by  executive  of&cera  appointed  by  the 
people. 

For  three  or  four  of  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  in  New 
England,  his  laboun  were  attended  by  a  remarkable  blessing,  insomuch  that 
a  greater  number  were  admitted  to  his  church  than  to  all  the  other  churches 
in  the  Colony.  But  ere  long  there  came  a  sad  reverse  in  his  circumstances 
and  prospects.  The  Familistio  and  Antinomian  doctrines  began  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  famous  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  some  others  associated  with  her, 
and  they  had  the  address  to  procure,  for  a  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Cotton.  He,  however,  soon  became  convinced  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  fidse  representations,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  unwit- 
tingly lent  his  name  to  what  he  regarded  as  extremely  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous opinions.  Though  he  did  not  sign  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  1637,  on 
account  of  his  differing  from  it  in  one  or  two  points,  yet  he  approved  of  it 
in  general ;  and  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  brethren,  which,  for  a 
time,  seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent,  interrupted  or  embarrassed,  soon 
became  as  cordial  and  constant  as  ever. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Cotton  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Davenport, 
to  repair  to  England,  with  a  view  to  share  the  labours  and  the  honours  of  the 
famous  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  Both  Mr.. Cotton  and  Mr. 
Davenport  were  in  favour  of  accepting  the  invitation ;  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded by  Mr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Cotton's  last  illness  was  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet  in  passing 
the  ferry  to  Cambridge,  where  he  went  to  preach  to  the  students.  Hia 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  remarkable  interest ;  but  his  powers  of 
utterance  failed  while  delivering  it.  He  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  this  turned  into  a  complicated  disease,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  warning  that  his  end  drew  nigh.  The  next  Sabbath  he  took  for  his  text 
the  last  four  verses  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  Epistle  he  had 
been  expounding  in  course.  He  told  his  audience  the  reason  of  his  taking 
so  many  verses  at  once  :--*'  Because,  else,"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  live  to 
make  an  end  of  this  Epistle."  The  next  day  he  spent  in  his  study,  in 
special  prayer  and  preparation  for  the  great  conflict  which  he  saw  approach- 
ing.    On  leaving  that  apartment,  he  said  to  his  wife, — *'  I  shall  go  into  that 

*Sir  Henry  Vaoe,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  wm  bom  in  the  year  1612,  and  wai  eduoaled 
Sift  at  Westminster  sohool,  and  then  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  went  to  Genera, 
and  on  his  retam  betrayed  a  strong  arerBion  to  the  diaeipline  and  litiungr  of  tiie  Chmeh  of  Kngland. 
Vinding  how  obnoxions  his  pnndples  made  him,  especially  to  his  father,  he  oame  to  New  England 
tn  the  beginning  of  1535.  The  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-fonr  years  of  age,  he  was 
ohoeen  Goremor;  bat  attaohing  himself  to  the  party  of  Mrs.  Hntohinaon,  he  was,  in  14^7,  taper* 
seded  by  Goremor  Winthrop.  He  soon  retomed  to  England,  where  he  warmly  espoosed  the 
eaose  of  Cromwell,  and  showed  himself  hostile  to  both  P^byterians  and  RoyalistB.  When  the 
Bflyai  party  preraHed,  and  Charles  II.  aeoended  the  throne,  he  was  tried  for  high  Inaaoo,  and 
beheaded  Jnne  14,  1662,  aged  fifty.  He  published  about  half  a  dooen  works,  poUtieal,  nUgloM 
aodmyBlkal. 
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room  no  moTe."    He  then  betook  himself  to  his  bed,  and  having  adjusted 

all  hia  worldly  concerns,  received  many  parting  visits,  and  administered  many 

dying  counsels,  begged  to  be  left  alone  for  undisturbed  communion  with 

God,     He  caused  the  curtains  to  be  drawn,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  the 

gentleman  who  attended  him,  that  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  should  not  be 

disturbed.     He  then  gave  that  gentleman  this  parting  benediction — '*  The 

God  that  made  you,  and  bought  you  with  a  great  price,  redeem  your  body 

and  soul  unto  Himself."     These  were  his  last  words.     After  remaining  a  few 

hours  speechless,  he  gently  passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest.     He  died  on  the 

23d  of  December,  1652,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     His  funeral 

was  attended  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  he  was  borne  on  the 

shoulders  of  his  brother  ministers  to  his  last  resting  place,  in  a  tomb  of 

brick,  in  what  was  called  the  "  Chapel  burying  ground."     The  Lectures  in 

his  church  during  the  following  winter,  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  were 

bat  so  many  funeral  discourses.     His  departure  drew  forth  numerous  ele^es, 

aooording  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  it  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss  in 

all  the  churches  in  the  country. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Cotton  as — 

'*  A  most  UDivereal  scholar,  and  a  living  system  of  the  liheral  arts,  and  a  walking 
library" — ^possessing  ''an  incomparable  modesty  that  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  any 
more  than  the  least  of  himself,  yet  unto  a  private  friend  he  hath  said  that  he  knew  not 
of  any  difficnlt  place  in  all  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  had  not  weighed,  somewhat  nnto 
Mtia&ction" — **  conscientionsly  forbearing,''  in  his  preaching,  **  to  make  to  the  common 
people  any  ostentation  of  being  a  great  scholar ;  having  the  art  of  concealing  his  art  "— 
"an  indefiitigable  student,— careful  to  redeem  bis  hours  as  well  as  his  days" — ''so 
clothed  with  humility  that  by  this  livery  his  relation  to  the  lowly  Jesus  was  notably  dis- 
oovered"*-remarkable  for  *'  his  command  over  his  own  spirit,  particolarly  in  his  govern- 
ment of  his  family" — <' observing  most  conscientiously  the  Sabbath  from  evening  to 
evening" — " most  exemplary  for  liberality  and  hospitality" — "the  Cato  of  his  age  for 
his  gravity,  but  having  a  glory  with  it  which  Cato  had  not." 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  Mather  says — 

"  He  was  of  a  clear,  fair,  sanguine  complexion,  and  like  David  of  a  ruddy  countenance. 
He  was  rather  low  than  tall,  and  rather  fat  than  lean,  but  of  a  becoming  mediocrity.  In 
his  younger  years  his  haur  was  brown^  but  in  his  latter  years  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  In  his  countenance  there  was  an  mcxpressible  sort  of  majesty  which  commanded 
reverence  from  all  that  approached  him." 

Hubbard,  alluding  to  the  effect  of  a  sermon  which  Mr.  Cotton  preached 

before  the  Oeneral  Court  on  an  occasion  of  some  difficulty,  says — 

"Mr.  Cotton  haa  such  an  insinuating  and  melting  way  in  his  preaching,  that  he  would 
usually  carry  his  very  adversary  captive  after  the  triumphant  chariot  of  his  rhetoric." 

Mr.  Cotton  had  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters ;  all  by  his  second 
m&rriage.  Seaborn^  his  eldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1651 ; 
became  the  second  minister  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1660 ;  and 
closed  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  AprU  19,  1686,  aged  fifty-two  years. 
The  second  son,  John^  was  bom  in  1640 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1657 ;  preached  from  1664  to  1667  to  a  congregation  consisting  of  Indians 
and  white  people,  in  Martha's  Vineyard ;  was  ordained  at  Plymouth  in 
1669,  where  he  remained  till  1698,  and  then  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  there  gathered  a  Congregational  church,  which  still  exists 
in  a  prosperous  state.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1699,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  elder  John  Cotton,  was  married 
to  Increase  Mather.  Mr.  Cotton's  widow  became  the  wife  of  Bichard 
Mather,  the  father  of  her  son-in-law,  to  whom  she  thus  became  a  parent  by 
a  doable  affinity. 
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The  foU^ing  is  a  oatalogae  of  Mr.  Cotton's  publislied  woAb  :«— Qod's 
promise  to  his  plantation  :  An  Election  Sermon,  1(>34.  A  Letter  in  anaiirer 
to  objections  made  against  the  New  England  churches,  with  thequestions  pro- 
posed to  such  as  are  admitted  to  church  fellowship,  1641.  The  Waj  of 
Life.  God's  mercy  mixed  with  His  justice.  An  Abstitict  of  the  Laws  o£ 
New  EngUnd,  1641.  The  Church's  Resurrection,  1642.  The  Pouring 
out  of  the  Seven  Vials,  1642.  A  modest  and  clear  answer  to  Mr.  Ball's 
Discourse  on  set  forms,  of  Prayer.  The  true  constitution  of  a  particular 
visible  Church,  .1643.  Discourse  about  civil  government  in  a  new  plan- 
tation whose  design  is  Beligion,  1643.  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  power  thereof,  1644.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  to  which 
is  committed  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Vindicis^  Clavium ; 
Vindication  of  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
owners.  The  Covenant  of  God's  free  grace  most  sweetly  unfolded, 
1645.  The  way  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  1645.  The 
controversy  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  truly  stated,  1646.  A  Trea- 
tise showing  that  singing  of  Psalms  is  a  Gospel  ordinance,  1647.  The 
grounds  and  ends  of  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  1647.  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Williams ;  the  bloody  tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  to  which  is  added  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Williams'  answer  to 
Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  1647.  Questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  teaching 
elders,  with  his  answer  to  each  question.  The  way  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  cleared,  in  two  Treatises,  1648.  The  Holiness  of  church  members 
1650.  Chrbt  the  Fountain  of  Life,  1651.  A  brief  Exposition  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  1654.  Censure  upon  the  way  of  Mr.  Henden  of  Kent.  Sermons  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  (foliot)  A  Discourse  on  things  indifferent. 
Milk  for  babes — a  Catechism.  Meat  for  strong  men.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Salem  in  1636,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Retraction  of  his  former  opinion 
concerning  Baptism,  1713. 
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THOMAS  HOOKER.* 

1633—1647. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  bom  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  England,  on  the 

7th  of  July,  1586.     All  that  is  known  of  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till 

his  entrance  upon  his  collegiate  course  is  thus  stated  by  Cotton  Mather : — 

*^  He  was  bom  of  parents  that  were  neither  unable  nor  imwillin;  to  bestow  upon  him 
a  liberal  education;  whereiinto  the  early,  lively  sparkles  of  wit  observed  iu  him  did  very 
much  encourage  them.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful  and  courteous;  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  such  a  sensible  grandeur  of  mind,  as  caused  his  friends,  without  tbe 
help  of  astrology,  to  prognosticate  that  he  was  born  to  be  considerable.'' 

He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  due  time, 
he  became  a  Fellow.  He  acquitted  himself  in  this  office  with  such  ability 
and  fidelity  as  to  secure  universal  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  while  he 
was  thus  employed  that  ho  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
eternal  realities,  and  after  a  protracted  season  of  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  he 
was  enabled  to  submit  without  reserve  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus 

I  Mag  ,  IU.— Mass.  Hist.  OoU.,  VII.— TmmboU's  History  of  ConnecUoat,  I.-* 
nn.--Iif«  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Hooker. 
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to  tad  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  His  religions  experience,  in  its  very 
oommenoement,  seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  deep  and  thorough ;  and 
no  doubt  it  was  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  became  so  much  distinguished, 
in  after  life,  as  a  counsellor,  comforter,  and  guide,  to  the  awakened  and 
desponding. 

While  he  yet  remained  in  the  University,  he  frequently  preached  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  to  good  acceptance  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  labours  as  a  preacher 
and  an  instructor,  he  exerted  an  important  influence  in  reforming  some 
existing  abuses.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  preached,  for  some  time,  in 
London  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  his  wish  to  obtain  a  settlement  at  Colches** 
ier,  that  he  might  be  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Dedham,  whom  he  called 
**•  the  prince  of  all  the  preachers  of  England."  But  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1626,  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Chelms- 
ford, as  a  lecturer  and  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell.  His  lectures 
were  soon  numerously  attended,  and  among  his  hearers  were  noblemen  and 
others  of  high  standing  in  English  society.  His  labours  were  abundantly 
blessed,  and  an  extensive  reformation  followed  not  only  in  the  town  but  in 
the  adjacent  country.  This  reformation  had  respect  particularly  to  the 
vices  of  intemperance  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  accustomed,  once  a  year,  to  visit  his  native  county ;  and 
in  one  of  those  visits  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  great  church  at  Leices- 
ter. One  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  was  violently  opposed  to  his 
preaching  there  ;  and  not  being  able  to  hinder  it,  he  set  certain  persons  to 
fiddling  in  the  church  yard  with  a  view  to  disturb  him.  But  such  was  Mr. 
Hooker's  self  command  and  power  of  voice,  that  he  was  enabled  to  proceed 
and  make  himself  heard  without  difficulty ;  whereupon  the  man  himself 
went  to  the  church  door  to  listen  to  him.  And  the  result  was  that  he 
became  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard,  came  to  Mr.  Hooker  with  a 
penitent  confession  of  his  wickedness,  and  shortly  after  openly  testified  his 
faith  in  Christ. 

In  the  year  1630,  a  Spiritual  Court,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Chelms* 
ford,  silenced  Mr.  Hooker  for  nonconformity.  Though  he  adhered 
steadfastly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  th^e  were  certain 
prescribed  ceremonies  which  he  oould  not  conscientiously  practise ;  and  on 
this  ground  he  was  forbidden  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He  continued, 
however,  for  some  time,  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  and- was 
umployed  in  teaching  a  school  at  Little  Braddow,  having  John  Eliot,  after- 
wards the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians,**  in  his  family,  as  an  usher. 

The  sentence  silencing  Mr.  Hooker  was  deeply  regretted,  even  by  many 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  A  petition,  signed  by  forty-seven  of 
them,  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  they  certified  "  that 
they  knew  Mr.  Hooker  to  be  orthodox  in  hb  doctrine,  honest  in  his  life  and 
conversation,  peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  in  no  wise  turbulent  or 
factions."  This  testimony,  however,  did  not  avail  to  reverse  or  mitigate 
the  sentence. 

But  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach,  he  was  still  upon  the  alert  to 
improve  every  opportunity  for  doing  good.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
engaged  various  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  to  establish  a 
monthly  meeting  for  fasting,  prayer,  and  religious  conference.  By  his  influ- 
ence, several  pious  young  ministers  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  became  more  established  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
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To  the  injonotion  of  th^  Spiritaal  Court  against  Mr.  Hooker's  preaohing 
the  Gt>8pel,  was  added  a  bond,  in  the  sum  of  Mtj  pounds,  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  forfeited 
his  bond ;  and  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was  his  surety,  paid  it,  and  was 
afterwards  reimbursed  by  several  individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford. 

After  a  short  residence  in  retirement,  kindly  provided  for  him  by  his 
firiend,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  determined  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
seek  a  home  in  Holland.  His  steps  were  watched  by  the  vigilant  pursuivants 
dovm  to  the  moment  of  his  embarkation ;  and  they  actually  arrived  on  the 
shore  in  pursuit  of  him,  just  after  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had  got  andei 
weigh.  During  the  passage,  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck ; 
but  Mr.  Hooker  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would  be  pre- 
served;  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  in  Holland  three  years.  He  was  at  first  employed 
as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Paget,  at  Amsterdam ;  but  the  term  of  his  service 
here  was  short,  as  Mr.  Paget  exerted  an  influence  in  the  Classis  against 
him,  from  having  taken  up  a  suspicion  that  he  favoured  the  Brownists  ; — a 
sect  who  denied  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  her  minis- 
ters to  be  rightly  ordained.  As  Mr.  Hooker  found  it  impossible  to  disabuiie 
him  of  thb  unfounded  suspicion,  and  as  he  found,  too,  that  the  congregation 
sympathized  strongly  in  the  jealousies  of  their  pastor,  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  quietly  to  withdraw ;  and  accordingly  he  removed  to  Delft,  and 
became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  an  aged  and  excellent  Scotch 
minister.  The  two  lived  and  laboured  in  great  harmony, — the  congregation 
to  which  they  preached  being  composed  principally  of  English  merchants, 
Mr.  Hooker,  after  continuing  with  Mr.  Forbes  two  years,  accepted  a  call  to 
Rotterdam,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ames,*  who  had  also  fled  to  Hol- 
land that  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  In  addition  to  his  laboorB 
in  preaching,  he  assisted  Dr.  Ames  in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  entitled, 
'*  A  fresh  suit  against  human  ceremonies  in  God's  worship."  Dr.  Ames  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  many 
scholars  of  diff'erent  nations,  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  equal  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  as  a  preacher  or  a  learned  disputant. 

Although  Mr.  Hooker  found  his  residence  in  Holland  in  many  respects 
agreeable,  yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  state  of  the  churches  that  he  disap- 
proved, that  he  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land to  follow  him  thither ;  and  more  than  that, — ho  was  nnwUling  to  think 

*  William  Axis  ma  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Ouabridge,  noder  the  famous  Mr.  William  Perkins.  He  became  on  exceedingly  sealoos  pKaoher, 
cspeoiall  J  a^nst  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  bout  16 1 0,  having  been  for  some  time 
Fellow  of  his  College,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St  Mary's  Church,  against  playing  at  cuds  and 
dioa,  which  exeitMl  a  strong  preiodioe  against  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Univwrityy 
in  order  to  avoid  expulsion.  He  now  fled  to  Holland,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  the  EbaUsIi 
ehurah  at  the  Ha^pae.  But  he  was  no  sooner  comfortably  settled  there,  than  Archbishop  Abboi 
wrote  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Holland,  urging  Ames'  removal.  When  be  was 
about  to  be  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  it  was  prevented  through  the  influence  of  tha 
same  AmbaoBador.  And  a  similar  effort  was  made,  but  without  success,  woen  he  was  chosen  by 
the  States  of  Friesland  to  the  same  offloe  in  the  University  of  Franker.  Havine  filled  the  Divinity 
Chair  at  Franker  for  twelve  years,— -finding  the  climate  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he  rengncd 
his  professorship,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  English  Church,  at  Rotterdam.^Tbe 
<^aoge  of  elimate  not  proving  beneficial,  he  had  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England ;  bat  a 
sodden  attack  of  asthnn  terminated  his  life,  in  November,  1633,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Hii 
wife  and  diildien  came  to  New  England  in  the  spring  following,  bringing  with  them  his  valoabla 
Ufacary;  though  one  son,  (William J  afterwards  retoxned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the  ejaotod 
Bonoonformists  in  1662.  Dr.  Ames  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  was  especially  distancaished  by 
his  writings  on  the  Arminian  oontrorersy.  Cotton  Mather  styles  him  '*  the  profouno,  mUii 
intfxagaue  and  angrtical  dootory"  and  doabts  whether  he  left  bis  equal  upon  eartfi. 
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of  tbat  country  as  his  own  permanent  Kome.  The  emigration  of  the  Puri- 
tans from  England  to  New  England  woa  now  rapidly  going  forward ;  and 
among  them  were  many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  friends,  who  had  resided  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Having  known  him  well,  and  appreciated  him  highly,  as 
their  minister,  in  former  years,  they  directed  their  attention  to  him  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  accompany  them  across  the  ocean,  as  their  spiritual 
guide ;  and  when  they  made  known  to  him  their  wishes,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
light  from  Heaven  shining  upon  his  path. 

But  he  felt  that  the  object  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  encounter- 
ing severe  perils.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  England  on  his 
way ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  times  had  not  grown  more  tolerant, 
during  the  period  of  his  absence.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England, 
when  he  ascertained  that  the  pursuivants  were  upon  his  track  again.  They 
traced  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  who  was  to 
accompany  him  to  New  England.     Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  the  scene 

that  followed : — 

• 

*'  Mr.  Stone  was  at  that  instant "  (when  the  pursuivants  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
very  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  was  engaged  in  conversation^)  ''  smoking  of 
tobacco;  for  which  Mr.  Hooker  had  been  reproving  him,  as  being  then  used  by  few  per- 
sons of  sobriety.  Being  also  of  a  sudden  and  pleasant  wit,  he  ^Mr.  Stone)  stepped  to 
the  door,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  such  an  air  of  speecn  and  look  as  gave  him 
some  credit  with  the  officer.  The  officer  demanded  whether  Mr.  Hooker  was  not 
tliere.  Mr.  Stone  replied  with  a  braving  sort  of  confidence,  *  What  Hooker  ?  Do  you 
mean  Hooker  that  lived  once  at  Chelmsford  ? '  The  officer  answered,  *  Fm,  he.*  Mr. 
Stone,  with  a  diversion  like  that  which  once  helped  Athauasius,  made  this  true  answer: 
*  If  it  be  he  you  look  for,  I  saw  him  about  an  hour  ago  at  such  a  house  in  the  town;  you 
had  best  hasten  thither  after  him.'  The  officer  took  this  for  a  sufficient  account  and 
went  his  way.'' 

This  was  a  sufficient  indication  to  M|r.  Hooker  of  his  danger ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  himself  concealed,  so  far  as  possible,  till  his  departure 
for  New  England. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  at  this  time,  it  is  not  known  how  he 
occupied  himself,  nor  where  he  resided.  He  took  his  departure  from  the 
Downs  about  the  middle  of  July,  1633,  in  the  ship  Griffin.  Among  his 
fellow  passengers  were  his  two  choice  friends,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone. 
And  such  was  the  danger  of  being  pursued  and  arrested,  that  Mr.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Cotton  were  obliged  to  remain  concealed,  until  the  ship  was  well 
out  upon  the  mwn  ocean.  '*  Mr.  Hooker's  company," — so  called,  which 
afterwards  constituted  his  church  at  Cambridge,  had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  his  associates  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1633,  after  a  passage  of  six  weeks  ;  and  they  were  welcomed  as  a  vast 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Colony.  At  a  fast  observed  by  the  church 
at  Newtown,  (afterwards  Cambridge,)  October  11,  1633,  Mr.  Hooker  was 
chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher.  This  church  was  the  eighth  gather- 
ed in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  this  was  their  first  choice  of 
ministers.  Mr.  Hooker,  on  entering  upon  his  office  at  Cambridge,,  received 
ordination  again  at  the  hands  of  his  brethren,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
as  a  Presbyter,  by  a  Bishop,  in  England. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  at  Cambridge  more  than  two  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  he  distinguished  himself,  not  merely  as  an  earnest  and 
devoted  minister,  but  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an  efficient  promoter  of  the 
interests  ( f  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  But  various  considerations 
(the  most  important  of  which  was  that  the  spirit  of  emigration  was  bringing 
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over  voeh  nmldtades  to  New  EDgland  as  to  render  a  dispersioii  from  the 
main  settlement  quite  indispensable,)  conspired  to  lead  Mr.  Hooker,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Stone  and  the  church  of  which  they  had  the  pastoral  chaige, 
to  form  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  wilderness  and  b^inning  a  new  settle- 
ment on  Connecticut  river.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
1636,  they  set  forth  on  their  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month,  they  had  reached  Hartford,  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hooker  was  identified  with 
almost  all  the  important  public  movements  in  the  Colony,  and  with  not  a 
few  beyond  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  the  common  property  of 
the  churches  in  all  the  New  England  Colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  Moder- 
ators of  the  first  New  England  Synod,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  During  his  visit  at  Boston  at  that  time,  he 
exerted  himself  much  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  reference,  apparently,  to  some  personal 
matters.  He  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  1642,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  with  whom  originated 
the  larger  and  shorter  Catechism  ;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  the  impression  that 
"  matters  of  Church  government ''  were  to  form  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  Presbyterian  preferences  of  the 
English  members  of  the  Assembly  would  prevail,  and  supposed  that  he  and 
his  brethren  from  New  England  might  perhaps  stand  alone  as  the  advocates 
of  Congregationalism,  he  chose  not  to  come  in  collision  with  his  brethren 
there  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hooker  fell  a  victim  to  a  violent  epidemic  disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Of  this  epidemic,  and 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  death,  Governor  Winthrop  makes  the  following  record: — 

/'  An  epidemical  sickness  was  tbrongh  the  country,  among  Indians  and  English,  FrcDCh 
and  Dutch.  It  took  them  like  a  cold,  and  a  light  fever  with  it.  Such  as  bled  or  used 
490oling  drinks  died ;  those  who  took  comfortable  things,  for  most  part  recovered,  and 
that  in  few  days.  AVherein  a  special  providence  of  God  appeared,  for  not  a  family,  nor 
hot  few  persons  escaping  it;  had  it  bronght  all  so  weak  as  it  did  some,  and  continued  so 
long,  our  hay  and  com  had  been  lost  for  want  of  help;  but  such  was  the  mercy  of  God 
to  his  people,  as  few  died,  not  above  forty  or  fifty  in  Massachusetts,  and  near  as  many  at 
Conn«iCtk!ut.  But  that  which  made  the  stroke  more  sensible  and  grievous,  both  to  ilxcm 
and  to  all  the  country,  was  the  death  of  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hartford;  who,  for  piety,  prudence,  wisdom,  zeal,  learn- 
ing and  what  else  might  make  him  sei-viceaWe  in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in,  might 
l>e  compared  with  men  of  greatest  note;  and  he  shall  need  no  other  praise;  the  fruits  of 
liis  labours  in  both  Englands  shall  preserve  an  honourable  and  happy  remembrance  of  him 
forever." 

Cotton  Mather's  accoant  of  his  death  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Some  of  his  most  observant  hearers  noticed  an  astonishing  cloud  in  his  congrega- 
Hon,  the  last  Lord's  day  of  his  public  ministry ,  when  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
among  them ;  and  a  most  unaccountable  heaviness  and  sleepiness,  even  of  the  most 
watchful  Christians  of  the  place ;  not  unlike  the  drowsiness  of  the  Disciples,  when  oar 
Lord  was  going  to  die;  for  which  one  of  the  elders  publicly  rebuked  them.  AYlien  those 
devout  people  afterwards  perceived  that  this  was  the  last  sermon  and  sacrament,  wherein 
they  ivere  to  have  the  presence  of  their  pastor  with  them,  'tis  inexpressible,  how  much 
they  bewailed  their  inattentiveness  to  his  farewell  dispensations;  and  some  of  them  couM 
enjoy  no  peace  in  their  own  souls,  until  they  hud  obtained  leave  of  the  elders  to  confess 
before  the  whole  congregation,  with  many  tears,  that  inadvertency. 

'<  In  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  did  not  say  nmch  to  the  standers  by;  hut,  being  asked 
tliat  he  would  utter  his  apprehensions  about  some  important  things,  especially  aboat  the 
itat^  of  liew  Engtand,  he  answered,--'  I  have  not  that  work  now  to  do;  I  have  already 
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dedared  the  coniuel  of  the  Lord.'  And  when  one  that  stood  weeping  hy  hia  bed-aide 
said  to  him, — <  Sir,  yon  are  going  to  receive  the  reward  of  all  yonr  labours,' — ^be  replied, 
-— '  Brotker,  I  am  going  to  receive  mercy.*  At  last  he  closed  his  eyes  with  his  own 
hands,  and  gently  stroking  his  own  forehead ^  with  a  smile  in  his  countenance,  he  gave  a 
little  groan,  and  so  expir^  his  blessed  soal  into  the  arms  of  his  fellow  servants,  the  holy  > 
angels,  on  July  7, 1647.  In  which  last  hours,  the  glorious  peace  of  soul  which  he  bad 
enjoyed  without  any  interruption  for  near  thirty  years  together,  so  gloriously  accom- 
panied him,  that  a  worthy  spectator,  writing  to  Mr.  Cotton,  a  relation  thereof,  made  this 
reflection: — '  Truly,  Sir,  the  sight  of  his  death  will  make  me  have  more  pleasant  thoughts 
of  death  than  ever  I  yet  had  io  my  life.' " 

The  following  letter,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 

Stone,  Mr.  Hooker's  colleague,  to  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge  : — 

Habtfoso,  July  19, 1647. 
Dearest  Brother : 

Giod  brought  us  safely  to  Hartford;  but  when  I  came  hither,  God  presented  to  me  a 
nd  spectacle — ^Mr.  Hooker  looked  like  a  dying  man.  God  refused  to  hear  our  prayers 
for  him,  but  took  him  from  us,  July  7,  a  little  before  sunset. 

Our  sun  is  set;  our  light  is  eclipsed;  our  joy  is  darkened.  We  remember  now,  in  the 
days  of  our  calamity,  the  pleasant  things  which  we  enjoyed  in  former  times.  His  spirits 
and  head  were  so  oppressed  with  the  disease,  that  he  was  not  able  to  express  much  to  us 
in  his  sickness;  but  nad  expressed  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  before  my  return,  that  his  peace 
was  made  in  Heaven,  and  had  continued  thirtv  years  without  alteration.  He  was  above 
Satan.  '*  Mark  the  perfect  man;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  He  lived  a  most 
blameless  life.  I  think  his  greatest  enemies  cannot  charge  him.  He  hath  done  much 
work  for  Christ,  and  now  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  follow  him.  But  our  loss 
is  exceeding  gr«it  and  bitter.  My  loss  is  bitter.  I  give  thanks  to  my  God  daily  for  his 
help;  and  no  man  in  the  world  but  myself  knows  what  a  friend  he  hath  been  unto  me. 

As  his  abilities  were  great,  so  his  love  and  faithfulness  were  very  great.  I  can  never 
look  to  have  the  like  fellow  officer  in  his  place.  There  are  but  few  such  men  in  the 
world.  I  will  say  no  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exceed.  It  is  an  extreme  difficulty  to 
roe  to  know  how  to  behave  myself  under  the  hand  of  God,  which  strikes  me  in  a  special 
manner.  Pray  for  mc  in  all  this  stress ;  for  I  am  astonished  at  this  amazing  providence. 
I  cannot  complain  of  Grod  who  doeth  all  things  well.  The  Lord  show  me  what  His  mind  is, 
that  I  may  be  rightly  affected  with  this  loss.  I  pray  suggest  what  you  think  may  be  the 
mind  of  God  in  it. 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  taken  with  the  same  sickness  that  night  when  I  came  to  Hartford, 
and  was  very  near  death.   She  is  yet  weak,  but  I  hope  recovering.   It  would  have  been  a 

freat  ^gravation  of  our  misery  that  God  had  blotted  out  that  pleasant  family  all  at  once, 
.ittle  Sam.  Shepard  is  well.  Mrs.  Gullick  died  that  day  when  I  came  to  Hartford. 
Goody  Bets,  the  school-dame,  is  dead  with  some  others.  Two  of  Mr.  Warham's  chil- 
dren are  dead.  My  wife  is  sick  and  weak.  I  am  not  well.  I  am  troubled  with  heat 
and  Ciintness.  The  last  night  I  had  some  rest ;  but,  the  night  before,  I  could  not  sleep 
all  the  night,  but  slumber  and  dream.  God  gives  me  warning  to  prepare  for  my  change. 
The  glorious  presence  of  Christ  in  Heaven  is  much  lietter  than  life.  We  wait  for  that 
blessed  hope.  .  If  it  had  not  been  for  tills  occasion,  I  know  not  whether  I  should  have 
written  any  thing  at  this  time,  because  unfit  to  write. 

We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  prepare  Mr.  Hooker's  answer  to  Rutherford,  that  it  may 
be  sent  before  winter.  I  purpose  to  proceed  on  the  Answer  to  Dr.  Crispc:  but  whether 
I  shall  finish  it  and  get  it  written  on  so  far  Itcfore  winter,  I  know  not ;  and  when  I  have 
done  that,  I  sliall  take  further  advice.  If  it  should  not  be  made  before  winter,  be  not 
offended,  if  I  do  what  I  can.  If  you  will  Bcnd  roe  Saltraarsh,  I  shall  take  in  him  also, 
if  1  have  the  whole  winter. 

Yon  may  think  whether  it  may  not  be  comely  for  you  and  myself  and  some  othih* 
ciders,  to  make  a  few  verses  for  Mr.  Hooker,  and  transcribe  them  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book.    I  do  but  propound  it.  From  thine, 

SAM.  STONE. 

Cotton  Mather  gives  tbe  testimony  of  several,  principally  Mr.  Hooker^s 
contemporaries,  as  follows  : — 

"Mr.  Henry  Whitfield,  having  spent  many  years  in  studying  of  books,  did  at  length 
take  two  or  three  years  to  study  men ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  having  acquaint- 
ed himself  with  the  most  considerable  Divines  of  England,  at  last  fell  into  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Hooker;  concerning  whom  he  afterwards  gave  this  testimony: — *  That  he 
liad  not  thought  there  had  been  such  a  man  on  earth ;  a  man  in  whom  there  shone  so 
many  excellencies  as  were  in  this  incomparable  Hooker ;  a  man  in  whom  learning  and 
wisdom  were  so  tempered  with  zeal,  holiness  and  watchftilness.' " 

His  pupil,  Mr.  Ash.  gave  this  opinion  concerning  him : — "For  his  great  abilities  and  glori- 
ous services,  both  in  tois  and  the  other  Englapd ,  he  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
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whose  lives  are  of  late  recorded."  Mr.  Ezcklel  Rogers,  another  of  bis  contemporaries, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  '^  rich  pearl/'  possessed  by  America.  Mr.  Elijah  Corlet,  an  early 
and  eminent  teacher  at  Cambridge,  celebrated  his  virtues  in  a  Latm  elegy,  breathing 
alike  the  friendship  of  the  refined  scholar,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the  Chris- 
tian brother.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  lives  of  Cotton,  Norton,  Wilson, 
Davenport  and  Hooker,  remarks  of  the  latter: — <'  Great  pity  it  is,  that  no  more  can  be 
collected  of  the  memorables,  relating  to  so  good  and  so  great  a  man  as  he  was;  than 
whom  Connecticut  never  did  and  perhaps  never  will  see  a  greater  person."  "  It  was  a 
black  day  to  New  England  when  that  gr^t  light  was  removed." 

The  following  beautiful  summary  of  Mr.  Hooker's  character  is  from  the 
pen  of  Bancroft,  the  historian.  After  haying  described  Haynes  and  Cotton 
in  the  grand  outlines  of  their  characters,  and  placing  them  high  among 
the  worthies  of  their  day,  this  historian  proceeds : — 

**  And  Hooker  of  vast  endowment,  a  strong  will,  and  an  energetic  mind  ^  ingenuous  in 
his  temper,  and  open  in  his  professions ;  trained  to  benevolence  by  the  discipline  of  afflic- 
tion; versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  in  Holland;  choleric,  yet  gentle  in  his  affections; 
firm  in  his  faith,  yet  readily  yielding  to  the  power  of  reason;  the  peer  of  the  reformers 
without  their  harshness;  the  devoted  apostle  to  the  humble  and  the  poor;  severe  towards 
the  proud ;  mild  in  his  soothings  of  a  wounded  spirit ;  glowing  with  the  raptures  of 
devotion,  and  kindling  with  the  messages  of  redeeming  love:  his  eye,  voice,  gesture, 
and  whole  frame  animate  with  the  living  vigour  of  heartfelt  religion;  public  spirited  and 
lavishly  charitable ;  and  though  persecutions  and  banishments  had  awaited  him,  as  one 
>vave  follows  another,  ever  serenely  blessed  with  a  glorious  peace  of  soul ;  fixed  in  his 
trust  in  Providence  and  in  his  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civilization  which  he 
cherished  always^  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a  mystery.  This  was  he,  whom,  for  his 
abilities  and' services,  his  cotemporaries  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  men;  praising  him  as 
<  the  one  rich  pearl  with  which  Europe  more  than  repaid  America  for  the  treasures  from 
her  coast.' " 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hooker's  publications: — The  Soul's 
Ingrafting  into  Christ,  1637.  The  Soul's  Implantation;  a  Treatise, 
containing  The  Broken  Heart ;  The  Preparing  of  the  Heart ;  The  Soul's 
Ingrafting  into  Christ ;  Spiritual  Love  and  Joy,  1637.  The  Soul's  Prepa- 
ration for  Christ,  1638,  The  Unbeliever's  Preparation  for  Christ,  Part  I., 
1638.  The  UnbeHever's  Preparing  for  Christ,  Part  II.,  1638.  The  Soul's 
Exaltation — embracing  Union  with  Christ ;  Benefits  of  Union  with  Christ, 
and  Justification,  1638.  The  Soul's  Vocation  or  Effectual  Calling  to  Christ, 
1638.  Ten  Particular  Rules  to  be  practised  every  day  by  Converted  Chris- 
tians, 1641.  The  Faithful  Covenanter ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Dedham. 
in  Essex,  1644.  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline,  1648.  The 
Saint's  Dignity  and  Duty,  1651.  Culpable  Ignorance,  or  the  Danger  of 
Ignorance  under  Means,  1651.  Wilful  Hardness,  or  the  Means  of  Grace 
Abused,  1651.  The  Application  of  Redemption  by  the  Effectual  Work 
of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  the  bringing  home  of  Lost  Sinners  to 
God,  1657.  Christ's  Prayer  for  Believers  ;  a  series  of  Discourses  founded 
on  John  xvil.,  20-26,  1657.  The  Poor,  Doubting  Christian  Drawn 
to  Christ.  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  Parish  at  Chamsford,  (Chelmsford) 
England.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Soul's  Possession  of 
Christ.  The  Soul's  Justification ;  eleven  sermons  on  2  Corinthians,  v., 
21.  Sermons  on  Judges  x.,  23;  Psalm  oxix.,  29.;  Proverbs  i.,  28,  29; 
2  Timothy,  in.,  5.    The  Soul's  Humiliation. 

I  have  been  ^unable  to  ascertain  when  or  to  whom  Mr.  Hooker  was 
married  ;  but  he  had  six  children  who  lived  to  ages  suitable  to  enter  the 
marriage  relation.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  were  sons.  The  first, 
John^  married  in  England,  and  resided  there,  and  was  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  eldest  daughter,  Joarma^  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.    The  second  daughter,  Mary^  was  married 
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to  the  Bev.  Boger  Newton.  [He  was  bom  in  England,  and  partly  educate  A 
there;  bnt  completed  hb  education,  probably,  under  Mr.  Hooker,  after  he 
came  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Farmington  about  1645.  Here  he  laboured  with  much  acceptance  until  he 
removed  to  Milford,  where  he  was  installed  August  22, 1660.  After  serving 
this  congregation  more  than  twenty- two  years,  he  died,  greatly  lamented, 
June  6,  1683.]  The  third  daughter,  Sarah,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson  of  Medfield,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston.  Of  the 
fourth  daughter,  it  is  only  known  that  she  was  married  and  became  a 
widow. 

Sainuel,  Mr.  Hooker^s  second  son  and  sixth  child,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1653 ;  was  ocdtfined  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut,  in  July,  1661 ;  and  died  November  6,  1697.  He  was 
esteemed  *^an  animated  and  pious  divine."  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College,  and  was  employed,  in  1662,  as  one  of  a  committee  of  four,  to  treat 
with  New  Haven  in  reference  to  a  union  with  Connecticut.  He  had  eleven 
children,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 


-••- 


SAMUEL  STONE.* 

1633—1663. 

Samuel  Stone  was  bom  at  Hertford  in  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University, 
he  put  himself,  for  some  time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Blackerby,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  both  literature 
and  piety.  Having  imbibed  much  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of 
his  excellent  tutor,  he  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  minister  at  Towccster  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  superior 
accomplishments  and  great  industry  were  manifest  to  all.  As,  however, 
he  was  a  nonconformist,  in  both  principle  and  practice,  he  resolved,  like 
many  of  his  brethren,  to  seek  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Hooker  and  Cotton,  and  arrived  in 
this  country,  September  4,  1633.  On  the  11th  of  October  following,  a 
church  was  organized  at  Newtown,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher,  Mr. 
Hooker  being  ordained  pastor. 

In  June,  1636,  a  settlement  having  been  effected,  the  preceding  autumn, 
at  Hartford  on  Connecticut  river,  nearly  the  whole  church  and  congrega* 
tion,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  souls,  including  their  pastor  and 
teacher,  went  thither  in  a  body  with  a  view  to  finding  a  permanent  home. 
Here  Mr.  Stone  laboured  in  the  happiest  union  with  his  venerated  friend 
Mr.  Hooker,  for  fourteen  years,  when  the  latter  finbhed  his  earthly  course ; 
and  after  that,  he  remained  sole  pastor  sixteen  years  longer, — ^till  his  own 
death,  which  took  place,  July  26,  1663. 

•Winthiop'f  N.  B.  I —Mather's  Mag.  in.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— TnnnbnU'i  Oonn.  I.— 
Morton*8  New  England^s  Memorial.— Uawes'  Centennial  Diaoonne.— HolniM>  History  of  Oh&- 
Wdge.— Fdfe^s  Sod.  Hist.  N.  B.  I. 
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The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Stone's  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  violent  oon« 
troversy  in  the  church,  originating  in  a  dispute  on  some  ecclesiastical  topic 
between  himself  and  a  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  ruling  elder.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
definitely  what  the  point  of  difference  was  ;  but  the  agitation  continued, 
with  only  occasional  intermissions,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  disturbed, 
more  or  less,  all  the  churches  in  the  region.  The  General  Court  interfered  in 
the  matter ;  but  this,  instead  of  removing,  only  aggravated,  the  difficulty. 
Cotton  Mather  says  that  *  *  from  the  fire  of  the  altar,  there  issued  thunder- 
ings,  and  lightnings,  and  earthquakes,  through  the  Colony ; "  and  adds 
that  ^*  the  true  original  of  the  misunderstanding  was  abQut  as  obscure  as 
the  rise  of  Connecticut  river."  Dr.  Trumbull,  however,  intimates  that  the 
whole  controversy  had  respect  to  the  qualifications  for  baptism,  church 
membership,  and  the  rights  of  the  brotherhood.  He  suggests  likewise 
that  Mr.  Stone's  ideas  of  Congregationalism  bordered  more  on  Presby- 
terianism,  and  less  on  Independency,  than  those  of  the  first  ministers  of 
the  country  in  general ;  and  states  that  he  defined  Congregationalism,  as 
**  a  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face  of  a  silent  democracy."  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  unhappy  contest,  a  part  of  the  congregation  removed  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  church  of  Hadley.  After  this,  Mr.  Stone 
lived  in  greater  quietness,  and  had  more  apparent  success  in  his  ministry. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  in  the  prospect  of  entering  the  better  world, — 
*  *  Heaven  is  the  more  desirable  for  such  company  as  Hooker,  and  Shepard, 
and  Haynes,  who  are  got  there  before  me." 

Mr.  Stone  published  a  discourse  on  the  logical  notion  of  a  Congregational 
church;  (London,  1652,)  **  wherein,"  Dr.  Mather  says,  "some  thought 
that,  as  a  Stone  from  the  sling  of  David,  he  has  mortally  wounded  the 
head  of  that  Goliath,  a  national,  political  Church."  He  left  in  MS.  a  work 
against  Antinomianism,  and  a  Body  of  Divinity.  The  latter  was  held  in 
such  high  estimation,  as  to  be  often  transcribed  by  theological  students. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Stone  is  from  Trumbull's  History  of  Con- 
necticut, and  contains  the  substance  of  what  Mather  has  said  of  him  in  his 
Magnalia : — 

**  He  was  eminently  pious  and  exemplary;  abounded  in  fastings  and  prayer;  and  was 
a  most  strict  observer  of  the  Christian  Sabbatli.  Preparatory  to  this,  ha  h&bonrcd  tu 
compose  himself,  on  Saturday  evening,  to  the  most  heavenly  views  and  exercises,  and 
was  careful  not  to  speak  a  word  wliich  was  not  grave,  serious,  and  adapted  to  the 
solemnity.  He  spent  much  time  on  this  evening  in  the  instruction  of  his  family,  com- 
monly delivering  to  them  the  sermon  which  he  designed  to  preach  on  the  morrow,  or 
some  other  which  might  be  best  calculated  for  their  instruction  and  edification.  His 
aermoDS  were  doctrinal,  replete  with  sentiment,  concisely  and  closely  applied,  lie  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  acute  disputants  of  his  day.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  great  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humou^.  His  company  was  courted  by  all  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  ingenuity,  who  had  the  happiness  of  an  acquaintance  with  him." 
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NATHANIEL  WARD  * 

•   1634—1645. 

Nathaniel  Wakd  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  and  was  bom  at 
Hayerhil,  England,  about  the  year  1570.  Both  his  father  and  brother 
Samuel  were  distinguished  Puritan  Divines.  He  was  entered  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1596,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1603.  He 
afterwards  studied,  and  for  a  while  practised,  Law  ;  but  travelling  subse- 
quently into  Prussia  and  Denmark,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Parens,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and, 
through  his  influence,  was  induced  to  give  up  the  profession  of  Law,  and 
direct  his  attention  to  Theology.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  became  preacher  at  St.  James's,  Duke's  Place,  London,  in  1626 ;  and 
was  afterwards  Rector  of  Standon  Massye,  in  Essex.  Having  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  nonconformists,  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  1633 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  left  his  native 
country  in  April  of  the  next  year,  and  arrived  in  New  England  in  June 
following.  He  was  soon  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Agawam  or 
Ipswich.  The  year  after  his  arrival,  (1635,)  he  received  Mr.  Norton  as  his 
colleague  ;  and  in  February,  1637,  his  health  had  become  so  much  impair- 
ed that  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel 
Rogers  ;  though  he  still  continued  to  preach  occasionally,  as  his  health 
would  permit.  In  1638,  great  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  for 
want  of  written  laws,  he  waa  appointed  by  the  General  Court  on  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  code  for  the  consideration  of  the  Freemen  :  having  execu- 
ted this  trust,  he  handed  in  the  result  of  his  labour  to  the  Governor  in 
September  of  the  following  year.  In  May,  1640,  a  conditional  permission 
was  given  to  him,  with  several  other  individuals,  to  form  a  settlement 
cither  at  Haverhill  or  at  Andover :  the  former  place  was  preferred,  and  it 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  one  of  his  sons.  In  June,  1641,  he 
preached  the  election  sermon  ;  having  been  appointed  to  that  service  by 
the  Freemen  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court — this  was  regarded 
by  the  Governor  as  an  irregular  procedure,  but  was  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out public  animadversion.  The  sermon  took  high  ground  on  the  subject 
of  liberty,  and  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  views  of  the  magistrates, 
if  not  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  May,  1645,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Essex  on  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature ;  this 
labour  was  performed  chiefly  by  himself;  and  the  laws  were  printed  in 
1648.  Thus  it  appears  that,  though  he  was  taken  off,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  his  professional  duties,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  still  able 
to  do  much  in  a  civil  capacity  for  the  public  weal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1645,  Mr.  Ward  returned  to  England, 
and  shortly  after  became  minister  of  Shenfield  in  Essex.  He  subscribed 
the  *^  Essex   Testimony,"  as  minister  of  the  place,    and  was   sometimes 

•  Hatcbinmn's  Man.  I.— Wiotbrop's  N.  E.  I.—Mather's  Mag.  III.— Maa.  Hut.  CoU.  XIV., 
XXVIII.— Young's  Chnm.— FelVi  Eool  lliat.  N.  E.  I.— Eliot'e  Biog.  Die— Newoonrt'e  Reper- 
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called  to  preach  before  the  Parliament.     He  greatly  lamented  the  turbnlence 

of  the  times,  and  showed  himself  very  loyal  towards  his  Sovereign.     He 

died  at  Shenfield,  in  the  year  1653,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Brook,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  says  of  him — 

<<  He  is  dassed  amoDg  the  learned  writers  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
a  learned  man,  a  pious  Christian,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  author  of  many  articles 
fhll  of  wit  and  good  sense,  the  titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us.'' 

Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  **  whose  wit  made  him  known  to 
more  Englands  than  one ;"  and  he  says  that  he  had  inscribed  over  hb 
mantle  piece — "  Sobrie,  juste,  pie,  ImteJ*^ 

In  1647,  he  published  **  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam  " — a  work  char- 
acterized by  great  wit  and  genins.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  **  A  Keligious  Ketreat  sounded  to  a  Religious  Army,"  printed  the  same 
year  with  the  preceding ;  and  of  **  A  Word  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  Two 
Words  to  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom  ;"  and  of  the  **  Pulpit  Incendiary.'* 
He  also  published  a  short  satire  against  the  preachers  of  London,  called 
* '  Mercurius  Antimecharius,  or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with  his  Lap  full 
of  Caveats.'* 

John,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1606,  probably  at 
Haverhil  in  England.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1639.  He  preached  for  some  time  after  his  arrival 
here  at  Agamenticus,  but  in  1641  was  settled  at  Haverhill,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  took  place  December  27,  1698,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  About  a  month  before  his  death,  on  entering  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  but  was  shortly  after  struck 
with  paralysis,  which  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Cotton  Mather  says 
of  him, — and  he  doubtless  testified  from  actual  knowledge — 

"  He  was  a  person  of  a  quick  apprehension,  a  clear  understanding,  a  strong  memory, 
a  facetious  conversation;  he  was  an  exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and  which 
was  the  top  of  all,  a  thorough  Divine;  but  which  rarely  hap)>cns,  these  endowments  of 
his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy  and  agile  constitution  of  body, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing  of  walking  on  foot  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles 
together." 

James  another  of  his  sons,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1645, 
returned  with  his  father  to  England,  and  became  a  physician.  In  1649,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

A  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ward  was  married  to  Gyles  Firmin,  who  was 
somewhat  conspicuous  in  his  day.  He  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  England,  in 
1614,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  early  life,  as  a  physician,  and  was  soon  chosen  Deacon  of 
the  church  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  1637, 
and  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  Antinomians.  At  the  end  of  the  civil 
wars  he  returned  to  England,  settled  at  Stratford,  or  Strawford,  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  continued  to  preach  till  he 
was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662 ;  after  which,  he  retired  to 
Redgwell,  a  small  village,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  April,  1697. 
He  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
sagacity  and  charity.  He  published  several  works,  the  most  famous  of  which 
•9  entitled — "  The  Real  Christian,  or  a  Treatise  on  Effectual  Calling." 
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THOMAS  PARKER  * 

1634—1677. 

Thomas  Pabker  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Kobert  Parker,  an  eminent 
Puritan  Divine,  who,  after  suffering  much  for  nonconformity  in  his  own  coun- 
try, finally  sought  a  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1614. 
He  (the  son)  was  bom  in  the  year  1595,  and  admitted  into  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford;  but,  after  his  father's  exile,  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  famous  Dr.  Usher.  Thence  he  went 
to  Leyden  in  Holland,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Ames.  He  was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  and  his 
acquisitions  were  proportioned  to  his  diligence.  Before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.;  and  his  diploma  con- 
tained the  highest  testimony  to  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  He  was  urged,  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  to  receive 
ordination  in  Holland ;  but  the  proposal  met  with  opposition  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  while  the  effort  was  making  to  remove  it,  Mr.  Parker  left  the 
country. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  still  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and 
settled  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  where,  for  some  time,  he  preached  and 
taught  a  school.  Here  he  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Twisse.  Being,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  regime  of 
the  time,  he  joined  a  few  Christian  friends  from  Wiltshire,  and  came  to  New 
England  in  1634.  He  went  first  to  Agawam,  or  Ipswich,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward.  In  1635,  he  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Newbury,  and  was  then  chosen  pastor, — the  He  v. 
James  Noyes  being,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  teacher.  The  beautiful  river 
on  which  they  settled  was  called  Parker's  river,  because,  as  tradition  says, 
he  was  the  first  who  ascended  it  in  a  boat.  This  was  the  immediate  field  of 
his  labours  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides  discharging  his  duties  at 
Newbury  as  a  minister,  he  had  a  school  consisting,  ordinarily,  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  scholars;  but  he  received  no  compensation  for  these  services,  unless 
in  the  way  of  presents  ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  any  scholars,  except 
such  as  were  designed  for  the  ministry.  He  was  quite  blind  during  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  yet  such  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  he  could  still  teach  them  with  perfect 
ease.  Tradition  states  that  certain  ministers,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  his  opinions,  came  to  him  to  reason  with  him  in  respect  to  them  ; 
and  when  they  addressed  him  in  English,  he  replied  in  Latin  ;  when  they 
followed  him  in  Latin,  he  retired  to  Greek ;  when  they  followed  him  in 
Greek,  he  betook  himself  to  Hebrew ;  and  when  they  ventured  upon 
Hebrew,  he  stepped  into  Arabic ;  and  thither  they  were  unable  to  come. 
The  calamity  of  blindness  he  endured  with  great  composure,  and  used  some* 
times  to  say  pleasantly, — "  Well,  my  eyes  will  be  restored  shortly,  at  the 
resurrectiQn." 

Cotton  Mather  thus  notices  his  death  and  character  : — 

"  He  went  unto  the  immortals  in  the  month  of  April,  1677,  about  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age;  and  after  he  had  lived  all  his  days  a  single  man,  but  a  great  part  of  his 

•  Hather'i  Mag.,  III.— Brook's  Liyes,  HI.— Coffin*i  Hiatoiy  of  Newlmiy. 
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days  engaged  id  Apocal>*pticifl  stadies.  be  went  unto  the  Apocalyptical  virgioB,  who  fiol- 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goes.'' 

^'  He  was  a  person  of  a  most  extensive  charity;  which  grain  of  his  temper  might  con- 
tribute unto  that  largeness  of  his  principles  about  Church  government  which  exposed 
him  unto  many  temptations  amongst  his  neighbours  who  were  not  so  principled.  He 
would  indeed  express  himself  dissatisfied  at  the  edge  which  there  was  in  the  writings  of 
his  father  against  the  Bishops;  and  he  did  himself  write  a  preface  unto  a  book,  where* 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  bestowed  a  short  answer,  which  begins  with  this  shorter 
censure — '  Let  it  not  be  an  offence  to  any  Christian  that  there  hath  been  found  une  like 
to  Urijah,  the  Priest,  that  would  set  up  the  altar  of  Damascus  amongst  us,  to  thru?t  oui 
the  brazen  altar  of  the  Lord's  institution;  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  who  has  published 
a  book  pleading  for  £piscopacy,  wherein  is  found  a  colt  kicking  against  his  dam.' " 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  who  was  for  some  time  a  minister  of  Salem, 
writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

"Mr.  Parker  excelled  in  liberty  of  speech,  in  praying,  preaching  and  anging,  having 
a  most  delicate,  sweet  voice ;  yet  he  had  all  along  an  impulse  upon  his  spirit,  that  be 
should  have  the  palsy  in  his  tongue  before  he  died.  His  voice  held  extraordinarily  until 
very  old  age;  and  I  think,  the  more,  because  his  teeth  held  sound  and  good  until  then ; 
his  cublom  being  to  wash  his  month  and  rub  his  teeth  every  morning.  Some  few  years 
before  his  death,  he  began  to  complain  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  then  he  quickly  liegan  to 
lose  his  teeth,  and  now  he  said,  the  daughters  of  his  music  began  to  fail  him.  And 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  died,  that  which  he  had  long  feared  befel  him.  viz: 
the  palsy  in  his  tongue;  and  so  he  became  speechless  and  thus  continued  until  death; 
having  this  only  help  left  him,  that  he  could  pronounce  letters,  but  not  syllables  (x 
words.  He  signified  his  mind,  by  spelling  his  words,  which  was  indeed  a  tedious  way. 
but  yet  a  mercy  so  far,  to  him  and  others.  During  that  time,  which  was  in  our  first 
Indian  war,  when  the  Indians  broke  in  upon  many  towns  and  committed  horrible  out- 
rages, and  tormented  such  as  they  took  captives,  one  night  he  fell  into  a  dreadful  tenta- 
tion,  lest  the  Indians  should  break  in  upon  Newbury,  and  the  inhabitants  might  gener- 
ally escape  by  fighting  or  flying,  but  he  being  old  and  blind  and  grown  decrepit,  he  mnst 
of  necessity  fall  into  their  hands:  and  that,  being  a  minister,  they  would  urge  him  by 
torture  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  tnat  he  should  not  have  grace  to  hold  out  against  the 
tentation  of  Indian  torture ;  and  with  the  very  fear  of  this,  he  was  for  the  most  part  of 
the  night  in  such  agonies  of  soul,  that  he  was  on  the  -very  brink  of  desperation;  but  at 
length  God  helped  him,  by  bringing  to  his  mind,  two  places  of  Scripture.  That  in  Isaiah 
LI.  12,  Id, — '  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforts  thee;  who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldest  be 
afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker.'  And  that  in  Romans 
VIII.,  36,  86, — '  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation  or 
distress  or  famine  or  nakedness  or  peril  or  sword  f  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long — ^nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us.'  Sleep  departed  from  him  that  night,  by  reason  of  the  horror  of  that  tenta- 
tion; and  the  joy  that  came  towards  morning,  he  was  wonderfully  affected  with;  and  in 
the  morning  early,  he  pronounced  all  this  to  me,  letter  by  letter,  and  glorified  God.  On 
hearing  some  of  us  laughing  very  freely,  while  I  suppose  he  was  better  busied  in  his 
chamber  above  us,  he  came  down  and  gravely  said  to  us, — *  Cousins.  I  wonder  you  can 
be  so  merry,  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  salvation ! '  He  was  a  very  holy  and  heavenly- 
minded  man,  and  as  much  mortified  to  the  world  as  almost  any  in  it.  He  scarce  called 
any  thing  his  own,  but  his  books  and  his  clothes.  When  he  was  urged  to  vindicate  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  the  Theses  de  Traduciione  Peeeatoris  ad  VUam,  he  utterly 
refused  it;  saying,  being  young  at  the  time  when  he  made  them,  he  was  afraid  he  bad 
not  so  fully  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  a  while  after,  one 
unbeknown  to  him  in  Holland  reprinted  them,  with  the  name  of  the  anthor,  and  set  him 
forth  with  more  advantage  than  would  have  neen  modest  or  proper  for  himself  to  hare 
done ;  giving  him  his  parental  as  well  as  personal  honour,  and  saying  that  his  father  was 
Pater  digniu  tali  Filio;  and  that  he  was  Filitu  dignus  tali  Palre.  Thus  <  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.' " 

**  Mr.  Wilson  once,  on  occasion  of  his  celibacy,  said  to  him  that  if  there  could  be 
anger  in  Heaven,  his  Father  would  chide  him  when  he  came  there,  because  he  had  not, 
like  him,  a  son  to  follow  him.  But  he  had  many  spiritual  children  that  were  the  seals 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  also  a  father  to  the  fiitherless;  and  many  scholars  were  little 
less  beholden  to  him  for  their  education,  than  they  were  to  their  parents  for  their  genera- 
tion. 

'^  The  occasion  of  his  celibacy  was  this: — At  the  tune  that  he  meditated  marriage,  he 

was  assaulted  with  violent  temptations  to  infidelity,  which  made  him  regardless  of  every 

thing  J  in  comparison  of  confirming  his  faith  about  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.    Thfs 

~"*«»woned  his  fiilling  into  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  which  proved  a  means  of  confirm - 

'  i faith;  but  he  fell  so  in  love  with  that  study,  that  he  never  got  out  of  it  until  his 

And  the  churches  had  doubtlejs  had  much  benefit  by  his  profound  studies  in 
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that  kind,  could  the  Bishops  have  been  persnaded  to  liocnae  his  books;  which  they 
refused,  because  he  found  the  Pope  to  be  prophesied  of,  where  they  could  uot  under- 
stand it.  Uis  whole  life,  besides  what  ^-as  necessary  for  the  support  of  it  by  food  and 
sleep,  was  prayer,  study,  preaching  and  teaching*  school.  I  once  heard  him  say  he  felt 
the  frame  of  his  nature  giving  way,  which  threatened  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand,  but 
he  tliankcd  God  he  was  not  amazed  at  it.'' 

Besides  the  "  Theses  de  traductione  peccatoris  ad  r^7a7/^,"  already  refer- 
red to,  Mr.  Parker  3>ublished  a  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Afisembly  on  the  government  in  the  churches  of  England,  1644 ;  the 
Prophecies  of  Pauicl  expounded,  1646 ;  and  a  Letter  to  bis  sister,  Mrs. 
Avery,  on  her  opinions,  1649.  lie  wrote  several  volumes  of  Expositions 
of  the  Prophecies,  but  none  were  published,  except  those  on  Daniel. 


-♦♦■ 


JAMES  NOYES  * 

1634—1656. 

James  Noyes  was  born  at  Choulderton,  or,  as  Brook  has  it,  Chaldring- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  the  year  1608.  His  father,  who  had  a  high 
reputation  for  learning,  was  a  minister  and  school-master  in  that  town  ;  and 
his  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Parker,  a  famous  Puritan 
Divine.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  afterwards  migrated 
t«  America,  had  much  to  do  in  condnctmg  his  education.  In  due  time  he 
was  sent  to  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies 
there,  became  assistant  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  in  his  school  at 
Newbury,  Berkshire.  Here  he  was  hopefully  converted  under  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Parker  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twisse,  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  piety.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  nunistry  ; 
but,  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to  all  the  instituted 
ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
home  on  this  side  the  ocean.  Shortly  before  carrying  this  purpose  into 
effect,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Southampton.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  being  accompanied  by  a 
younger  brother,  Nicholas  Noyes,  and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Parker.  These 
three,  together  with  other  friends  who  came  with  them,  observed  many 
seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  during  the  voyage,  and  both  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Noyes  **  preached  or  expounded  every  day,  unless  some  extraordinary 
thing  intervened." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  Mystic,  (now  Med- 
ford,)  and  remained  there  a  year.  He  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Watertown,  but  declined  the  invitation,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Parker  and  other  friends  who  had  come  with  him  from 
England,  and  who  were  then  making  a  settlement  in  Newbury.  A  church 
was  gathered  there,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  was  chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Noyes 
teacher.  His  views  of  Church  discipline  differed  from  those  of  many  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  though  he  was  so  averse  to  the  English  ceremonies  that  he 
was  willing  to  leave  his  country  rather  than  to  submit  to  them,  yet  it  was 
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understood  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  Episcopacy. 
He  believed  that  a  profession  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  a  subjection  to 
the  ordinances  of  Christ,  constitute  the  scriptural  terms  of  admission  to 
Church  fellowship ;  but  admitted  to  baptism  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  without  requiring  the  recognition  of  any  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  He,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  considered  the  Sabbath 
as  commencing  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  close  of  life,  endured  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  with 
the  most  cheerful  submission.  He  died  October  22, 1656,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  minister  of  Newbury  more  than  twenty 
years. 

His  publications  are,  *^  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  Rights  of  Church  and 
State,"  and  a  Catechism,  for  the  special  use  of  his  flock.  This  latter 
was  reprinted  in  1694. 

Mr.  Noyes  left  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  become 
heads  of  families.  His  eldest  son ,  James y  was  bom  March  1 1 ,  1640 ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1659 ;  began  to  preach  at  Stonington,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1664 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  September  10, 1674  ; 
and  died  December  30, 1719,  in  his  eightieth  year.  MoseSy  another  son,  was 
bom  at  Newbury,  December  6, 1643  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1659 ;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1693,  having 
preached  there  twenty-seven  years  before  a  church  could  be  formed  ;  and 
died  November  10,  1729,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Noyes,  is  from  his  colleague, 

Mr.  Parker  : —  » 

''  Mr.  James  Noyes,  my  worthy  colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  was  a  man 
of  singular  qualifications,  in  piety  excelling,  an  implacable  enemy  to  all  heresy  and 
schisiu,  and  a  most  able  warrior  against  the  same.  He  was  of  a  reaching  and  ready 
apprehension,  a  large  invention,  a  most  profound  judgment,  a  rare  and  tenacious  and 
comprehensive  memory,  fixed  and  unmovable  in  his  grounded  conceptions,  without  all 
passion  or  provoking  language.  And  as  he  was  a  notable  disputant,  so  he  never  would 
provoke  his  adversary,  saving  by  the  short  knocks  and  heavy  weight  of  argument.  He 
was  of  so  loving  and  compassionate  and  humble  carriage,  that  I  believe  never  any  were 
acquainted  with  hiui,  but  did  desire  the  continuance  of  his  society  and  acquaintance. 
He  was  resolute  for  truth,  and  in  defence  thereof  had  no  respect  for  any  persons,  lie 
was  a  most  excellent  counsellor  in  doubts,  and  could  strike  at  an  hair's  breadth,  like  the 
Benjamites,  and  expedite  the  entangled  out  of  the  briars.  He  was  courageous  in  dangers, 
and  still  was  apt  to  believe  the  best,  and  made  fair  weather  in  a  storm.  He  was  much 
honoured  and  esteemed  in  the  country,  and  his  death  was  much  bewuled.  I  think  be 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  worthies  of  this  age." 


■♦♦- 


JOHN  SHERMAN  * 

1634—1685. 

John  Sherman  was  bom  in  Dedham,  England,  December  26,  1613. 
He  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  John  Rogers, 
grandson  of  the  martyr,  through  whose  instrumentality,  in  connection  with 
that  of  his  own  excellent  Christian  parents,  his  mind  very  early  took  a 
decidedly  serious  direction.     It  is  related  that  he  was  never  chastised  at 
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school  but  once ;  and  that  was  for  fumuhing  to  bis  idle  school-mates  the 
heads  of  sermons,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand  which  their  teacher 
made  upon  them.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wherR  he  studied  with  uncommon  diligence  and  success ;  but,  when 
the  time  came  for  taking  his  degree,  he  felt  obliged  to  forego  the  privilege, 
on  account  of  his  conscientious  scruples  in  respect  to  the  subscription  that 
was  required  of  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  left  the  University, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  a  "  College  Puritan." 

Regarding  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in  his  native  country  as  at  best  very 
doubtful,  he  resolved  on  seeking  a  home  in  this  distant  land.  Accordingly, 
he  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  preached  first  at  Watertown,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips, — 
only,  however,  for  a  few  weeks.  His  first  sermon  was  on  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving, kept  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in  the  open  air,  under  a  tree. 
Several  clergymen  present  on  the  occasion  are  said  to  have  **  wondered 
exceedingly  to  hear  a  subject  so  accurately  handled  by  one  who  had  never 
before  performed  any  such  public  exercise." 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Sherman  removed  to  New  Haven,  and,  during  his 
residence  there,  preached  occasionally  in  most  of  the  towns  then  belonging  to 
that  Colony.  He  was  remarkably  popular  as  a  preacher,  insomuch  that  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  ministers  of  Hartford,  said,  in  a  clerical  assem- 
bly before  which  Sherman  had  preached, — "Brethren,  we  must  look  to 
ourselves  and  our  ministry ;  for  this  young  divine  will  outdo  us  all."  He 
was  earnestly  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  at  Milford,  but  declined  the 
invitation,  from  considerations  of  delicacy  towards  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  asked  to  become  associated.  He  then,  for  some  reasons  which  are  not 
now  known,  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  went  into  civil  life,  and 
was  chosen  a  magistrate  of  the  Colony.  After  having  served  the  public,  in 
this  capacity,  with  great  acceptance,  for  two  or  three  years,  he  resumed  the 
ministry,  contrary  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Governor  and  his 
assistants.  The  church  at  Watertown,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
1644,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  suitable  person  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  though,  about  the  same  time,  he 
was  invited  to  settle  over  a  church  in  Boston,  and  had  one  or  two  similar 
invitations  from  the  city  of  London. 

In  October,  1674,  some  movement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  town 
towards  procuring  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Sherman  ;  and  overtures  were  made 
to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,*  on  the  subject,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
accepted.  In  November,  1680,  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  the 
town  voted,  *'  in  regard  of  the  bodily  weakness  that  is  upon  Pastor  Sherman, 
that  he  stands  in  need  of  a  helper  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry."  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  measures  were  actually  taken  for  pro- 
curing the  needed  help  until  near  the  close  of  1684,  which  was  less  than  a 
year  before  hb  death. 

Mr.  Sherman  continued  to  preach,  and  with  great  energy,  until  near  the 
close  of  life.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Sudbury,  from  Ephesians, 
II.,  8.  While  there,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  but  so  fitr 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  reach  home.     But  his  disease,  which  was  an  inter* 

*  Tbohai  Clabk  mm  bom  at  Botton ;  mm  gradnated  at  Harrard  College,  1670  j  wai  ordained 
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initting  fever,  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  he  died  on  tbe  8th  of 
August,  1685,  aged  nearly  seventy-two  years. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Watertown,  and  held  the  office  till  the  close 
of  life.  He  also,  once  a  fortnight,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  delivered 
Lectures,  which  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuable,  and  which  were 
attended  by  many  of  the  students  of  the  College,  as  well  as  by  other 
persons  in  the  vicinity.  In  September,  1679,  when  the  Reforming  Synod, 
as  it  was  called,  convened  in  Boston,  he  was  one  of  the  joint  Moderators  of 
that  body.  In  1682,  he  preached  the  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  in  Massachusetts, — the  first  sermon  on  that  occasion 
now  upon  record. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sherman's  character  is  from  an  Historical 

Sketch  of  Watertown,  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  then  minister  of  that 

place,  (now  Professor  in  Harvard  College,)  published  in  the  year  1830.     It 

is  substantially  Cotton  Mather's  account,  though  greatly  condensed  : — 

'^  Mr.  Sherman  improved  the  powers  of  his  mind,  naturally  strong  and  penetrating,  by 
profoand  and  indefatigable  study.  His  philological  learning  is  reported  to  have  been 
much  beyund  the  usual  attainments  even  of  such  as  were  considered  good  scholars.  But 
his  favourite  studies  out  of  his  professional  course,  were  the  mathematical  and  astronomic 
cil  sciences.  In  these  pursuits  he  >vas  the  first  man  in  the  country  at  that  time.  He 
letl  many  astronomical  calculations  in  manuscript,  which  were  never  published.  So 
desirous  was  he  of  being  useful,  that  he  sometimes  undertook  the  humble  task  of  pre* 
paring  almanacs  for  the  community.  In  these  he  inserted  pious  and  pertinent  reflections, 
instead  of  that  fVivolous  and  useless  matter  with  which  these  publications  are  so  often 
filled.  The  study  of  the  exact  sciences  on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  attention,  while 
it  sharpened  his  powers  of  i*easoning  and  discrimination,  did  not  impair  the  energy  or 
eloquence  of  his  preaching.  His  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  so  distinguished  by  the 
beauties  of  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination,  and  by  an  unaffected  and  inipressive  loftiness 
of  style,  that  be  was  commonly  called  the  '  golden  mouthed  preacher.'  Though  his  dis- 
courses were  frequently  extemporaneous,  they  were  always  well  arranged  and  full  of 
thought.  Being  a  devout  and  unwearied  stndent  of  the  Scriptures,  his  public  instruc- 
tions enlightened  the  minds,  as  well  as  warmed  the  hearts,  of  his  hearers.  In  conversa- 
tion it  was  his  habit  to  say  but  little.  But  what  he  said  was  pointed  and  likely  to  be 
remembered ;  and  when  he  was  told  by  his  more  loquacious  companions  that  he  bad 
learned  the  art  of  silence,  he  sometimes  advised  them  to  attend  more  to  that  art  themselves. 
So  strong  was  his  memory  that  his  own  mind,  it  was  said,  became  his  library;  and  so 
highly  respected  was  his  judgment,  that  when  he  was  cousultcd,  as  he  very  frequently 
was,  his  opinion  was  generally  considered  final.  His  mental  powers  remained  vigorous 
and  keen  till  the  time  of  his  death;  and  his  last  discourse  was  listened  to  with  admtia- 
tion  for  its  richness  of  thought  and  energy  of  language." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  twice  married.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  six 
children  ;  by  the  second  twenty.  His  second  wife  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  whose  family  were  Roman  Catholics.  Uer  mother, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Launce,  a  Puritan, 
and  was  herself  a  Puritan  also.  The  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Sherman  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  under  the  guardianship  of  Governor  Hopkins 
of  Connecticut.    She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1710. 
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ZECHARIAH  SYMMES  * 

1634—1671. 

Zechariah  Symmes  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  April  5,  1599. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  ordiuned  in  1588,  ban 
sufficiently  indicated  his  own  character  by  the  following  testimony  in  respect 
to  hij3  parents,  and  the  following  charge  addressed  to  his  children,  which  ho 
inscribed  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  in  the  year  1602 : — **  I  note  it  ad  a 
special  mercy  of  God  that  both  my  father  and  mother  were  favourers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  hated  idolatry  under  Queen  Mary's  persecution.  And  I 
charge  my  sons,  Zechariah  and  William,  before  Him  that  shall  judge  the 
qaick  and  the  dead,  that  you  never  defile  yourselves  with  any  idolatry  or 
superstition  whatsoever,  but  learn  your  religion  out  of  God's  Holy  word, 
and  worship  God  as  He  Himself  hath  prescribed,  and  not  after  the  devices 
and  traditions  of  men." 

Zechariah  Symmes  gave  indications  not  only  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
but  of  hopeful  piety,  from  very  early  life.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  was  employed  as 
tutor  in  several  distinguished  families  ;  and  in  1621  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  Atholincs  in  London.  In  September,  1625,  he  left  London,  and  became 
the  Kector  of  Dunstable.  But  being  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment 
in  his  ministry,  in  ^consequence  of  being  a  nonconformist,  he  resolved  to 
migrate  to  New  England ;  and,  accordingly,  he  arrived  on  these  shores  in 
August,  1634.  He  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship  with  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble 
to  the  churches.  He  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  on  the  6th  of  December  following ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  he 
was  elected  and  ordained  teacher  of  the  same  church, — the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jamcaf  being  already  its  pastor. 

The  relation  between  Mr.  James  and  the  church  seems  not  to  have  been 
a  happy  one.  After  Mr.  Symmes  had  been  settled  about  a  year,  a  difficul- 
ty which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Mr.  James  and  the  people,  in 
which  Mr.  S.  also  had  come  to  be  involved,  came  to  a  crisis,  and  resulted 
in  the  dismission  of  the  pastor, — ^when  Mr.  S.  succeeded  to  the  vacant  office. 
The  office  of  teacher  was  then  vacant  about  three  years ;  though  the  Kev. 
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t  Thomas  James  was  bom  and  edncftted  in  England,  a^d  was  a  minister  in  Lincolnshire  pre- 
Tioas  to  his  remoral  to  this  country  in  1632.  He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  dibroh  st  Charlestown 
ai  its  organisation,  liovember,  1632,  and  was  set  apart  to  his  olBoe  by  two  or  three  persons  who 
laid  their  hands  upon  his  head  and  said, — '<  We  ordain  thee  to  be  pastor  unto  this  chnroh  of 
Christ."  After  his  dismission  in  March,  1636,  he  removed  to  New  Haren,  where  he  was  employ- 
ed in  teaching  antil  1642,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Knowles  of  Watertown,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Braintree,  who  were  on  tbelr  way  to  Virginia,  in  answer  to  a  reqnest  from  ^at  Colony  that  pioiu 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  might  be  sent  to  Uiem.  They  returned  in  about  a  year ;  ^ter  which,  Mr. 
James  went  back  to  JSngland,  and  was  settled  in  the  parish  ohurdi  of  Needham,  but  resii^ned  his 
eharge,  August  24, 1662,  on  account  of  his  being  a  nonconformist.  After  this,  he  gathered  a 
Congregational  church  to  which  he  ministered  for  some  time.  He  died  at  a  rery  advanced  age. 
He  had  a  son,  ThomoM,  who  came  with  him  from  England,  and  was  settled  in  1648,  as  the  first 
pastor  of  the  ehnreh  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island^  mwn  he  died  mudh  lamented  in  1696. 
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John  Harvard,*  daring  a  part  of  this  time,  supplied  the  pnlpit  as  Hr. 
Symmes^  assistant.  In  1640,  the  Rev.  Thomas  AUent  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Symmes,  as  teacher  ;  but,  after  filling  the  place  about  ten  years,  he 
returned  to  England.  Mr.  Symmes  was  now  left  alone  in  the  ministry  till 
the  year  1659,  when  he  was  again  relieved  by  receiving  Mr.  Thomas  Shep- 
ard  as  his  colleague.  As  Mr.  Symmes^  faculties  were  found  to  be  gradually 
waning,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1669,  to  associate  with  him  another  assist- 
ant, — ^namely,  the  Rev.  John  Ozenbridge ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  he  accepted,  about  this  time,  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Symmes  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1671,  within  a  month  of  completing 
his  seventy-second  year,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ministry  at 
Charlestown.     He  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  1648. 

Mr.  Buddington,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Charlestown, — 
(himself  the  pastor  of  the  church,)  says : — 

*'  Mr.  Symmes  appears  to  have  been  held  in  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  and  when 
xvc  remember  who  they  were,  this  is  no  small  praise.  In  respect  to  ability  and  litera- 
ry attainments,  he  appears  to  have  been  respectable;  but  if  we  are  authorized  to  form 
an  opinion  from  the  slender  information  we  possess  respecting  him,  he  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  practical  talents  and  general  usefiilness.  *  He  knew  his  Bible  well/ 
says  Cotton  Mather,  '  and  he  was  a  preacher  of  what  he  knew,  and  a  sufferer  tor  what 
he  preached.^" 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  remarkable  gift  of  endurance^  from  the 
fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Wobum,  he 
is  said,  to  have  **  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  about  four  or  five  hours." 
His  treatment  of  the  Baptists  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  some  degree 
of  severity. 

Mr.  Symmes  lived  with  his  wife  Sarah  almost  fifty  years.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  eminent  for  faith,  fortitude,  cheerfulness  and  industry. 
They  had  thirteen  children, — five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Their  son 
Zechariak  was  bom  at  Charlestown  in  1638,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1657,  married  Susannah  Graves  of  Charlestown  in  1669,  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1682,  the  first  minister  of  Bradford,  where  he  had 
previously  preached  fourteen  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1708,  aged 
seventy-one. 

*  Of  John  Harvard  little  is  now  known.  He  leoeived  bin  first  degree  from  Bmiuinel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1631,  and  beeame  M.  A.  in  1635.  He  had  been,  for  a  short  time,  a  minister  in 
England  oefore  he  came  to  this  conntry.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  chnroh  at  Charies* 
town,  with  hiii  wife,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1637.  He  died  September  li,  1638.  The  sum 
whieh  be  bequeathed  te  the  College  whioh  bears  his  name,  was  half  his  estate,  and  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  seyenty-nine  pounds.  On  the  26th  of  September,  182'<,— just  one  hundred  and 
ninety  yean  after  his  death,  a  noble  monument  was  dedicated  to  his  memoir,  on  the  top  of  the 
burying  bill  in  Charlestown,  and  an  address  on  the  oeoasion  delivered  by  the  Hon.  £dwaid 
Everett. 

t  Thomas  Allek  was  bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Edmonds  in  Norwich^  but  was  silenced  for 
nonconformity  by  Bishop  Wren,  about  the  year  1636.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1638,  where 
he  remained  till  1651,  and  then  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  continued  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  tiU  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  He  afterwards  preached  to  his  ohuidi,  as  opporta- 
nlty  offered,  till  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  died  September  21,  1673,  aged  rixty-five.  Cotton 
Matktr  speaks  of  him  as  *<aman  greatly  beloved."  He  published,  An  invitation  to  thirsty  sinneit 
to  oome  to  their  Saviour:  The  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ;  The  gloiy  of  Christ 
set  forth  with  the  Deeeasity  of  faith^  in  several  Sermons;  A  chain  of  SOTiptoie  Chronology  from 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  seven  periods.  He  also,  in  oonneotioB  with  Mr.  sEepani. 
wnyt«  a  Preface  in  1645  on  "  Litnrgies,  &o." 
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JOHN  LOTHROPP. 

1634—1653. 

John  Lothbopp  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  He  was 
originally  a  clergymau  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  for  some  time 
settled  over  a  parish  at  Egerton,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  but,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  remain  in  that  communion,  owing  to  certain  require- 
ments which  he  regarded  as  both  unreasonable  and  unscriptural,  he  gave 
up  his  charge  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  crders. 

Among  the  Puritans  who  left  England  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, was  Mr.  Henry  Jacob.  Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Leyden, 
be  fell  in  with  the  celebrated  Robinson,  and  embraced  his  peculiar  views 
of  Church  government,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Independency.  In 
1610  he  published,  at  Leyden,  a  short  treatise  entitled, — **The  Divine 
Beginning  and  Institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  Church." 
On  his  return  to  England,  not  long  after,  he  conferred  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Puritans,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
separate  church,  of  the  same  character  with  those  in  Holland ;  and  they 
cordially  seconded  his  suggestion.  He  accordingly  called  together  several 
of  his  friends,  and  having  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  Church  fellow- 
ship upon  the  principles  which  he  proposed,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  in  England  after  the  following 
manner : — '*  Having  observed  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  toward  the  close  of  their  solemnity,  each 
of  them  made  open  confession  of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
then,  standing  together,  they  joined  hands,  and  solemnly  covenanted  with 
each  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  €lod,  to  walk  together  in  all  God's 
ways  and  ordinances,  according  as  He  had  already  revealed  or  should 
further  make  them  known  to  them,"  Mr.  Jacob  was  then  chosen  pastor, 
and  others  were  appointed  deacons,  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands.  Mr.  Jacob  remained  with  them  as  their  pastor  for  about  eight 
year$,  but  in  the  year  1624,  in  the  hope  of  extending  his  usefulness,  he 
migrated  to  Virginia,  where,  however,  he  soon  after  died. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Lothropp  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  congregation  was  discovered  by 
the  Bishop's  pursuivant,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1632,  forty-two  of  them 
were  apprehended,  and  only  eighteen  escaped.  Of  those  that  were  taken, 
some  were  confined  in  the  Clink,  some  in  New  Prison,  and  others  in 
the  Gate  House,  where  they  continued  about  two  years.  They  were  then 
all  released  upon  bail,  except  Mr.  Lothropp,  for  whom  no  favour  could  be 
obtained.  He,  therefore,  petitioned  the  King  (Charles  I.)  for  liberty  to 
leave  the  Kingdom ;  which  being  granted,  he  came  in  1634  to  New  Eng- 
land with  about  thirty  of  his  congregation.  During  his  imprisonment,  his 
wife  fell  sick  and  died.  Before  she  breathed  her  last,  he  visited  her,  and 
prayed  with  her,  and  then  returned  to  prison. 

Mr.  Lothropp  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  little  flock ;  but 
on  one  occasion  they  seem  to  have  given  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 
A  portion  of  them,   it  appears,  entertained  doubts  of  the  validity  of  bap- 
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tiam  as  administered  by  their  own  pastor ;  and  one  person  actuallj  carried 
his  child  to  be  re-baptized  at  the  parish  church.  Some  of  the  members  being 
dissatisfied  with  this,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting ;  when 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  did  not  sympathize  in  these  scruples,  aud  it 
was  resolved  **  not  to  make  any  declaration  at  present  whether  or  no  pari««h 
churohes  were  true  churches."  Upon  this,  some  of  the  more  rigid,  and 
others  who  were  not  satisfied  of  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  reque^it- 
ed  and  received  their  dismission  ;  and  then  formed  a  new  congregation, — 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  England.  Thoae 
who  remained  then  renewed  their  covenant  **  to  walk  together  in  the  ways 
of  God  so  far  as  he  had  made  them  known,  or  should  make  them  known, 
to  them,  and  to  forsake  all  false  ways." 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  (Sept.  18,  1634,)  speaks  of  ^'  the 
Griffin  and  another  ship,  now  arriving  with  about  two  hundred  passengers 
and  one  hundred  cattle,  (Mr.  Lothropp  and  Mr.  Simes,  two  godly  ministers 
coming  in  the  same  ship)."  Oct.  6th, — he  adds — "  Mr.  Lothropp,  who  had 
been  a  pastor  of  a  private  congregation  in  London,  and  for  the  same  kept 
long  time  in  prison,  (upon  refusal  of  the  oath  ex  officio,)  being  at  Boston 
upon  a  sacrament  day,  after  the  sermon,  etc.,  desired  leave  of  the  congre- 
gation to  be  present  at  the  administration,  etc.,  but  said  that  he  durst  not 
desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  was  not  then  in  order,  (being  dismissed 
from  his  former  congregation,)  and  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  suddenly 
admitted  into  any  other,  for  example  sake,  and  because  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  man's  heart."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  fathers  oo 
this  subject,  which  is  thus  animadverted  upon  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  John  Cotton,  before  coming  to  this  country : — *•  I  am 
constrained  to  bear  witness  agam^  your  judgment  and  practice,  that  you 
think  no  man  may  be  admitted  tif  the  sacrament,  though  a  m^ber  of  the 
catholic  church,  except  he  be  a  member  of  some  particular  church." 

Mr.  Lothropp  and  his  people,  shortly  after  they  arrived  here,  went  to 
Sdtuate,  and  he  was  chosen  first  pastor  of  the  church  there.  In  1639,  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  church. 
One  part  went  to  Barnstable,  and  the  pastor  accompanied  them,  and  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  to  them  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  8, 
1653  ;  having  served  them  from  the  time  of  their  removal  fourteen  years. 

Morton,  in  his  "New  England's  Memorial,"  says  of  Mr.  Lothropp: — 
*'  He  was  a  man  of  a  humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  dispen- 
sation of  the  word  of  God,  studious  of  peace,  furnished  with  godly 
contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  the  Church 
of  Christ." 

Mr.  Lothropp  brought  with  him  from  England  four  sons — namely, 
Thomas  J  who  settled  at  Barnstable ;  Samuel,  at  Norwich ;  Joseph,  at 
Barnstable ;  and  Benjamin,  at  Charlestown.  And  after  he  came  to  New 
England,  Barnabas  and  John,  "who  were  the  children  of  a  second  marriage, 
both  settled  in  Barnstable.  In  his  last  will,  there  is  mention  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Jane  v^ndBarbarah :  to  whom,  he  says,  he  had  aLeady  given  portions ; — 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  probably  married ;  but  whether 
they  were  bom  in  England  or  America,  does  not  appear. 

From  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  those  of  the  name  of  Lathrop  in 
Plymouth  and  that  vicinity  trace  their  descent.  From  Samuel,  the  second 
son,  who  settled  at  Noiifich,  in  Connecticut,  the  numerous  families  of  tlia 
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name  m  that  State,  in  New- York  and  Yennont,  are  descended.  The  fiuniliea 
m  the  oonnty  of  Barnstable  are  descended  from  Joseph,  Bamahas  and  John : 
and  the  fionilies  of  the  name,  who  have  tived  in  Essex  county,  are  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  Btnjamin,  who  early  settled  in  Gharlestown. 

It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Lothropp  ever  published  any  thing,  and  the  only 
productionB  of  his  pen  known  to  be  in  existence  are  two  letters  addressed 
"  to  the  Right  Worthy  and  Much  Reverenced  Mr.  Prince,  Qovemor  at  Ply- 
mouth.*' These  were  discovered,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  mass  of  neglected 
papers,  and  have  since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  Series 
of  their  Collections.  The  letters  are  well  written  for  the  time,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  of  earnest  piety.  They  have  reference  to  the  intended  removal 
from  Scituate  to  Barnstable. 
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PETER  BULKLT.* 

1636—1669. 

PsTSB  BuLKLT  was  bom  at  Odell,  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  Januaiy 
31,  1682.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bulkly,  an  eminent 
minister,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  about 
sixteen,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  was  subseqiiently  chosen  a 
Fellow.  He  had  a  large  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  whom  also  he  suc- 
eeeded  in  the  ministry,  in  his  native  place.  It  was  but  a  short  time  that  he 
continued  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  by 
favour  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  connived  at  his  nonccm- 
formity,  as  he  had  done  at  that  of  his  venerable  f&ther,  he  continued 
unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  hb  clerical  functions  for  twenty-one  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  his  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  was  immediately  silenced. 

Having  now  no  longer  any  prospect  of  ministerial  usefulness  in  his  own 
country,  he  sold  his  estate,  and,  in  1635,  crossed  the  ocean,  in  company 
with  a  consider&ble  number  of  planters,  whose  settlement  he  seems  to  have 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  superintend.  After  remaining  for  some  months 
at  Cambridge,  he  determined  to  go  farther  into  the  interior ;  and,  in  1636, 
accompanied  by  the  planters  who  had  come  with  him  from  England,  he 
penetrated  a  few  miles  into  the  wilderness,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of 
a  place,  which  he  called  Concord,  and  which  has  retained  the .  name  ever 
since.  Here,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1636,  he  gathered  a  church  ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  constituted  its  teacher,  and  John  Jones, t  its  pastor.     Here 

•  Winthrop's  K.  E.,  I.— Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Neil's  Histonr  of  the  Paritaiui,  I.— Brook's 
LiTei,  III.— NoDoon.  Mem.,  II.—- Holmes'  Am.  Ann.,  I.— Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  X. — Bipley's  Dedi- 
flatioo  Scnnoii. — Yonng^s  Ghron. 

t  Jobs  Joirss  waa  (he  soa  of  William  Jones  of  Abexgayenny,  in  Monmonthshire.  He  entered 
Tesni  CoUege,  Oxford,  1624,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  ordained  at  Concord,  April  6, 
1637,  soon  ulerhe  arrived  in  this  country;  and,  after  remaining  there  abont  eight  years,  removed 
with  part  of  his  church  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  about  1664.  being  upwards  of 
seventy  yean  of  age.  His  son  Johii  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1643 ;  and  a  daughter  who 
was  married  to  ThamaB,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkly,  went  with  her  father  to  Fairfield,  and  died 
altooi  le^S. 
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he  expended  a  large  estate,  by  giving  fSurms  to  his  seryanta,  whom  hm 
employed  in  husbandry.  He  was  accustomed,  when  one  had  liyed  with  him 
a  number  of  years,  to  dismiss  him  from  his  service,  making  comfortable 
provision  for  him,  and  then  to  take  another  in  his  place.  He  continued  his 
labours  at  Concord,  without  much  interruption,  until  he  was  caUed  to  hu 
rest.  In  March,  1657,  he  wrote  an  epigram  in  Latin,  deprecating  the  idea 
of  surviving  his  usefulness.  He  was,  at  that  time,  enfeebled  by  disease 
as  well  as  by  age ;  but  he  quickly  rallied,  and  so  far  recovered,  that  he 
continued  to  preach  nearly  two  years, — till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  deaih. 
He  died  March  9,  1659,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was,  at  one  time,  brought  into  a  somewhat  serious  difficulty 
with  a  portion  of  his  church.  In  consequence  of  his  pressing  importunate- 
ly some  charitable  work,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  elder,  an 
unhappy  division  arose ;  which,  however,  was  healed  at  no  distant  period, 
by  the  advice  of  a  council,  and  the  abdication  of  the  elder.  He  used  to 
say  that,  by  means  of  this  troublesome  affair,  he  was  brought  to  know 
more  of  Ood,  more  of  himself,  and  more  of  men. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  he  evinced  his  love  of 
learning,  by  contributing  a  large  part  of  his  own  library  to  establish  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.  He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and  elegance  ; 
and  some  of  his  Latin  verses  are  still  extant.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
*'  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  grace  opened,  &c."  London, 
1646.  This  book  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  passed  through 
several  editions.  It  is  composed  of  sermons  preached  at  Concord,  upon 
Zech.  IX.,  11, — *'  The  blood  of  thy  covenant."  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, speaking  of  this  work,  says : — 

'  **  The  ObuTch  of  Grod  is  bound  to  bless  God  for  the  holy,  jndiclous  and  learned  labonrs, 
of  this  aged,  experienced  and  precious  servant  of  Jesos  Christ,  who  hath  taken  much 
pains  to  discover,  and  that  not  in  words  and  allegories,  but  in  the  demonstration  and 
evidence  of  the  Spirit,  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  wrapped  up  in  the  covenant;  and 
hath  now  fuUy  opened  many  knotty  questions  concerning  the  same,  which,  happily  have 
not  been  brought  so  fnll  to  light  until  now;  which  cannot  bnt  be  of  amgular  and  season- 
able use  to  prevent  apostades  flrom  the  simplicity  of  the  covenant  and  Gospel  of  Christ.'^ 

Cotton  Mather  writes  as  follows : — 

**  He  was  a  most  exalted  Christian,  ftiU  of  those  devotions  which  accompany  a  conver- 
sation in  Heaven;  especially  so  an  exact  a  Sabbath-keeper,  that  if  at  any  time  he  had 
been  asked  whether  he  had  strictly  kept  the  Sabbath,  he  would  have  replied,  ChrUiitauu 
ntm,  intermUtere  nan  poMtum.  And  conscientious  even  to  a  degree  of  scrupulosity. 
That  scrupulosity  appeared  particularly  in  his  avoiding  all  novelties  of  apparel,  and  the 
cutting  of  hair  so  close  that  of  all  the  famous  namesakes  he  had  in  Uie  world,  he  could 
have  least  borne  the  surname  of  that  well  known  author,  Petrtu  CriniiuM. 

*^  It  was  observed  that  his  neighbours  hardly  ever  came  into  his  company,  but  what- 
ever business  he  had  been  talking  of,  he  would  let  fall  some  holy,  serious,  divine  and 
useful  sentences  upon  them,  e'er  they  parted:  an  example  many  ways  worthy  to  be 
imitated,  by  every  one  that  is  called  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

'^  In  lus  ministry  he  was  another  Fattly  quo  nemo  tonwi  fortius.  He  was  very 
laborious;  and  because  he  was,  through  some  infirmities  of  body,  not  so  able  to  visit  ho 
flock  and  instruct  them  fh>m  house  to  house,  he  added  unto  his  other  public  labours  on 
the  Lord's  days,  that  of  constant  catechising;  wherein,  after  all  the  unmarried  people 
had  answered,  all  the  people  of  the  whole  assembly  were  edified  by  his  expositions  and 
applications. 

**  Moreover,  by  a  sort  of  winning  and  yet  prudent  fkmiliarity,  he  drew  persona  of  all 
ages  in  his  congregation  to  come  and  sit  with  him,  when  he  could  not  go  and  sit  with 
them ;  whereby  he  had  opportunity  to  do  the  part  of  a  fkithfhl  pastor  in  considering  the 
state  of  his  fiock. 

'^  Such  was  lus  pious  conduct  tliat  he  was  had  in  much  reverence  by  his  people;  and 
when  at  any  time  he  was  either  hasty  iu  speaking  to  such  as  were  about  him,  whereto  he 
was  disposed  by  his  bodily  pains,  or  severe  iu  preaching  against  some  things  that  otheit 
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thooght  were  no  waj  momentoufl,  whereto  the  great  exactness  of  his  piety  inclined  him, 
yet  those  little  Hringineises  took  not  away  from  the  interest  which  he  had  in  their 
hearts;  they  knowing  him  to  he  a  jost  man  and  an  holy,  observed  him.'' 

Mr.  Bolkly  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Allen  of  Golding- 
ton :  her  nephew  was  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  After  her  death,  he 
lived  eight  years  a  widower,  and  was  then  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Chetwood.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Edward  succeeded  him  at  Concord  ahout  1659,  died  at 
Chelmsford,  January  2,  1696,  and  was  buried  at  Concord.  Peter  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1660 ;  was  agent  in  Engknd  in  1676 ; 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  and  assistant  from  1677  to  1684  ;  and  died  May 
24,  1688.  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642 ;  went  to  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Fordham,  where  he  continued  for  several 
years ;  but,  after  his  ejectment  in  1662,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  was  eminent  for  piety  and  usefulness.  He 
died  near  the  Tower  in  London,  in  1689,  aged  sixty-nine.  Gershom  was 
bom  in  December,  1636  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1655  ;  and 
was  settled  over  the  church  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  about  1658, 
where  he  continued  till  1666,  when  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church  in  Wethersfield.  He  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  bodily 
iniinnities,  many  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  December  2, 1718, 
St  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  From  an  inscription  on  his  grave  stone,  it 
appears  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  abilities  and  attainments, 
and  most  extraordinary  industry. 

John  Bulkly^  the  son  of  Gershom,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 

1099,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  December 

20, 1708,  and  died  in  June,  1731.     He  was  married  in  1720,  to  Patience, 

daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Prentice  of  New  London,  and  was  the  father 

of  twelve  children.     He  wrote  a  preface  to  B.  Wolcott's  Meditations,  and 

published  an  Election  Sermon  in  1713,  entitled  "  The  Necessity  of  Beligionr 

in  Societies."     In  1724,  he  published  an   "  Inquiry  into  the  right  of  the 

aboriginal  natives  to  the  lands  in  America."     In  1729,  he  published  another 

Tract,  entitled  '*An  impartial  account  of  a  late  debate  at  Lyme,  upon  the 

following  points : — whether  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  infants  of  visible 

believers  should  be  baptized  ;  whether  sprinkling  be  lawful  and  sufficient ; 

and  whether  the  present  way  of  maintaining  ministers,  by  a  public  rate  or 

tax,  be  lawful."     Dr.  Chauncy  thus  writes  concerning  him : — 

'^  Mr.  John  Balkly  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with,  though,  so  long  ago,  that  I  form 
iK>  judgment  of  him  from  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Whittlesey  of  Wallingford,  Mr, 
CbaQDcy  of  Durham,  and  others  I  could  mention,  ever  spoke  of  him  as  a  first  rate 
genius;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  Mr.  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  dassmates  in  Col- 
lege, were  accounted*  the  greatest  ^niuses  of  that  day.  The  preference  was  given  to 
Dommer  in  regard  of  quickness,  brilliancy  and  wit :  to  Balkly,  in  regard  of  solidity  of 
mind  and  strength  of  judgment.  Mr.  Gershom  ^ulkly,  father  of  John,  I  have  heard 
mentioned  aa  a  truly  great  man,  and  eminent  for  his  skill  in  chemistry;  ana  the  father  of 
Genhom,  Mr.  Balkly  of  Concord,  was  esteemed  in  his  day  one  of  the  greatest  men  In 
thb  part  of  the  world.  But  by  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  Colchester  Balk- 
ly Borpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  strength  of  his  intellectual  powers." 
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1635—1668. 

John  Norton  was  born  of  respectable  parents  at  Storford,  Hertford- 
shire, England,  May  6,  1606.  In  his  early  childhood,  he  evinced  great 
precocity  of  intellect ;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Strange,  at  t 
school  at  Bunningford,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  became 
distingtushed  particularly  for  his  facility  in  writing  Latin. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  entered  at  Peter-House  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  had  taken  his  first  degree  ;  but, 
shortly  afterwards,  his  father  experienced  some  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  University.  During 
his  residence  at  Cambridge,  a  Bomish  priest,  observing  that  he  possessed 
remarkable  talents,,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
Protestant  views,  and  find  a  home  in  the  Papal  Church ;  but  the  effort 
proved  unavailing. 

Being  naturally  of  a  gay  temper,  he  was  somewhat  given,  in  early  life, 
to  youthful  vanities ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  indulged  in 
any  open  immorality. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  ministry  in  view,-  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  unless  indeed  the  idea  of  entering  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  change  in  his  father's  circumstances ;  for,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
University,  he  became  not  only  usher  to  the  school,  but  curate  to  the 
church,  in  his  native  place.  There  was  in  that  town  a  weekly  lecture 
maintained  by  several  godly  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Dyke,  Bector  of  Epping,  a  Divine  of  considerable 
eminence.  With  several  of  these  Mr.  Norton  became  acquainted ;  and, 
under  Mr.  Dyke's  preaching  particularly,  he  was  deeply  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  sinfulness,  as  a  preparation  for  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
His  mind  now  took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  views  and  feelings  which  he  had  not  before 
brought  to  it. 

Previous  to  this  time,  his  attention  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture and  science  ;  but  he  now  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Theology. 
Having  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he 
became  a  very  popular,  as  well  as  useful,  preacher ;  and,  but  for  his  con- 
scientious scruples  on  the  subject  of  conformity,  he  might  have  figured 
among  the  lights  of  the  Established  Church.  His  uncle  stood  ready  to 
present  to  him  a  valuable  benefice ;  and  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Ratherine 
Hall,  urged  him  to  accept  a  Fellowship  in  the  University  ;  but  his  princi- 
ples obliged  him  to  decline  both.  He  had  also  a  very  decided  antipathy  to 
Arminianism — the  system  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  English  clergy 
were,  at  that  time,  attached.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  house  6f  Sir  William  Masham,  at  High  Lever  in  Essex. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  preaching  in  a  private  way,  as  he  had 

•  Brook's  laret,  m.  New  EoffUnd't  Memorial.— Wiothrop's  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Iff atber*i Mac-, 
m.— EineiMn>i  Hiitoiy  of  the  Fini  Chareh  in  Bofton.— Madnre's  life  of  Nortoo.— Yovac^ 
Ohroiu— FttVs  Bod.  Hiit.  N.  B.,  I. 
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opportmuiy ;  and  kbouring  to  improve  himself,  in  the  hope  that  Proyidenoe 
would  open  a  way  for  a  more  publio  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Having  become  satisfied  at  length  that  it  was  in  vliin  to  hope  for  the 
succesaful  exercise  of  his  function  as  a  minbter  in  his  native  country,  he 
formed  the  purpose  of  immigrating  to  New  England.  In  September,  16S4, 
having  married  a  lady  **both  of  good  estate  and  good  esteem,"  he  repaired 
to  Yarmouth  with  a  view  to  embark  for  this  Western  world.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Shepard,  afterwards  the  distinguished  minister 
of  Cambridge.  They  were  detained  at  Yarmouth  nearly  two  months  ;  and 
it  w^  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  that  they  succeeded  in  setting 
bi&il  from  Harwich,  in  the  Great  Hope,  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons.  But 
within  a  few  hours  after  setting  out,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  had  well 
nigh  subjected  them  to  a  distressing  shipwreck :  they  were,  however,' mera- 
fuUy  preserved ;  though  they  were  unable  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 
Having  now  given  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean  that  season,  Mr. 
Norton  returned  to  Essex,  where  he  spent  the  winter  with  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  excellent  Mr.  Dyke,  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
remember  a£fectionately,  and  who  now  welcomed  him  almost  as  one  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead. 

But  Mr.  Norton's  purpose  to  come  to  America  was  by  no  means  given  up, 
though  the  accomplishment  of  it  was  necessarily  delayed  till  the  next  year. 
Governor  Winslow,  being  then  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  Plymouth  Col* 
ony,  was  authorized  to  procure  a  teaching  elder  to  be  associated  with  the 
Bev.  Balph  Smith,*  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church ;  and  he  requested  Mr. 
Norton  to  accept  the  place.  Mr.  Norton  and  the  Governor  were  fellow 
passengers  in  the  same*  ship  to  this  country.  They  came  upon  the  Ameri- 
can coast  sometime  in  October,  1635 ;  and  here  they  had  to  encounter 
another  tempest  of  forty-eight  hours'  continuance,  which  must  inevitably 
have  proved  £&tal  to  them,  if  the  ship  had  not  been  one  of  unusual  strength. 
Ten  days  after  this,  they  came  safely  into  Plymouth  harbour. 

Mr.  Norton  remained  at  Plymouth  and  preached  during  the  winter.  But, 
though  the  church  urged  him  to  settle  among  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  resigned 
in  his  favour,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  he  determined  to  seek  his  ultimate  residence 
there.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  Boston  early  in  the  year  1636,  being 
then  thirty  years  of  age.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  profound  wisdom, 
as  well  as  his  stirring  eloquence,  now  attracted  great  attention ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  Colony  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  in 
some  important  matters.  He  also,  about  this  time,  held  a  public  debate 
with  a  French  friar,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  skill  in  dialectics,  equally 
creditable  to  himself  and  embarrassing  to  his  antagonist.  He  soon  received 
an  invitation  to  settle  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Ipswich  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  considerable  deliberation,  that  he  gave  an  normative  answer.  He 
preached  at  first,  for  some  time,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  was  not 
ordained  teacher  till  Mr.  Bogers  was  ordained  pastor, — February  20,  1638. 

*  Ralph  Smith  gndnated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  In  1618.  He  came  to  this  oonntiy, 
baring  a  free  pafliage  hither,  in  1629.  On  reaching  Naumkeag,  (Salem,)  he  directed  hii  oootn  to 
^antasket,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  Plymontb,  and  became  pastor  of  th* 
sbureh  there.  In  December,  1636*  GoTemor  >^  inthrop  says  that  Smith  '*  gare  orer  his  plaoe,'* 
that  John  Norton  misht  hare.it.  He  was,  however,  residing  there  as  late  as  1641.  In  Novem- 
ber,  1645,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  Manchester  on  Cape  Ann,  and  he  died  at  Boston,  March  I, 
1662.    He  WM  an  ultra  CoI^5regationali8t,  and  was  repntcd  a  person  of  moderate  abUities. 
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Mr.  Norton  was  followed  to  Ipswich  by  several  families,  whose  chief  motive 
in  coming  from  England  had  been  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  ministry. 

In  1637,  he  was  &n  inflnential  member  of  the  Synod  which  sat  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Antinomianism,  in  which  the  opposers  of  the  system,  by  common 
consent,  gained  a  signal  triumph. 

In  1644,  William  Apollonius,  minister  of  Middleburg  in  Holland,  by 
direction  of  the  clergymen  in  Zealand,  sent  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  Church  government,  to  the  Congregational  ministers  of  London ;  but 
they,  from  some  cause,  chose  to  refer  them  to  their  brethren  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  these  latter  unanimously  devolved  the  duty  of  answering  them 
on  Mr.  Norton.  This  service  he  completed  in  the  year  1645,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  work  was  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  country. 
While  Mr.  Norton  was  known  to  be  engaged  upon  this  work,  some  of  his 
hearers  professed  to  observe  somewhat  of  a  falling  off"  in  his  public  dis* 
courses;  and,  in  the  exercise  probably  of  a  complaining  spirit,  of  which 
they  gave  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  specimen,  they  communicated  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Norton's  excellent  neighbour  gave  him  a  kindly  word  of  caution  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  N.  received  it  with  all  meekness,  and,  as  his  hearers  thought, 
lamed  it  to  profitable  account. 

Sometime  in  1760,  Mr.  Norton  drafted  a  letter  in  Latin,  signed  by  him- 
self and  forty- three  other  ministers,  addressed  to  .  a  visionary  man  by  the 
name  of  Jolm  Dury,*  who  had  been  engaged  from  the  year  1635,  for  a 
general  pacification  and  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.  The  Letter 
evinces  great  discrimination,  in  connection  with  an  enlarged  spirit  of  catho- 
Hoism,  especially  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  written. 

In  1645,  he  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  **  Great 
and   General   Court."     He  preached  a  second  Election  Sermon  in  1661 
which  was  published. 

Mr.  Norton  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Synod  which  met  at  Cambridge  in 
1646,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  Platform  of  Church  Discipline.  The 
Boston  church  refused  to  send  messengers,  till  they  heard  Mr.  Norton 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the  churches  in  heeding  their  advice 
— they  then  appointed  three  delegates  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had 
already  taken  their  seats  in  the  Synod. 

In  1646,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Norton  were  appointed,  by  the 
Colony,  agents  to  attend  to  its  affairs  in  England.  It  was  subsequently 
determined,  however,  that  they  should  not  undertake  the  agency,  as  the 
state  of  things  in  England  was  such  as  would  render  them  liable  to  be 

*  JoHV  I>URT  WM  a  Dfttire  of  Scotland,  and  was  edocated  for  the  ministry  in  that  oonnlvy.  In 
1624|  he  went  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  public  libraiy ;  and  after  remaining  there  a 
whllOy  went  forth  to  the  work  to  which  he  considered  himself  as  specially  cailed^to  effect  a  vnioQ 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch.  In  1634,  he  pnbUshed  his  Plan  of  union. 
He  trayelled  extensively  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  other  European  countries,  labour- 
ing with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  for  many  years,  not  disheartened  by  tiie  want  of  snoeesa.  In 
lo74,  howcTcr,  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  published  a  new 
explication  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  ho  died.  He  was  the  author  of 
TanouB  works,  the  tiUes  of  serenl  of  which  show  the  cast  of  his  opinions. 
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detained  and  imprisoned ;  and  their  inflnenee  at  home  was  deemed  too 
important  to  justify  any  such  hazard. 

Mr.  William  Pynchon*  of  Springfield  had  published  a  work  entitled 
''  The  meritorious  price  of  man's  redemption,"  which  contained  Tiews  not  in 
accordance  with  the  accredited  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  The  Court  ordered 
the  book  to  be  burnt  in  May,  1652,  and  also  directed  Mr.  Norton  to  pre- 
pare a  refutation  of  the  offensive  doctrines  contained  in  it.  This  work  he 
performed  with  great  ability,  in  a  book  entitled  **  A  Discussion  of  that  great 
point  in  Divinity,  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  the  questions  about  his 
active  and  passive  righteousness  and  the  imputation  thereof." 

When  John  Cotton  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  his  church  requested  that  he 
would  mention  the  name  of  some  person  whom  he  deemed  most  suitable  to 
be  his  successor.  While  the  subject  was  upon  his  mind,  he  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Norton  riding  into  Boston  upon  a  white  horse,  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
the  dream  was  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  Norton, — ^not,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  but  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  people  had  consented  that  he  should 
return  to  England  within  one  year,  unless  something  special  should  occur 
to  mark  out  for  him  a  different  course.  But  when  the  Boston  church,  acting 
upon  Mr.  Cotton's  advice,  sent  some  of  their  members  to  Ipswich  to  endea- 
vour to  effect  Mr.  Norton's  removal,  the  matter  occasioned  great  debate, 
until  at  length  an  honest  member  of  the  Ipswich  church  remarked, — 
^*  Brethren,  a  case  in  some  things  like  to  this,  was  once  that  way  determin- 
ed— '  we  will  call  the  damsel  and  inquire  at  her  mouth ;'  wherefore  I 
propose  that  our  teacher  himself  be  inquired  of,  whether  he  be  inclined  to 
go."  Mr.  Norton,  however,  declined  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
question  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  postpone  a  final  decision,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  should  reside  in  Boston  and  wait  for  further  light  upon  the 
path  of  duty.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1653,  the  General  Court  congratu- 
late Mr.  Norton  on  his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Boston,  and  order  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Ipswich  church  for  their  magnanimity  in  thus  consent- 
ing to  give  up  their  minister. 

Mr.  Norton  had  been  about  two  years  in  Boston,  when  the  church  at 
Ipswich  was  bereaved  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers ;  and  then 
they  became  very  earnest  that  their  former  teacher,  not  yet  installed  in 
Boston,  should  return  to  them.  The  Boston  church,  who  meanwhile  had 
become  greatly  attached  to  him,  were  utterly  unwilling  to  relinquish  their 
claim  upon  his  services.  A  large  council  advised  the  Ipswich  church  to 
give  Mr.  Norton  an  honourable  dismission, — as  his  influence  at  Boston  would 
bo  much  more  widely  felt  than  at  Ipswich ;  and  several  lesser  councils  did 
their  utmost  to  accomplish  the  same  end ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, having  at  length  become  wearied  by  the  controversy,  was  on  the  point 
of  carrying  out  his  purpose  to  return  to  England ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Governor  and  other  magistrates,  feeling  that  such  a  man  as  he  could  ill 
be  spared  from  the  Colony,  summoned  a  council  of  twelve  churches,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  so  great  a  loss.     This  last  effort  proved  successful ;  and 

*  William  Ptkchon  rerided  at  Spriscfield  in  Enez,  England;  came  to  New  England  in  1630; 
wa«  one  of  the  fonnden  of  the  ohnren  and  town  of  Roxboiy ;  was  Treasoier  of  the  Manachuflettt 
Colooy;  took  the  lead  in  settling  the  town  of  Springfield  in  1536;  and  returned  to  England  in 
1662.  He  died  at  Wraisbuy  in  Buckinghamshira,  October  1 0, 1667,  aged  seventy-two.  Uis  son, 
jofcii,  was,  for  many  yean*  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Mnesachiiaetts  Colony. 
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Mr.  Norton  was  installed  as  teacher  of  the  Boston  ohnroh,  (Mr.  Wilson 

being  pastor,)  on  the  23d  of  July,  1656. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Norton  had  a  work  published  in  London,  in  quarto,  entitled 
''  The  Orthodox  Evangelist.'*  It  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  Diyinitj, 
written  in  the  style  of  the  times,  abounding  in  minute  divisions,  and 
thoroughly  Calvinistic,  according  to  the  Puritan  standard,  in  its  doctrines. 

Mr.  Norton's  removal  to  Boston  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  importance 
to  the  whole  of  New  England.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  as  a  preacher, 
that  people  came  to  hear  him  from  other  towns ;  and  &ome  of  his  former  charge 
at  Ipswich  would  even  travel  the  whole  distance  to  Boston,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  preach  the  Thursday  Lecture.  He  was  often  put  in  requLsition 
for  adjusting  ecclesiastical  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony ;  and 
he  was  also  the  confidential  counsellor  of  those  who  occupied  some  of  the 
highest  posts  of  civil  authority.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  his  prudent  counsels,  that  serious  hostilities  were  prevented 
between  the  English  people  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  settled  at  Manhadoes. 

In  1660,  he  published  a  Treatise  under  the  title — *'  The  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  present  generation."  This  pamph- 
let, which  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  contained  a 
violent  invective  against  the  Quakers.  It  was  an  offence  for  which  the 
Quakers  never  forgave  him ;  and  they  even  professed  to  recognise  some- 
thing judicial  in  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  deputies  to  address  the  Kbg  in  behalf  of  New  England ;  and 
Governor  Bradstreet  and  Mr.  Norton  were  commissioned  to  perform  this 
service.  It  was  considered,  on  several  accounts,  a  very  delicate  mission ; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  they  consented  to  undertake  it. 
^hey  sailed  for  England  on  the  11th  of  February,  1662,  having  been 
delayed  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Norton's  ill  health.  On  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, they  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  he  received  them  more  favour^ 
ably  than  they  had  expected.  Having  fulfilled  their  commission  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  they  returned  home ;  but  were  received  with  manifest 
coldness,  from  the  disapprobation  which  was  felt  of  the  course  they  had 
pursued.  The  King  had  given  them  the  assurance  that  he  would  ratify  to 
the  Colony  its  charter  ;  but  then  he  required  that  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  his  name,  and  that  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  themselves,  and  that  of 
Baptism  for  their  children.  This  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  infringe* 
ment  of  their  rights ;  and  the  report  immediately  went  abroad  that  the 
agents  had  sold  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Mr. 
Norton's  popularity,  even  as  a  preacher,  was  very  great ;  and  the  mortifica- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  April  5,  1668,  he  preached  as  usual,  and 
expected  to  preach  also  in  the  P.  M.,  but  was  smitten  in  the  mean  time  by 
apoplexy,  which  almost  immediately  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  next  Lecture-day  by  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  Richard  Mather ;  and  Thomas  Shepard  vented  his  sorrow  in 
some  elegiac  verses,  which  were  more  creditable  to  his  sensibilities  and 
sympathies,  than  to  his  poetical  taste  or  genius. 

It  is  not  known  who  Mr.  Norton's  first  wife  was,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage, n9r  when  she  deceased.     His  second  wife  was  Mary  Mason  of  Boston, 
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and  he  was  married  to  her  on  the  day  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
charch  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  any  children — certainly 
none  survived  him.  He  left  a  brother,  William,  living  at  Ipswich ;  and  ho 
had  also  an  aged  mother,  a  brother,  and  three  sisters,  residing  in  London. 
He  made  very  ample  provision  for  his  widow,  and  left  a  bequest  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  his  church.     His  widow  died  in  January,  1678. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Norton's  publications: — ^Besponsio  ad 
totam  questionum  syllogen,  &c.;  London,  1648.  A  Letter  in  Latin  to 
John  Dury.  A  Discussion  ou  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  1653.  The  Ortho- 
dox Evangelist,  1654.  Election  Sermon,  1657.  Life  of  Hev.  John  Cotton, 
1658.  The  Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  blasphemies  of  the  present 
generation,  &c.,  1660.  Election  Sermon,  1661.  A  Catechism.  Three 
choice  and  profitable  sermons  on  several  texts,  being  the  last  sermons  which 
he  preached,  at4he  Election,  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
16G4. 

Mr.  Norton  left  some  writings  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  press,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  The  principal  work 
is  a  large  '*  Body  of  Divinity,"  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Secretary  Morton,  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  doubtless  an  acquaint- 
aace,  of  Mr.  Norton,  renders  him  the  following  honourable  tribute,  in  his 
*^New  England's  Memorial:'' — 

**  Although  tlic  church  in  Boston,  in  a  more  special  manner,  ftlt  the  smart  of  this 
sudden  blow,  yet  it  reflected  upon  the  whole  land.  He  was  singularly  endowed  with 
the  tongue  ol'  the  learned,  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  due  season,  not  only  to  the 
wearied  soul,  but  also  a  word  of  counsel  to  a  people  in  necessity  thereof,  being  not 
only  a  wise  steward  of  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  out  also  a  wise  statesman;  so  that 
the  whole  land  sustained  a  great  loss  of  him." 


-»♦■ 


THOMAS  SHEPARD-* 

1636—1649. 

Thomas  Shkpabd  was  horn  at  Towcester,  near  Northampton,  England, 
on  the  5th  of  Novemher,  1605.  It  was  the  day,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  very  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  famous  gunpowder  treason 
plot  was  to  have  heen  carried  into  execution  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  that  his  father  gave  him  the  name, 
Tkovias;  '*  because,"  he  said,  **I  would  hardly  belieye,''  (referring  to  the 
skepticism  of  Thomas,)  *'  that  ever  any  such  wickedness  should  be  attempted 
by  men  against  so  religious  and  good  a  Parliament."  His  father,  William 
Shepard,  was  a  native  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness  of  a  grocer  by  a  Mr.  Bland,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  by  whom 
be  had  nine  children.  He  was  a  prudent  and  peaceable  man,  prosperous  in 
bis  business,  and  a  decided  Puritan,  insomuch  that  he  removed  to  another 
town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical 
niinistry.    His  mother  was  an  eminently  godly  person, — subject,  however, 

•  Shcpard't  Antobiography.— Brook*B  Lives,  III.— Winthrop't  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Mather'i  Mag., 
m.— AUno^s  Lift  of  bhepak.— )^oung'i  Cbron.— FdVs  £cel.  Hist.  N.  K.,  I. 
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to  great  religiooB  depression  ;  though,  in  her  latter  days,  she  enjoyed  almost 
iinintemipted  peace.  She  died  when  Thomas  was  about  four  years  old ; 
but  he  always  cherished  the  remembrance  of  her  maternal  love  with  the 
fondest  affection. 

When  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  his 
grandparents  at  Fossecut,  in  order  to  avoid  an  epidemic  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  native  place,  and  which  occasioned  great  desolation  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  reaching  even  to  his  father's  family.  His  grandparents, 
though  in  comfortable  worldly  circumstamses,  seem  to  have  been  both  igno- 
rant and  irreligious ;  and  they  manifested  no  concern  in  respect  to  either 
his  intellectual  or  moral  training.  After  a  short  residence  with  them,  he 
went  to  live  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Adthorp ;  but,  though  he  was  in  some  respects  better  treated  here,  and 
was  more  contented  and  happy,  yet,  in  regard  to  moral  inflitence,  his  situa- 
tion was  by  no  means  improved  ;  for  here  he  was  trained  to  a  systematic 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  conformity  to  the  '*  Book  of  Sj>orts,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped,  in  a  good  degree,  the  corrupting  influence  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  he  did  not  fail  in  his  later  years  to  reckon  this  preservation  among  the 
great  blessings  of  his  life. 

On  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  he  found  that  the  state  of  things  there 
had  undergone  a  sad  change.  His  mother  was  either  dead,  or  died  shortly 
after ;  two  of  his  sisters  were  married ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  father  soon 
married  a  second  wife,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  rendering  the  child's  con- 
dition as  unhappy  as  possible.  After  some  little  time,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Free  School  in  Towcester,  where  the  teacher,  a  Welshman  by  the  name  of 
Bice,  treated  him  with  extreme  sevedty,  and  gave  him  for  the  time  an 
actual  distaste  for  learning. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father ; — an  event  which  he 
sorely  deprecated  in  the  prospect,  and  deeply  mourned  in  the  reality.  He 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother-in-law,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  portion  of  one  hundred  pounds,  became  respDUsible  for  his  main- 
tenance and  education.  She,  however,  proved  utterly  faithless  to  her  trust ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  finally  made  by  means  of  which  he  went  to  live  with 
his  eldest  brother,  John,  who  well  supplied  the  place  of  a  father  to  him, 
and  towards  whom  he  ever  afterwards  evinced  the  deepest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  the  unmerciful  Welsh  schoolmaster  died,  and 
another  of  a  different  character  succeeded  him,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  boy's  ambition, — ^which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  educa- 
tion. So  diligent  and  successful  was  he  in  his  studies,  that,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  completed  the  course  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University. 

As  young  Shepard's  patrimony  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  education  at  the  University,  a  Mr.  Cockerill,  a  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  having  fallen  in  with  him,  and  being  favour- 
ably impressed  by  his  appearance,  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  neces- 
sary ^d  ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman,  provision  was  made, 
by  means  of  which  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  as  a  pensioner,  in  the  year 
1619.  Up  to  this  period,  though  he  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  serious  impressions,  insomuch  that  he  would  engage  for  a  time  in 
secret  prayer,  yet  he  had  no  abiding  sense  of  the  obligations  of  reUgion. 
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He  applied  Umself  now  diligently  to  study,  and  grew  proud  of  his  acquire- 
ments. In  the  second  year  of  his  College  course,  he  was  brought  near  to  the 
grave  by  the  small  pox ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  pungent  preach- 
ing to  which  he  listened  about  that  time,  was  the  means  of  arousing  his 
attention  temporarily  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  But  these  impressions 
were  quickly,  in  a  great  degree,  effaced  ;  and  he  became  more  presumptu- 
ous in  his  sinful  course  than  ever.  He  was  even  left  to  full  into  a  state  of 
beastly  intoxication ;  but,  when  he  awoke  from  his  unnatural  slumber,  he 
awoke  to  the  keenest  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.  Then  followed  a  long 
period  of  agonizing  conviction  and  deep  darkness.  Even  after  his  views  of 
spiritual  things  began  to  undergo  a  change,  he  was  sorely  buffeted  by 
temptations,  sometimes  being  inclined  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the 
Familists  or  Antinomians,  and  sometimes  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
Christ^s  miracles,  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  At  length, 
however,  his  mind  became  tranquillized ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  that  a 
renovating  process  had  passed  upon  his  whole  character.  He  seemed  to 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  to  live  in  a  new  world.  But,  though  he 
spent  much  time  in  religious  exercises,  he  did  not  neglect  his  college 
studies ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  sensible  of  an  increased  intellectual 
activity,  from  the  spiritual  influence  which  now  habitually  pervaded  and 
controlled  his  mental  operations.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in  1623, 
and  left  college,  on  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study,  in  1625,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  with  the  usual  honours  of  the  University. 
He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1627. 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  last  mentioned  date,  he  went  to 
reside  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  (then  of  Tarling,  Essex, 
afterwards  minister  of  the  church  in  Koxbury,)  from  whom  he  received 
important  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.  Here  also  he 
became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  about  that  time  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  whose  ministry  proved  eminently 
useful  to  him.  At  this  period,  he  was  exercised  with  no  small  degree  of 
solicitude  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  after  he  had  taken  his  Master's 
degree  ;  for  he  would  be  left  without  any  pecuniary  resources,  and  with 
little  prospect;  owing  to  the  peculiar  religious  state  of  England,  of  finding 
any  employment  for  which  he  was  fitted.  But,  while  he  was  in  this  state  of 
perplexity,  an  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  unexpectedly  presented, 
uf  which  he  gladly  availed  himself. 

,  A  Doctor  Wilson  (brother,  it  is  supposed,  of  John  Wilson,  afterwards 
minister  of  Boston,)  had  resolved  to  establish  a  lecture  in  some  town  in 
that  county, — the  lecturer  to  receive  for  his  services  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
It  was  finally  established  in  a  town  called  Earles-Colne  ;  and  Mr.  Shepard 
haying,  by  advice  of  several  ministers,  received  the  appointment,  readily 
accepted  it ;  and,  immediately  after  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  receiv- 
ing Deacon's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  entered  on  hia 
labours.  He  found  in  the  place  but  a  single  individual,  who  seemed  to  him 
to  have  much  regard  for  spiritual  religion ;  but  his  earnest,  evangelical 
preaching  was  quickly  instrumental  of  producing  a  different  state  of  things, 
and  many,  not  only  in  that  town,  but  in  the  surrounding  region,  thought 
themselves  savingly  benefited  by  his  ministrations.  He  remained  there 
during  the  three  years  for  which  the  lecture  had  been  established ;  and,  by 
the  urgent  request  of  the  people,  he  continued  hia  labours  among  them 
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about  six  months  longer ;  though  his  nonconformity  had,  by  no  means,  passed 
unnoticed,  and  it  ultimately  created  a  necessity  for  his  leaving  the  place. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1630,  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  answer 
to  Bishop  Laud  for  his  alleged  irregular  conduct.  As  the  result  of  an 
exciting  and  painful  interview,  of  which  Mr.  Shepard  has  left  a  full  account, 
the  Bishop  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  "  preach,  read,  marry,  bury,  or 
exercise  any  ministerial  function  in  any  part  of  his  diocese." 

After  this  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  he  returned  to  Earles- 
Colne,  where  he  had  many  friends,  who  sympathized  in  his  trials,  and 
regretted,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  his,  the  interruption  of  his  labours. 
Here  he  remained  about  six  months ;  and,  during  this  time,  instituted  a  more 
particular  examination  in  regard  to  the  various  usages  and  ceremonies  to 
which  he  was  required  to  conform, — the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
less  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Establishment  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  Bishop  Laud  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  a  visitation;  and,  hearing  that  he  was  still  at  Earles-Colne, 
cited  him  to  appear  before  the  Court  at  Peldon.  He  did  appear  according- 
ly, and  had  a  second  conference  with  the  Bishop,  which  issued  in  his  being 
required  immediately  to  leave  the  place. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Bishop  Laud  was  to  hold  a  visitation  in  Dunmore, 
Essex ;  and  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Welde,  and  two  or  three  others,  for  some 
reason,  resolved  to  attend.  The  Bishop,  having  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Shepard  was  in  the  house,  was  inquiring  about  him,  and  the  pursuivant  was 
upon  the  look-out  to  discover  and  arrest  him,  when  a  friend,  who  perceived 
hb  danger,  seized  him,  and  drew  him  forcibly  from  the  church ;  and  im- 
mediately mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  away  with  great  speed,  and  thus 
made  his  escape. 

Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  an  invitation  to  act  as  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Richard  Darley,  in  Yorkshire, — to  receive  as  a  compensation 
his  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  now  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
the  rather,  as  he  had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  exercise  his  ministry  for 
the  benefit  of  others  besides  Sir  Richard's  family.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
wa-s  in  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  a  river, 
and  he  regarded  his  preservation  as  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  On 
arriving  at  his  new  home,  he  was  greatly  shocked  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  irreligious  and  profane  family  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  lady 
manifested  towards  him  a  spirit  of  haughty  reserve.  Shortly  after  he 
cutcrcd  the  family,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  daughters.  This  sermon  was,  under  God,  the 
means  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  change  in  the  household.  Some  of 
the  members  soon  after  became  decidedly  pious,  and  all  of  them  manifested 
a  decent  respect  for  religion. 

In  the  family  of  Sir  Richard,  there  resided  a  young  lady, — ^a  relative  of 
hU,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  ToutvUle  ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  sermon  just  referred  to.  She  was  then  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age, — a  person  of  good  sense  and  uncommonly  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  ;  and  Mr.  Shepard  soon  began  to  think  of  taking  her  as  a  com- 
panion for  life.  She  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  Sir 
Richard  and  his  whole  fpimily  favoured  the  connection  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  ho  was  married  to  this  lady  in  1632,  after  he  hod  resided  in  the  family 
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mboat  a  year.  It  turned  oat  to  be,  in  every  respeet,  and  to  both  parties,  a 
most  fortunate  alliance. 

After  bis  marriage, — ^bis  wife  not  wisbing  to  remain  in  Sir  Ricbard's 
family, — be  accepted  an  invitation  to  Heddon,  Nortbumberland,  a  town 
about  five  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  tbe  Tyne  ;  for,  tbougb  it  was  an  obscure 
place,  its  very  obscurity  led  bim  to  bope  tbat  be  migbt  labour  tbere  undis* 
turbed.  In  tbis  retired  spot,  bis  labours  were  attended  witb  very  consider- 
able success ;  but,  baving  remained  tbere  about  a  year,  be  removed,  for 
some  reason  not  known,  to  a  neigbbouring  town.  Here,  bowever,  bis  old 
troubles  were  renewed,  and  be  was  forbidden  by  autbority  any  longer  to 
exercise  publicly  bis  function  as  a  minister.  After  tbis,  be  went  from  place 
to  place,  preaching  wherever  be  could  find  opportunity,  until  at  length  be 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  tbe  house  of  a  friend.  Here  his 
first  child  was  bom,  and,  for  several  days,  be  bad  the  most  painful  appre* 
hensions  that  the  event  would  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  mother. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Shepard  finding  himself  hedged  in  on  every  8ide» 
began  to  meditate  seriously  tbe  purpose  of  looking  for  a  home  in  this  new 
world.  His  mind  was  soon  made  up  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  migrate ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1634,  accompanied 
by  bis  wife,  child,  and  maid  servant,  he  left  Newcastle  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  pursuivants,  on  board  a  coal  vessel,  bound  to  Ipswich.  Having  remain- 
ed a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  where  be  had  friends,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Earles-Colne,  and  lived  there  very  privately,  in  the  family  of  a  friend, 
during  the  summer  of  1684.  As  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
John  Norton,  were  preparing  to  come  to  New  England  at  tbe  close  of  the 
summer,  he  determined  to  accompauy  them.  They  expected  to  sail  in  the 
ship  Hope,  from  Ipswich,  in  tbe  early  part  of  September. 

Accordingly,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Shepard  repaired  witb  his  family  to 
Ipswich,  but  the  ship  was  not  ready  to  sail,  and  they  were  detained  there 
six  or  eight  weeks.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  man,  who  counted  no  sacrifice  great  that 
might  contribute  to  their  safety.  Their  enemies  were  on  the  alert  to  find 
them,  and  a  plan  was  actually  laid  to  secure  their  arrest ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  powerful  operation  of  conscience  in  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1634,  Mr.  Shepard  and  bis  friends  set  sail  from 
Harwich,  a  seaport  in  Essex ;  but  they  had  proceeded  only  a  few  leagues, 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  brought  them  into  the  utmost 
peril,  insomuch  that,  for  many  hours,  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board 
seemed  inevitable.  At  the  moment  when  all  human  help  was  felt  to  be 
unavailing,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  tbe  vessel, 
engaged  with  the  passengers  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  Buler  of  the  storm, 
for  their  preservation ;  and  almost  immediately  there  was  a  perceptible 
abatement  of  tbe  violence  of  tbe  wind.  They  finally  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  safe  landing  at  Yarmouth.  But  here  a  fresh  trial  awaited  Mr.  Shepard 
and  his  wife;  for  their  infant  child,  in  passing  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which,  after  a  fortnight,  terminated 
fatally.  All  these  afflictions  Mr.  Shepard  bore  witb  the  utmost  resignation, 
making  them  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  examination  of  the  motives  in  which 
bad  originated  his  purpose  of  leaving  England.  However  his  resolution  to 
remove   migbt  have   temporarily  faltered,   it    soon    recovered  its  former 
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Btrength,   and  he  determined  tliat  he  could  lose  no  time  in  nuJdng  ihm 

requbite  preparation  for  a  second  departure. 

He  considered  it  as  only  a  dictate  of  prudence  to  pass  the  time,  previoiu 
to  his  embarkation,  in  the  most  retired  place  that  he  could  find :  accordingly, 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
dwelling  a  few  miles  from  Norwich,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1634-35, 
without  molestation.     He  occupied  himself,  during  thb  time,  in  writing  the 
little  work,  entitled  *'  Select  Gases  Kesolved," — which  was  first  published  in 
London,  in  1648.     Early  in  the  spring,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  London, 
accompanied  by  an  intimate  friend,  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
another  attempt  to  leave  England.     On  their  arrival,  they  were  provided 
with  comfortable,  but  very  private,  quarters  ;  and,  within  a  day  or  two, 
they  had  another  son  bom,  whom  they  named  Thomas,  after  his  brother 
who  died  at  Yarmouth.     Before  they  had  been  long  in  London,  their  hiding 
place  was  discovered ;  and  it  was  by  a  hasty  removal  from  the  dwelling  thej 
occupied,  that  they  were  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pursuiv* 
ants.     They  remained  in  London  during  the  summer  of  1635,  in  the  closest 
secrecy,  and  in  constant  and  imminent  peril ;  though  they  had  Christian 
friends  near  them,  who  took  care  that  their  wants  were  well  supplied. 
Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  began  to  make  the  immediate  preparation 
for  their  intended  voyage, — several  of  their  intimate  friends,  among  whom 
Was  John  Wilson,  having  resolved  to  accompany  them.     Accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1635,  the  company  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Defence, 
of  London,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Bostock.     There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Shepard  embarked  in  disguise,  and  under  the  assumed  name 
of  his  brother,  '*  John  Shepard,  husbandman." 

The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  was  old,  rotten  and  unseaworthy  ;  and, 
in  the  first  storm  they  encountered,  she  sprung  a  leak,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage.  After  a  rough,  dis- 
agreeable passage  of  fifty-four  days,  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1635,  and  the  next  day  they  landed  safely  at  Boston,  where 
they  were  received  with  all  good  will  and  hospitality.  After  a  day  or  two, 
(Monday,  October  5th,)  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  family  removed  to  Newtown, 
which  was  to  be  their  future  residence. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  having  removed,  with  the  great  body  of  their 
people,  from  Newtown  to  Connecticut  river,  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  company 
resolved  to  occupy  the  place  which  they  had  vacated  ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1636,  they  organized  themselves  into  a  church — the 
first  permanent  one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  eleventh  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Shepard  was  constituted  their  pastor  shortly  after,  but  of  the  exact  date 
there  is  no  record. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  Mr.  Shepard 
experienced  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  had 
suffered  much  from  her  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  finally  had  taken  a 
severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a  consumption  that  terminated  her  life.  She 
died  in  all  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  Christian  hope  ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  bereaved  husband  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  devout  trust  and  Bub- 
mission. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Shepard  commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  before  he 
became  involved  in  the  &mou8  Antinomian  or  Familistic  controversy,  which, 
for  several  years,  convulsed  many  of  the  churches.    He  made  a  vigoroiu  and 
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earnest  stand  against  the  innovators, — exposing,  both  publioly  and  priyate- 
Ij,  the  delusions  to  which  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  famous  Synod  by  which  the  storm  was 
finally  quelled. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year  1636,  Mr.  Shepard  was  invited  to 
assist  in  the  organisation  of  the  second  church  in  Dorchester,  of  which 
Richard  Mather  was  to  be  the  pastor ;  but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
relation  of  Christian  experience,  given  by  those  who  were  to  constitute 
it,  that  he,  with  the  other  elders,  refused  to  proceed.  After  his  return 
home,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather  explaining  and  vindicating  his  course ;  and 
Mr.  Mather,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied,  returned  an  answer,  fully  justify* 
ing  the  conclusion  to  which  the  council  had  arrived.  The  result  seems  to 
have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  people  of  Dorchester  ;  for,  within 
a  few  months,  the  council  was  reassembled,  the  previous  difficulties  removed, 
the  Church  organized,  and  Mr.  Mather  set  apart  as  its  pastor. 

In  October,  1637,  Mr.  Shepard  was  married  to  Joanna,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  his  early  friend  and  counsellor.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  three  children.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1646,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  and  died  three  weeks  afterwards.  She  seems  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  intellect,  discretion,  loveliness  and  piety. 

Mr.  Shepard  ^as  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  early 
and  substantial  provision  for  the  interests  of  education  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  and  carry- 
ing forward  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Harvud 
College.  One  reason  which  was  given  for  fixing  the  College  at  Cambridge, 
was,  that  it  might  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mr.  Shepard's  min- 
istry. 

In  1640,  he,  in  common  with  many  other  ministers,  was  subjected  to  very 
serious  embarrassment,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  Colonists,  growing 
oat  of  peculiar  circumstances,  to  meet  their  pecuniary  obligations.  For  a 
short  time,  he  contemplated  seriously  a  removal  to  what  is  now  Middletown, 
Connecticut;  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hooker,  seems  to  have  favoured  it ; 
but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  dismissed  the  project,  and  a  change  of  times 
soon  rendered  his  circumstances  more  easy. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1647,  Mr.  Shepard  married,  for  his  third  wife, 
Margaret  Boradel,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  But  his  work  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  In  August,  1649,  on  returning  from  a  meeting  of  ministers 
at  Rowley,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  quinsy  accompanied 
with  fever,  and  that  quickly  terminated  his  life.  He  died  August  25, 
1§49,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole 
Colony.  He  was  buried  at  Cambridge ;  but  there  remains  no  stone  to 
mark  the  spot.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  wrote  a  Latin  elegy 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  the 
two  following  lines : — 

''Nominis,  officiiq;  Aiit  concordia  dulcis; 
*'  Officio  pastor,  nomine  pastor  erat." 

His  name  and  office  sweetljr  did  agree, 
Shepard  by  name  and  in  bis  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Shepard  performed  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
he  never  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  attaoka 
Vol.  I.  9 
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of  ilhiaM.     JbhnflOD,*  who  was  bis  oontemponury,  a&d  doubtless  knew  him 

well,  f^aks  of  him  as  *'  a  poor,  weak,  pale  complexioned  man,   whose 

phyaioal  powers  were  feeble  but  spent  to  the  full ;"  and  Mr.  Shepard  says 

of  himself,  that  he  was  **  very  weak,  and  unfit  to  be  tossed  up  and  down, 

and  to  bear  persecution." 

Morton,t  in  making  a  record  of  hb  death,  says, — 

*'He  was  a  Boul-Bearchiog  minister  of  the  Gospel.  By  .his  death,  not  only  the 
ehnrcb  and  people  of  Cambridge,  but  also  all  New  England,  Bostaineid  a  very  great 
low.  He  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  profitably  and  very  snccessfally,  but  also  hath 
left  behind  him  divers  worthy  works  of  special  nse,  in  reference  to  the  clearing  up  of 
the  state  of  the  soul  to  God  and  man ;  the  benefit  whereof  those  can  best  ezperieaee, 
who  are  most  conversant  in  the  improvement  of  them." 

Johnson  speaks  of  him  as — 

^'  That  gracious,  sweet,  heavenly  minded  and  soul  ravishing  niinister,  in  whoee  aonl 
the  Lord  shed  abroad  his  love  so  abundantly,  that  thousands  of  souls  have  cause  to 
bless  God  for  him,  even  at  this  very  day,  who  are  the  seal  of  his  ministry;  and  he  a 
man  of  a  thousand,  endowed  with  abundance  of  true  saving  knowledge  for  himself 
and  others." 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  Shepard's  successor  in  the  ministry,  referring  to  the 

few   years  in  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  sit  under  his  preaching, 

says,— 

'^  Unless  it  had  b(^en  four  years  living  in  Ileaven,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  mote 
cause  to  bless  God  with  wonder  than  for  those  four  years." 

Various  testimonies  have  been  rendered,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  Mr.  Shepard's  excellence  as  a  writer.  President  Edwards'  estimate  of 
him  in  this  respect  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  quotations,  which  he  makes  from  various  authors,  in  his 
Work  on  the  Affections,  more  than  seventy-five  are  from  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — New  England's  Lamentation 
for  Old  England's  Errors,  1645.  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinance, 
1647.  Select  Cases  Resolved,  1648.  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of 
God,  1648.  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gt)spel  breaking  upon  the  Indians,  1648. 
Answer  to  Ball,  1648.  Theses  Sabbaticm,  1649.  The  Lituigical  Consider- 
ation, in  reply  to  Dr.  Gauden,  1661.  Church  Membership  of  Children, 
1663.  The  Saint's  Jewell,  1692.  Sincere  Convert,  (several  ediUons,) — the 
last,  1692.  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  1695.  Sound 
Believer.  Caution  against  Spiritual  Drunkenness:  a  Sermon.  Subjection  to 
Christ  in  all  his  Ordinanes,  &c.,  the  best  way  to  preser\'e  liberty.  Ineffeotuai 
Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.  Meditations  and  Spiritual  Experiences  :  a 
Diary  from  November,  1640,  to  December,  1641. 

Mr.  Shepard's  works  were  first  published  in  a  uniform  edition,  by  the 
Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  (Boston,)  in  1853. 

*  Capt.  Edward  Joh5son  earns  from  Heme -Hill,  a  pftrish  in  Kent,  in  1630,  and  raoded  at 
CharleetoWD.  In  1643,  he  waa  cboeen  Repreeentative,  and  wa«  annually  re-aleeied,  wHh  tfaa 
exception  of  1648,  till  1671.  He  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1665.  In1665h«wai 
appointed  on  the  committee  to  meet  the  Commiasioners  irbo  had  come  from  England.  He  dkd 
April  23,  1682,  aged  probably  upwarda  of  leventy,  and  leaving  fire  boos,  whoee  deaeendaato  are 
nnmeroas.  He  waa  tne  aathor  of  a  work,  entitled  '*  History  of  New  England  from  the  ^glirii 
planting  in  1628  till  1652;  or  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion'a  Savioor."  ItbaaMcn 
reprinted  in  the  Mas.s.  Hist.  Coll.,  second  series— II.,  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII. 

t  Nathakicl  Mobtoh  was  bom  in  England  in  1612,  and  was  the  son  of  George  MoitoD,  wbo 
eame  to  this  countiy  in  July,  1623,  and  died  at  Plymouth  in  June,  1624.  leaving  a  widow, — (he 
sifter  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  four  sons.  Nathaniel  Morton  was  appointed,  in  1645,  Seoiretary 
of  the  Colony  Court,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  June  28, 1685.  He  wrote,  in  1680,  a  brief 
eeolesiastical  histoiT  of  the  church  at  Plymouth,  In  the  Records  of  the  church,  which  is  pimived 
by  Haxard ;  and  <'  New  England's  Memorial^  or  a  brief  relation  of  the  most  memon^le  and  lemaik* 
able  payages  of  the  providence  of  Qod,  manifested  to  the  planters  of  New  Bnglaod."  It  was 
fixBt  published  in  1669,  bat  has  since  passed  through  several  editions. 
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Mr.  81iep«rd  left  t^ree  som : — 
•  TkoMOM^  the  eldest,  was  boni  in  London,  April  5 ,  1685;  but  was  baptised  in 
New  England,  in  February  following.  In  1658,  be  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  Fellow.  He  was  married  to  Hannah 
Tyng,  November  8,  1656.  He  was  set  apart  as  teacher  to  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  (the  Bev.  Zechariah  Symmes  being  pastor,) 
April  13,  1659.  In  May,  1672,  he  preached  the  Election  Sermon,  which 
was  published  the  next  year  at  Cambridge,  and  is  entitled  **  Eye  Salve,  or 
a  Watchword  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  His  Churches,"  &c.  He 
died  of  the  small  pox,  (to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  visiting  one  of  his 
parishioners,  who  was  suffering  from  the  disease,)  December  22,  1677,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  At  the  next  Commencement  at  Harvard 
College,  the  President  (Rev.  Urian  Oakes)  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy 
upon  hifl  fnend,  Mr.  Shepard,  in  a  Latin  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Alumni  and  officers  of  the  institution.  From  this  tribute  to  his  memory  we 
learn  that — 

'*  He  was  possessed  of  undissembled  piety  and  uncommon  learning,  united  with 
modesty,  amiable  manners,  and  noted  indnstry.  His  countenance  was  grave;  his 
words  weU  considered  and  weighty ;  and  his  gestures  becoming  and  unaflfected.  He 
was  of  a  very  sedate  turn,  sincere  and  open,  possessed  of  a  fertile  mind  and  a  pene- 
trating Judgment,  and  distinguished  for  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  his  manners." 

Samuel^  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  October 
18,  1641 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1658,  of  which  he  also 
became  a  Fellow ;  was  ordained  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rowley  in 
1655,  and  died  April  7,  1668,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The 
Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  says  of  him, — 

*'  He  was  a  pious,  holy,  meditating,  able,  choice  young  man— one  of  the  first  three. 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  most  dearly  beloved  at  Rowley." 

Jeremiah,  a  son  by  the  last  marrii^e,  was  bom  August  11,  1648  ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  Collie,  1669  ;  was  ordained  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
October  6,  1679 ;  and  died  June  2,  1720,  aged  seventy-two,  after  a  ministry 
of  forty-one  years. 

Mr.  Shepard's  third  wife,  who  survived  him,  married  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
his  successor  in  the  church  at  Cambridge. 

Thonuu  Shepard  (the  third)  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard 
of  Charlestown,  and  was  born  July  5,  1658 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1676 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  father.  May  5,  1680, — Mr.  Sherman  of  Watertown  and 
President  Oakes  officiating  on  the  occasion  ;  and  died  June  7,  1685,  after  an 
illness  of  one  or  two  days,  when  he  was  a  month  short  of  twenty-seven. 
He  left  no  male  issue.  His  family  had  been  short  lived,  and  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  die  early.  Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as 
strongly  opposed  to  Arminianism,  as  a  laborious  student,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man. 

Atmay  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the  first  Thomas 
Shepard  of  Charlestown,  was  married,  in  1682,  to  Daniel  Quincy.  They 
had  one  son,  named  John  Quincy,  bom  July  21,.  1689.  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  John  Quincy,  married  William  Smith,*  the  minister  of  Wey- 
mouth.    Alngail,  the  daughter  of  William  Smith,  married  John  Adams, 

•WitLUtt  fiaiTBwasa  nattTeof  CRiarlestoira;  wumdaated  at  Hanraid  CoUeg«  ial725; 
Qfdained  at  Weymoath;  December  4,  1734 ;  and  died  September  39, 1783,  aged  seTeotx-BeveD. 
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afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,'  and  was  the  mother  of  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  who  was  thns  a  descendant,  in  the  mzth  generation,  from 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Gamhridge. 


-#•- 


PETER  HOBART  * 

1685—1678. 

PsTSB  HoBABT  wss  hom  at  Hingham,  in  the  connty  of  Norfolk,  £iig« 
land,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1604.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
Hobart,  who  migrated  to  New  England  in  1633,  settled  in  Gharlestown, 
thence  remoyed  to  Hingham  in  1635, — ^which  town  he  represented  in  the 
General  Goort  from  1639  to  1642.     He  died  in  1646. 

He  (the  son)  was  early  devoted  to  God  by  his  parents,  who,  though 
living  in  a  most  irreligious  and  profligate  community,  were  themselves 
models  of  Ghristian  excellence,  and  were  intent  on  the  religious  education 
of  their  children.  He  was  sent,  while  very  young,  to  a  grammar  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  bom,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  his  studies.  He  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  at  the  free  school  at 
Lynn,  whence,  after  having  gained  the  requisite  qualifications,  he  passed  to 
the  University  of  Gambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and,  through  his  whole  collegiate  course,  maintained  a 
high  character  for  diligence,  sobriety,  and  piety. 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  grammar  school ; 
and,  during  this  time,  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  of  the  EstabUshed 
Ghurch,  who,  though  not  friendly  to  the  Puritans,  sometimes  set  young 
Hobart  to  preach  for  him.  In  due  time,  he  returned  to  the  University  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  After  this,  he  was  occasionally  allowed  to  preach 
for  a  short  time  in  different  parishes ;  but  the  privilege  was  at  best  an 
uncertain  and  precarious  one.  He,  however,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  united  discretion  .and  frugality  of  himself  and  his  excellent  wife,  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence.  His  last  place  of  abode  in  £ng- 
land  was  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  marked 
success. 

His  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  had  already  found  a  home  in  New  Eng* 
land,  and  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  follow  them ;  and  their 
solicitations,  in  connection  with  the  embarrassments  which  he  experienced, 
and  the  greater  difficulties  he  had  reason  to  fear,  as  the.  consequence  of  his 
nonconformity,  finally  avuled  to  induce  the  determination  to  make  the 
change.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1635,  he  took  ship  with  his  wife 
and  four  children ;  and,  after  a  voyage  rendered  tedious  by  almost  uninter- 
rupted sickness,  he  arrived  at  Gharlestown  in  safety,  where  he  found  his 
relatives  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  joyful  welcome. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  England,  he  received  invitations  from 
several  churches  to  become  their  minister ;  but  he  preferred  to  settle  with 
his  friends  upon  a  new  plantation.     To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  ffinghan* 

•Brook'i  Uwm,  HI.— Wlnthiop'i  N.  E.»  I.— Mather*!  Km.,  m.— Yoa«*t  Ohfoii.— litt*i 
Bed.  HIat.  N.  B.  — » f  —• 
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ill  ranembnDce,  no  doubt,  of  fteir  fonner  place  of  residence  in  England. 
Here  he  gathered  a  church,  and  continued  its  laborious  and  faithful  minister 
for  many  years.  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country,  his  former 
charge  at  Haverhil  testified  the  high  estimate  they  had  plaoied  upon  his 
services,  by  sending  him  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  them ;  and,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether  disinclined  to  comply  with  their 
request,  yet  circumstances  occurred,  which  he  thought  rendered  it  inexpedi- 
ent, if  not  impracticable. 

Before  he  had  been  long  settled  in  his  new  home,  he  met  with  a  severe  afflic- 
tion in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  behaved  under  it  with  great  meekness 
and  resignation.  He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  the  connection,  like 
the  former,  proved  a  blessing  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1670,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which, 
for  some  time,  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fatal  issue  ;  but  he  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  live  a  little  longer,  especially  that  he  might  make  some  more  direct 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  as  well  as  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  own  younger  children.  Providence  mercifully 
added  eight  years  to  his  life,  during  which  he  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  in 
respect  to  the  youth  of  his  charge,  by  preaching  many  sermons  and  making 
other  special  efforts,  with  a  view  to  their  benefit.  At  length,  he  was  found 
to  be  evidently  sinking  under  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1678,  his  hold  of  life  had  apparently 
become  so  feeble  that  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  continuance  even 
for  a  short  time.  He,  however,  subsequently,  so  far  rallied  as  occasionally 
to  get  abroad,  and  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  About 
eight  weeks  before  his  death,  he  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  his  successor ; 
after  which,  he  joined  with  an  assembly  of  ministers  and  other  Christians  at 
his  own  house,  in  joyfully  singing  the  song  of  the  aged  Simeon, — **  Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  His  spirit,  not  without  some 
intervals  of  darkness,  was  evidently  growing  brighter  and  holier  in  its  exer- 
cises, till  it  was  called  to  mingle  in  more  glorious  scenes.  He  died  January 
20,  1678,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hobart  had  eleven  children, — eight  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Of 
his  sons,  four  were  ministers.  Joshua  was  bom  in  England ;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1650 ;  was  ordained  at  Southold,  Long  Island, 
October  7,  1674 ;  and  died  February  28,  1717,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Jeremiah  was  bom  in  England,  April  6,  1631 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1650 ;  was  ordained  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  October  2, 
1672 ;  was  dismissed  September  21,  1680 ;  was  installed  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  in  1683  ;  was  dismissed  from  his  second  charge  about  the  close 
of  the  century  ;  was  installed  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  November  14, 1700 ; 
and  died  March,  1715,  aged  eighty-four.  Gershom  was  bom  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667  ;  was  ordained 
at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  November  26,  1679 ;  and  died  December  19, 
1707,  aged  sixty-two.  Nehemiah  was  bom  at  Hingham,  November  21, 
1648 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667 ;  after  preaching  two 
years  at  Newton,  was  ordained  there,  December  23,  1674,  as  successor  to 
the  Rev.  John  Eliot ;  and  died  August  25,  1712,  aged  sixty-three.  He 
published  a  sermon  entitled,  "  The  absence  of  the  Comforter  described  and 
lamented."  It  is  said  upon  his  tombstone  that  "his  singular  gravity, 
humility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration 
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and  ardent  esteem  to  men  of  science  and  rel^ion. "  Japheih^  another  son  of 
Peter  Hobart,  was  bom  in  April,  1647,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Ool- 
lege,  in  1667.  Before  the  time  for  taking  his  second  degree,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon  of  a  ship,  with  a  design  to  proceed  thence 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  never  was  heard  of  afterwards. 
The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  Peter  Hobart : — 

*'  He  was  mostly  a  morning  student;  and  yet  he  would  improve  the  darkness  of  the 
evening  also  for  solemn,  fixed,  and  illuminating  meditations.  He  was  much  admired 
fur  well  studied  sermons;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  secular  diversions  and  distractions, 
his  active  mind  would  be  busv  at  providing  materials  for  the  composure  of  them.  He 
much  valued  that  rule, — §tuay  standing;  and  until  old  age  and  weakness  compelled 
him,  he  rarely  would  study  sitting.  And  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon from  any  other  minister,  he  did  it  with  such  a  diligent  and  reverent  attention,  as 
made  it  manifest  that  he  worshipped  God  in  doing  of  it.  And  he  was  very  careAil  to 
be  present  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises,  counting  it  a  recreation  to  sit  and 
wait  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Moreover,  his  heart  was  knit  in  a  most  sincere  and  hearty  love  towards  pious  men. 
though  they  were  not  in  all  things  of  his  own  persuasion.  He  would  admire  the  grace 
of  God  in  good  men,  though  they  were  of  sentiments  contrary  unto  bis;  and  be  would 

say, — *  I  can  carry  them  in  my  bosom.'    Nor  was  he  by  them  otherwise  respected. 

•  ••••••  ••••• 

**  Pride  expressed  in  a  gaiety  and  bravery  of  apparel,  would  also  cause  him  with 
much  compassion  to  address  the  young  persons  with  whom  he  saw  it  budding,  and 
advise  them  ^to  correct  it,  with  more  care  to  adorn  their  souls  with  such  things  as 
were  of  great  price  before  God :  and  here  likewise  his  own  example  joined  handsome- 
ness with  gravity,  and  a  moderation  that  could  not  endure  a  show.  But  there  was  no 
sort  of  men  from  whom  he  more  turned  away  than  those,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
leal  for  Church  discipline,  were  very  pragmatical  in  controversies  and  Airiously  set 
upon  having  all  things  carried  their  way,  which  they  would  call  tht  ruU;  but  at  the 
same  time,  were  most  insipid  creatures,  destitute  of  the  life  and  power  of  godlincas, 
and  perhaps  immoral  in  their  conversations.  To  these  he  would  apply  a  saying  or 
Mr.  Cotton's,  that  '  some  men  are  all  ehurch  and  no  Christ.' " 


-♦•- 


HUGH  PETERS.* 

1635—1641. 

HvoH  Peters  was  born  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  the  year 
1599.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  his  mother  was  highly 
connected,  being  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Treffys  in  that  town.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member,  first 
of  Jesns  College,  afterwards  of  Trinity  College.  During  his  residence  at 
the  University,  he  was  not  a  little  addicted  to  youthfd  vanities  and  follies  ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  it  is  said  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
by  this  means  acquired  the  wonderful  power  of  gesture,  which  afterwards 
contributed  so  much  to  his  fame  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  under  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sibbe,  John  Davenport  and  Thomas  Hooker,  that  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  turned  from  the  error  of  his  way.  lie 
was  married  about  this  time  to  a  lady  in  Essex.  He  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  Bishop  Montaigne  of  London,  and  preached  for  some  time 
with  great  acceptance  and  success  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  the  Metropolis. 
Speaking  of  his  labours  here,  he  says, — "  There  were  six  or  seven  thousand 

•Brook's  Lires,  Ill.^Winthiop's N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Tonng's  Life  of  Poten.— Fclt'A  Mmnoir  or 
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JieM«it ;"  tnd  adds, — "  I  believe  above  one  bnndred,  every  week,  were  per- 
Bnaded  firom  sin  to  Ohnst."  His  nonconformity,  of  course  brought  him  into 
disrepate  with  the  dominant  party ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  ground  of  an 
offensive  prayer  which  he  offered  for  the  Queen,  he  was  apprehended  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  silenced,  and  committed  to  prison. 

As  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  he  fled  to  Rotterdam. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  historians,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
immorality,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  exile ;  but  he  unequivocally  denies 
the  charge  in  his  **  Dying  Legacy  to  his  Daughter."  Having  arrived  at 
Rotterdam,  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  which 
was  formed  there  about  that  time.  He  had  for  his  colleague  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Ames,  the  well  known  champion  of  the  Reformed  churches  at 
that  period ;  though  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Dr.  Ames  died  soon 
after  his  removal  to  Rotterdam.  Mr.  Peters'  labours,  during  his  conneotion 
with  this  church,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

While  he  was  thus  prosperously  going  forward  with  his  ministry  at  Rot- 
terdam, his  attention  was  directed  to  the  infant  settlement  in  New  England ; 
and  he  formed  the  purpose  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  little  company  who 
had  migrated  to  these  shores.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1635,  he  resigned 
his  charge  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  company  with  Wilson,  Shepard  and  some 
other  clergymen,  arrived  in  this  country  on  the  6th  of  October.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Enon,  (now  Wenham,)  then  part  of  Salem,  on 
the  text — *'  At  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there." 
He  had  great  popularity  as  a  preacher, — greater  even,  it  is  said,  than  Mr. 
Cotton ;  though  this  might  have  been  accounted  for  partly  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Cotton  had  identified  himself,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Antino* 
mians  of  that  day.  Mr.  Peters  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem,  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1636.  The  next  year  he  was  appoint* 
ed  an  vverseer  of  Harvard  College.  In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Creneral  Court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  Colonial  Laws. 
Early  in  1640,  he  received  as  a  colleague  Mr.  Edward  Norris,*  who  had  come 
from  England,  and  joined  the  church  in  Salem,  the  preceding  year. 

As  Mr.  Peters  had  been  much  engaged  in  public  business  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Colony,  he  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  retifhi  to 
England,  and  represent  the  sense  of  the  Colony  upo^  the  laws  of  excise  and 
trade.  The  Court  of  Assistants  accordingly  proposed  to  him  this  agency ; 
but  the  proposal,  though  earnestly  seconded  by  the  Governor  and  many  of 
the  magistrates,  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  church,  who  were  unwilling  to 
be  deprived,  even  temporarily,  of  his  labours.  He,  however,  ultimately 
accepted  the  appointment ;  and,  having  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  two 
deacons  to  attend  to  his  secular  concerns  during  his  absence,  he  left  the 

*  Edward  KoBTtiswBS  a  clergyman  in  En^lAsd,  previoiu  to  his  coming  to  this  oountrj.  Ho 
pteadied  ih.€  Election  Sermon  in  1646.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1659,  leaving  one  ion, 
KdwMd,  a  sebool-masier,  to  whom  he  beaneathed  all  hif  property.  He  is  snppoeed  to  hare 
It  red  to  nearly  the  age  of  seventy.  Mr.  Upnam,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  in  Us 
8«ooik1  Centnry  Lectare,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : — <<^is  character  was  veiy 
much  respected  througbont  New  England.  In  many  different  forms  he  iras  a  pablio  benefaetori 
and  on  several  oocaslona  of  emergency,  oar  fathers  appealed  to  his-  wisdom  and  ability  to  guide 
and  reaeae  them.  And  they  never  appealed  in  vaiu.  He  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  pn>- 
motiag  the  industry,  preserving  the  peace,  and  inereasing  the  security  of  the  Colony.  In  religion 
be  WAS  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  in  his  public  conduct  he  was  fearless  and  condstent,  la 
bis  poUtieal  opinions  he  wm  friendly  to  liberty,  and  his  patriotism  was  active,  oonsisteni  and 
asdent.  Af  Lor  a  useful  life  and  peaceful  ministry,  be  died,~beloved,  honoured,  and  mourned  by 
aU." 
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Colony  in  company  with  bis  two  colleagues,  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  of  Roz- 
bory  and  William  Hibbins  of  Boston,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1641,  after  a 
residence  here  of  about  seven  years.  Of  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
both  in  Church  and  State,  Mr.  Upham  makes  the  following  estimate  : — 

"Fftithftil  tradition,  corroborating  the  testimony  and  supplying  the  deficienciea  of 
the  imperfect  records  of  that  day,  has  informed  us  of  his  energy,  his  usefulnesB  and 
his  eloquence .  He  left  the  stamp  of  his  beneficent  and  wonderful  genius  upon  the  agri- 
culture, the  fisheries,  the  manufactures,  the  commferoe  and  the  navigation  of  New 
England.  Salem  never  advanced  so  rapidly  as  during  the  period  of  his  residence  here. 
He  reformed  the  police,  introduced  the  arts,  and  erected  a  water  mill,  a  glass  house 
and  salt  works.  He  encouraged  the  planting  of  hemp,  and  established  a  market 
house.  He  formed  the  plan  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the  coasting  and  foreign  voyages. 
Under  his  influence  many  ships  were  built,  one  of  them  of  three  hundred  tons.  He 
checked  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  religious  dissipation,  by  diminishing  tbo  num- 
ber of  lectures  and  conferences,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  As  a 
preacher  and  pastor  he  was  eminently  successful.  In  the  course  of  five  years,  eighty 
male  and  as  many  female  members,  were  added  to  his  church.  He  took  an  actlre 
part  in  the  service  of  the  infant  College ;  and  through  his  whole  life  continued  to  cod- 
fbr  his  benefactions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  It  was  not  until  repeated 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  that  his  affectionate 
and  admiring  church  and  congregation  consented  to  let  him  accept  the  commission  to 
which  he  had  been  several  times  appointed, — ^that  of  agent  or  ambassador  from  the 
Plantations  to  the  Government  at  home." 

Mr.  Peters,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  found  the  nation  deeply  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and,  owing  •  to  this  state  of  things,  was  una- 
ble, for  some  time,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission.  On  a 
visit  which  he  made  to  Ireland,  he  was  so  much  aflected  by  the  degraded 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  that  he  volunteered  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  the  country  of  his  former  residence,  to  collect  means  for  their 
relief ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned  with  the  large  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  to  the  necessitous 
and  impoverished.  He  very  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  in  the  Parlia^ 
ment's  army.  In  the  year  1644,  he  was  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the 
siege  of  Lime.  In  1645,  he  attended  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  the  taking  of 
Bridge  water ;  and,  subsequently,  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  received  a  hundred 
pounds  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  After  this,  he  appeared  before  the 
House  of  Commons  more  than  once,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  an  order 
passeil  the  House  that  an  arvnuity  of  one  hundred  poimds  should  be  settled 
upon  Mr.  Peters  and  his  heirs  out  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  estates.  And, 
at  a  still  later  period,  an  ordinance  passed  for  settling  upon  him  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Peters  was  much  in  favour  with  both  the  Oenerab 
and  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  must  have  figured  not  a  little  in  the 
stirring  transactions  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1649,  he  accompanied  the 
Parliament's  army  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  command  of  a 
brigade  against  the  rebels,  and  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them. 
From  Ireland  he  was  sent  into  Wales  with  the  commission  of  a  Colonel  to 
raise  a  regiment ;  but  in  this  he  was  not  successful,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  London. 

During  the  wars,  he  had  several  interviews  with  the  King,  in  relation  to 
his  "  New  England  business ;"  when,  says  Mr.  Peters,  "he  used  me  civilly, 
and  I  offered  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  for  his  safety."  He  attended 
Mr.  Challoner  in  his  last  moments,  who  was  executed  for  being  conoerned 
in  Waller's  plot ;  and  was  also  wiUi  Sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  received  from  him  public  thanks 
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During  Arohbiihop  Land's  trial,  his  library  at  Lambeth  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Peters,  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary  services. 
The  truth  of  this,  however,  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  a  statement 
of  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  ** report;"  and  he 
adds, — "  Before  this  time,  some  good  number  of  my  books  were  delivered 
to  the  use  of  the  Synod," — meaning  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 

In  1651,  Mr.  Peters  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  legal  reform.  He  seems  to 
have  been  little  at  home  in  this  business ;  and  his  own  account  of  it  is,  that 
he  '^  was  there  to  pray  rather  than  to  mend  laws." 

Li  1653,  he  is  said  to  have  prayed  and  preached  for  peace,  and  earnestly 
warned  the  people  against  the  sins  of  the  times.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  tryers  of  ministers  ;  but,  in  speaking  of  himself  in  this 
capacity,  he  says, — ^*  I  went  to  hear  and  gain  experience,  rather  than  to 
judge."  While  holding  this  office,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  guilty  of 
simony ;  but  the  fact  on  which  the  charge  was  founded  seems  to  have  been 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  it. 

In  1658,  Mr.  Peters  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  preached  for  some  time 
to  the  English  garrison.  Here  his  labours  seem  to  have  been  highly  accept- 
able and  useful.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  a 
g^reat  amount  of  important  intelligence  to  the  government.  On  the  29th 
of  January,  1660,  when  General  Monk  was  on  his  march  from  Scotland 
towards  London,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  to  preach  before  him  on  a  Fa.st 
day  at  St.  Albans ;  when  it  is  said  '^he  troubled  the  General  with  a  long 
Fast  sermon ;  and  at  night  too  he  supererogated,  and  prayed  a  long  prayer  in 
the  General's  quarters." 

On  the  16th  of  May  following,  an  order  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  modelled  in  favour  of  loyalty,  "  that  the  books  and  papers  in  the  hands 
of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  forthwith  secured ;"  but  whether 
any  such  books  or  papers  were  found  in  their  possession  does  not  appear. 
After  the  King's  restoration,  Mr.  Peters  being  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prison,  his  Majesty  sent  a  warrant  to  Sir  John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  to  obtain  information  of  his  royal  father's  library ;  when 
Mr.  Peters  testified  under  oath  that,  **  in  the  year  1648,  he  preserved  the 
library  in  St.  James's  against  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiers ;  that 
the  same  continued  three  or  four  months  in  his  custody ;  that  he  did  not 
take  any  thing  away,  but  left  it  unviolated  as  he  found  it ;  and  that  he 
delivered  up  the  key  and  custody  of  all  to  Major  General  Ireton." 

Mr.  Peters  was  suspected  of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  King's 
death ;  and  it  was  even  alleged  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  in  mask 
upon  the  scaffold,  when  his  Majesty  was  beheaded.  He  was  accordingly 
apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1660,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  He  did  little 
more  in  his  own  defence  than  protest  his  innocence ;  and  when  asked  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  he  only  said, — *'  I 
will  submit  myself  to  God;  and  if  I  have  spoken  any  thing  against  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it."  The  sentence  was  then 
passed ;  and,  after  being  confined  in  Newgate  three  days,  he  was  executed. 

The  day  after  his  condemnation,  he  preached  to  his  friends  and  fellow 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  on  the  text — **  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  7 
Vol.  I  10 
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Ac."  In  the  early  iptat  of  iu8  imprisoiiment,  he  liad  differed  not  a  little 
from  depression,  fearing  that  he  should  dishonoar  religion  in  the  snfieiings 
which  he  anticipated ;  bat,  for  a  short  time  before  he  went  to  the  place  of 
execution,  his  mind  became  perfectly  composed,  and  he  said  with  great 
cheerfulness, — '*  I  thank  God,  now  I  can  die.  I  can  look  death  in  the  face 
and  not  be  afraid."  When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  he  was  carried  on  a 
sledge  from  Newgate  to  Gharing-cross, — the  place  of  execution ;  and  was 
made  first  to  witness  the  execution  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, who  also  suffered  as  a  regicide.  A  person  now  came  to  him  calling 
upon  him,  in  a  tone  of  great  severity,  to  repent  of  the  agency  he  had  had 
in  the  death  of  the  Ring ;  but  he  replied,  ''  Friend,  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  upon  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man.  You  are  greatly  mistaken.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  death  of  the  King."  When  Mr  Cook  was  ont 
down,  and  brought  to  bo  quartered,  the  hangman  was  commanded  to  bring 
Mr.  Peters  near,  that  he  might  witness  the  horrid  spectacle.  As  the  hang- 
man approached  him,  rubbing  his  bloody  hands  together,  he  said, — '*  How 
do  you  like  this,  Mr.  Peters?"  To  which  Mr.  Peters  replied, — •' I  thank 
God,  I  am  not  terrified  at  it, — you  may  do  your  worst."  As  he  was  about  to 
die,  he  gave  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  friend,  and  requested  him  to  carry  it  to  his 
daughter,  as  a  token  of  love  from  her  dying  father,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  **  his  heart  was  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  could  be,  and  that  before  that 
piece  should  come  into  her  hands,  he  should  be  with  God  in  glory."  He 
went  off  with  a  smile  upon  his  couiitenance,  and  the  language  of  triumph 
upon  his  lips.  He  suffered  October  16,  1660,  aged  sixty-one  years ;  and 
Ids  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  on  London  bridge. 

Mr.  Peters,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  certain  papers  containing 
advice  to  his  daughter,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title — 
*'A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to  an  only  child."  This  daughter  was  bom 
before  Mr.  Peters  left  America:  her  baptism  is  found  recorded  thus  in  the 
church  record  at  Salem, — **  1640,  Ist  mo.  8,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peters." 
After  her  father's  execution,  she  came  to  America,  according  to  his  advice, 
was  kindly  received  by  his  friends,  and  was  married  to  a  respectable  gentie- 
man  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  the  name  of  Barker.  She  seems  subse- 
quently to  have  removed  to  England  with  her  husband,  and,  after  she 
became  a  widow,  had  influence  enough  to  recover  from  the  Crown  her 
father's  foreign  possessions,  which  had  illegally  been  confiscated.  Mrs. 
Peters  had  been  afllicted  with  mental  alienation  Sor  some  years  before  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  she  survived  him  several  years  in  extreme 
poverty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Peters'  publications: — Ck)d's  doings  and 
man's  duty,  opened  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Conunons, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  1646.  Peters'  last  Report 
of  the  English  wars,  occasioned  by  the  importunity  of  a  friend  pressing  an 
answer  to  some  queries,  1646.  A  word  for  the  Army,  and  two  words  for 
the  Kingdom,  to  clear  the  one  and  cure  the  other,  forced  in  much  plainness 
and  brevity  from  their  fo^ithful  servant,  Hugh  Peters,  1647.  A  good  work 
for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  cut  to  a  great  quiet,  1651.  Some  notes 
of  a  sermon  preached  the  14th  of  October,  1660,  in  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
after  his  condemnation,  1660.  A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to  an  only 
child,  1660 
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li  ifl  not  Biraage  that  hiatorians,  viewiag  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  from 
difierent  staad-pomts,  and  under  different  political  biases,  should  differ 
greatly  in  their  estimate  of  his  character  and  his  acts.  Bishop  Burnet  and 
Biahop  Kennet,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Grey  and  various  others,  have  heaped 
upon  him  whatever  odious  epithets  the  language  could  supply;  and  still 
have  hardly  seemed  to  do  justice  to  their  convictions  and  feelings  respecting 
him.  Brook,  the  author  of  the  '^  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  on  the  other 
iuind,  though  he  concedes  that  he  intermeddled  too  much  in  civil  affairs, 
r«$p«l8  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  his  character,  on  the  ground,  not  only 
that  the  charges  were  unsupported,  but  that  the  supposition  of  their  being 
true  was  inconsistent  with  the  intimate  relations  which  he  is  known  to  have 
sustained  to  many  eminent  men  of  unquestionable  worth. 

In  our  own  country,  also,  Hugh  Peters  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
but  in  later  years  his  memory  has  evidently  been  growing  brighter.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  describes  him  as  **  a  man  of  a  very  public  spirit,  and 
singular  activity  for  all  occasions.''  Both  Mr.  Upham  and  Mr.  Felt  main- 
tain that  he  was  among  the  greatest  and  best  spirits  of  his  day.  Dr. 
Bentley  represents  him  as  *'  tall  and  thin  ;  active  and  sprightly ;  peculiarly 
forcible  in  his  language  and  speech ;  and  as  having  a  power  of  associating 
hia  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory." 


-♦♦- 


RICHARD  MATHER  * 

1635—1669. 

lliOHARD  Matuss  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mather,  and 
bom  at  Lowton,  a  small  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1596. 
His  parents  were  worthy,  respectable  people,  but  not  in  affluent  circumstances ; 
and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  were  enabled  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  at  Winwick,  in  his  native 
county.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  so  severe  that  he  urged  his  father  to 
take  him  from  school,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  some  secular  calling  ;  though 
he  subsequently  had  occasion  to  rejoice  that  his  request  was  denied. 

About  this  time,  the  people  of  Tozteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  were 
deairous  of  establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and, 
on  their  making  application  to  young  leather's  teacher  for  a  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  it,  he  reconmiended  him;  and,  though  he  had  previously 
eherished  the  expectation  of  going  to  the  University,  he  now,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  relinquished  it,  and  accepted  the  proposal  to  become  a  teacher. 
Though  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  place, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  employers. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  school,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  very  pious  family  in  which  he  resided,  that  he 
was  led  first  to  reflect  deeply  upon  his  own  spiritual  condition  and  prospects. 
For  a  considerable  time,  his  mind  was  enveloped  in  gloom  bordering  on 

•  Wood's  Athenn  Oxod.^  IX.— Mather's  Mftg.,  IV.~Kodooii.  Mem.,  Xl.—Wiiithrof)'!  N.  E.« 
I.r~Memoir  bv  Idotcmo  MAther.~Brook*B  Lives,  III.— Young's  Chron.— Felt's  Ecol.  Hist.  N 
It..  I. 
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despair ;  but,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  enabled  to  take  each  yieiws  of 
th%  Gospel  as  calmed  his  troubled  spirit,  and  brought  to  him  the  joy  and 
peace  of  a  true  believer.  This  happy  change  in  his  character  rendered  him 
far  more  efficient  and  useful  in  his  vocation ;  by  reason  of  which,  nmny 
parents  sent  their  children  from  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions. 

Having  thus  devoted  several  years  to  teaching,  he  again  took  np  his 
original  purpose  to  go  to  the  University  ;  thinking  that  he  should  thereby 
make  improvements  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  more  extended 
usefulness.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of 
Brazen-nose  College.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of 
his  former  pupils,  whom  he  had  fitted  for  the  University,  and  of  beooming 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men,  from  whose  society  he  derived 
great  advantage. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Toxteth,  who  had  estimated  his 
labours  as  a  teacher  so  highly,  knowing  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  sent 
him  a  request  that  he  would  return  to  them  in  the  character  of  a  minister.  He 
acceded  to  their  proposal ;  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Toxteth,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1618,  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  a  large  assembly.  After  this, 
he,  with  several  others,  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
after  the  ordination,  singled  out  Mr.  Mather  from  the  rest,  saying  to  him, — 
'*  I  have  something  to  say  betwixt  you  and  me  alone.*'  Mr.  Mather  was 
apprehensive,  from  this  remark,  that  some  complaints  had  been  made  against 
him  on  account  of  his  Puritanism  ;  but  he  was  immediately  relieved,  when 
they  had  stepped  aside  together,  by  the  Bishop's  saying  to  him, — ^'  I  have 
an  earnest  request  unto  you.  Sir,  and  you  must  not  deny  me.  'Tis  that 
you  would  pray  for  me ;  for  I  know  the  prayers  of  men  that  fear  God  will 
avail  much.     You,  I  believe,  are  such  an  one." 

Mr.  Mather  entered  upon  his  sacred  charge  with  a  spirit  of  intense  devo- 
tedness  to  his  work.  He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath  at  Toxteth,  and 
every  alternate  week  held  a  Tuesday  lecture  at  Prescott ;  besides  which,  he 
preached  at  many  funerals,  and  frequently  also  on  days  which  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  has  set  apart  as  commemorative  of  some  great  event ; — 
not  because  he  really  considered  these  days  as  holy,  but  because  the  people 
would  assemble  in  large  numbers  on  such  occasions,  and  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  do  them  good. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  his  work,  about  fifteen  years,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  years  of  considerable  quietude,  complaints  were  brought 
against  him  for  his  nonconformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church,  which,  in  August,  1633,  resulted  in  hb  being  suspended  from  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  hie  office.  This  suspension  continued  about  three 
months,  when,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  certain  gentlemen  in  Lan- 
cashire, it  was  removed.  He  now  applied  himself  with  fresh  zeal  to  the 
study  of  the  general  subject  of  Church  government ;  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  Congregational  mode  was  most  in  accordaaoe 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  liberty. 
For  the  very  next  year,  Dr.  Neile,  Archbbhop  of  York,  sending  his  visitors 
into  Lancashire, — the  sentence  of  suspension  was  again  passed  upon  him, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  resolved 
so  remove  with  his  family  to  New  England.      He  committed  to  writing  his 
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reasons  for  this  determination,  and  presented  them  to  many  ministers  and 
private  Christians  of  Lancashire,  at  several  meetings,  and  they  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  their  validity  ;  and  even  his  own  people  at  Toxteth, 
to  whom  he  was  so  strongly  endeared,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interpose 
any  objection.  In  addition  to  this,  some  distinguished  individuals  who  had 
already  settled  in  this  country,  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  follow  them  ; 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hooker,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
thus  expresses  himself : — '*  In  a  word,  if  I  may  speak  my  own  thoughts 
freely  and  fully,  though  there  are  very  many  places  where  men  may  receive 
and  expect  more  earthly  commodities,  yet  do  I  believe  there  is  no  place 
this  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  a  gracious  heart  and  a  judicious 
bead  may  receive  more  spiritual  good  to  himself,  and  do  more  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  to  others."  Having  therefore  made  his  arrangements  for  a 
removal,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Lancashire,  in  April,  1635,  and 
travelled  to  Bristol  in  disguise,  in  order  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  were  on  the  alert  to  apprehend  him.  Here  he  embarked  for  New 
England,  on  the  28d  of  May,  and  reached  Boston  on  the  17th  of  August 
following.  The  ship,  two  days  before  her  arrival,  encountered  a  most 
terrific  gale,  in  which  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  all  would 
perish ;  but,  by  what  seemed  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  they 
were  saved  from  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Mr.  Mather's  reflections, 
on  occasion  of  this  exposure  and  deliverance,  evince  the  most  profound 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  as  well  as  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
Divine  goodness. 

Mr.  Mather  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  joined  the  church  there.  He  soon  received  invitations  from  several 
towns  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  and  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  par- 
ticular field  of  labour  to  which  Providence  pointed  him ;  but,  at  length,  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  others,  he  repaired  to  Dorches- 
ter ;  and  the  church  which  had  been  formerly  planted  there,  being  now 
removed  with  Mr.  Warham  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  another  church  was 
gathered,  (August  23,  1636,)  of  which  Mr.  Mather  was  chosen  teacher. 
Here  he  continued  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  minister  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  Mather  had  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitution.  He  never  employ- 
ed a  physician,  and  for  fifty  years  was  never  detained  from  his  public  labours 
80  much  as  a  single  Sabbath.  As  he  became  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his 
hearing  in  a  considerable  degree,  together  with  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes ; 
and  for  the  last  two  years  he  was  the  subject  of  a  distressing  malady  that 
finally  terminated  his  life.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1669,  he  was  summoned 
to  Boston  to  act  as  Moderator  of  a  Council,  assembled  in  reference  to  some 
differences  that  had  arisen  ii^  the  church  there.  On  the  third  day  of  his 
attendance,  he  was  surprised  by  a  violent  attack  of  his  disease,  which 
hastened  his  return  home,  and  which,  after  a  few  days,  brought  him  to  hia 
grave.  During  the  intervening  period,  he  exhibited  a  most  serene,  humble, 
and  yet  triumphant,  spirit ;  rejoicing  that  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father 
woald  be  done  in  the  issue  of  his  illness.  After  it  had  become  manifest 
that  death  was  upon  him,  one  of  his  sons  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  particular  which  he  desired  him  to  do,  after  his  departure, — to  which,  after 
a  litde  pause,  he  replied  as  follows : — '*  A  special  thing  which  I  would  com- 
mend  to  you  is,  care  oonceming  the  rising  generation  in  this  oonntiy,  thaA 
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tkey  be  brought  up  under  the  gareniment  of  CbriBt  in  Ub  Cbnroh,  and  tliAt, 
when  grown  up  and  qualified,  thej  have  baptism  for  their  children.  I  must 
confo86,  I  have  been  defective  as  to  practice,  yet  I  have  publicly  declared 
my  judgment  and  manifebted  my  desireB  to  practise  that  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  attended  ;  but  the  dissenting  of  some  in  our  church  discouraged  me. 
I  have  thought  that  persons  might  have  right  to  baptism,  and  yet  not  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  and  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  judgment  as  to  that  particu- 
lar. And  I  stiU  think  that  persons  qualified  according  to  the  fifth  proposition 
of  the  late  Synod  book,  have  right  to  baptism  for  their  children."  He 
lingered  till  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  when  he  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  after  having  lived  about  seventy-three  years,  fifty  of  which  he  had  spent 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  from  2  Tim- 
othy iv.,  6-8.  '*  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand ;  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,"  &c.  The  sermon  immediately  preceding  the  last  was  from  Job 
XIV.,  14.  '*  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change 
come."  And  he  had  prepared  yet  another  sermon  for  a  private  conference, 
which  death  prevented  his  delivering, — ^from  11  Cor.  v.,  1.  "  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens."  It  was 
manifest  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

Mr.  Mather's  last  will  and  testament,  dated  October  16,  1661,  concludes 
with  the  following  touching  paragraph  in  respect  to  his  children : — 

"  I  think  it  not  amiss  fur  the  spiritual  good  of  my  children  to  lay  upon  them  the 
solemn  charge  of  a  dying  father:  that  none  of  them,  after  my  decease,  may  presarae 
to  walk  in  any  way  of  sin,  or  in  a  careless  neglect  of  God  and  the  things  of  God,  and 
their  own  salvation  by  Christ.  For  if  they  shall  do  so.  (which  God  forbid  J  then,  and 
in  such  case,  I  do  hereby  testify  unto  them,  that  tncir  father  who  begat  them  and 
their  mother  who  bore  them,  with  all  the  prayers  which  they  have  offered  up,  and 
tears  which  they  have  shed  for  them:  their  example,  their  admonitions  and  tlicir 
exhortations,  which  they  have  delivered  to  them,  together  with  this  my  last  will  and 
solemn  charge, — all  these  will  rise  up  against  them  as  so  many  testimonies  fur  tiicir 
condemnation  in  the  last  day.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  them ;  and  do  hereby 
declare  unto  them  that  if  they  shall  seriously  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  his  grace  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  God, — as  this  will  be  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Him  who  made  them,  so  it  will  redound  to  their  own  unspeakable  comfort 
and  benefit  both  in  this  and  another  world:  and  their  father  who  nqwspeakcUi  to 
them,  with  their  dear  mother  now  with  God,  shall  exceedingly  rejoice  in  the  day  of 
Christ,  when  we  shall  receive  our  children  into  those  everlasting  habitations;  and 
shall  not  ourselves  only,  but  those  who  come  out  of  our  bowels,  enjoy  our  portion  in 
that  eternal  glory.  I  desire  and  hope  it  may  be  so.  I  commend  them  all  to  the 
Lord's  gracious  blessing;  and  let  the  blessing  of  God  in  jcsus  Christ  be  poured  out  and 
remain  upon  them  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Discourse  on  the  church 
covenant,  and  the  answer  to  thirty-two  questions,  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  the  Elders  of  New  England,  1639.  A  modest  and  brotherly 
answer  to  Charles  Herle's  book  against  the  independency  of  churches, 
1644.  A  reply  to  Rutherford,  or  a  Defence  of  the  answer  to  Herle's  book, 
1646.  An  heart  melting  exhortation  together  with  a  cordial  of  consolation, 
presented  in  a  letter  from  New  England  to  his  countrymen  in  Lancashire, 
1660.  A  Catechism,  1650.  A  Treatise  of  Justification,  1652.  A  letter 
to  Mr.  Hooker  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  minister  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  a  congregation  not  particularly  under  his  care.  A  Plea 
for  the  Churches  of  New  England.  An  Election  Sermon,  1660.  JkA 
answer  to  Mr.  Davenport's  work  against  the  proposition  of  the  Synod  of 
1662.  A  farewell  exhortation  to  the  church  and  people  of  Dorchester,  con- 
nating  of  lerea  dirtetions.    In  1640,  he  assisted  in  inaking  the  New  Eng* 
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kad  Tiurrion  of  the  Psalms.  He  had  a  principal  agency  in  drawing  up  ''  the 
Platfonn  of  Church  disciplme,  agreed  unto  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of 
the  ohurchea  assembled  in  the  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  in  the 
year  164  8L"  He  prepared  for  the  press  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  2d 
Epistle  of  Peter,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  haye  been  printed. 

Mr.  Mather's  character  as  a  preacher  and  a  student  is  thus  set  forth,  by 
bia  grandson,  Cotton  Mather: — 

**  His  way  of  preaching  was  very  plain,  stadioasly  aToiding  obscure  and  foreign 
teinis,  and  unnecessary  citation  of  Latin  sentences;  and  aiming  to  slioot  his  arrows, 
not  over  the  heads,  but  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Yet  so  scripturally  and  so 
powerfully  did  he  preach  his  plain  sermons,  that  Mr.  Hooker  would  say, — *  My  brother 
Mather  is  a  mighty  man;  and  indeed  he  saw  a  great  success  of  his  labours,  in  both 
Englands,  converting  many  souls  unto  God.  His  yoice  was  loud  and  big,  and  uttered 
with  a  deliberate  vehemcncy  j  it  procured  unto  his  ministry  an  awful  and  very  taking 
majesty;  nevertheless,  the  substantial  and  rational  matter  delivered  by  him,  caused 
his  ministry  to  take  yet  more,  wherever  he  came.  Whence  even,  while  he  was  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Gellibrand,  a  famous  minister  in  Lancashire,  hearing  him,  inquired 
what  his  name  was  ?  When  answer  was  made  that  his  name  was  Mather;  he  replied, 
nay,  his  name  shall  be  matter  ;  for  believe  it,  this  man  hath  |ood  substance  in  him. 
Ue  was  indeed  a  person  eminently  judicious,  in  the  opinion  of  such  as  were  not  in 
oontroversii-'s  then  managed,  of  his  own  opinion :  by  the  same  token  that  when  Dr. 
Parr,  then  Bishop  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  heard  *of  Mr.  Mather's  being  silenced,  he 
lamented  it,  saying, — 'If  Mr.  Mather  be  silenced,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  for  he  was  a 
•olid  man,  and  the  church  of  God  hath  a  great  loss  of  him.'  "        •        •        •        • 

•  •  •  •  "  But  as  he  judged  that  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be, 
he  was,  a  very  hard  studpnt.  Yea,  so  mtent  was  he  upon  his  beloved  studies,  that 
xhb  morning  before  he  died,  he  importuned  the  friends  that  watched  with  him,  to  help 
him  into  the  room  where  he  thought  his  usual  works  and  books  expected  him.  To 
satisfy  his  importunity,  they  began  to  lead  him  thither;  but  finding  himself  unable  to 
get  out  of  his  lodging  room,  he  said,—''  I  see  I  am  not  able;  I  have  not  been  in  mv 
siady  aeyeral  days;  and  is  it  not  a  lamentable  thing  that  I  should  lose  so  much  time  V* 
Ue  was  truly  abundant  in  his  labours ;  for  though  he  was  very  frequent  in  hearing  the 
word  from  others,  riding  to  the  lectures  in  the  neighbouring  towns  till  his  disease  dis- 
abled him,  and  even  to  old  age,  writing  notes  afc  those  lectures,  as  the  renowned 
Uildersbam  likewise  did  before  him,  yet  he  preached,  for  the  most  part,  every  Lord's 
day  twice,  and  a  lectuVe  once  a  fortnight,  besides  many  occasional  sermons  both  in 
public  and  private;  and  many  cases  of  conscience  which  were  brought  unto  him  to  bo 
diseuased." 

Mr.  Mather  was  married,  September  29,  1624,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Edward  Hoult,  of  Bury  in  Lancashire.  She  died  in  1655 ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1656,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  widow  of  the  Rey.  John  Cotton. 
His  children, —  all  by  the  first  marriage,  were  Sarmiel,  Timothy y  Nathaniel 
and  Joseph,  born  in  England,  and  Eleazar  and  Increase,  born  in  Dorchester. 
Four  of  his  sons, — namely,  Samuel,  Nathaniel,  Eleazar  and  Increase,  were 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Of  the  two  latter,  distinct  biographical  notices  may 
be  found,  in  their  proper  places,  in  this  work. 

Samuel  Mather,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  May 
13,  1626.  Accompanying  his  father  to  New  England,  at  the  age  of  nitoe 
years,  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1643.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor,  by 
the  students,  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  them,  they  wore  badges  of 
mourning.  Having  commenced  preaching,  he  was  employed  some  time  at 
Rowley  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He  was,  however,  soon  invited  to 
take  charge  of  a  church  then  lately  gathered  in  the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
he  consented  to  preach  to  them  for  one  winter  ;  but  he  was  induced  in  1650 
to  return  to  his  native  country ; — ^his  brother  Increase  afterwards  succeeding 
to  the  pastorship  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  officiated.  In  England  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  afterwards 
preAohed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    In  Dublin,  he  was  Senior  Fellow  of 
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Trinity  College,  and  was  minister  of  the  Cbnrcli  of  St.  Nicholas.  Notwith* 
standing  he  refused  several  benefices  that  were  offered  him,  on  the  ground  of 
being  unwilling  to  have  the  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held,  displaced, — 
yet,  soon  after  the  restoration,  he  was  suspended  on  the  charge  of  sedition, 
in  consequence  of  two  sermons  which  he  preached  against  reviving  certain 
ceremonies.  lie  turning  to  England,  he  was  minister  at  Burton  Wood,  till 
1662,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Dublin  and  preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  a  small  church 
gathered  by  himself.  Having  continued  there  some  years,  a  nonconformist, 
he  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  New  England,  and  become  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  relact> 
ance  of  his  congregation  to  part  with  him,  he  gave  a  negative  answer. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  labours  in  Dublin  for 
some  time  undisturbed,  he  was  interrupted,  as  he  was  preaching  privately, 
September,  1664,  by  an  officer,  who  carried  him  to  the  main  guard.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  head- 
ed a  conventicle ;  though  they  coidd  not  allege  any  thing  offensive  in  his 
preaching.  His  imprisonment,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  He  died 
October  29,  1671,  aged  forty-five.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  and  an  excellent  man.  He  pub- 
lished A  wholesome  Caveat  for  a  time  of  Liberty,  1652 ;  A  Defence  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  against  Popery,  1671 ;  An  Irenicum,  or  an  Essay  for 
union  among  the  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Anabaptists  ;  A  Treatise 
against  stinted  Liturgies ;  and  A  course  of  Sermons  on  the  Types  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  some  discourses  against  Popish  Superstitions.  He 
wrote  a  piece  exposing  the  pretences  of  one  Valentine  Greaterick,  who  pro- 
fessed by  certain  manipulations  to  cure  diseases  ;  but,  though  it  was  read 
with  approbation  by  some  distinguished  persons,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pub- 
lish it. 

Nathaniel  Mather,  the  third  son  of  Bichard,  was  bom  in  Toxteth,  March 
20,  1630.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  with  his  father,  he  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1647.  He  afterwards  went 
to  England,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Barnstable,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  1656.  Having  been  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he 
went  to  HoUand,  and  was  for  a  while  a  minister  at  Rotterdam.  About  the 
year  1671  or  1672,  he  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Dublin,  which  harl 
been  vacated  by  the  death  of  hb  brother  Samuel.  Thence  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  one  of  the 
Lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  died  July  26,  1697,  aged  sixty-seven. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  Bunhill  fields,  and  on  his  monument  is  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Watts,  which  represents  him  as  distin- 
guished for  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  ministerial  fidelity.  He  published 
The  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  upon  all  who  believe,  1694  ;  a  Discus- 
sion of  the  lawfulness  of  a  pastor's  officiating  in  another's  church  ;  twenty- 
three  Sermons  preached  at  Pinner's  Hall  and  Lime  street,  taken  in  short 
hand  as  they  were  delivered  ;  and  a  Fast  Sermon. 
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SAMUEL  WHITING* 

1636—1679. 

Samusl  Whitino  was  the  second  son  of  John  Whiting,  Mayor  of  Bof- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  bom,  November  20,  1597. 
Having  been  kept,  for  some  time,  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1616,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1620.  He  had  for  his  companion,  both  in  the  school 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  his  cousin  german,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony  Tuokney,  Master  of  St.  John's  College  ; 
and  they  continued  to  maintain  an  intimate  friendship,  even  after  they  were 
separated  by  the  ocean.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  and 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  his  pious  tutor,  that  his  mind  was 
first  seriously  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  the  faithful  preaching 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Sibbs  and  Dr.  Preston  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  good  impressions  which  he  had  thus  received. 

On  leaving  College,  he  became  a  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Baoon  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend.  In  this  capacity  he  served  for  three  years ; 
and  with  such  wisdom  and  fidelity,  as  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion  in  those  highly  respectable  families.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he 
removed  to  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  spent  another  three  years 
as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price.  But  at  length 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  his  nonconformity,  and 
he  was  prosecuted  in  the  High  Commission  Court.  He  anticipated,  as  the 
result  of  the  prosecution,  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate;  but, 
while  the  cause  was  pending,  King  James  died,  and  so,  for  the  time,  the 
prosecution  was  dropped.  At  the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  his 
behalf,  the  Bishop  pledged  himself  that  he  would  give  him  no  further 
trouble,  provided  he  would  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Here- 
upon, Mr.  Whiting  left  Lynn,  and  removed  to  Skirbick,  near  Boston,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time  unmolested,  and  was  abundantly  prospered  in 
his  labours.  Here  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  friends,  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Tuckney,  with  whom  he  had  much  pleasant  and  profitable 
intercourse. 

After  he  had  remained  several  years  at  Skirbick,  another  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  him  for  his  nonconformity,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
there  was  no  permanent  quietude  to  be  expected  in  that  country,  by  those  who 
felt  constrained  to  adopt  his  opinions  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  He , 
therefore,  now  formed  the  purpose  of  a  removal  to  New  England.  His 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  decidedly  favour* 
ed  the  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  voice  of  her  friends  was  against  it. 
A3  he  had  no  expectation  of  ever  returning  to  England,  he  sold  his  whole 
estate,  saying, — '*  I  am  going  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
and  will  not  leave  a  hoof  behind."  He  embarked  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1636,  and  arrived  in  New  England  on  the  26th  of  May,  after  having 
been  so  sick,  during  the  whole  voyage,  that  he  could  preach  but  a  single 
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sennon.     In  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  made  the  M- 

lowing  pious  reflection : — 

"  We  in  this  country  have  loft  oar  near  and  oar  dear  frienda:  but  If  we  can  get 
nearer  to  God  here,  He  will  be  instead  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  unto  us.  He  hath  all 
the  ftilness  of  all  the  sweetest  relations  bound  up  in  Him.  We  may  take  out  of  God. 
what  we  forsook  in  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  friends,  that  have  been  as  near  ana 
as  dear  as  our  own  soul." 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  reoeiyed  the  most  cheering  and  affectionate 
welcome,  especially  from  many  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his 
native  country.  Having  lodged,  for  a  month,  with  his  kinsman, — a  Mr. 
Haugh,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  chnreh 
at  Lynn,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  next  year  after  hia 
arrival,  came  Mr.  Thomas  Cobbet,  another  Puritan  minister,  who  became 
his  colleague  in  the  pastoral  office.  They  lived  together  in  great  harmony 
and  affection  for  about  twenty  years,  when  Mr.  Oobbet  removed  to  Ipswich, 
to  occupy  the  place  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
In  his  later  days,  Mr.  Whiting  had  for  an  assistant  his  youngeet  son. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  most  exemplary  patience, 
never  suffering  it  to  detain  him  from  any  public  service.  But  this  com- 
plaint was  considerably  alleviated,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  he  sank 
at  last  under  the  gradual  decays  of  age.  He  died  December  11, 1679,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Whiting  published  a  Treatise  upon  the  last  Judgment,  1664 ;  and  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  Abraham  interceding  for  Sodom,  1666. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three 
children, — two  sons  who  died  in  England,  and  one  daughter  who  was  mar- 
ried after  the  family  came  to  New  England,  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Welde.  Hie 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver  St.  John  of  Bradford- 
shire,  who  was  Chief-Justice  of  England  in  Cromwell's  reign,  and  whose 
second  wife  was  Cromwell's  cousin.  She  died,  March  3,  1678,  after  having 
lived  with  him  forty-seven  years.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  lived  to  maturity.  Samuel  was  bom  in 
England  in  1633 ;  was  gn^duated  at  Harvard  College  in  1653  ;  settled  in 
Billerica  in  1658;  was  ordained  there  November  11,  1663 ;  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1713.  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1657 ;  was 
intended  for  a  physician,  but  went  to  England  and  became  a  preacher  in  the 
Established  Church,  first  at  Butterwich,  and  afterwards  at  Leverton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  died.  Joseph  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1661,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Southampton  on  Long  Island  abont 
1683,  and  died  there  in  1716.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart. 

Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  Mr.  Whiting's  character : — 

"  For  his  learning  he  was  many  ways  well  accomplished :  especially,  he  was  accurate 
ia  Hebrew,  in  which  primitive  and  expressive  language  he  took  much  delight:  and  he 
was  elegant  in  Latin,  whereof,  among  other  demonstrations,  he  gave  one  in  an  oratioa 
At  one  of  our  commencements.  And  much  of  his  vacant  hoars  he  employed  in  hit* 
toty.  •  •  •  And  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  temper  than  of  learning:  the  peculiar 
sweetness  and  l^oodness  of  his  temper  must  bo  an  essential  stroke  in  his  character. 
He  was  wonder(\illy  liappy  in  his  meek,  his  composed,  Iiis  peaceable  disposition.  And 
his  meekness  of  wisdom  outshone  all  his  other  attainments  in  learning.  •  •  •  His 
▼ery  countenance  had  an  amiable  smile  continually  sweetening  it ;  and  his  tkoe  hensin 
was  but  the  true  image  of  his  mind,  which,  like  the  upper  regions,  was  marrelloadf 
free  from  the  storms  of  passion.    *    *    *    In  prosperity  he  was  not  much  elated;  ia 
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advtnlly  lie  wm  not  mttch  d^eeted;  under  proToeations  be  would  worn  to  be  pro- 
voked. 

*'  His  worship  in  bis  family  was  that  which  argued  him  a  true  child  of  Abraham; 
and  bis  counsel  to  his  children  was  grave,  watchful,  useful,  savoury  and  very  memor- 
^lo.  *  *  *  Meditation  daily  enriched  his  mind  with  the  dispositions  of  Heaven; 
and  having  a  walk  for  that  purpose  in  his  orchard,  some  of  his  flock  that  saw  him 


flock;  but  in  his  visit  he  made  conscience  of  entertaining  his  neighbours  with  no  dis- 
ooorae  but  what  should  be  grave  and  wise  and  profitable:  and  sometimes  an  occasional 
word  let  fall  by  him,  hath  had  a  notable  effect.  Once,  particularly,  in  a  Journey, 
being  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  he  overheard  certain  people  in  the  nexl  room  so  merry 
as  to  be  too  loud  and  rude  in  their  mirth;  wherefore,  as  he  passed  by  the  door,  he 
looked  in  upon  them,  and  with  a  sweet  majesty  only  dropped  these  words:—'  Friends, 
if  yon  are  sure  that  your  sins  are  pardoned,  you  may  be  wisely  merry.'  And  these 
words  not  only  stilled  all  their  noise  for  the  present,  but  also  had  a  great  effect  after- 
wards upon  some  of  the  company.  Indeed  his  conversation  preached  wherever  he 
was.  Bnt  in  the  pulpit  he  laboured  especially  to  approve  himself  a  preacher.  In  his 
preaching  his  design  was  not  to  please  but  to  profit;  to  bring  forth,  not  high  things,  but 
fit  things.  But  what  a  proper  and  useful  speaker  he  was,  we  may  gather  ft-om  what 
we  fiind  him,  when  a  writer." 


"••- 


JOHN  WHEELWRIGHT, 

1636—1679. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

PoBTSMonTB,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20, 1850. 
My  Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  famish  yon,  in  accordanoe 
with  your  request,  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  from  whom  I 
kaye  descended  in  a  direct  line,  (being  of  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
descendants,)  and  who  participated  in  the  ordination  services  of  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church  over  which  I  am  now  settled. 

Very  truly  yours,  r.  w.  CLARK. 

John  Whexlwright  came  to  America  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
the  year  1686.  He  was  bom  of  highly  respectable  parents,  and  inherited 
considerable  real  estate,  which  he  held  during  his  life.  Being  a  youth  of 
brilliaot  talents,  and  of  a  bold,  sealous  spirit,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  Having  imbibed  a  disrelish 
for  the  forms  and  requisitions  of  the  Established  Church,  he  joined  the 
Puritans,  and  thus  incurred  the  censure  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  his 
adherents  for  nonconformity. 

To  escape  persecution,  he  fled  to  this  country  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1636,  he  and  his  wife  were  receiTcd  members  of  the  Boston  church,  of  which 
the  Rey.  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  which  preyailed  at  that  day. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  haying  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his 
piety  and  talents,  was  inyited  to  take  charge  of  a  church,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  church,  and  composed  of  persons  who  lived  at  Mount 
W^dlaaton,  then  a  part  of  Boston,  now  Bnuntree.  He  was  much  beloyed 
by  his  flock,  and  his  preaching  was  very  generally  acceptable.     Gh)yemor 
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Wintlurop,  soon  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  arriyal  in  Boston,  remarked  that 
*'  he  thought  reverently  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  goodness  and  ahilities,  and 
oould  he  content  to  live  under  his  ministry."  He  expressed  a  strong 
attachment  to  him,  and  greatly  honoured  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he 
was  endowed. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  settlement,  it  was  discovered  that  ha 
differed  somewhat  from  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  theological  opinions ;  especially 
in  regard  to  justification  and  some  of  its  relations, — though  they  were  both 
Oalyinists.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  of  an  ardent  and  somewhat  enthusi- 
astic temperament,  manifested  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  zeal  in  defending 
his  belief.  He  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  principles  of  the  Qeneva 
school,  and  yet  was  a  strong  advocate  for  freedom  of  religious  opinion. 

A  controversy,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  parties,  which  was 
attended  with  important  consequences.  The  excitement  was  increased  by 
the  zeal  of  Governor  Henry  Vane,  his  ardent  supporter,  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  who  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  possess  remarkable  talents.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  opposed 
to  the  clergy  for  what  she  deemed  their  intolerance  and  erroneous  opinions  ; 
but  what  they  believed  to  be  true  charity  and  the  defence  of  correct  princi- 
ples. Encouraged  by  Governor  Yane,  she  succeeded  in  gidning  over  to  her 
views,  men  of  learning,  members  of  the  General  Court,  and  a  considorable 
number  of  the  people. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  the  Wheelwright  party  in  Bos- 
ton— ^though  not  in  the  Colony — ^was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  soon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  became  of  the  highest  political  importance.  "  Nearly  aU  the 
clergy,"  says  an  historian,  "  clustered  together  under  Winthrop,  and 
selected  him  as  their  candidate  for  Governor ;  while  the  new  sectarians 
rallied  under  Yane.  The  whole  Colony  was  convulsed  with  the  contest. 
In  Boston,  and  its  environs,  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed pitch.  The  nicest  shades  of  faith  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  throw 
the  whole  community  into  transports  or  broils."  The  most  subtle  points  in 
theology  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  show  of  .learning,  and  in  too  many 
instances,  profound  doctrinal  disquisitions  took  the  place  of  practical 
religious  duties. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  charged  their  opponents  with  being 
unsound  in  the  faith,  and  illiberal  and  unjust  in  their  conduct ;  while  their 
opponents  retorted  in  a  similar  tone  of  denunciation. 

On  account  of  fear  from  Indians,  dissensions  in  churches,  and  other 
adverse  circumstances,  the  General  Court  in  1636-37,  appointed  a  Fast,  and 
Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  in  the  Boston  church.  Under  the  circumstanoes, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  he  should 
give  satisfaction  to  all  his  hearers.  Many  of  them  came  to  the  church  with 
their  minds  influenced  by  views  different  from  his,  and  feeling  bound  to 
oppose  whatever  in  his  opinion  and  practice  seemed  to  them  essentially 
injurious  to  Church  or  State.  The  discourse,  however,  was  highly  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  audience.  But  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  others, 
were  not  satisfied ;  and  the  cry  was  soon  raised  that  the  sermon  was  full  of 
treasonable  doctrines.  The  purpose  was  immediately  formed  to  oall  Mr. 
Wheelwright  to  an  account,  and  the  elders  gave  the  opinion  that  *'  in  all 
such  heresies  of  church  members,  as  are  manifest  and  dangerous  to  tlis 
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Stite,  the  Gouri  may  proceed  io  try  and  condemn  witiioat  waiting  for  tbe 
ekorok." 

Though  the  elders  well  knew  that  the  Court,  according  to  their  law  and 
praotioe,  had  power  to  try  the  case,  as  involving  a  civil  offence,  they  weire 
also  aware  that,  if  it  came  before  the  Boston  church,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
wonld  be  sustained,  as  a  large  majority  approved  of  the  sermon.  On  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  elders,  the  General  Court,  at  an  adjourned  ses- 
sion, tried  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  sedition  and 
contempt ;  '*  for  that  the  Court  had  appointed  the  Fast  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  of  differences,  and  ho  purposely  set  himself  to  kindle  them." 

During  the  trial,  several  petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, and  were  signed  by  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston ; 
bat  these  did  not  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  Court — proceedings  which. 
Governor  Winthrop  says,  *'  were  carried  on  with  much  heat  of  contention 
between  the  opposite  parties."  A  protest  was  also  offered  by  Governor 
Vane  and  others  ;  but  the  «Court  refused  to  receive  it.  Such  was  the  desire 
of  the  authorities  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  might  have  time  to  consider  his 
poution  more  fully,  and  might  see  it  as  they  did,  so  that  they  might  act 
t<^ether  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  they  did  not  at  onoe 
pass  sentence  upon  him.  This  was  deferred  until  after  the  elections,  which 
were  near  at  hand. 

The  sermon  was  not  printed :  but,  some  years  since,  the  original  MS.  was 
found,  and  it  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.- 
It  contains  the  following  strain  of  exhortation : — *'  Let  us  have  a  care  that 
we  do  show  ourselves  holy  in  all  manner  of  good  conversation,  both  in 
private  and  public.  Let  us  not  give  occasion  to  those  who  are  coming  on, 
or  are  manifestly  opposite  to  the  ways  of  grace,  to  suspect  the  way  of 
grace  :  let  us  carry  ourselves  so  that  they  may  be  ashamed  to  blame  us. 
Let  us  deal  uprightly  with  those  with  whom  we  have  occasion  to  deal,  and 
have  a  care  to  guide  our  families  and  to  perform  duties  that  belong  to  us  ; 
and  let  us  have  a  care  that  we  give  not  occasion  to  say  that  we  are  libertines 
or  Antinomians."  There  are  other  sentences,  which  were  construed  by  the 
Legislature  as  of  a  more  partizan  cast,  and  calculated  to  disturb  the  public 


After  the  elections  had  taken  place,  an  effort  was  made  to  settle  the 
difficulties,  by  means  of  a  conference  of  churches  and  a  synod.  But  this 
proving  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  were  banished  in 
November,  1637.  The  Court  also  ordered  fifty-eight  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  seventeen  from  the  other  towns,  to  be  disarmed,  because  they  had 
signed  a  petition  in  which  they  affirm  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  innocent, 
and  that  the  Court  had  condemned  the  truth  of  Christ. 

Li  1638,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  a  company  of  friends,  formed  a  settle* 
inent  upon  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  called  the  place  Exeter.  Here 
he  established  a  church ;  and  his  influence  over  the  little  colony  was  of  a 
most  happy  and  useful  character.  By  means  of  his  superior  education, 
extenaiye  knowledge,  and  firm  resolution,  as  well  as  ardent  piety,  he  was 
enabled  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. The  early  records  of  the  town  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people,  and  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  in  peace  in  his 
new  abode.    After  a  residence  of  about  five  years,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
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Exeter;  aa  ftliis,  with  three  other  towns  in  New  HampeUxe,  oame  under 

the  juriBdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  still  indisposed  to  apologiie 
to  the  authorities  thereof  for  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  them. 

Having  obtained  of  Ferdinand  Gorges  a  grant  of  land  in  Wells,  Maine, 
he  remoyed  to  that  place  in  1643.  There  he  gathered  a  church,  and  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  people.  In  December  of  the  same  jear, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  acknowledged  that  his  remarks 
against  the  Rulers  of  Massachusetts  were  not  fully  justifiable,  and  that,  so 
far  as  they  had  an  evil  effect  on  those  of  erroneous  sentiments,  he  regretted 
them.  The  next  month,  the  government  there  granted  him  a  pass  of  safety 
to  and  from  Boston.  The  succeeding  May,  (1644,)  they  revoked  his  sen- 
tence of  banishment.  The  barrier  to  his  free  intercourse  with  friends»  in 
the  first  Colony  of  his  adoption,  being  thus  removed,  he  returned  about  the 
dose  of  1646  to  Hampton.  He  remained  here  eight  years,  where  his 
ministry  was  very  successful. 

About  1654,  Mr.  Wheelwright  published  a  **  Vindication  of  himself 
against  the  wrongs  done  him  by  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Rutherford."  In 
this  vindication,  he  cites  the  following  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Cotton : — 
'*  I  do  conceive  and  profess  that  our  Brother  Wheelwright's  doctrine  is 
according  to  God  in  the  points  controverted."  With  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  of  May  3,  1654,  passed 
the  following: — *'  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton, 
the  Court  doth  declare,  though  they  are  not  willing  to  recall  those  unoom- 
fortable  differences,  that  formerly  passed  betwixt  this  Court  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  concerning  matters  of  religion  and  practice,  nor  do  they  know 
what  Mr.  Rutherford  or  Mr.  Welde  hath  charged  him  with,  yet  they  judge 
meet  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  hath  long  since  given  such  satisfac- 
tion both  to  the  Court  and  Elders  generally,  that  he  is  now,  and  so  for  many 
years  hath  been,  an  officer  in  the  church  at  Hampton,  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that,  without  offence  to  any,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  as  we  are 
informed,  he  hath  been  a  useful  and  profitable  instrument  of  doing  mneh 
good  in  that  church."  He  also  received  from  the  General  Court  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  August  24,  1654 : — **  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Wheelwright  is  by  Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Welde,  rendered  in  some 
books  printed  by  them  as  heretical  and  erroneous,  they  now  signify  that  Mr. 
Wheelwright  hath,  for  these  many  years,  approved  himself  a  sound,  ortho- 
dox and  profitable  minister  of  the  Gospel  among  these  Churches  of  Christ." 

After  Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Protector,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Protector, 
who  was  his  early  friend  and  classmate,  with  much  favour.  He  was  in 
England  in  1658, — the  year  of  Cromwell's  decease.  While  in  company 
with  several  gentlemen,  Cromwell  remarked  to  them, — **  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  more  afraid  to  meet  Wheelwright  at  football,  than  I  hare 
been  of  meeting  any  army  since  in  the  field." 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  in  1660,  he  returned  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  William  Worcester, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  there,  and  was  highly  respected  for  his  orthodoxy, 
piety  and  fidelity.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1679,  being  the  oldest 
minister  of  the  Colony.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  burying 
gionnd  in  Salisbury,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Newburyport  bridge. 
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lb.  Wheelwright  made  a  will,  Hi^  25th,  1679,  md  gave  his  estate  in 
Liiieoliiahire,  England,  in  Maine  and  other  places,  to  his  son  Sainuel,  a 
son-in-law,  and  several  grandchildren.  His  son  Thomas  probably  died  pre- 
▼ions  to  1679.  He  settled  in  Kittery,  and  was  admitted  freeman  in  1652. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Samuel  Mayerick,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  King 
Charles'  Commissioners,  sent  hither  in  1664,  with  Sir  Richard  Carr  and  two 
others.  Another  married  Edward  Rishworth,  who  was  Representative  for 
York  for  twelve  years,  a  Magistrate,  Recorder,  &c.  A  third  daughter 
married  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  who  was  Representative 
from  that  place  for  seven  years,  Recorder  of  Norfolk  county,  Ac.  The 
descendants  of  the  various  branches  of  the  &mily  are  scattered  over  the 
Sutes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
OeorgiA- 


NATHANIEL  ROGERS.* 

1686—1656. 

Nathaniel  Rooers  was  bom  at  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  the 
year  1598.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  martyr.  He  studied  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Dedham,  till  he  was  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  then  admitted  into 
Smanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  exao* 
student,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  acquisitions  in  the  various  branches 
of  academic  learning.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  excellent  parents,  he 
became  early  impressed  by  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  he  went  out  one  morning  from  home,  without  attend- 
ing to  his  usual  private  devotions,  and  that  he  was  subjected  to  a  serious 
injury  from  the  stumbling  and  falling  of  his  horse.  He  recognised  in  the 
oiroumstance  an  admonition  which  he  ever  afterwards  heeded,  not  to  allow 
any  worldly  engagements  to  interfere  with  his  accustomed  attendance  on 
the  duties  of  the  closet. 

Mr.  Rogers,  having  completed  his  course  at  the  University,  gave  the  first 
i^ieeimen  of  his  ministerial  abiUties,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain  to 
a  person  of  rank.  After  continuing  in  this  situation  about  two  years,  he 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Barkham,  the  minister  of  a  large  congregation  at 
Booking  in  Essex.  As  the  Doctor's  ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  known 
to  be  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Bishop  Laud,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  that  he  should  have  employed,  as  a  curate,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Rogers  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
many  of  whom  fully  appreciated  his  earnest  and  self-denying  labours  ;  and 
though  the  Doctor  evinced  little  liberality  towards  him  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
while  yet  he  treated  him  with  general  civility,  the  people,  by  their  private 
contributions,  cheerfully  made  out  for  him  an  adequate  support. 

•  Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Brook's  LItm,  III.— FcU'sHifltoiyof  IpiwiBh.*-Am«r*iG«a.  B^.— 
'   1  ftod  Alien  i  Blog .  Diet.— Yonng't  Chnm. 
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He  seems  originallj  to  have  been  but  little  embarrassed  in  confinvung 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  but  his  soruples 
were  much  increased  by  a  conference  which  he  had  on  the  snbjeot  with 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  at  that  time  lecturer  at  Chelmsford.  Shortly 
after  this,  Dr.  Barkham  having  noticed  that  Mr.  Rogers  left  off  the  surplice, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  officiating  at  the  funeral  of  some  distinguished  indi?id* 
ual,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  by  giving  him  leave  to  find  another  field 
of  labour. 

Having  remained  at  Becking  about  five  years,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  in  Assington,  Suffolk,  whore,  by  the  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, he  was  suffered  to  continue  in  quietude  five  years  more.  Here  bin 
ministry  commanded  great  attention,  and  was  apparently  attended  with  an 
uncommon  blessing.  Persons  of  all  classes,  not  only  from  the  town  but 
the  surrounding  country,  thronged  to  hear  him,  so  that  his  church  was  con- 
stantly filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  became  evident  to  him,  however, 
that  he  could  not  much  longer  retain  the  position  which  he  held ;  and  he 
therefore,  in  anticipation  of  coming  evil,  resigned  his  living  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron,  and  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Rogers  had,  previous  to  this  time,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Crane  of  Coggeshall, — a  gentleman  of  large  property,  who  would  gladly  have 
maintained  him  and  his  family,  if  he  would  have  remained  in  England,  and 
yet  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  his  removal.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  his  family  for  New  England,  June  1,  1636  ;  but  the  vessel  did  not 
oast  anchor  in  Massachusetts  Bay  until  the  16th  of  November.  Before 
their  arrival  they  had  become  well  nigh  discouraged,  and  had  begun  even 
to  agitate  the  question  whether  they  should  not  return  to  England ;  but, 
having  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  reference  to  it,  they  were  quick- 
ly relieved  by  the  return  of  good  weather  and  favourable  winds,  and  were 
diortly  after  safely  landed  in  port.  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  another  Puritan 
minister,  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  year  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  that 
met  at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  famous  Antinomian  contro- 
versy. He  was  first  invited  to  settle  at  Dorchester ;  but,  as  those  who  had 
oome  with  him  from  England,  could  not  be  accommodated  there,  he  went 
with  them  to  Ipswich,  where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  20, 1638,— 
tho  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  li.,  16 : 
— **a  sermon,'*  says  Cotton  Mather,  "so  copious,  judicious,  accurate  and 
elegant,  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."  John  Norton  waa 
ordained,  at  the  same  time,  as  teacher,  having  previously  ministered  in  tha4 
eapadty  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ward. 

For  more  than  a  dosen  years,  Mr.  Rogers  laboured  in  harmony  with  his 
colleague,  and  much  to  the  acceptance  of  his  congregation.  His  health, 
however,  was  far  from  being  firm,  and  he  had  frequent  turns  of  raising 
blood,  in  which  he  used  to  comfort  himself  by  saying  with  another,  that 
<•  though  he  should  spit  out  his  own  blood,  by  which  his  life  was  ^io  be 
maintained,  yet  he  should  never  lose  the  benefits  of  Christ's  blood,  by 
which  he  was  redeemed."  He  was  subject  also  to  severe  fits  of  hypocoi^ 
dria^  during  one  of  which,  his  friend  John  Cotton  thus  addressed  him  in  a 
letter : — 

"  I  blegs  the  Lord  with  you,  who  gupporteth  your  (beble  body,  to  do  Him  sorviet, 
and  meanwhile  perfecteth  the  power  of  hii  grace  in  your  wei^aess.    Tou  Imow  who 
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nid  it,  'TJnmortified  strength  posteth  hard  to  Hell,  but  sanctifled  weakness  creepeth 
ikst  to  Heaven.'  Let  not  your  spirit  faint,  though  your  body  do.  Your  soul  is  pre- 
cious in  God's  sight;  your  hairs  are  numbered;  and  the  number  and  measure  of  your 
fainting  fits  and  wearisome  nights  are  weighed  and  limited  by  his  hand,  who  hath 
g^yen  you  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  Him  your  infirmities  and  bear  your 
sicknesses." 

About  two  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Bogers,  Mr.  Norton,  his  col- 
leagae,  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  ohnrch  in  Boston.  This  was 
the  origin  of  no  inconsiderable  uneasiness  at  Ipswich,  and  of  a  severe  trial 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  as  he  was  suspected  by  some  of  not  being  sufficiently  active 
to  re  tun  his  colleague.  Though  he  was  not,  at  this  time,  far  advanced  in 
years,  yet  he  was  fast  sinking  under  bodily  infirmities.  He  had  been,  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  given  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  ;  and,  having 
become  convinced  that  the  habit  was  not  only  injurious  to  his  physical  con- 
stitution, but  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  and  ministerial  character, 
he  undertook  to  abstain  from  it  altogether.  About  the  time  that  he  made 
this  change,  he  was  seised  with  a  sort  of  epidemic  cough,  which,  though  not 
at  first  of  a  threatening  character,  soon  reached  a  fatal  termination.  One  of 
lus  last  acts  was  to  bless  the  three  children  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
evinoed  towards  him  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  affection.  In  hi^  dying 
moments,  he  enjoyed  the  utmost  peace,  and  exclaimed  in  joyful  submission, 
with  nearly  his  last  breath, — "  My  times  are  in  thy  hands."  He  died  July 
8,  1655,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  His  estate  in  Old  and  New  England 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  His  wife,  Margaret,  died  January  23, 
1656.  He  left  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  John^  was 
afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
yie  Bev.  William  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Bogers'  only  publication  is  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  on  the  subject  of  Beformation,  bearing  date 
1643.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Vindication,  in  Latin,  of  the  Congregational 
Chorch  government,  from  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  considerable 
extract.  The  reason  given  for  his  not  having  published  any  of  his  dis- 
courses is,  that  his  hesdth  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
labour  which  was  necessary  to  give  them  the  finish  which  his  exquisite  taste 
demanded.  He  is  known  to  have  kept  a  diary ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  his  friends  to  whom  he  entrusted nt,  in 
obedience  to  his  express  injunction,  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  Bogers, — 

''  He  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the  true  ministers  which  made  the 
best  days  of  New  England." 

Hubbard,  his  son-in-law,  the  Historian,  says, — 

"  He  had  eminent  learning,  singular  piety  and  holy  zeal.  His  auditory  were  bli 
epistle,  seen  and  read  of  all  that  knew  him." 

Vol.  I.  12 
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RALPH  PARTRIDGE  .♦ 

1686—1658. 

Kalph  Pabtbidgs  was  bom  and  educated  in  England,  and  was,  for 
Bome  time,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  In  consequence  of  the 
troubles  which  his  nonconformitj  brought  upon  him,  he  determined  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  New  England,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  November,  1636.  He  had  a  very  boisterous  passage, 
and  the  vessel  became  short  of  provisions. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Duxbury,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
church  in  that  place,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  there,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1687.  The  same  year,  he  received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  Af  land,  and 
shortly  after  purchased  a  house. 

In  1648,  he  was  appointed,  with  Richard  Mather  and  John  Ootton,  to 
prepare  a  model  of  Ohurch  government  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod 
at  Cabibridge.  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him,  that,  **  in  the  opinion  of  tbat 
Keverend  Assembly,  this  person  d^d  not  come  far  behind  the  first  three,  for 
some  of  his  accomplishments." 

He  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous  health,  and  was  little  intermpted 
in  his  labours  by  bodily  indisposition,  during  a  ministry  of  about  forty  yean. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1658.  His  wife  survived  him. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher  who  was  first  set> 
tied  at  Weymouth,  and  was  afterwards  installed  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  To  this  daughter  he  gave  all  his  landed  property,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  her  second  son,  Ralph 
Thacher^  who  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1697. 
His  daughter  Mary  married  John  Marshall  in  England. 

Morton,  who  was  his  contemporary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

"  His  pious  and  blameless  life  became  very  advantageoas-to  his  doctrine;  he  was 
much  honoured  and  loved  by  all  that  conversed  with  him.  He  was  of  a  sound  and 
solid  iudgment  in  the  main  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  able  in  his  dispntatien  to 
defend  them ;  he  was  very  singular  in  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and 
poverty  of  his  flock,  he  continued  in  his  work  amongst  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  as  a  shock  of  com  Ailly  ripe,  and  was  honourably  buried  al 
Duxbury." 

Cotton  Mather  says : — 

"This  Partridge  had  not  only  the  innocency  of  the  Dove,  conspicuous  in  his  blame- 
less and  pious  life,  which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation;  but  also  the 
loftiness  of  an  Eagle,  in  the  great  soar  of  his  intellectual  abilities.  There  are  some 
interpreters  who,  understanding  church  officen  by  the  living  creaturei^  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intended  by  the  Eagle  there,  fbr 
his  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hidden  things.  The  church  in  Duxbury  had  such  an 
Eagle  in  their  Partridgiy  when  they  ei^oyed  such  a  teacher. 

'^There  was  one  singular  instance  of  a  weaned  spirit,  whereby  he  signaliaed  himself 
unto  the  Churches  of  God.  That  was  this:  there  was  a  time  when  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  left  the  Colony,  upon  the  discouragement  which  the 
want  of  a  competent  maintenance  among  the  needy  and  Aroward  inhabitants  gave  unto 
them.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and  the  poverty 
'^  »*«8  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  bird  wandering 
his  nest,  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people,  till  betook  wing  to  become  a  bird 
iradise,  along  with  the  winged  seraphim  of  Heaven.'' 

•  Brook's  livM,  m.— WInsor's  History  of  Dazlwiy.— Fslt's  Sesl.  Hist.  N.  B.,  I. 
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JOHN  HIGGINSON  * 

1636—1708. 

John  Hiooinbon  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  HigginBon  and  Ann 
his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Claybrook,  England,  on  the  6th  of  Aogust,  1616. 
H<)  oame  with  his  parents  to  New  England  in  1629,  and  joined  the  church 
in  Salem,  of  which  hb  father  was  '*  teacher,"  when  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was  assisted  in  his  education  by 
the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the  Colony, — a  favour  for  which,  in  after 
life,  he  often  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
Fort  at  Saybrook  in  1636,  and  continued  there  about  four  years  ;  in  1639, 
we  find  his  name  as  witness  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
settlers  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  the  Indians,  concerning  the  lands 
which  were  then  purchased.  In  1641,  he  was  engaged  as  the  teacher  of  a 
school  at  Hartford,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  Having  been  thds  occu- 
pied for  about  two  years,  he  removed  to  Guilford  in  1643,  where  he  was 
employed  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  In  1647,  he  transcribed  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  sermons  of 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  then  recently  died  ;  and 
about  half  of  them  were  afterwards  publiihed  in  England. 

After  Mr.  Whitfield  returned  to  England  in  1651,  Mr.  Higginson  remain* 
ed  in  sole  charge  of  the  church  at  Guilford  until  1659,  when  he  took  leave 
of  them,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage  for  England,  put  into  Salem  harbour,  in 
stress  of  weather  ;  and,  as  the  church  there  was  in  want  of  a  minister,  they 
made  proposals  to  him  which  issued  in  an  engagement,  on  his  part,  to 
remain  and  preach  for  them  a  year.  Before  this  time  had  expired,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  it,  and  was 
ordained  in  August,  1660.  At  his  ordination,  the  hands  of  the  deacons 
and  one  of  the  brethren  wore  imposed,  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  and  elders.  Mr.  Norton  of  Boston  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fel- 
lowship. Mr.  Higginson  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  December,  1708,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two.     He  had  been  in  the  ministry  seventy-two  years. 

Mr.  Higginson  engaged  with  no  inconsiderable  zeal  in  the  famous  contro- 
versy with  the  Quakers.  He  regarded  their  religious  opinions  and  practices  as 
dangerous  to  both  Church  and  State  ;  and  hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  excommunication  from  the  church  of  such  members  as  had  joined 
them.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  subsequently  regretted  the  warmth  of  his 
seal  on  this  subject.  In  respect  to  the  witchcraft  delusion,  ho  seems  to  have 
stood  neutral,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Noyes,*! 

•llAiher*!  Mag.,  III.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.,  VI.— Felfi  Annals  of  Salem  — dpbam'g  Seoood 
Centory  Leotare. — Tonng's  Chron. — Felt's  Eoel.  Uiat.  N.  E.,  I. 

t  Nicholas  Notes,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Noyes,  and  the  nephew  of  the  Rer.  James  Noyes,  wu 
bom  at  Newbury,  December  22, 1647,  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1667 ;  preached  thirteen 
jma  at  Haddam,  Conn,  j  was  ordained  at  Salem,  Noyember  U,  1683;  and  died  on  the  ISth  of 
baeambery  1717,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  thirtT-flfth  of  his  ministry.  He  wai 
dMagakhed  in  his  day  as  a  poet.  He  was  a  firm  beUerer  In  the  witchcraft  of  1692,  and  a 
vlfanaf  aetoriatlMMCiieicqDiiMled  with  it. 
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lus  colleague,  in  the  ezcommonicftiion  of  a  person  who  ha^  been  chained 

with  being  under  this  Satanic  influence. 

Mr.  Higginson  was  regarded  as  a  person  of  excellent  judgment,  and  his 

opinions  generally  had  great  weight.     An  agent  from  England,  supposed  to 

be  Edward  Randolph,  wrote  home,  about  1677,  that  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the 

three  most  popular  divines  in  New  England.     John  Dunton*  visited  him  in 

1696,  and  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

"  All  men  look  to  him  as  a  common  father,  and  old  age  for  his  sake  is  a  reverend 
thing;  he  is  eminent  ibr  all  the  graces  that  adorn  a  minister;  his  very  presence  pnu 
vice  out  of  countenance ;  his  conversation  is  a  glimpse  of  Heaven." 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  H.  (1696),— 

"  This  good  old  man  is  yet  alive ;  and  he  that  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
does,  at  those  years  whcreiu  men  are  to  be  twice  children,  continue  preaching  them 
with  such  a  manly,  pertinent,  judicious  vigour,  and  with  so  little  decay  of  his  intel- 
lectual abilities,  as  is  indeed  a  matter  of  just  aamiration." 

Mr.  Higginson's  first  wife  died  before  1678 ;  for  in  that  year  he  was 
married  to  Mary  ■  ,  a  widow  of  Boston,  who  died  March  9,  1709,  leav- 
ing two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Jeremy  Dummer.  t  Bj 
his  first  marriage,  Mr.  Higginson  had  seven  children.  Of  these,  John  was 
of  the  Governor's  council,  and  lived  in  Salem.  Nathaniel  was  bom  at 
Guilford,  October  11,  1652 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1670  ; 
went  to  England  in  1674 ;  and  was  with  Lord  Wharton  about  seven  yean, 
as  steward  and  tutor  to  his  children.  He  was  employed  in  the  mint  of  the 
Tower  in  1681 ;  and  in  1683  went  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  to 
Fort  St.  George,  East  Indies  ;  was  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Factory  at  said  Fort.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Richards  in  1692 ;  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  and  four  children  in  170O ; 
and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1708. 
Thomas  went  to  England,  learned  the  goldsmith's  trade,  came  home, 
embarked  for  Arabia,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Francis  went  to 
his  uncle,  at  Kirby  Stevens  in  England,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  died  of  small  pox  in  London,  aged  twenty-four.  Henry 
was  brought  up  a  merchant,  went  to  Barbadoes  as  Factor,  and  there  died  of 
small  pox,  1685.  * 

Mr.  Higginson  published  the  following  works : — ^An  Election  Sermon, 
1663.  Our  dying  Saviour's  legacy  of  peace  to  his  disciples  in  a  troublesome 
world,  with  a  Discourse  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  witnesses  unto 
Christ,  unto  which  is  added  some  help  to  self-examination,  1686.  An  Attest* 
ation  to  Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia,  prefixed  to  that  work,  1697.    A  Sermon 

*  John  Duhton  was  an  extenslre  bookaeller  in  London,  but  oame  to  this  ooontiy  in  Maithy 
1686,  for  the  double  parpoee  of  aeUing  books  and  ooUeoting  debts.  He  remained  here  eigbft 
montbsy  and  formed  an  extensive  aoqnaiDtaooe,  partioularly  with  the  pominent  clcrgTmen  of  th» 
eoantry.  In  1705,  he  published  in  London  <<  The  Life  and  Brrors  of  John  Dunton;''  in  which  hi« 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  visit  to  New  England,  and  describes  many  of  tbe  people  whom  h« 
saw  there.  In  his  will  he  directed  his  burial  to  be  **  the  seventh  daj  uter  his  death,  and  m* 
before,"  lest  he  should  come  to  life,  as  his  mother  had  done,  on  the  day  i^ypointed  for  herfonenL 
He  died  about  1725. 

t  JiRKMT  DuMMKR  was  a  uatlve  of  Boston ;  was  graduated  with  the  most  brilliant  repntatioa  al 
Harvard  College,  in  1699:  afterwards  went  to  Europe  and  spent  several  years  at  the  UniTeifity 
of  Utveeht,  where  he  studied  theology  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pbilosophy ;  returned 
to  this  country,  and  finding  no  prospect  of  any  congenial  emplovment  here,  went  to  England  where 
ho  devoted  himself  to  polittci,  and  wrote  an  admirable  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  New  ^''''g'yH 
Charters.  He  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  in  1710,  in  whieh  canacllj 
he  served  till  his  dismission  in  1721.  He  became  intimate  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  adopled 
both  his  political  and  religious  principles ;  the  former  of  which  he  subsequently  abandoned,  thwuh 
he  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  an  infidel.  He  published  seveml  worfcf  wUoi 
evince  great  talent  and  Iflacning.    He  died  at  Pla<tow»  on  the  19th  of  May,  1739. 
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entitled  "New  EnglandV duty  and  interest  to  be  an  habitation  of  jnatioe 
and  holiness,"  1698.  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Oospel  in  the 
churches  of  New  England,  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  1701.  An  Epistle  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  Hale*s  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Witchcraft,  1702. 
A  Preface  to  Thomas  Allen's  Invitation  to  Thirsty  Sinners,  1708.  The 
deplorable  state  of  New  England,  1708. 


■♦♦- 


JOHN  DAVENPORT.* 

1637—1672. 

John  Davenport  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Coyentry,  England,  in  the 
year  1597.  His  parents  were  worthy  and  respectable  persons,  and  Bis 
father  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided.  His  mother 
died  shortly  after  his  birth,  though  not  till  she  had  deyoted  him  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies ;  and  he  was,  at  that  time,  (1611,)  admitted  to 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  remained  about  five  years ;  and 
then,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  he  left  the  University,  and  entered 
on  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  though  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 

Having  officiated,  for  a  short  time,  as  chaplain  at  Hilton  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham,  he  was  called  to  London,  where  he  laboured 
first  as  assistant  to  another  clergyman,  but  soon  after  became  the  minister 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman-street.  Here  he  acquired  great  celebrity, 
not  only  by  his  high  accomplishments  as  a  preacher,  but  by  a  most  laborious 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ;  especially  by  remaining  in  tho  city  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  minister- 
ing indiscriminately  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  labour  incident  to  his  charge  as  a 
minister,  he  did  not,  at  any  time,  intermit  his  more  general  studies  ;  and  in 
1625  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  having  passed  the  customary  trials  with  much 
approbation,  received  at  the  same  time  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

About  the  year  1626,  there  was  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  able  ministers  for  destitute  congregations.  With  a  view  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  a  fund  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  as  many  **  lay  impropriations,"  (that  is,  tithes  which,  by  a  gross 
abuse,  had  become  the  property  of  laymen,)  as  possible  ;  and  the  income  of 
these  it  was  proposed  to  expend  for  the  support  of  preachers  or  lecturers  in 
those  churches  which  were  either,  not  at  all,  or  very  inadequately,  supplied. 
Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  number  of  other  distinguished  clergymen,  and  several 
laymen  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  engaged 
earnestly  in  this  enterprise  ;  but  Bishop  Laud,  regarding  the  movement  as 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  caused  the  trustees  who  condnot- 
ed  the  business,   or,  as   they  were  called,  the  "  feoffers  in  trust,"  to  be 

*  Wood's  Athen»  Oxon.— Mather's  Mag,  in.—Brook'i  Lives,  III.^TnimbiiU's  Oodb.,  I.- 
Hntaiiiiisim's  Mass.— Winthn>p*s  N.  S.^HolmM'  Am.  Ann.— Stiles*  Judges.— Alkn's  Bkg. 
DbU— Baeon's  Historioal  '"* 
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amigned  before  the  Ooart  of  Exchequer.  They  were  twelre  in  number, 
and  Mr.  Bayenport  wae  one  of  them:  the  Goort  pronouneed  the  whole  pro* 
oedure  illegal,  and  confiscated  the  money  to  the  ELing's  use. 

In  the  year  1631,  Mr.  Dayenport  was  summoned  before  Bishop  Land, 
and  was  subjected  to  trouble  and  expense  on  account  of  his  Puritan  princi- 
ples. But  up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  conformist ;  not  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Established  Church,  but  becanse, 
all  things  considered,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  it.  Having  heard 
that  John  Cotton  had  resigned  his  charge  in  Boston,  England,  with  a  view 
of  making  his  escape  to  America,  he  sought  an.  interview  with  him,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose.-  But  the  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Cotton,  instead  of  being  convinced  that  he  was  taking  a  fidse 
step,  succeeded  in  convincing  Mr.  Davenport  that  he  had  better  follow  his 
example,  at  least  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  the  Established  Church. 

Being  now  an  avowed  nonconformist,  Mr.  Davenport  became  specially 
obnoxious  to  his  Diocesan,  and  felt  himself  in  jeopardy  while  he  remained 
within  his  reach.  But  he  was  the  minister  of  a  congregation  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strong  attachment ;  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  force  a  disruption  of  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  them.  He  accordingly 
convened  the  principal  members  of  the  church,  and  while  he  stated  to  them 
the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  to  his  safety  that  he 
should  leave  the  country,  he  acknowledged  their  claim  upon  his  services, 
and  declared  himself  willing  to  remain  and  incur  all  the  consequent  hasard, 
if  they  desired  it.  The  result  was,  that  they  released  him  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  them,  and  accepted  his  resignation  with  great  sorrow. 

Having  remained  in  England  long  enough  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  some 
of  Bishop  Laud's  officials  in  respect  to  him,  he  betook  himself  to  Holland 
in  the  latter  part  of  1633.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  became  a  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  John  Paget,  for  many  years  pastor  of  an  English  church  at 
Amsterdam  ;  but,  as  he  soon  withstood  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  children, 
which  was  practised  in  Holland,  he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the 
subject,  which,  in  about  two  years,  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his  public 
ministry.  Having  resigned  his  charge  in  1635,  he  opened  a  Catechetical 
exercise  at  his  own  lodgings,  which  was  held  every  Sabbath  evening,  after 
the  public  services  in  the  churches  were  over.  This,  however,  was  found 
to  be  offensive  to  the  opposite  party,  and  in  a  short  time  he  left  Holland 
and  returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  long  been  a  zealous  friend  to  New  England.  He  had 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  obtaiuing  the  patent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony ;  and  had  contributed  both  time  and  money  in  aid  of  the  new  plan- 
tation, before  his  departure  to  Holland.  This  now  seemed  to  him  the  only 
field  on  which  he  could  successfully  carry  out  his  ideas  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  ;  and  being  greatly  encouraged  by  a  letter  which  he  received  about 
this  time  from  Mr.  Cotton,  he  soon  came  to  the  determination  of  migrating 
to  this  Western  world.  Accordingly,  having  made  the  requisite  prepara- 
Uons  for  his  voyage,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  Hector,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1637.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  band 
of  colonists,  among  whom  were  his  very  intimate  friend,  TheophUus  Eaton, 
and  Eaton's  son-in-law,  Edward  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  became  much 
distbgiiiahed  in  dvil  life. 
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Mr.  Davenport  reoeived  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Cotton  and  his 
aaaociates,  who  justly  regarded  him  as  an  important  anziltary  in  snstaining 
the  interests  of  religion  here.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  on  account  of  the  Antinomian  and  Familistic  notions  then  so. 
extensively  prevalent ;  and  he  had  an  important  agency  in  settling  that  per- 
ilous controversy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Cambridge, 
and,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  he  announced  the  result  in  a  sermon  from 
Phil.  III.,  16 ;  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  **  showed  the  occasion  of  differ- 
ences among  Christians,  and,  with  much  wisdom  and  sound  argument, 
persuaded  the  people  to  unity." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1638,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  families  who  had  come  with  him,  sailed  from  Boston  to  Quinipiac,  to 
which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven.  Both  Mr.  Davenport 
and  Mr.  Eaton  had  previously  visited  this  place,  and  were  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  that  region  was  not 
included  in  the  limits  of  any  patent  already  given,  they  hoped  that  a  resi- 
dence there  would  put  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  authority  of  any 
Ck>yemor  General.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  motive  that  influenced 
them  in  their  removal,  was,  that  they  might  frame  their  church  and  common- 
wealth in  their  own  way,  and  on  a  model  that  seemed  to  them  more  scriptural 
than  any  other.  This  company  of  pilgrims  reached  their  destined  home 
(Quinipiac)  on  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Davenport  being  then  forty-one  years 
of  age.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  armed  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  assembled  at  beat  of  drum,  under  a  spreading  oak,  to 
engage  in  the  duty  of  religious  worship.  Mr.  D.  preached  from  Math,  iv., 
1 ;  and  his  subject  was  '*  The  temptations  of  the  wilderness." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  the  preparatory  steps  having  been  taken,  "all 
the  free  planters  "  met  in  a  barn  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  D.  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Proverbs  ix.,  1.  On  the 
22d  of  August  following,  the  church  was  constituted,  and  Mr.  D.  shortly 
after  was  chosen  pastor.  He  was  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  lay  brethren,  though  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford 
were  both  present,  and  one  of  them  offered  the  prayer.  This  ceremony  was 
not  intended  to  imply  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination, 
which  Mr.  D.  had  already  received,  but  was  a  mere  recognition  of  his  having 
become  the  pastor  of  that  particular  church.  From  this  period,  he  lived  in 
great  quietude  and  usefulness  for  many  years.  It  was  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  to  him  that  his  early  friend  Eaton,  who  was,  for  many  years,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  new  Colony,  was  his  neighbour,  and  that  he  could  find  in  him  a 
helper  in  every  good  work. 

In  1651,  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  then  recently  formed,  sent  him  an 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  his  relations  to  his  own  people  and 
to  the  Colony  at  large  were  such,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  at  that 
time,  to  remove  to  any  other  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Cotiri 
that  condemned  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  fled  to  this  country.  Two  of 
them,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  been  Major  Generals  in  Cromweirs 
army,  finding  their  way  to  New  Haven,  were  concealed,  for  more  than  a 
month,  in  Mr.  Davenport's  house  ;  and  he  even  preached  a  sermon  which 
was  designed  and  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  D.  was, 
si  one  time,  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  the  part  which  he 
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took  in  the  matter;  bat  he  showed  himself  entirely  fearless,  and  the  olammir 
gradoallj  died  away. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  grieyonsly  afflicted  by  the  introduction  of  what  is 
oonunonly  called  the  "Half-way  Covenant."  At  a  Synod  held  at  Boston 
in  1662,  it  was  decided  that  iJl  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  their 
infancy,  and  who,  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  would  recognise  their 
Govenant  obligations,  should  be  allowed  to  bring  their  children  for  baptism. 
This  result  of  the  Synod  greatly  divided  the  churches  throughout  the 
country ;  and  no  one  opposed  it  more  earnestly  or  more  efficiently  than  Mr. 
Davenport.  It  was  to  this  point  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  standing  in  the 
Ohurch  of  Holland ;  and  he  had  not  grown  more  tolerant  of  what  he  regard- 
ed then  with  such  strong  disapprobation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  the  First  church  in  Boston  was  deprived 
by  death  of  both  its  ministers — Norton  and  Wilson  :  both  were  in  favour 
of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church  members 
agreed  with  them  in  opinion.  But,  as  the  vacant  church  was  considered 
one  of  great  importance,  to  the  responsibilities  of  which  no  young  man 
oonld  be  adequate,  the  eyes  of  the  majority  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Daven- 
port,— notwithstanding  he  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  suffering 
under  considerable  bodily  infirmity.  A  call  was  sent  to  him,  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  accept,  and  did  accept,  though  his  congregation  at 
New  Haven  clung  to  him  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  utterly  refusing  him  a 
dismission,  and  at  last  only  passively  allowing  him  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  among  them  several  persons  of  note,  who  vigorously  opposed  his  settle- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  hb  holding  views  different  from  their  own  in  respect 
to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant."  These  finally  withdrew,  and  were  organised 
at  Charlestown  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Old  South  Church."  A 
oontroversy  now  commenced  between  the  two  churches,  which  was  carried 
on  with  no  little  asperity  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  Mr.  James  Allen  were  installed  as  co-pastors  of  the  First  church 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1668. 

Mr.  Davenport's  ministry  in  Boston  was  very  brief.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1672,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton.  His  portrait  is  in  the  museum 
of  Tale  College. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Davenport's  character  is  from  the  seventh 
of  the  '*  Historical  Discourses  "  of  Dr.  Bacon, — the  present  pastor  of  the 
church  which  that  venerable  man  established : — 

"  From  his  early  youth  to  his  death,  he  was  devoted  to  study.  Those  lucubrations 
of  his  which  in  London  were  protracted  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  were  not  dis> 
continued  when  he  had  removed  into  a  deeper  wilderness  than  that  which  is  now 
spread  around  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  he  was  '  almost  contioaally 
in  his  study  and  fkmily,  except  some  public  work  or  private  duty  called  him  forth  V 
and  '  he  was  so  close  and  bent  a  student  that  the  rude  Pagans  themselves  took  mach 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Indian  savages  in  the  neighborhood  would  call  him, — So  big  study 
man.' 

"  The  ftnit  of  his  studies  was  manifest  in  his  sermons,  and  in  his  published  woiIls. 
He  was  eminently  fVimiliar  with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  often  quoted  in  the  oiigiofti 
tongues,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  some  delicate  shade  of  meaning,  invisible  in  the 
translation.  His  skill  in  evolving  from  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  their  historical  or 
grammatical  signification,  but  those  *  uses'  of  '  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  inttmc- 
tlon  in  righteousness '  for  which  '  all  Scripture  is  profitable,'  showed  that  hia  stndiet 
brought  him  into  communion,  not  with  the  letter  only,  but  with  the  living  Spirit.  He 
was  a  true  master  of  the  art  of  logic,  as  it  was  taught  in  those  days,  an  art  fai  the 
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pcaeUoe  of  whieh  the  mind  was  trained  to  tlie  power  of  acate  diaerimination  and 
analysia.  Instead  of  being. — as  his  weaker  cotemporaries  were  prone  to  be,-^ 
slaye  to  the  technicalities  or  the  art,  he  used  them  as  easily  as  an  expert  workman 
uaes  the  tools  of  his  trade.  None  in  a  debate  could  better  state  the  point  in  question; 
none  could  detect  more  promptly,  or  expose  more  strikingly  the  falladous  statements, 
or  the  inconclusive  arguments  of  an  opponent.  His  various  stores  of  knowledge 
aflbrded  him  at  need,  those  ready  and  lively  illustrations  which  are  often  more  effec- 
itve  than  dry  argument  can  be.  Some  specimens  of  a  work  in  Latin  from  his  pen 
ahow  that  he  used  that  language,  not  as  many  theologians  have  used  it,  with  barbar- 
ous idioms,  but  with  a  degree  of  graoeAilness  and  elegance. 

*'  I  cannot  but  conceive  of  him,  as  characterized  by  great  dignity  of  manners,  com- 
bined— as  true  dignity  must  ever  be — ^with  courtesy.  '  He  had  been  acquainted  with 
great  men  and  great  things:'  he  had  seen  the  world  in  all  its  phases;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  always  treated  with  that  respect  which  is  not  often  withheld  from  those 
in  whom  the  honest  self-respect  ft'om  which  proceeds  true  dignity  of  manners,  is 
mingled  with  the  kindness,  which  is  the  soul  of  courtesy. 

"  His  sermons^  as  he  prepared  them  for  the  pulpit,  appear  to  have  been  not  dis- 
courses Ailly  written  out,  after  the  manner  now  adopted  by  the  most  accomplished 
New  England  preachers,  but  outlines,  with  somewhat  extended  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing topics,  to  be  completed  and  enlivened  by  the  freedom  and  fire  of  extemporaneous 
utterance.  Hence  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  judge  of  his  power  in  the  pulpit  by 
any  specimens  of  his  preaching  which  have  come  down  to  us.  That  there  was  life  and 
force  in  his  discourses,  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  page  of  his  '  Saints  Anchor-hold.' 
But  the  testimony  of  his  cotemporaries  is  all  that  we  have,  to  tell  us  of  what  he 
actually  was  in  the  pulpit.  One  who  was  long  acquainted  with  his  reputation,  and 
who,  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  must  have  often  seen  him,  says, — ^  He  was  a  person 
beyond  exception  and  compare  for  all  ministerial  abilities ;'  and  that  even  in  hia  latest 
years,  *  he  was  of  that  vivacity  that  the  strength  of  his  memory,  profbundness  of  his 
Judgment,  floridness  of  his  elocution,  were  little,  if  at  all,  abated  in  him.'  Another, 
who,  in  his  youth,  was  the  particular  fViend  of  Davenport  the  aged,  says, — '  He  was 
a  princely  preacher.  I  have  heard  some  say  who  knew  him  in  his  younger  years,  that 
be  was  then  very  fervent  and  vehement  as  to  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  but  in  his 
later  years  he  did  very  much  imitate  Mr.  Cotton,  whom,  in  the  gravity  of  his  connte* 
nance,  he  did  somewhat  resemble.    Sic  ilU  manut,  iie  orafirebai,*" 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Davenport's  publications  : — Royal  edict  for 
military  exercises :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  London,  1629.  A  Letter  to  the 
Datch  classis,  concerning  Mr.  John  Paget,  1634.  Instructions  to  the 
Elders  of  the  English  Church,  1634.  Report  of  some  proceedings  against 
John  Paget,  1634.  Allegations  of  Scripture  against  the  baptising  of  some 
kind  of  infants,  1634.  Protestation  about  the  publishing  of  his  writings, 
1634.  An  apologetical  Reply  to  a  book  called  '*  An  Answer  to  the  unjust 
complaint  of  William  Best,  1636.  Profession  of  Faith  made  publicly  before 
the  congregation,  &c.,  1642.  Answer  to  the  Elders  of  the  several  churches 
in  New  England,  unto  the  Nine  Positions  sent  over  to  them  from  England, 
1643.  The  Knowledge  of  Christ  in  regard  to  types,  &o.,  1653.  The 
Messiah  is  already  come :  A  Sermon,  1653.  Catechism  containing  the 
ehief  heads  of  the  Christian  religion,  1659.  The  Saints'  Anchor-hold  in  all 
storms  and  tempests,  in  sundry  sermons,  1661.  Another  Essay  for  the 
investigation  of  the  truth,  in  answer  to  two  questions,  &c.,  1663.  Election 
Sermon  at  Boston,  1669.  God's  Call  to  the  people  to  turn  unto  Him,  &o.: 
Two  Fast-day  Sermons  in  New  England,  1670.  Power  of  Congregational 
Churches  asserted  and  vindicated,  1672.  A  Discourse  about  civil  govern- 
ment in  a  new  plantation,  1673.  [This  tract  erroneously  bears  the  name 
of  John  Cotton  on  its  title  page.]  A  Latin  Epistle  to  John  Dury  on  the 
vaion  of  Protestant  Churches. 

He  wrote  several  Introductions  to  other  men's  works  ;  among  which  his 
Epistle  before  Scudder's  ** Daily  Walk"  is  mentioned  as  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  itself  a  book.  He  wrote  an  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  which 
wa0  jtist  going  into  the  press  at  London,  when  the  death  of  the  undertaker 
of  the  publicatioB  stopped  it.    He  abo  wrote »  Life  of  John  Cotton,  (never 
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published,)  which  was  onoe  in  QoYernor  Hutohtnson's  hands,  bat  is  now 
lost. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  a  son,  John^  who  settled  at  New  Haren,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rey.  Abraham  Pierson,  November  27,  1663,  and  had  five 
children  ;  one  of  whom,  John^  was  the  minister  of  Stamford,  Gonnectiout, 
and  another,  Abigail,  was  married  to  the  Bey.  James  Pierpont  of  New 
EUtven. 


-♦•- 


SAMUEL  EATON  * 

1637—1640. 

« _ 

Samuel  Eaton  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Eaton,  Vicar  of  Great 
Budworth  in  Cheshire,  and  the  brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Governor  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1624,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1628. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  he  took  orders  and  was  beneficed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  having  been  puritanically  educated,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  conform  in  every  particular,  and,  on  the  whole,  felt  little  at 
home  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1637, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  afterwards  the  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  and  was  associated  with  them  in  the  early  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  and  with  Mr.  Davenport  in  his  pastoral  charge.  He  is  said  to  have 
differed  from  his  colleague  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  civil  government ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  reason  for  his  leaving  the  Colony ; — his 
brother,  according  to  Cotton  Mather,  having  advised  to  the  measure.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1640,  with  the  design  of  gathering  there  a  company 
of  emigrants  who  should  settle  Totoket,  (afterwards  Branford,)  of  which  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  friends  to  come  over  from  England  to  ensure  its  settlement. 

Mr  Eaton,  after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  detained  for  some  time  at  Bos- 
ton :  where  his  preaching  excited  so  much  interest  that  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  his  services  there  permanently  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
their  proposals.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  and  so 
much  more  toleration  exercised  towards  the  Puritan  party  than  when  he 
had  left  it,  a  few  years  before,  that  he  soon  relinquished  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  New  England,  and  resolved  again  to  exercise  his  function  as  a 
minister  in  his  native  country.  He  soon  gathered  a  Congregational  ehurcli 
in  Duckenfield  in  Cheshire ;  and  afterwards  removed,  probably  with  some 
part  of  his  congregation,  to  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Stockport.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  serious  difficulty  with  his  people,  some  of  whom,  ii  is 
said  by  Calamy  *^  ran  things  to  a  great  height,  and  grew  wiser  than  their 
minister."  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  and  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
After  this,  he  attended  on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Angier  of  Denton ;  as  did 
many  of  his  former  hearers,  some  of  whom  had  contracted  a  prejadiee 
agunst  him  while  he  was  their  minister,  but  became  kindly  disposed  in 
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seqaenoe  of  being  brought  to  commune  with  him  in  difficulties  and  trials. 
Alier  a  scene  of  protracted  suffering  from  various  causes,  he  died,  at  Den- 
ion  in  Lancashire,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1665,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  there.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  according  to 
his  own  appointment,  from  the  words, — **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'* 
Ac.  The  preacher  dwelt  much  on  the  afflictions  of  the  deceased.  He  spoke 
of  him  as  having  been  ''much  afflicted  in  his  estate  in  the  times  of  the 
former  Bishops,*'  and  as  having  been  more  recently  "  afflicted  in  his  body, 
liberty,  friends,  good  name,  and  oft  times  and  many  ways  troubled  and  grieved 
in  his  spirit.**  His  afflictions  had  been  *'  many  and  great,  and  some  of  long 
continuance."  "  He  had  been  wronged  in  his  good  name,  not  by  enemies,  but 
friends.**  **  He  had  suffered  for  a  season  the  loss  of  speech,  being  thus 
unfitted  for  public  service.**  ''Some  of  those  to  whom  he  had  preached, 
and  with  whom  he  had  walked,  had  greatly  distressed  his  heart  with  their 
errors  in  doctrine,  and  their  scandals  and  divisions ;  some  had  returned  him 
evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  good  will ;  and  had  filled  him  with  reproaches.*' 
He  had  "been  dying  many  years,*'  and  at  last  departed  in  an  evil  time, 
leaving  his  friends  and  the  Church  of  God  in  great  and  general  affliction. 
Yet  he  died  not  till  God  having  humbled  him  and  proved  him,  had  "  cleared 
his  innocency,  and  restored  him  to  some  measure  of  usefulness.*'  '*By  the 
goodness  of  God  he  died,  notwithstanding  all  his  enemies,  in  his  own  house 
and  bed,  and  came  to  his  grave  in  peace,  according  to  his  heart's  desire."^ 

Cotton  Mather  says, — "  He  was  a  very  holy  man,  and  a  person  of  great 
leaniing  and  judgment,  and  a  most  incomparable  preacher."  Dr.  Calamy 
says, — "  He  left  no  children,  but  left  a  good  name  among  persons  of  all 
persuasions."  Wood,  the  author  of  the  Athen»  Oxonienses,  and  a  vi^or^ 
ona  opposer  of  the  Puritans,  says  that  he  was  "  held  in  wonderful  esteem," 
by  the  Puritaos  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  a  "  most 
pestilent  leading  person"  among  them. 

The  following  is  a  list '  of  Mr.  Eaton*8  publications : — A  Defence  of 
sundry  positions  and  Scriptures  alleged  to  justify  the  Congregational  way, 
1645.  Defence  of  sundry  positions  and  Scriptures  for  tho  Congregational 
way  justified  ;  the  second  part,  1646.  [In  this  and  the  preceding  work,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  colleague  at  Duckenfield,  Timothy  Taylor.]  The  mys- 
tery of  God  incarnate,  or  the  Word  made  flesh  cleared  up,  &c.,  1650. 
Vindication  or  further  confirmation  of  some  of  the  Scriptures,  produced  to 
prove  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  distorted  and  miserably  wrested  and 
abused  by  Mr.  John  Knowles,  &c.,  1651.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
^tion,  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  God*8  part  to  the  creature:  Printed 
with  the  Vindication.  Discourse  concerning  the  springing  and  spreading 
of  error,  and  of  the  means  of  cure  and  of  preservation  against  it :  Printed 
also  with  the  Vindication.  Treatbe  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  covenant, 
showing  that  they  oblige  not.  [The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  was  replied  to 
in  1650.]    The  Quakers  confuted,  &c.,  1659. 
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HENRY  WHITFIELD  * 

1687—1650. 

Henry  Whitfield  was  bom  in  England,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer.  His  father  originally  designed  him  for  the  ppofeeaion 
of  Law,  and  educated  him  first  at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  then  ai  Uia 
Inns  of  Court.  He,  however,  having  become  early  impressed  with  religions 
truth,  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and,  accordingly  he  gave  np 
all  thoughts  of  the  Law,  and  directed  his  studies  with  reference  to  the 
clerical  profession. 

In  due  time  he  commenced  preaching,  and  became  minister  of  Oekham, 
in  Surrey,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  an  abundant  blessing. 
Not  only  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  but  in  the  adjacent  country,  many 
were  supposed  to  have  been  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  At 
length,  being  encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  his  labours  abroad* 
and  having,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  best  church  livings,  a  handsome  pri- 
vate income,  he  procured  and  maintained  another  godly  minister  at  Ockham, 
that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  itinerating  among  the  destitute  places. 
The  result  of  these  labours  of  love  was  most  benign  and  cheering  to  both 
himself  and  others. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  conformed  to  the  various  rites  and 
usages  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  yet  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
many  of  the  nonconformists.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  suffering  from  an  invaBio& 
of  their  religious  rights. 

It  se^ms  not  improbable  that  his  intimacy  with  the  nonconformists  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  own  mind  with  reference  to  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  Certain  it  is  that  he  became  fully  convinced  that  they  were  right, 
and  that  he  felt  constrained  ultimately  to  declare  himself  of  their  number. 
This  soon  involved  him  in  troubles  from  which  he  had  protected  others. 
Archbishop  Laud  prosecuted  him  for  refusing  to  read  the  *'Book  of 
Sports ;"  and,  being  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  self-denial,  instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  the  prosecution,  he  peaceably  resigned  his  charge 
and  his  benefice. 

As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  any  change  favourable  to  his  wishes  in  the 
state  of  the  Church,  or  of  his  being  advantageously  employed  as  a  minyy^^ff 
in  his  native  country,  he  now  formed  the  purpose  of  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,  he  disposed  of  his  personal  estate,  and  in  the  year 
1637  came  with  Oovernor  Eaton  to  New  Haven.  He  was  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  from  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  w^ 
had  become  so  much  attached  to  his  ministry  that  they  shrunk  from  no 
sacrifice  by  means  of  which  they  might  enjoy  it. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he,  with  his  friends,  oommenoed 
the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Guilford^  having  previously  purchased  the 
land  from  the  native  Indians  who  occupied  it.  They  gave  the  place  its 
name  from  a  town  in  Surrey,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  them  had  emi* 
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grated.  There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  Mr.  Wliitfield*8  having  been 
ordained  here ;  so  that  it  is  presumed  that  he  exercised  his  ministeriid  office 
by  the  same  authority  as  in  England, 

Mr.  Whitfield  may  be  considered  as  having  been,  in  every  sense,  the 
head  and  fiaither  of  the  plantation  ;  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with  a  tmly 
filial  regard.  He  had  a  large  estate,  and  a  large  heart,  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  devise,  but  to  accomplish,  liberal  things.  He  built,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  firm,  and  for  those  days,  a  large  and  elegant,  stone  house,  which 
served  as  a  fort  for  himself  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  still 
remains  a  monument  of  his  benevolence  and  public  spirit. 

Of  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  ministry  at  Ouilford  no  record  is 
known  to  exist ;  though  the  tradition  is,  that  he  exercised  a  commanding 
influence,  the  sphere  of  which  extended  much  beyond  his  own  congregation. 
After  remaining  with  his  people  about  twelve  years,  he  was  induced,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  change  of  times  in  England,  under  the  Commonwealth^ 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  Several  of  the  planters  returned  with  him, 
though  the  mass  of  them  remained  behind, — not  however  without  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimately  following  him.  He  ofiered  them  his  estate  on  very  low 
terms ;  but,  either  on  account  of  their  poverty  or  the  expectation  of  Soon 
leaving  the  country,  they  declined  making  the  purchase  ;  though  they  after^ 
wards  regretted  their  determination.  He  left  his  church  under  the  care  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Higginson.  Cotton  Mather  says,  that,  *'  at 
the  time  of  parting,  the  whole  town  accompanied  him  unto  the  water  side^ 
with  a  spring  tide  of  tears." 

Mr.  Whitfield  left  Ouilford  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1650, 
and  repaired  first  to  Boston,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  to  Boston,  stopped  for  ten  days  at  Martha's 
Vineyard;  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  celebrated 
Mayhew,  so  well  known  for  his  benevolent  labours  among  the  Indians.  He 
accompanied  Mr.  Mayhew  to  several  Indian  meetings,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
intelligence  and  propriety  which  the  Indian  children  evinced  in  answering 
the  questions  that  were  put  to  them.  Mr.  Whitfield  afterwards  wrote  con- 
oeming  Mr.  Mayhew  as  follows : — 

"  Thus  baving  Been  a  short  model  of  his  way,  and  of  the  pains  he  took,  I  made 
some  inquiry  a^Dnt Mr.  Mayhew  him^^lf  and  about  his  subsistence;  because  I  saw  but 
a  small  and  slender  appearance  of  outward  conyeniences  of  lifb  in  any  comfortable 
way.  The  man  himself  was  modest,  and  I  could  get  little  from  him,  but  after,  I 
understood  from  others  how  short  things  were  with  him,  and  how  he  was  many  times 
ibrced  to  labour  with  his  own  hands,  having  a  wife  and  three  small  children,  who 
depended  upon  him  to  provide  necessaries  for  them;  having  not  half  so  much 
yearly  coming  in,  in  a  settled  way,  as  an  ordinary  labourer  gets  there  among  them; 
yet  he  is  cheerful  amidst  these  straits,  and  none  hear  him  complain.  The  truth  is,  he 
win  not  leave  the  work  in  which  his  heart  is  engaged;  for  on  my  knowledge,  if  he 
would  have  left  the  work,  and  employed  himself  otherwhere,  he  might  have  had  a 
more  competent  and  comfortable  maintenance.  I  mention  this  the  rather,  because  I 
have  some  hope  that  some  pious  mind  who  reads  this,  might  be  inwardly  moved  to 
consider  his  condition  and  come  to  his  succour,  for  his  encouragement  in  this  great 
work." 


On  his  return  to  Engknd,  Mr.  Whitfield  was  cordially  greeted  by 
old  friends,  and  he  continued  through  life  to  command  the  respect  of  manj 
in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  He  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Winchester, 
where  he  probably  continued  till  his  death,  which  Ib  supposed  to  have 
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oconrred  about  ike  time  of  the  Restoration.    He  wm  the  author  of  a  work 

entitled, — "Some  help  to  8tir  up  to  Christian  duties,"  &o.|  1686. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  him, — 

''HUway  of  preaching  was  much  like  Dr.  Sibhs';  and  there  was  a  manreUons 
majesty  and  sanctity  observable  in  it.  Ho  carried  much  authority  with  him ;  and 
using  frequently  to  yisit  the  particular  families  of  his  flock,  with  profitable  discourses 
on  the  great  concerns  of  their  interior  state,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  reyereDoe 
with  which  they  entertained  him." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles,   one  of  his  successors  in  the  minbtij  at 

Ouilford,  speaks  of  him  as  "a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  a  great 

divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher.'* 


-••- 


THOMAS  GOBBET.* 

1637—1685. 

Thomas  Cobbet  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  England,  in  the 
year  1608.  His  parents  were  in  somewhat  humble  circumstances,  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  New  England,  where  they  spent  their  latter  years.  In 
due  time,  he  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  but,  wheu  the 
plague  raged  there,  he,  with  some  others,  put  himself  under  the  instruoiion 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twbs  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the  ministry 
and  was  first  settled  in  a  small  place  in  Lincolnshire.  In  consequence  of 
his  nonconformity,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  ministry  with 
quietude,  safety,  or  usefulness  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  field  of  labour  in 
this  Western  wilderness.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  same 
ship  with  John  Davenport,  and  arrived  here  June  26,  1637.  He  was  soon 
invited  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  who  had  preceded  him 
a  few  years  in  his  emigration,  and  who  was  then  comfortably  settled  as  the 
minister  of  Lynn,  to  become  his  colleague.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  the  two  laboured  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  One  year  their  salary  was  reduced  to  thirty  pounds  each  ;  and  thai 
same  year  the  town  suffered  a  loss  by  disease  among  the  cattle,  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  pounds  ;  which  Cotton  Mather  reckons  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  their  parsimony.  Mr.  Cobbet,  finding  his  support  at  Lynn  insuffi-- 
cient,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach,  and  ultimately  to  settle,  at  Ipswich ; — 
Mr.  Rogers  having  then  recently  died,  and  Mr.  Norton  having  removed  to 
Boston.  Here  he  continued  diligently  engaged  in  his  work,  until  he  was 
called  to  his  reward.  He  died  November  5,  1685,  aged  seventy -seven. 
From  the  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
were  about  eighteen  pounds,  including  thirty  two  gallons  of  wine  at  four 
shillings,  sixty-two  pounds  of  sugar,  cider  and  ginger,  and  some  doxen  pain 
of  gloves. 

Mr.  Cobbet  left  a  widow,  who  died  the  next  year,  a^d  four  children, — 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  other  children  h-^  bad  previously  lost 
by  death.  His  son  Samuel  (as  is  supposed)  wa»  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1668,  and  was  living  in  1698.     The  epitar h  which  Cotton  Mather 
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designed  for  Mr.  Gobbet,  though  neyer  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  wm 
jet  80  pertinent  that  it  will  very  well  bear  to  be  translated.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Stay,  passenger,  for  here  lies  a  treasure,  Thomas  Gobbet,  of 
whose  availing  prayers  and  most  approved  manners,  you,  if  an  inhabitant  of 
New  England,  need  not  be  told.  If  you  cultivate  piety,  admire  him;  if 
yoa  wish  for  happiness,  follow  him." 

The  following  incidents,  gathered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Felt  from  the  Golony 
Records,  sufficiently  indicate  the  high  place  which  Mr.  Gobbet  held  among 
the  clergy  of  that  day  : — 

*'  1667,  Jane  5th.  He  is  one  of  thirteen  elders  who  meet  in  Boston  on  ecclesiasti- 
caI  questions,  proposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  Divines  from  other  Colo- 
nies were  to  meet  with  them.  The  main  subject  for  their  deliberation  was  the  baptism 
of  children. — 1661,  June  7th.  Mr.  Cobbet  is  on  a  committee  to  consider  ^our  patent 
laws,  and  privileges  and  duty  to  his  Majesty.'  Their  report  was  made  June  10th,  and 
was  a  very  interesting  document  on  account  of  its  relativeness  to  the  critical  state  of 
the  Colony. — 1662,  May  7th.  the  Legislature  grant  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land.— 
1668,  April  14th.  lie  is  one  of  six  clergymen  appointed  by  the  Greneral  Court  to  argue 
with  several  Baptists  in  Boston  against  their  particular  tenets. — 1671,  May  Slst.  He  is 
among  fifteen  ministers  who  had  counselled  the  Third  church  of  Boston  to  form  a  soci- 
ety by  themselves,  and  who  now  present  an  address  to  the  Legislature,  requesting 
that,  as  their  committee  reported  them  last  ^ear  to  be  disorganizers,  for  having  given 
such  counsel,  they  may  have  a  hearing  either  before  the  Court  or  a  convention  of 
churches.  The  Court  considered  their  address,  and  owned  that  their  committee  had 
uttered  themselves  improperly. — 1676,  August  9th.  Mr.  Cobbet  is  of  twenty-ft)ur 
elders,  who  assemble  in  Boston,  by  desire  of  the  assistants,  to  advise  them  about  the 
complaint  of  Gorges  and  Mason  to  the  King.  This  year  he  was  severely  tried  in  the 
capture  of  his  son  by  the  Indians  at  the  Eastward.  Public  prayers  were  offered  not 
only  in  his  own  congregation,  but  also  in  others  of  the  vicinity,  for  the  deliverance  of 
this  captive.  They  were  answered,  and  the  heart  of  an  afflicted  parent  was  comforted. 
1677.    Mr.  Cobbet  writes  a  narrative  of  striking  events  to  Increase  Mather." 

Mr.  Gobbet  preached  two  Election  Sermons ; — one  in  1649,  and  the  other 
in  1666.  He  was  regarded  as  among  not  only  the  best  preachers,  but  the 
best  writers,  of  his  time,  in  New  England.  He  published  in  1643,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  covenant  of  the  children  of  church  members ;  in  1645,  A 
Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Gotten  in  his  preface 
to  Norton's  Answer  to  Apollonius  ;  in  1653,  The  Civil  Magistrate's  power 
in  matters  of  religion  modestly  debated,  &c.,  with  an  answer  to  ^  pamphlet 
called  *'  111  news  from  England,"  by  John  Glark  of  Ehode  Island  ;  in  1654, 
A  Practical  Discourse  on  Prayer ;  in  1656,  A  Treatise  on  the  honour  due 
from  children  to  their  parents. 

The  author  of  the  Magnalia,  in  rendering  his  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Gob- 
bet's work  on  prayer,  says, — 

"  Of  all  the  works  writt^  by  Mr.  Cobbet,  none  deserves  more  to  be  read  by  the 
world,  or  to  live  till  the  general  burning  of  the  world,  than  that  of  prayer.  And 
indeed  prayer,  the  subject  so  experimentally,  and  therefore  judiciously,  therefore 
profitably,  therein  handled,  was  not  the  least  of  those  things  for  which  Mr.  Cobbet 
was  remarkable.  He  was  a  very  praying  man,  and  his  prayers  were  not  more  observ- 
able throughout  New  England  for  the  argumentative,  the  importunate,  and,  I  had 
almost  said,  filially  familiar  strains  of  them,  than  for  the  wonderful  successes  that 
attended  them,  dur  Cobbet  might  certainly  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  eminent  saints,  whose  experiences  have  notably  exemplified  the  power 
of  prayer  unto  the  world.  That  golden  chain,  one  end  whereof  is  tied  unto  the  tongue 
iff  man,  and  the  other  end  unto  the  ear  of  God,  our  Cobbet  was  always  pulling  at; 
and  he  often  pulled  unto  such  marvellous  purpose  that  the  neighbours  were  almost 
ready  to  sing  of  him,  as  Claudian  did  upon  the  prosperous  prayers  of  Theodosiua^ 

'  O  nimium  dilecte  Deo.' " 
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WILLIAM  HOOKE  * 

1637—1656. 

William  Hooks  was  born  in  Sonthampton,  England,  of  highly 
leepoctable  parents,  in  the  year  1601.  He  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1616,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1620, 
and  of  M.  A.  in  1623.  Wood  speaks  of  him  at  this  time  as  being 
**  esteemed  a  close  student  and  a  religious  person."  Having  received  orders 
in  the  Ohurch  of  England,  he  became  Yicar  of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  continued  several  years.  Both  his  preaching  and  his  noncon- 
formity rendered  him  an  object  of  displeasure  with  the  reigning  powers 
nntil  at  length  he  formed  and  executed  the  purpose  of  casting  in  his  lot  with 
those  who  had  migrated  to  New  England. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Mr.  Hooke  came  to  this  country  ;  but  it 
was  probably  in  or  about  the  year  1636.  Immediately  after  the  settlement 
of  Taunton  in  1637,  we  find  him  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
He  was  inducted  into  office  by  such  men  as  John  Wilson  and  Richard 
Mather. 

He  remained  at  Taunton  not  far  from  seven  years ;  during  which  time  he 
was  associated  in  his  ministerial  labours  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Street  ;t  the  one 
holding  the  office  of  pastor,  the  other  of  teacher.  At  length  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  Samuel  Eaton,  the  brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  founder 
and  first  Governor  of  New  Haven,  and  to  be  associated  as  teacher  with  John 
Davenport  in  the  charge  of  the  New  Haven  church.  He  was  probably 
installed  there  in  1644  or  1645 — the  exact  date  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Cotton  Mather  informs  us  that  ^*  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  humbly 
chose  for  his  text  those  words  in  Judges  Yii.  10. — *  Go  thou  with  Phurah 
thy  servant ;'  and  as  humbly  raised  his  doctrine— •that  in  great  services  a 
little  help  is  better  than  none ;  which  he  gave  as  the  reason  of  his  oirn 
being  joined  with  so  considerable  a  Gideon  as  Mr.  Davenport." 

Mr.  Hooke  was  very  highly  connected,  being  the  cousin  by  marriage  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Edward  Whalley,  one  of  the 
eight  military  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  eight  districts  into  which  England  was 
divided  by  the  Protector.  Mr.  Hooke  corresponded  with  Cromwell  during 
his  residence  at  New  Haven,  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country.  It  is 
no^  strange  therefore  that,  after  Cromwell  had  risen  to  all  but  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  British  empire,  and  Congregational  principles  seemed 
likely  to  triumph  in  England,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  withal  was  greatly 
depressed,  and  its  prospects  extremely  dubious, — it  is  not  strange  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hooke  should  have  begun  to  meditste  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  native  country  ;  and  an  additional  consideratioB 

^TmmViiU'i  Coim.,  I. — Batoon'i  Historical  Diseoimes. — Emery's  Ministry  of  TkuBton. 

t  Nicholas  Stseet  was  educated  in  England ;  bnt  St  is  not  known  in  what  year  be  eaaia  Is 
thu  ooontry.  •  He  was  settled  as  coUeaene  with  Mr.  Hooke  at  Taunton  at  the  Organisation  of  ttis 
ohordh,  and  remained  there  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  the  26th  of  SeptemMr,  1659,  he  was 
settled  at  New  Hayen  as  colleague  with  Mr  Davenport,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  April 
32,  1674.  Dr.  Bacon  pronounces  him'*  a  pious,  judicious,  modest  man,"  and  ''no  infenor 
preacher."  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Elisabeth  Pool,  the  foundress  of  Taunton;  his  seoonA 
was  the  widow  of  Goremor  Newman.  His  son,  Samutl^  graduated  at  Harvaid  OoUegt  io  iMAy 
WM  ofdidned  at  Wallingfoid»  Qotm.,  in  1674,  asd  died  January  16»  1717. 
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IhAt  probably  inflnenced  him  was,  that  he  might  do  more  for  the  GoloBy 

and  for  his  people  there,  than  if  he  were  to  remain  among  them.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that,  in  1654,  Mrs.  Hooke  took  her  departure  for  England ; 
and  two  years  after — ^in  1656,  she  was  followed  by  her  Ijusband.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Winthrop : — 

''  Aa  toncfaing  myself,  I  am  not  yet  settled,  the  Protector  haying  engaged  me  to 
him,  not  long  after  my  landing,  who  hitherto  liath  well  proTided  for  me.  Uis  desire 
is  that  a  church  may  be  gathered  in  his  family,  to  which  purpose  I  have  had  speech 
with  him  several  times:  but,  though  the  thing  be  most  desirable,  I  foresee  great  diffl- 
culttes  in  sundry  respects.  I  think  to  proceed  as  far  as  I  may  by  any  rule  of  God. 
and  am  altogether  unwilling  that  this  motion  should  fall  in  his  heart.  But  my  own 
weakness  is  discouragement  enough,  were  there  nothing  else.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cromwell's  purpose  in  regard  to  gathering  a 
church  in  his  family  was  fully  carried  out ;  though  Mr.  Hooke  became  his 
domestic  chaplain,  being  associated  in  the  office  with  Hugh  Peters  and  John 
Howe.  He  had  also  conferred  upon  him  the  '*  mastership  of  the  Hospital 
called  the  Savoy,  in  the  city  of  Westminster."  Thus  he  was  thrown  into 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness ;  and,  for  a  while,  his  influence  acted  directly 
upon  the  throne. 

But  a  sad  reverse  in  hb  circumstances  and  prospects  soon  overtook  him 
In  less  than  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  England,  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Lord  Protector,  died ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Common- 
wealth died  also  ;  and  Mr.  Hooke  became  an  ejected  and  silenced  minister. 

Mr.  Hooke  seems  always  to  have  r^^tained  an  afifectionate  remembrance  of 
his  friends  in  New  England,  and  particularly  of  his  charge  at  New  Haven. 
In  1671,  he  addressed  to  the  New  Haven  church  a  letter  in  which  he  con- 
firms their  title  to  a  lot  which  he  had  previously  given  them,  known  as  '*  the 
Hooke  lot ;"  and  prescribes  certain  terms  in  the  donation  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  not  been  strictly  complied  with.     In  his  letter  he  says, — 

"  Brethren,  I  daily  have  you  in  remembrance  before  the  Lord,  as  retaining  my  old 
brotberiy  affection  towards  you,  desiring  the  return  of  your  prayers  and  brotherly 
lore  for  him  in  whose  heart  you  have  a  great  interest.  The  Father  of  mercy  be  with 
von  all,  dwell  in  the  midst  of  you,  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and 
oring  you  to  his  everlasting  Kingdom  in  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  rest.^' 

Mr.  Hooke  was  made  a  dispenser  of  the  charities  of  the  New  Haven 
church,  among  the  poor  ministers  and  ministers'  widows  in  England.  In 
acknowledging  it,  he  adds — '*This  fruit  of  your  bounty  is  very  thankfully 
received  and  acknowledged  by  us,  and  the  good  Lord  make  all  grace  to 
abound  towards  you." 

Mr.  Hooke  spent  a  few  of  his  last  years  in  comparative  retirement.  He 
died  in  or  near  London,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1678,  aged  eighty-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  the  celebrated  cemetery  in  London,  known  as  "Bunhall 
fieUs." 

The  printed  productions  of  Mr.  Hooke  are  New  England's  Tears  for  Old 
England's  Fears.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1640-41.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1645. 
A  Sermon  on  Job  ii.  12.,  1641.  A  Sermon  in  New  England  in  behalf  of 
Old  England,  &c.,  1645.  The  privileges  of  the  Saints  on  earth  beyond 
those  in  Heaven,  &c.,  1673.  A  Discourse  on  the  Gospel  day,  printed  with 
the  former  book.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Witnesses.  A  Sermon  in  the  Sup* 
plement  to  the  Morning  Exercises. 

Cotton  Mather's  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Hooke  is  that  he  was  a 
**  learned,  holy  and  humble  man."     Trumbull,  the  Historian  of  Conneotiont 
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speaks  of  him  as  a  man  ''  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  possessing  exodlent 
pulpit  talents.*'  Dr.  Bacon  in  one  of  liis  Historical  Dbconrses,  prefaces  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Hooke's  Fast  sermon  preached  in  1640,  thus : — 

"  The  title  of  the. sermon  it  New  England's  Tears  ibr  Old  England's  Fears;  and  the 
sermon  itself  is,  in  matter  and  style,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  preaching  of  that  day. 
For  matter,  while  a  strain  of  evangelical  sentiment  runs  through  it,  it  is  chiefly  ooca- 
pied  with  a  lively  description  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil  war,  and 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to  constrain  the  men  of  New  England  to 
sympathize  with  all  the  distresses  of  their  mother  country.  For  the  style,  wlule  U 
has  some  touches  of  antique  phraseology,  it  is  far  more  ornamented,  polished  and 
rhetorical^  than  the  style  of  any  other  New  England  preacher  of  that  day." 


-♦«- 


JOHN  FISKE  * 

1637—1676. 

John  Fiske  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  about  the  year  1601.  Not  only  his  immediate  parents,  bat 
his  more  remote  ancestry,  were  eminent  for  piety ;  and  several  of  them 
suffered  severe  persecution  in  the  days  of  the  bloody  Mary.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  ultimately  migrated  to  New  England. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1625,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  ministry.  But  so  greatly  was  he  embarrassed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  nonconformity,  that  he  detei^ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and,  upon  a  thorough 
examination,  he  obtained  a  license  for  public  practice.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-eight,  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  of  excellent  character  and 
large  fortune,  whose  father,  however,  subsequently  refused  her  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  her  patrimony,  on  account  of  her  coming  to  New  England. 

After  his  father's  death,  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  youngest  brother, 
having  been  committed  to  his  care,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  to 
New  England,  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  ministry.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  arrested,  he 
took  shipping  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Allin,  after^ 
wards  minister  at  Dedham.  But,  after  they  had  passed  the  Land's  End,  they 
made  themselves  known,  and  generally  preached  two  sermons  a  day,  un^ 
they  had  completed  their  passage.  Indeed,  so  much  time  was  devoted  to 
religious  services,  that,  when  one  of  the  passengers  was  reproved  for 
amusing  himself  with  his  hook  and  line  on  the  Sabbath,  he  protested  that 
he  did  not  know  when  the  Sabbath  was  ;  that  he  thought  every  day  was  a 
Sabbath  day  ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  "  you  do  nothing  but  pray  and  preach  all 
the  week  long.'* 

Mr.  Fiske  arrived  in  New  England  in  the  year  1637,  having  experienoed 
two  bereavements  in  connection  with  his  voyage :  his  aged  mother  died  short- 
ly after  he  sailed,  and  his  infant  child  shortly  after  he  landed.  He  came 
well  supplied  with  servants,  and  the  various  implements  requisite  for  both 
farming  and  building,  and  withal  had  provisions  enough  to  support  his 
family  in  a  wilderness  for  three  years  ; — of  which  last  he  imparted  freely  to 
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the  inliabitanta  of  the  country,  whom  he  found  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with 
the  Pequot  Indians.  For  about  three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  resided  at 
Salem,  where  he  held  the  double  office  of  preacher  and  tutor :  he  had  a 
considerable  number  of  young  persons  under  his  instruction  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  for  want  of  any  suitable  school  at  hand,  he  conducted  the  education 
of  his  own  children.  From  Salem  he  removed  to  an  adjoining  place,  since 
called  Wenham ;  and  there,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1644,  a  church  was 
gathered,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  Here  he  continued  more  than  four* 
teen  years,  satisfied  with  a  very  meagre  salary,  and  contributing  liberally  of 
his  own  means  in  aid  of  the  infant  Colony. 

About  the  year  1656,  he  removed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church,  to 
another  new  town,  called  Chelmsford,  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days. 
Here  he  experienced  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  whose  remark* 
able  familiarity  with  Scripture,  Cotton  Mather  says,  rendered  any  other  con- 
cordance of  the  Bible  useless  in  his  library.  She  was  blind  during  several 
of  her  last  years,  and  died,  February  14,  1672.  After  this,  he  formed 
anoUier  matrimonial  connection  with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edmund  Hinch- 

Mr.  Fiske  was  the  minister  of  Chelmsford  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  but  in 
nothing  was  he  more  particular  than  in  communicating  catechetical  instruction. 
He  even  composed  and  published  a  catechism,  entitled,  "  The  olive  branch 
watered" — the  only  thing,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  he  ever  did  publish; 
though  he  preferred  the  Assembly's  catechism  for  his  public  expositions, 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  precede  his  afternoon  sermon  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  enjoyed  unusually  vigorous  health  during  nearly 
hb  whole  ministry,  insomuch  that  he  was  rarely  interrupted,  even  for  a 
single  Sabbath,  in  his  labours,  yet,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he  was  visited 
with  a  complication  of  maladies,  that  rendered  his  life  well  nigh  a  burden 
to  him.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  was  carried  into  the  church  in  a  chair, 
and  preached  in  a  sitting  posture.  But,  on  the  second  sabbath  after  he  was 
confined  to  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  which  after- 
wards recurred  frequently,  until  they  caused  his  death.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1676.  His  dying  benediction  upon  his  children,  who  were  pre- 
sent, was  as  follows  : — *'  You  are  as  a  shock  of  corn  bound  up  ;  or  as  twins 
made  beautiful  by  the  covenant  of  grace.  You  have  an  interest  in  the  sure 
mercies  of  David :  these  you  have  to  live  upon.  Provoke  one  another  to 
love.     The  God  of  your  forefathers  bless  you  all." 

Mr.  Fbke  left  a  widow  and  four  children ;  but  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  absent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Moses,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1662 ;  was  ordained  at  Braintree,  (now  Quincy,)  Sep- 
tember 11,  1672 ;  and  died  August  10,  1708,  aged  sixty-six. 

Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion ;  for  a  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  spirit ;  for  the  abundance  of 
his  public  labours ;  and  for  maintaining  an  exact  and  efficient  Church  diaoi- 
piine.  Cotton  Mather  calls  him  ''a  plain,  but  able,  painful  and  usefol 
preacher  of  the  Qospel." 
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JOHN  ALLIN  * 

1637—1671. 

John  Allin  was  born  in  England  in  the  year  1596.  He  ib  sapposed  to 
)kaye  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  his  education 
was  completed,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  preached  for  a  considerable 
time  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  England.  There  was  a 
minister  of  his  name  settled  at  Ipswich,  who,  being  silenced  by  Biakop 
Wren  for  his  nonconformity,  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  London  ;  and  that 
person  was  probably  the  same  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1637  ;  being  obliged  to  go  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  him  hither,  in  disguise,  in  order  to  elude  pursuit. 

He  went  to  reside  at  Dedham  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival ;  though 
he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Colony  until  the  close  of  tho  n^xt 
year.  A  church  being  gathered  at  Dedham,  he  was  requested,  for  the  time, 
to  supply  the  place  of  teacher ;  and,  after  a  few  months,  when  some  more 
permanent  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him, 
either  for  pastor  or  teacher;  and  as  he  seemed  to  think  himself  better 
adapted  to  the  former  office,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  it.  He  was 
duly  set  apart  as  pastor, — a  ruling  elder  being  ordained  at  the  same  time, — 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1639.  Several  brethren,  deputed  by  the  church,  laid 
their  hands  on  his  head,  one  of  them  offered  a  prayer,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn,  in  the  name  of  the  Elders  and  otiier 
Christians  present,  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

In  1646,  when  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  bring  the  Colonists  into 
subjection  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  magistrates  having  given  llieir 
opinion  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  the  Elders  were  called  upon  to  give  their't, 
and  Mr.  Allin  was  chosen  to  be  their  organ.  He  presented  a  paper  tho 
next  day  in  behalf  of  the  Elders,  written  in  a  manly  and  decided  tone, 
marking  the  just  limitations  of  Colonial  allegiance,  and  folly  sustaining  the 
views  of  the  magistrates  who  were  determined  on  resistance. 

In  1637,  a  number  of  Divines  in  England,  having  heard  that  their  br^hren 
on  this  side  of  the  water  had  departed  from  the  old  landmarks  in  r^ard  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  inquiry  in 
respect  to  what  they  called  the  *' nine  positions."  The  New  England 
Divines  answered  this  communication  at  length ;  frankly  acknowledging  that, 
on  certain  points,  their' views  had  undergone  a  change  since  they  left  their 
native  country.  This  called  forth  a  Reply  by  John  Ball,  in  behalf  of  the 
Divines  of  Old  England ;  and  to  this  Reply  there  was  a  rejoinder,  under  tho 
title  of  a  *'  Defence  of  the  nine  questions  or  positions  *' — the  joint  prodtto- 
tion  of  Mr.  Allin  and  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.  The  work  was 
executed  with  marked  ability,  and  was  considered  as  good  authority  in  its 
day. 

At  a  meetbg  of  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  at  an  adjourned  term,  in  1648, 
iSlr.  Allin  preached  from  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts,  containing  a  history  of 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.     Governor  Winthrop  states  that  the  preacher 
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handled  hia  subject,"  both  as  regards  its  **  doctrines  and  applications,"  in 
godly  and  learned"  manner,  with  a  ^'  clear  discoyery  and  refutation  of  such 
errors,  objections  and  scruples  as  have  been  raised  by  some  young  heads  in 
the  country."  Winthrop  states  that,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
mon, a  snake  appeared  in  the  church,  and  crawled  into  the  seats  where 
many  of  the  Elders  sat  behind  the  preacher.  One  of  them,  *'  a  msn  of 
much  faith,"  rentured  to  encounter  the  snake  with  his  foot  and  yuff,  and 
Tory  soon  found  means  of  despatching  him.  "  It  is  out  of  dcabc/'  says 
Winthrop,  *'the  Lord  discovered  somewhat  of  his  mind  in  this/'  «  ^  • 
"  The  serpent  is  the  devil ;  the  Synod,  the  representative  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  New  England, — the  destruction  and  dissolution  of  which  he  has, 
in  time  past,  and  now  recently  been  plotting ;  but  he  is  now  foiled ;  their 
£uth  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  overcame  him,  and  crushed  his  head." 

One  of  the  leading  controversies  of  this  period  had  respect  to  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism.  The  decision  of  the  Synod  in  1662  was  in  favour  of  > 
the  doetrine  that  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  whose  lives 
were  not  immoral,  might  claim  the  ordinance  in  behalf  of  their  children. 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  several  eminent  ministers,  one  of  whom  was 
President  Chauncy  of  Harvard  College,  and  th^  work  which  he  wrote  on 
the  subject  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Allin.  In  his  answer,  he  maintains  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Synod  was  no  novelty ;  that  it  had  been  holden  by  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  Church ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Cambridge  platform,  except  from  a  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  few 
who  could  not  subscribe  to  it. 

This  controversy  was  not  only  an  agitating,  but  a  protracted,  one.  When, 
five  years  after,  there  was  a  secession  from  the  First  church  in  Boston,  in 
coDsequence  of  the  settlement  of  John  Davenport,  who  maintained,  with 
great  seal,  the  strict  side  in  this  controversy,  seventeen  ministers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  John  Allin,  bore  public  testimony  against  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  his  adherents.  The  Deputies  having  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
(he  old  church,  there  was,  at  a  subsequent  session,  a  petition  or  address  pre- 
sented by  the  ministers,  defending  themselves  from  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  them,  and  professing  their  adherence  to  the  safe  and 
sober  principles  of  Congregationalism.  The  name  of  John  Allin  is  first  on 
the  list  of  petitioners ;  and  the  petition  only  reasserted  the  doctrine  he  had 
maintained  in  his  defence  of  the  Synod. 

Beside  the  above  controversial  writings,  Mr.  Allin  published  nothing ; 
though  the  two  last  sermons  that  he  preached  were  published  after  his 
death,  and  have  been  republished  in  the  Dedham  Pulpit,  within  the  last  few 


Mr.  Allin  seems  to  have  continued  his  labours,  without  much  interrop- 
tion,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  August,  1671, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  His  "  beloved  wife 
Katfaerine,"  as  he  calls  her  in  his  records,  died  three  days  after,  and  boih 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  She  was  the  widow  of  Governor  Thomaa 
Ihidley,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Allin,  November  8,  1653,  a  little  more 
thaa  ^ree  months  after  the  Oovemor*s  death ;  Mr.  Allin's  first  wife,  Mar> 
garei,  having  been  dead  a  little  more  than  six  months.  By  the  last  marriage 
he  had  three  sons. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson,  the  present  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Dedhanit 
writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Allin : — 
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"  ne  possessed  a  TigoroBfl.  acute  and  discriminating  nnderstandlng,  and  ft>r  the  age 
and  the  circnmstances  in  wbich  be  waa  placed,  he  wrote  well.  His  style  is  marked  bj 
simplicity,  directness  and  force,  thongh  not  by  elegance.  All  his  measures  appear  to 
have  been  characterized  by  g^ood  sense  and  a  plain  straight  forward  honesty.  He  wmm 
prudent,  firm  and  energetic,— entering  on  his  work  with  calmness,  and  pursuing  it 
with  a  decision  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  lived  «a  a 
period  when  the  affiiirs  of  the  Colony  required  men  of  active  habits  as  well  as  patient 
thought;  and  he  shrunk  from  no  duty  wbich  the  exigencies  of  the  times  imposcKl.  Be 
occasionally  shared  the  labours  of  Eliot  in  his  benevolent  visits  among  the  Indiana  ;  be 
took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  numerous  ways 
rendered  no  small  service  to  the  public.  To  his  other  qualities  he  added  uncommon 
amenity  of  disposition,  modesty  and  gentleness.  In  all  the  notices  of  him  I  have  met 
with,  in  contemporarv  or  other  writings  entitled  to  respect,  these  traits  of  bis  charac- 
ter are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  emphasis.  There  must  have  been  something  remark- 
able in  the  degree  or  manner  in  which  they  manifested  themselves,  to  account  for  tbe 
warm  encomiums  uniformly  bestowed  on  them  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  him. 

"  Theological  discussions  which  too  often  have  the  effbct  of  inflaming  tbe  passions, 
and  infusing  acrimony  into  the  mildest  natures,  appear  not  for  one  moment  to  have 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  His  spirits  remained  sunny  still,  and  his  bland- 
ness  of  temper  never  forsook  him.  No  acerbity  of  feeling  discloses  itself  in  any  por* 
tion  of  his  controversial  writings,  but  good  humour,  fairness.  Christian  courtesy,  and 
a  honied  sweetness  are  everywhere  visible,  even  when  he  deals  the  hardest  blows 
against  the  arguments  of  his  adversary.  A  rare  example  of  moderation  in  that  or 
in  any  age." 
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CHARLES  CHAUNCY  * 

1638—1672. 

Oharlib  ChaunCt  was  descended  from  a  family  which  came  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
Gkorge  Chauncy ;  was  horn  at  Yardley-hury,  Hertfordshire,  England ; 
and  was  haptixed  and  registered  on  the  5th  of  Novemher,  1592.  He  was 
at  the  Westminster  school,  which  was  kept  in  a  huilding  adjoining  the  Par- 
liament House — at  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and  must  have  inevi- 
tahly  perished,  if  the  scheme  had  not  heen  providentially  defeated.  On 
leaving  this  school,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1613,  and  M.  A.  in  1617.  He  became  also  m 
Fellow  of  the  College,  and  in  1624  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  Hebrew, — being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  day ;  but  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  overruled  the  choice  in  favour  of  one  of  his 
own  relatives, — ^upon  which,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  appointed  to  another  and 
oqually  important  office, — that  of  Professor  of  Greek.  On  leaving  the 
University,  he  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  waa 
soon  settled  in  tlie  ministry  at  Marstm-Laurence  in  Northamptonshire ;  bni,  in 
the  early  part  of  1627,  he  became  Vicar  of  Ware, — a  parish  in  Hertfoid* 
shire,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  blessing. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  *'  Book  of  Sports,"  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Laud,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  forbidden  preaching  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
that  the  people  might  have  the  better  opportunity  for  their  proDuie  recrea- 
tions.    But,  as  this  was  more  than  his  conscience  could  tolerate,  he  devoted 
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the  biovrs  in  wBich  he  waa  forbidden  to  preach,  to  catechising  persons  of  all 
ages  that  would  come  to  him.  This,  however,  was  frowned  upon,  and  was 
declared  to  be  ^*as  bad  as  preaching.^* 

In  January,  1629,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  charged  with  having  asserted  in  a 
sermon  that  **  idolatry  was  admitted  into  the  Church  ;  that,  not  only  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  but  Baal  himself,  was  received,  and  houses  multiplied  for 
their  entertainment ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  suppressed ; 
that  there  wanted  men  of  courage  to  remind  their  superiors  of  their  neglect ; 
and  that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  Atheism,  Popery,  Arminianism  and 
heresy  in  the  church."  After  being  questioned  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,  his  cause  was  referred  to  Bishop  Laudj  his  ordinary,  who  required 
him  to  make  a  submission  in  Latin  ;  but  whether  that  requisition  was  com- 
plied with,  is  a  question  upon  which  authorities  arc  not  agreed.  In  1635, 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  same  Court,  when  Laud  had  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  crime  now  charged  upon  him  was  *'  opposing 
the  making  of  a  rail  around  the  communion  table  in  that  parish  church,  as 
an  innovation  and  snare  to  men's  consciences.*'  He  was  pronounced  guilty 
of  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  of  raising  a  schism,  and  was 
suspended  from  his  ministry  till  he  should  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
offence.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit,  which  were  great,  and 
to  imprisonment  until  he  should  comply  with  the  order  of  Court.  His  for^ 
titude  now  failed  him,  and  he  made  the  following  recantation: — 

"  Whereas  I,  Charleg  Chauncy,  cterk,  late  vicar  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
(brd,  stand,  by  sentence  of  this  honoarable  Court,  legally  convicted  for  opposing  the 
letting  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ware,  with  a  bench  thereunto  affixed ,  for  the  communicants  to  resort  unto  and  to  receive 
the  blessed  sacrament  there,  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  saying  it  was  an  innova- 
tioD,  a  snare  to  men's  consciences,  and  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Lord's  worship,  and  that  which  hath  driven  me  out  of  the  town;  I,  the 
said  Charles  Chauncy,  do  hereby,  before  this  honorable  Court,  acknowledge  my  great 
(iffenoe  in  using  the  said  invective  wordR.  and  am  heartily  sorry  for  them.  I  protest, 
and  am  ready  to  declare,  by  virtue  of  mine  oath,  that  I  now  hold,  and  am  persuadea 
in  my  conscience,  that  kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  lawful 
and  commendable  gesture;  and  that  a  rail  set  up  in  the  chancel  of  any  church,  by  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary,  with  a  bench  thereunto  affixed  for  the  communicants  to 
repair  unto,  to  receive  the  holy  communion  kneeling,  is  a  decent  and  convenient 
ornament  for  that  purpose,  and  this  Court  conceiveth  that  the  rail  set  up  lately  in  the 
parish  church  of  Ware,  with  the  bench  affixed,  is  such  a  one.  And  I  do  fhrther  con- 
less  that  I  was  much  t<t  b'ame  for  opposing  the  same,  and  do  promise,  from  hencefo«ih, 
never,  by  word  or  deed,  to  oppose  cither  that  or  any  other  the  laudable  rites  and  cer- 
emonies prescribed  and  commanded  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Chasles  Cbaunot.'' 

After  he  had  made  this  recantation  in  open  court,  the  Archhishop  judi- 
cially admonished  him  to  *' carry  himself  peaceahly  and  conformably  to  the 
doctrine,  the  discipline  and  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  that,  in  case  he  should  be  brought  before  them  again,  for  any  similar 
offence,  the  Court  intended  to  proceed  against  him  with  all  severity."  And 
thus  he  was  dismissed. 

This  unfortunate  step,  taken  by  Mr.  Chauncy,  under  the  influence  of  pow- 
erfol  temptation,  never  ceased,  while  he  lived,  to  occasion  him  remorse  and 
bitter  regret.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  and  only  a  short  time  before 
hiB  death,  he  made  the  following  hmniliating  declaration  in  his  last  will  and 
testament : — 

**  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  child  of  wrath,  and  sold  under  sin,  and  one  who 
bath  been  polluted  with  innumerable  transgressions  and  mighty  sins;  which,  as  fhr  as 
I  know  and  can  call  to  remembrance,  I  keep  still  ftesh  tefore  me,  and  desire  with 
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aooniiiig  «id  flelf-abbonenoe,  itill  to  do  aa  long  as  lift  shall  last;  and  ospeeiaBj  wf 

so  many  sinful  compliances  with,  and  conformity  unto,  vile  human  inventsons,  and 
wUl  worship,  and  hell-bred  superstitions,  and  other  evil  things  patched  to  the  service 
of  God,  with  which  the  English  mast  book^  I  mean  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  isso 
fully  fraught.'' 

Mr.  Chauncy,  being  at  length  silenced  for  refusing  to  read  the  *'  Book  of 
Sports,"  resolved  to  seek  at  once  a  refuge  and  a  field  of  laboar  in  New 
England.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth 
a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1638.  He  preached  at  Plymouth,  for  some  time,  to  great  acceptance,  and 
would  have  received  a  call  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reyner,*  but  for  his  holding  some  peculiar  views,  in  respect  to  the 
ordinances,  to  which  the  church  could  not  subscribe.  He  believed  tliat 
^*  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  administered  in  the  evening,  and  every 
Lord's  day ;  and  that  baptism  ought  to  be  only  by  dipping,  or  plunging  the 
whole  body  underwater,  whether  in  the  case  of  children  or  adults."  After 
remaining  in  Plymouth  about  three  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Scituate ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  submit- 
ted to  re-ordination.  On  the  occasion  of  his  induction  to  his  pastoral 
charge,  he  reflected  severely  upon  his  submission  to  Bishop  Laud,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, — '*  Alas !  my  soul  hath  been  defiled  with  fiJse 
worship ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  free  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  I  am  still  employed  to  labour  in  his  vineyard." 

He  remained  at  Scituate  about  twelve  years,  during  which  he  suffered 
not  a  little  for  want  of  an  adequate  support.  But  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  things  in  England  having  now  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  admit  of 
his  returning  thither,  with  the  prospect  of  being  unmolested  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  him  by  his  friends  at  Ware  that 
he  would  come  and  resume  his  labours  among  them.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  accept  their  invitation,  had  taken  leave  of  his  fiock  at  Scituate,  and 
had  actually  gone  to  Boston  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  that  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and 
detuned  him  in  this  country  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Presidency 
of  Harvard  College  being  now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dunster, 
the  Overseers  of  the  College,  who  were  unwilling  to  lose  so  important  a 
person  from  the  country,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Chauncy  as  one  every 
way  qualified  to  succeed  to  that  office.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  tbiU 
Board  on  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  **  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
desired  to  tender  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  the  place  of  Presi- 
dent, with  the  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and  withal  to 
signify  to  him,  that  it  is  expected  and  desired  that  he  forbear  to  disseminate 
or  publish  any  tenets  concerning  immersion  in  baptism,  and  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  evening,  or  to  expose  the  received  doctrine  therdm." 
He  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  President  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  a  famous 
oration,  which  he  concluded  with  these  words, — "  Doctiorem,  certe,  Prawi- 
dem,   et  huio    oneri  ao  stationi  multis  modis  aptiorem,  vobis  facile   licet 

*  JoHK  Kbtvbk  wai  letUed  na  mlDister  of  Pijrmonth  about  1636,  and  remained  there  tfll  ISSA, 
when,  owing  to  yariona  difficnlUes  existing  in  the  chnrcb,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  cham.    Ifo 
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greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  his  people.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1654-55 
and  returned  to  Plymouth  on  a  visit  in  the  spring,  and  would  have  reaomed  his  ehsnga,  b«t  that 
the  people — ^mnch  to  their  own  subsequent  renet— deolined  to  meet  some  of  his  promaala.  Bs 
aflarwards  aeoepted  an  invitation  to  settle  at  jDorer,  N»  B.«  where  he  lamained  tUlliii  <  '" 
whieh  look  plaoe  in  April,  1660, 
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inTOiIre;  sed  amaatiordm  ei  Testri  boni  studioBiorem,  non    inTenietu." 
Cotton  Uather,  referring  to  thiB,  says, — 

"  And  certainly  he  was  as  good  as  bis  word.  How  learnedly  he  now  conyeyed  all 
the  liberal  arts  unto  those  that  sat  at  his  feet ;  how  wittily  he  moderated  their  dispn- 
tations  and  other  exercises;  how  constantly  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them  in 
the  College  Hall ;  how  fluently  he  expressed  himself  unto  them,  with  Latin  of  a 
Terentian  phrase,  in  all  his  discourses ;  and  how  careftiUy  he  inspected  their  manners, 
and  was  abo?e  all  things  concerned  for  them,  that  they  might  answer  a  note  which 
he  gave  them,  when  you  are  yourtelvei  interested  in  the  Lord  Jetus  Christ ,  and  his 
righteousness  f  you  witl  befit  to  be  teachers  of  others; — will  never  be  forgotten  by  many 
of  our  most  worthy  men,  who  were  made  such  by  their  education  under  him." 

Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Cambridge  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that, — as  Cotton  Mather  informs  us,  *'  when  he  had 
been  above  a  year  or  two  in  the  town,  the  church  kept  a  whole  day  of 
thanksgiying  to  God,  for  the  mercy  which  they  enjoyed  in  his  being  there." 

Preaident  Channcy  continued  at  the  head  of  the  College  till  the  time  of 
his  death, — nearly  seventeen  years  ;  and  filled  the  place  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents,  learning  and  piety.  Some  of  his  pupils  afterwards 
took  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  ;  among  whom 
were  Gershom  Bulkley,  Increase  Mather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Samuel  Wil- 
lard.  Governor  Dudley,  and  Judge  Samuel  Sewall. 

In  the  year  1671,  when  he  found  himself  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of 
age,  he  delivered  a  farewell  oration  to  the  College  on  the  day  of  Commence- 
ment, taking  a  solemn  and  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends ;  and,  shortly 
after,  sent  for  his  children,  that  he  might  once  more  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  them  the  paternal  blessing.  As  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  the  Rev. 
Urian  Oakes,  who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  College,  after  pray- 
ing with  him,  asked  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  assurance  of  entering  into  rest, 
if  he  yet  enjoyed  it ;  whereupon,  the  speechless  old  man  lifted  his  hands  as 
high  aa  he  could,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  expired.  He  died  February, 
19, 1672,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakes. 

The  wife  of  President  Chauncy  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Robert  Eyre 
of  Wiltshire,  England,  to  whom  he  was  married  March  12, 1630.  She  died 
January  23,  1667,  aged  sixty-six.  Her  father  left  a  manuscript  which  was 
afterwards  published,  entitled  **  The  Direction  for  a  holy  life."  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  last  will,  he  gave  it  as  his  dying  charge  to  his  children,  and  their 
posterity  after  them,  to  cherish  this  piece  as  a  sacred  legacy. 

President  Chauncy  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  sons  were  all 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Isaac  and  Ichabod^  the  two  eldest,  gradu- 
ated in  1651,  soon  left  the  country,  and  went  to  England  in  the  capacity  of 
both  ministers  and  physicians.  Isaac  (from  whom  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy  of 
Boston  was  descended,)  was  bom  at  Ware,  August  23,  1632 ;  was  first  a 
minister  at  Woodborough,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  Dr.  Owen  had  before  been  pastor,  and  Dr.  Watts  was  after- 
wards— indeed  Dr.  Watts  was  for  some  time  his  assistant.  As  he  became 
mdvanced  in  life,  he  quitted  his  pastorate,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He  died  February  28,  1712.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  volumes  on  theological  subjects.  Ichabod,  who  was  bom  at 
Ware  in  1635,  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Harley's  regiment,  at  Dunkirk, 
when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  place.  He  afterwards  became  a  phjrsician 
of  oonsiderable  note  in  Bristol.  He  was  prosecuted  under  the  13th  of 
Bliaabeth,  and  upon  that  Act  suffered  banishment.    In  1684,   he  was 
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compelled  io  abjure  the  realm,  and  removed  with  his  ftanSLj  into  Holland  ; 
but,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  had  liberty  to  return  to 
Bristol  in  1686.  He  died  there,  July  25, 1691.  He  wrote  an  aooount  of  hia 
sufferings  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Innocence  vindicated  by  an  impartial 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Bristol  against 
Ichabod  Chauncy,  &c.'*  Barnabas^  the  President's  third  son,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1687  ;  was  graduated  in  1657;  and  **died,"  Dr.  Chauncy  sajs, 
*'  in  middle  age,  an  immature  death.*'  His  fourth  son,  Nathanid^  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  about  1637 ;  was  graduated  in  1661 ;  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1667  ;  and,  after  remaining  there 
fifteen  years,  resigned  his  charge,  and  in  1682  became  pastor  of  the  choreb 
in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  November,  1685.  Elnathanj 
his  fifth  son,  (a  twin  brother  of  Nathaniel,)  was  also  graduated  in  1661,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  distinguished  physician  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  soon  died.  Jsmely  his  youngest  son,  was  bom  in 
Scituate  in  1644  ;  was  graduated  the  same  year  with  the  two  preceding  ;  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1665 ;  and  died  in  1703. 
With  his  profession  as  a  clergyman  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  for  medical  skill  as  well  as  pastoral  fidelity.  [He  had  three 
sons — Charles^  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stratfield,  (now  Bridgeport,)  Conn. ;  and 
died  December  31,  1714. — Isaac,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1693 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  September  9, 
1696  ;  and  died  May,  1745,  aged  seventy-four. — Robert,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished physician  in  Bristol,  England.]  President  Chaunoy's  eldest 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkley.  Of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Hannah,  little  is  known.  All  who  bear  the  name  of 
Chauncy  in  America,  are  supposed  to  be  President  Chaunoy's  deseendants. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Chaunoy's  publications : — ^An  Ora- 
tion before  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  Trinity  College  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Three  Latin 
Poems  and  a  Greek  Poem.  The  Greek  poem  has  been  translated  into  Bng- 
Ush  verse  by  Professor  Felton.  A  Catechism.  Retractation  of  Charles 
Chauncy,  formerly  minister  of  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  written  with  his  own 
hands  before  his  going  to  New  England  in  1637 :  London,  printed  1641. 
God's  Mercy  shown  to  his  People :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Collie  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1655.  The  Election  Sermon,  1656.  Twenty-six  Sermons  on 
Justification  ;  4to.,  1659.  Antisynodalia  Americana.  This  was  in  oppoeH 
tion  to  the  result  of  the  famous  Synod  in  1662,  which  sanctioned  tba 
admitting  to  baptism  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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1638-^1668. 

Samuel  Newman  was  born  at  Bambury  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year 
1600.  His  parents,  who  were  earnest  friends  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
Bent  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  his  education,  where  he  tamed  his 
opportunities  to  the  best  account,  and  became  a  highly  accomplished  scholar. 
Having  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Qospel,  and  showed  himself  a  decided  but  moderate 
nonoonformist.  This  prevented  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he 
passed  from  one  congregation  to  another,  until  he  had  ministered  tempora- 
rily to  no  less  than  seven.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  took  leave  of  his 
native  country,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1638. 

After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dorches- 
ter ;  then  removed  to  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  about  five  years ;  and 
thence,  in  1644,  to  Eehoboth,  a  place  bordering  on  the  Providence  Planta^ 
tions.  He  gave  the  name  to  the  town  last  mentioned,  because,  on  removing 
to  that  place,  his  flock,  which  before  had  been  straitened  for  room,  might 
then  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the 
land."  He  continued  hero  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July 
5,  1663,  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Biographical  Diction- 

mzy,  gives  the  following  account : — 

''  The  manner  of  his  death  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  triumph  in  the  prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  these  words— Job  xiv.  14.,  *  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
Lord's  day,  he  asked  the  deacon  to  pray  with  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As 
■con  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  mast  leave 
t  his  world .  Bnt  his  friends ,  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution ,  thought  it  was  the 
influence  of  imagination.  But  he  turned  round,  saying,  'Angels  do  your  office,'  and  im- 
mediately expired.  This  may  appear  like  other  marvellous  circumstances  related  in  the 
Magnalia;  but  it  is  handed  down  by  persons  not  connected  with  that  author,  and  was 
as  much  confirmed  as  any  report  depending  upon  tradition ;  and  it  is  said  that  accounts 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Newman  were  written  at  the  time,  and  sent  to  England,  as  well  as 
propagated  through  the  towns  of  New  England.'' 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  London,  in  folio,  in  1643.  It 
had  a  great  reputation  in  its  day,  and  passed  through  several  editions ;  and 
it  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  basis  of  modem  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. While  he  was  at  Rehoboth,  he  revised  it,  using  pine  knots  in  the  night 
for  candles. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as  having  been  *'avery  lively  preacher, 
and  a  very  preaching  liver  ;"  as  having  been  *'  an  hard  student  who  employ- 
ed much  toil  and  oil  in  compiling  his  Concordance  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;"  as  having  been  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  ^'family  discipline," 
and  the  practice  of  '*  hospitality." 

The  following  paper  Ic^t  by  Mr.  Newman,  entitled  *' Notes  or  marks  of 
grace  I  find  in  myself,*'  is  evidence  that  he  cultivated  a  high  tone  of  spirit- 
uality : — 

•  Mattier*B  Mag.— Wood's  AtbensB  H  TWU  Oxqd.— Brook's  Lifts.— BUm*  Uitecy  of  Bohobotb. 
Toong's  OhroD.— Frefaot  to  Nowman^s  GoDoocdaooe,  8d  cditloD. 
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"  I  find  I  love  God,  and  desire  to  Ioto  God,  principaUy  for  Himself,— ft  desire  to 
requite  evil  with  good,-^  looking  up  to  God  to  see  Him  and  his  hand,  in  all  things  that 
befall  me, — a  greater  fear  of  displeasing  God  than  all  the  world, — a  love  to  such  Chris- 
tians as  I  never  saw,  or  received  good  from, — a  grief  when  I  see  God's  commands 
broken  by  any  person, — a  mourning  for  not  finding  the  assurance  of  God's  love,  and 
the  sense  of  his  flivour  in  tlutt  comfortable  manner,  at  one  time  as  at  another;  and  not 
being  able  to  serve  God  as  I  should, — a  willingness  to  give  God  the  glory  of  any  abili- 
ty to  do  good, — a  joy  when  I  am  in  Christian  company,  in  godly  conference, — a  grief 
when  I  perceive  it  goes  iU  with  Christians  and  the  contrary, — ^a  constant  perfbrmanoe 
of  secret  duties  between  God  and  myself,  morning  and  evening, — a  bewailing  of  nach 
sins  which  none  In  the  world  can  accuse  me  of, — a  choosing  of  suffering  to  avoid  sin." 

Mr.  Newman  had  four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Samuel^ 
probably  the  eldest  son,  lived  at  Rehoboth.  Antipas,  the  second  minist^v 
of  Wenham,  began  to  preach  there  in  1657 ;  was  ordained  in  December, 
1663  ;  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1668  , 
and  died  October  15, 1672.  Noah  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Reho- 
both, in  March,  1668  ;  was  married  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Heniy 
Flynt  *  of  Bndntree,  December  3, 1669 ;  and  died  April  16, 1676.  Hope  was 
born  at  Weymouth,  November  29,  1641 ;  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Qeorge 
Shove,t  the  third  minister  of  Taunton  ;  and  died  March  7, 1674. 
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ABRAHAM  PIERSON.J 

1639—1678. 

Abraham  Piibbon  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1632  ;  and,  having  been  ordained, 
as  is  supposed  episcopally,  and  preached  for  some  years  in  his  native  coun- 
try, came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1639,  and  joined  the  church  in 
Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Lynn ;  and,  after 
remaining  there  a  short  time,  removed  with  a  company  of  immigrants  to 
Long  Island ;  they  having,  while  yet  at  Lynn,  been  gathered  into  a  church, 
and  he  constituted  their  pastor.  They  at  first  attempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment on  the  West  end  of  the  Island;  but,  not  being  successful,  removed 
to  the  East  end,  and  became  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
in  1640.     Mr.  Pierson  agreed  with  John  Davenport  in  wishing  to  vest  all 

•  HairaT  Fltht  arrived  in  this  oountry  fnnn  EnaUnd  in  1685,  and  beoame  a  member  of  te 
ohoTch  in  Boston:  was  ordained  teacher  of  the  ohnroh  in  Braintree,  Mawantiiisnitii,  Jfaieh 
17,  1640 ;  and  diea  April  27,  1768,  aged  iixt^ -eight.  He  had  the  repatation  of  being  an  earnest 
and  able  minister.  Hie  wife  was  Ma^ry,  sister  of  President  Hoar.  His  son,  Jdtiakf  was  bon 
at  Braintree,  August  2i,  1645;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1664;  was  ordsincd  at  Dor- 
chester, Deoembw  27,  i67l ;  and  died  September  16,  1680,  aged  thirty -five.  Hia  eon,  HetUTf, 
was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1603 ;  was  ohosen  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1706,  aad  tutor 
in  17U5.  He  held  this  latter  office  until  September  25, 1754,  when  he  reeigind  it.  He  died  Fab- 
ruai7  13,  1760,  aged  eighty-four.  He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor;  and  the  few  foibles  whioh  he 
exhibited  were  attributed  chiefly  to  this  drcunutaooe.  Dr.  Chaoncy  pronoonees  him  ^'a  soUd» 
judidous  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  preachers."  He  published  A  Sermon,  pRadicd  al 
tbe  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  1729;  A  Sermon  to  the  students  in  the  College  HaU,  1796; 
Oratk)  funebris  in  oMtnm  B.  Wadsworth,  1738;  Twenty  Sermons,  1739. 

t  GaOBoa  Saova  was  a  native  of  Dorohestei^  and  was  ordained  at  Taunton,  Novembtr  17, 1M&, 
where  he  lived  and  laboured  till  his  death,  April  21,  1687.  His  son,  8»th^  was  nadoated  al 
Harvard  College  hi  1687;  was  ordained  at  Daabury,  Conneotieat,  October  23, 169T;  aad  died 
October  3, 1735,  aged  sixty-eight. 

t  Winthrop't  Hist.  N.  B.,  II.— TrumbuU't  Hist.  Conn.,  I.— Felt's  Hist,  of  Salsm.- 
Hist,  of  the  Flat  Obmnh  la  Ncwarlc.— Tale  litnaiy. 
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«nl  M  well  as  ecolesiastioal  power  in  the  Gliaroli,  and  to  allow  none  bnt 
eliiiTch  members  to  act  in  tbe  choice  of  the  officers  of  government,  or  to  be 
eligible  as  such.  Accordingly,  he  was  anxious  that  the  little  colony  aft 
Southampton  should  become  connected  with  New  Haven,  as  Sonthold  had 
been,  and  ¥ras  dissatisfied  with  the  agreement,  in  1644,  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  He  therefore  removed,  in  1647,  with  a  small 
pari  of  his  congregation,  to  Branford,  Conn. ;  and  there,  uniting  with 
others  from  Wethersfield,  organized  a  new  church,  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  about  twenty-three  years. 

The  settlement  at  Branford,  which  had  commenced  in  1644,  received  a 
new  impulse  from  Mr.  Pierson's  going  thither,  and  continued  to  prosper 
until  the  charter  of  Connecticut  was  obtained  in  1662,  including  within  its 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York.  Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  great 
influence,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  efforts  to  instruct  and  evangelize  the  Indians.  As  early  as 
the  year  1651,  we  find  him  spoken  of  as  studying  the  language,  and  "  con- 
tinuing with  much  seriousness  therein,  that  he  may  the  better  be  able  to 
treat  with  the  ignorant  children  of  the  forest  concerning  the  things  of  their 
peace."  Shortly  after,  we  hear  of  him  not  only  as  preaching  to  the  Indians, 
but  preparing  a  Catechism  for  them  in  their  own  language.  It  was  first 
written  in  English ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  interpreter,  was 
translated  into  Indian.     It  was  printed  by  Mr.  Green  in  1660. 

Mr.  Pierson  had  a  regular  salary  for  his  services  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, from  the  Commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  with  Eliot  and  Mayhew 
and  some  others.  His  labours  in  this  field  were  highly  appreciated  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  fact  that 
special  appropriations  were  repeatedly  awarded  to  him,  in  consideration  of 
his  extraordinary  efforts. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Pierson  was  selected  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  raised  against 
the  Dutch ;  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  not 
only  the  minbters,  but  the  more  prominent  civilians,  connected  with  the 
confederacy  of  New  Haven. 

In  the  contentions  between  the  jurisdictions  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  from  1662  to  1665,  Mr.  Pierson  took  sides  with  Mr.  Davenport  and 
others  against  the  union ;  and  so  strong  were  his  feelings  on  this  subject,* 
that,  when  the  event  took  place,  he  resolved  to  remove  with  his  people 
from  the  Colony.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1666,  he,  with  most  of  his  congregation,  and  many  promment 
individuals  from  Quilford,  New  Haven  and  Milford,  made  and  signed  '*  a 
plantation  covenant*'  for  that  purpose;  the  first  article  of  which  was, 
**  that  none  should  be  admitted  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  but  such  planters 
as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  that 
none  but  such  be  chosen  to  magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil 
judicature,  or  as  deputies  or  assistants,  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establish- 
ing laws,  making  and  repealing  them,  or  to  any  chief  military  trust  or 
office.*' 

Mr.  Pierson,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  his  flock,  left 
Branford  about  June,  1757,  and  directed  his  course  towards  New  Jersey ; 
and  the  place  where  they  settled,  they  called  Newark.  Dr.  Trumbull  states 
that  "Mr.  P.  carried  away  the  Church  records  of  Branford,  after  it  had 
been  settled  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  left  it  almost  without  an  inhab* 
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itant."  The  next  year,  (1668,)  las  people  TOied  to  pay  the  expeoBes  of  Ui 
journey  from  Gonnectiout  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  allow  him  eighty  poonda 
salary  per  year. 

This  was  the  third  colony  he  had  planted ;  and  now,  in  his  declining 
years,  he  sat  down  with  his  people  under  a  code  of  laws  of  his  own  choice,  . 
and  remained  with  them  greatly  beloved  and  honoured  until  tho  close  of 
life.  During  several  of  his  last  years,  he  was  privileged  to  have  his  son, 
afterwards  the  first  President  of  Yale  College,  to  share  with  him  his  pasto- 
ral charge.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1678.  As  early  as  the  10th 
of  August,  1671^  he  made  his  will,  '*  being  firmly  persuaded,'"  as  ho  said, 
*'of  the  everlasting  welfare  of  my  soul's  estate;  and  my  body's  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ,  my  dear  and  precious  Bedeemer."  £Bs 
library,  at  his  decease,  contained  four  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  valued  at 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  was  nearly  all  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Pierson  was  evidently  a  man  of  high  character,  and  exerted  a 
commanding  influence.  Governor  Winthrop,  who  knew  him  personally, 
pronounces  him  '*  a  godly,  learned  man."  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him — 
**  Wherever  he  came,  he  shone.  *  *  ^  He  left  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pious  and  prudent  man ;  and  a  true  child  of  Abraham,  now  safely 
lodged  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

Mr.  Pierson  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.  They  had  four  sons — Abraham,  Thomas^  TheopkUus 
and  Isaac.  Four  daughters  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  one  is  supposed 
to  have  died  before.  One  daughter,  Abigail^  was  married  to  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport. 


-#♦- 


JOHN  KNOWLES  » 

1639—1650. 

John  Knowles  was  a^  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In  1625,  he  was  chosen  Fel- 
low of  Katharine  Hall,  where  he  had  full  employment  as  a  tutor.  At  one 
time  he  had  forty  pupils,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  well  known — 
some  as  distinguished  preachers,  others  as  emihent  statesmen.  Before  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katharine  Hall,  a  fellowship  became  vacant 
in  Magdalen  College,  for  which  Archbishop  Laud  recommended  one  of  his 
bell  ringers.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or  inconsideration, 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  individual  thus  recommended ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed, fifty  years  afterwards,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  act  of  his  life  which, 
in  the  review,  gave  him  so  much  pain. 

Mr.  Knowles,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as 
Fellow  of  Katharine  Hall,  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Col- 
chester to  become  their  lecturer.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  performed 
its  duties  with  great  acceptance  and  success.     During  his  residence  here»  he 

«  Matlwr'i  Mag.,  III.— Nooooii.  Mem.  III«->FniMis'  Hlstocyof  Waterloini. 
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Ibniied  an  iaiimato  aoquaiaianee  widi  the  Bev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  a 
gnadaon  of  the  martyr,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  powerful  preachers 
of  his  day.  He  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  preached  his 
funeral  sennon ;  and  he  subsequently  reoommended  to  his  congregation  a 
person  who  became  his  worthy  successor  in  the  ministry.  About  this  time, — 
the  schoolmaster's  place  at  Colchester  becoming  vacant,  Mr.  Knowles 
favoured  the  election  of  a  person  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Laud ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Archbishop  would  suffer 
him  to  continue  there  no  longer.  His  license  being  revoked  in  1689,  he 
came  to  New  England,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  was  ordained  second 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Watertown,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  George 
Phillips.  The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  were  considered,  at  the  time,  as 
marked  by  some  degree  of  irregularity.  It  was  customary,  at  that  period, 
where  two  ministers  were  placed  over  the  same  church,  that  one  should  be 
inducted  into  office  as  pastor ^  the  other  as  teacher.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Knowles  and  Mr.  Phillips,  this  usage  was  disregarded  ;  so  that  the  church 
at  Watertown  had  two  pastors  and  no  teacher.  It  was  also  deemed  irregu- 
lar that,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Knowles,  no  notice  of  the  transaction  was 
given  to  the  neighbouring  churches  or  the  magistrates,  but  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  induction  was  performed  by  themselves.  The  fkct  of  their  thus 
departing  from  the  common  course  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
very  rigid  notions  of  independency  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
the  desire  which  he  had  thus  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  them. 

Mr.  Knowles  did  not  remain  long  at  Watertown.  In  the  early  part  of 
1642,  a  Mr.  Bennet  from  Virginia  arrived  at  Boston  with  letters  to  the 
ministers  of  New  England,  earnestly  requesting  that  they  would  send  per- 
sons into  that  destitute  region  to  preach  the  iiospel.  The  letters  were  read 
at  Boston  upon  a  lecture  day;  whereupon,  after  setting  apart  a  day  to 
implore  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  the  matter,  ihey  resolved  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  persons 
designated  to  perform  this  service ;  but  he  decUned  it,  and  his  colleague 
went  in  his  place. 

Knowles  and  his  two  associates,  Thompson*  of  Braintree  and  James  of 
New  Haven,  embarked  for  Virginia  in  October,  1642 ;  but,  owing  to  head 
winds  and  other  hinderances,  they  did  not  reach  there  till  about  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  Qovemor,  to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  at  first  treated  them  courteously  ;  but,  when  he  found  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
forbade  their  preaching  in  the  places  of  public  worship.  They,  however, 
continued  to  preach  privately  for  some  time,  and  their  preaching  was  accom- 
panied with  a  manifest  blessing.  At  length,  however,  they  were  forced  to 
remove ;  and  it  proved  to  them  a  peculiarly  merciful  providence  ;  for,  with- 
in a  few  months  after  their  departure,  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the 
Indians,  who,  with  terrible  barbarity,  massacred  all  the  English  within 
their  reach. 

Mr.  Knowles  returned  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  again  in 
the  ministry  at  Watertown,  associated  with  Mr.  Phillips'  successor.     He, 

•  William  Tbompsob  whs  originallT  settled  in  L&ncuhire,  England.  After  h\a  arriyal  in  tbii 
floaniry,  be  bceane  the  fint  patrtor  of  the  chnreh  at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  Biaintfee,  and  wai 
inatalled  September  24,  1639.  He  died  at  Braintree,  December  10,  1666,  aged  fixty-eight.  Ha 
saSered  for  leTcral  yean  an  oppreniTe  melancholy.  Hia  boo,  Benjamin,  a  poet,  died  in  ITM, 
aged  srran^'iwo. 
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boweyer,  oontinued  there  bat  a  short  time ;  for,  in  1660,  he  retaned  to 

England,  after  an  absence  of  about  eleven  years.  Shortly  after  his  reton* 
he  became  a  preacher  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bristol,  whore  he  was  useful  and 
highly  respected.  At  the  Bestoration  he  was  ejected  from  this  place ;  and 
in  1662  was  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  then  returned  to 
London,  where  he  preached  in  private,  as  he  had  opportunity.  During  the 
desolating  plague  in  1665,  he  remained  in  the  city,  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  all  classes  without  distinction,  and  regardless  of  danger.  In  1672,  upon 
the  indulgence  of  King  Charles,  he  became  a  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kentish,  and  preached  statedly  to  a  congregation  at  St.  Katharine's. 
In  London  he  was  the  subject  of  severe  persecutions,  and  no  less  of 
remarkable  deliverances.  When  some  of  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from 
preaching,  lest  he  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  he  replied, — *'  In  truth,  I 
had  rather  be  in  jail,  where  I  might  have  a  number  of  souls  to  whom  I 
might  preach  the  truths  of  my  blessed  Master,  than  live  idle  in  my  own  houfle, 
without  any  such  opportunities."  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
April  10,  1685.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
sometimes,  in  his  great  earnestness,  kept  on  speaking  till  he  fainted  and  feXL» 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  **  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar." 


-♦♦- 


EZEKIEL  ROGERS  * 

1639—1660. 

• 

EzsKiEL  RoQSBS  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  in  Essex,  England,  in  tlie 
year  1590.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  an  author  of 
some  repute,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  '' The  Seven  Treatises,'*  whidi 
passed  through  several  editions  in  London,  and  was  extensively  read  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  brother  bf  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  was  also  an 
eminent  nonconforming  minister,  and  suffered  severely  for  his  nonconformity. 
His  early  intellectual  developments  were  remarkable ;  insomuch  that,  ai 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Bennet  College  in  1604,  and  of  M.  A.  at  Christie  Col« 
lege  in  1608.  On  leaving  the  University,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  at  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak,  in  Essex, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  the  most  respectable  society,  and  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  his  opportunities  of  both  receiving  and  communicating  good. 
After  he  had  resided  five  or  six  years  m  this  family,  Sir  Francis  b^towod 
upon  him  the  benefice  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire ;  in  the  hope  that  his  earnest 
piety  and  vigorous  eloquence  might  avail  to  the  revival  of  the  interests  of 
vital  godliness  throughout  that  region. 

Mr.  Rogers,  not  having  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  being  accustomed  to 
put  forth  great  effort  in  public  speaking,  felt  the  importanoe  of  paying  spe* 
cial  attention  to  his  health  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  ohiefiy  with  a  view  to 
this,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was,  at 
one  time,  confined  to  his  chamber  for  two  months,  in  consequence  of  the 

•  Wintiupp*t  N.  E.,  I,  n.— Mather's  Mag.,  IX,  X.— Brook'i  Liirct,  in.--FwiDcn'  Gen.  Km. 
— Gi«e'i  Hiatoiy  of  Bowle7.--Ma«.  Hiit.  CoU.— Young't  Chnm.— Felt'i  Bed  Uit.  N.  R,  iT 
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buQrtisg  of  a  blood  Tesael ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  had  so  far 
reoovered,  aa  to  be  able  to  return  to  hia  accustomed  duties. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bogers  preached  with  great  fervour,  and  was 
listened  to  by  large  audiences  with  intense  interest,  he  had  still,  for  a  time, 
serious  doubts  in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  his  own  piety ;  and  he 
actually  took  a  journey  into  Essex,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  his  distinguished 
kinsman,  the  Eev.  John  Bogers  of  Dedham,  in  settling  the  great  question 
thai  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  happily 
answered ;  and  he  returned  to  his  home  and  work  with  fresh  confidence 
and  alacrity. 

By  the  encouragement  or  connivance  of  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  lectures  which  had  been  put  down  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, were  revived.  These  lectures  were  instrumental  of  diffusing  evan- 
gelical light  in  some  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the  land,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.  The  ministers  within  certain  limits  held  their  monthly  meetings, 
al  which  one  or  two  of  them  preached,  and  others  prayed,  usually  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  attentive  congregation.  Mr.  Bogers  bore  his  part 
in  these  exercises  as  long  as  the  Archbishop  lived.  On  one  occasion,  a  vile 
accuser  went  out  from  one  of  these  lectures,  and  stated  to  the  Archbishop 
that  one  of  the  ministers  had  prayed  that  *Hhe  Almighty  would  shut 
Heaven  against  the  Archbishop's  Grace ;''  at  which  the  venerable  man, 
ii&tead  of  being  offended,  laughed  heartily,  and  replied, — **  Those  good 
men  know  well  enough  that  if  I  were  gone  to  Heaven,  their  exercises 
would  soon  be  put  down.'*  And  the  remark  was  punfuUy  verified  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Archbishop  gone  to  his  rest,  than  the  lectures  were  authori- 
tatively interdicted.  After  having  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  ministry 
at  Bowley  for  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Bogers  was  finally  silenced  for  non- 
conformity ;  though  he  was  allowed  the  profits  of  his  living  for  two  years' 
after  his  suspension,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor. 
He  selected  a  person  by  the  name  of  Bishop ;  who,  for  refusing  to  read 
publicly  the  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Bogers,  was  forthwith  himself  placed 
m  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Bogers,  being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  hope  that  the  restraints  upon 
his  liberty  would  be  removed,  while  he  remained  in  England,  came  in  1638, 
with  many  of  his  Yorkshire  friends,  to  America.  On  his  arrival  here,  he, 
was  urged  to  settle  in  New  Haven  ;  but  he  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  com- 
menoe  a  new  plantation,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Bowley.  One 
consideration  that  influenced  him  to  this,  was,  that  he  might  provide  a  suita- 
ble place  for  the  reception  of  some  of  his  friends  who  should  come  after 
him ;  and  doubtless  another  was,  that  he  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  kinsman,  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Bogers,  who  had  already  been  settled  in 
Ipswich.  He  commenced  the  plantation  in  April,  1639,  and  was  ordained 
in  Deoember  following.  He  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  Colony 
as  a  preacher ;  and  in  1643  he  preached  the  Election  sermon,  which  Cotton 
Mather  says,  made  him  **  famous  through  the  whole  country."  In  this  ser- 
mon he  vehemently  exhorted  his  hearers  never  to  choose  the  same  man 
Governor  for  two  successive  years ;  but  his  exhortation  was  not  heeded, — 
for  Mr.  lyinthrop  was  re-elected. 

During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  at  Bowley,  he  had  a 
most  comfortable  and  prosperous  ministry.  But  the  period  that  succeeded 
that, — indeed  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  his  life,  was  little  leas  than  an 
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uninterrapted  scene  of  trial.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  tlie  nomeroos  demandi 
that  were  made  upon  his  time  by  reason  of  his  great  popularity,  an  excel- 
lent young  man  was  obtained  as  his  assistant ;  but  some  of  the  people  were 
suspicious  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  cordially  in  fitvour  of  his  settlement, 
— which  resulted  in  an  alienation  between  him  and  them,  which  was  perhaps 
never  entirely  cured.  He  was  tried  abo  by  a  melancholy  succession  of 
bereavements.  He  buried  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston,  who  became 
the  mother  of  cue  child ;  but  the  mother  and  the  child  were  both  soon 
removed  by  death.  He  married  a  third  time,  and,  on  the  very  night  of  his 
marriage,  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  including  all  his  fumitare, 
and  a  valuable  library,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  England.  Having 
rebuilt  his  house,  he  unfortunately  fell  from  his  horse,  and  so  injured  his 
right  arm  as  to  render  it  permanently  useless ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  he  was  obliged  ever  afterwards  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 
Under  all  these  sore  trials,  he  evinced  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  was  enabled  even  to  rejoice  in  his  tribulation.  He  died  after  a  linger^ 
ing  illness,  January  23,  1660,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hb  age. 

Mr.  Rogers  gave  the  library  which  he  had  gathered  after  the  burning  of  his 
house,  to  Harvard  College,  and  his  house  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  A  part  of  the  land  is  said  to  have  been 
bequeathed  on  condition  that  the  people  should  support  a  pastor  and  teaeher, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  first  settlers ;  but,  as  that  condition 
after  a  while,  neglected,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  Corporation  of  Hi 
vard  College,  and  passed  into  their  hands.  However,  the  land  which  remains 
in  their  possession,  goes  far  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  pariah. 

Cotton  Mather,  after  having  spoken  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Rogers*  ElecUon 
sermon,  says, — 

'^  And  what  respect  all  the  churches  abroad  paid  him.  be  much  more  found  in  hit 
own  church  at  home ;  where  he  was  exceedingly  successml  and  approved  in  his  minia- 
try,  in  which  the  points  of  regeneration  and  union  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith, 
were  those  whereon  he  most  insisted. 

'*  In  the  management  of  those  points,  he  had  a  notable  faculty  at  penetrating  into 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  and  manifesting  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts.  His  prayers 
and  sermons  would  make  such  lively  repr^entations  of  the  thoughts  then  working  in 
the  minds  of  his  people,  that  it  would  amaze  them  to  see  their  own  condition  so  exactly 
represented.  And  his  occasional  discourses  with  his  people,  especiallv  with  the  yonng 
ones  among  them«  and  most  of  all  with  such  as  had  been  by  their  deceased  parents 
recommended  unto  his  watchful  care,  were  marvellously  profitable.  He  was  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  so  laden  with  fruit  that  he  stooped  for  the  very  children  to  pick  off 
the  apples  ready  to  drop  into  their  mouths.  Sometimes  they  would  come  to  his  hooae, 
a  dozen  in  an  evening;  and  calling  them  up  into  his  study  one  by  one,  he  would 
examine  them,  how  they  walked  with  God,  how  they  spent  their  time,  what  good  books 
they  read,  whether  they  prayed  without  ceasing:  and  he  would  therewithal  admonish 
them  to  take  heed  of  such  temptations  and  corruptions  as  he  thought  most  endangered 
them.  And  if  any  differences  had  fallen  out  amongst  his  people,  they  would  forthwith 
send  for  him  to  lay  before  him  the  reason  of  their  diflbrences,*  and  such  was  his  inter- 
est in  them,  that  he  usually  healed  and  stopped  all  their  little  contentions,  before  thej 
could  break  out  into  any  open  flames." 
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JONATHAN  BURR  * 

1639—1641. 

Jonathan  Bubb  was  born  at  Redgrave,  in  SnfFolk,  England,  about  the 
year  1604.  His  early  childhood  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  love  of 
learning  and  the  love  of  religion.  His  parents,  observing  the  promising 
talents  and  dispositions  of  their  son,  determined  to  give  him  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view  to  his  being  devoted  to  the  ministry  j 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  requisite  preparations,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni* 
versity.    . 

After  he  had  been  at  the  University  three  or  four  years,  the  course  of 
hbi  academical  studies  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  country  and 
engage  in  teaching  a  school ;  but  he  btill  continued  his  studies  with  unaba- 
ted ardour.  Though  his  connection  with  the  University  was  thus  prema- 
turely terminated,  and  he  was  out  off  from  advantages  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  aspired,  yet  he  subsequently  recognised  the  goodness  of  God 
in  this  dispensation,  as  it  had  an  important  influence  in  promoting  his 
spirituality,  and  thus  preparing  him  the  better  for  the  great  work  to  which 
his  life  was  to  be  devoted. 

His  first  preaching,  for  any  considerable  time,  was  at  Hominger,  near 
Bury,  in  Suffolk.  Thence  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation 
at  Reckingshal,  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
fidelity ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  he 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  written  covenant  to  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  his  duties.  After  a  few  years,  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  ; 
and  as  he  apprehended  that  there  were  great  evils  coming  upon  the  nation, 
and  that  his  opportunities  for  usefulness  in  his  own  country  were  at  an  end, 
he  directed  his  course  to  New  England.  He  came  hither  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  in  the  year  1639  ;  willing  to  make  any  worldly  sacrifices  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Richard  Mather,  on  the  21st  of  December ;  and  in  February 
following  became  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

The  year  after  he  came  to  this  country,  both  himself  and  his  family  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  small  pox — a  malady  which,  at  that  time, — as  not 
even  inoculation  was  practised,  was  regarded  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
They,  however,  all  recovered,  in  a  good  measure,  from  the  disease  ;  though 
it  undermined  Mr.  Burr's  constitution,  and  probably  shortened  his  days. 

Though  his  ministrations  at  Dorchester  seem  to  have  been  generally  both 
aoceptable  and  useful,  an  unhappy  misunderstanding  arose,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  between  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mather, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  the  occasion  of  considerable  agitation.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Burr  had  been  suspected  of  favouring  some  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  sect  called  Familists;  and  being  required  to  gi#e  his  opinion  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Mather, — the  latter  had  reported  the  exceptionable  expressions, 
without  alluding  to  the  qualification  they  might  receive  from  some  other 
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parts  of  his  statement.  Mr.  Burr  disolaimed  the  views  which  were  impni-' 
ed  to  him.  A  oouncil  was  called,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  another 
magistrate,  and  ten  elders  from  the  neighbouring  churches.  The  oonnctl, 
having  spent  four  days  in  examining  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
i)oth  diese  excellent  men  had  erred,  at  least  in  their  conduct,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  '*  to  set  apart  a  day  for  mutual  reconciliation."  This 
recommendation  was  at  once  complied  with,  mutual  concessions  were  made, 
and  perfect  harmony  was  restored. 

Mr.  Burr's  pulpit  performances  were  so  characterised  by  evangelical  fer- 
vour and  pathos,  that  Thomas  Hooker  was  led  to  say  of  him, — '*  Surely  this 
man  will  not  be  long  out  of  Heaven,  for  he  preaches  as  if  he  were  there 
already."  And  this  prediction  was  quickly  verified.  He  died  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days,  August  9, 1641.  His  death  bed  was  a  scene  of  remark* 
able  triumph.  While  he  manifested  the  tenderest  affection  for  his  wife  and 
children,  he  evinced  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  fullest 
confidence  that  he  was  entering  into  rest.  When  he  saw  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  had  nearly  come,  he  requested  his  friends  who  stood  around 
his  bed  to  withdraw,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  pray  by  himself; 
bat,  perceiving  their  reluctance  to  leave  him,  he  prayed  in  Latin  as  long  as 
his  strength  would  permit.  Then,  calling  to  his  wife,  he  said  to  her, — "  Cast 
thy  care  upon  Ood,  for  He  careth  for  thee ;"  and  shortly  after  uttered  the 
words, — **  Hold  fast.  Hold  fast,"  and  expired. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Burr's  h&bits  and  character  is  from  Cotton 
Mather : — 

''This gracious  man  was  indeed  a  very  humble  man,  and  his  humility  carried  bun 
even  into  a  dejection  of  spirit;  especially  when  by  importunities  he  bad  been  prevail- 
ed upon  to  preach  abroad.  Once  particularly  there  was  a  person  of  quality,  for  whose 
conversion  many  prayers  had  been  put  up  to  God,  by  those  who  hoped  that  God 
might  have  much  honour  A-om  a  man  of  honour  brought  unto  himself.  Mr.  Burr, 
preaching  at  a  place  far  ft'om  his  own  congregation,  had  a  most  happy  success  in  the 
conversion  of  this  gentleman,  who  not  only  acknowledged  this  change  with  much 
thankftilness  both  to  God  and  the  instrument,  but  also  proved  himself  a  changed  man 
in  the  whole  frame  of  his  after  conversation.  And  yet,  coming  home  from  the  preach- 
ing of  that  sermon,  Mr.  Burr  had  a  particular  measure  of  his  lowly  and  modest  reflec- 
tions thereupon :  adding,  '  I  shall  conclude  it  is  of  God,  if  any  good  be  done  by  any- 
thing preached  oy  such  an  unworthy  instrument.' 

''Hence,  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  he  came  home  from  his  public  work,  it  was  his 
manner  f^queutly  to  retire  and  spend  some  time  in  praying  to  God  for  the  pardon  of 
the  sins  which  accompanied  him  in  his  work,  and  in  praising  of  God  for  enabling  him 
to  go  in  any  measure  through  it ;  with  petitions  for  the  good  success  of  his  labours. 

"He then  would  come  down  to  his  family  worship,  wherein  he  spent  some  hours 
instructing  of  the  family  and  performing  of  other  duties ;  and  when  his  wife  desired 
him  to  abate  of  his  excessive  pains,  his  answer  would  be, — '  Tis  better  to  be  worn  out 
with  work,  than  to  be  eaten  out  with  rust.'  It  was  indeed  his  Joy  to  be  spending  his 
lifbunto  the  uttermost  fbr  God,  and  for  his  people;  yea,  he  would  say,  though  be 
should  have  no  temporal  rewards.  Accordingly,  when  any  that  had  been  benefitted 
by  his  ministry,  sent  him  any  tokens  of  their  gratitude,  he  would,  like  Luther,  beg  of 
God,  that  he  might  not  have  his  portion  in  such  things.  And  he  desired  of  his  grate- 
M  iViends,  that,  if  they  had  gotten  any  good  of  him,  they  would  give  unto  God  alone 
the  glory  of  it.  Moreover,  if  he  understood  that  any  had  gained  in  the  oonoem  of 
their  souls  by  his  labours,  he  would  mention  it  in  some  of  his  privater  devotions,  with 
this  expression,—'  Lord,  of  thine  own  I  have  given,  take  then  the  glory  unto  thyself' 
But  when  he  was  debarred  of  his  liberty  to  preach,  he  was  even  like  a  fish  out  of 
the  water:  and  his  very  body  languished  through  a  sympathy  with  the  resentments  of 
his  mind:  saying  that  his  preaching  was  his  life,  and  if  he  were  laid  aside  from  that, 
he  should  quickly  be  dead." 

Mr.  Burr's  widow,  Frances  Burr,  married  the  Hon.  Richard  Bummer  of 
Newbury,  where  she  died  NoTember  19,  1682,  aged  seventy.  Mr.  Barr 
left  four  children.    His  sons  were  Jonathan^  John  and  Simon,    Jonathan 
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wa8  born  in  Eng^nd,  gmdoftted  at  Harrard  College  in  1651,  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Hingham,  and  (according  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,)  died  in 
Canada  in  1690.  John  settled  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  Sirmm  settled 
in  Hingham  about  the  year  1646. 
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HENRY  DUNSTER  * 

1640—1669. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Henry  Dunstsb  nothing  is  now  known,  except  that 
be  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1630,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1684.  The  next  informa- 
tion that  we  have  concerning  him,  is,  that  he  migrated  to  New  England  in 
1640,  in  order  to  escape  persecution  for  his  nonconformity.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  its  earliest  infancy,  was  under  the  care  of  Nathaniel  Eaton,  who 
was  called  simply  Master  or  Professor,  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
place  in  1637  or  1638  ;  but  had  been  removed  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
his  discipline.  Mr.  Dunster,  who  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety,  was,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  placed  Over  the  institution 
with  the  title  of  President.  His  induction  into  office  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1640.  Under  his  direction,  the  College  immediately  took  a  high 
stand.  Besides  attending  strictly  to  its  discipline  and  all  its  more  general 
interests,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  instruction ;  and  no 
doubt  the  impulse  that  he  gave  to  it  has  been  felt  ever  since. 

Mr.  Dunster  continued  for  fourteen  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  much  to  the  acceptance  of  both  the  students  and  guardians  of  the 
College  and  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and,  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  supplied, 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  the  vacant  pulpit  at  Cambridge.  But  he  came 
at  length  to  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ;  and 
those  doubts  led  on  to  a  settled  conviction  that  no  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
Psedo-baptists  is  contuned  in  Scripture.  But  he  did  not  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  separation  from  the  Congregational 
body,  and  was  willing  to  allow  to  others  the  same  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  It  was  deemed,  however,  a  serious  matter  by  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  College ;  and  the  excellent  minister  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Mitchell,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  attachment  to 
Mr.  Dunster,  felt  himself  called  upon  publicly  and  formally  to  oppose  the 
views  which  his  friend  had  adopted.  The  result  was  that  in  October,  1664, 
he  was  induced  to  resign  the  presidential  chair,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncy.  It  is  said  that  the  great  mass  of  ministers  and 
magistrates  of  the  Colony  would  have  gladly  retained  him  in  office,  if  he 
oonld  have  been  persuaded  to  hold  his  peculiar  opinions  silently,  without 
any  attempts  to  propagate  them ;  but  he  was  equally  conscientious  and 
candid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  situation  where  he  might  give  offence. 
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Mr.  Danster,  though  he  beh&red  with  the  utmost  propriety  in  the  whole 
matter  that  led  to  his  resignation,  and  oensnred  neither  the  eondnot  nor 
motives  of  those  who  had  heen  active  in  bringing  it  about,  was  not  disposed 
to  remain  at  Cambridge  after  he  retired  from  his  office.  He  therefore 
removed  to  Scituate,  where  he  was  empl(^ed  in  the  ministry  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  February,  1659.  By  his  last  will,  he  orders 
ed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  magnanimously  bequeath- 
ed legacies  to  the  very  persons  who  had  occasioned  his  removal  from  the 
Presidency.  The  Corporation  of  the  College  have,  within  a  few  years,  taken 
measures  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried. 

President  Dunster  was  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  deportment,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  all  his  relations.  He  was  an  eminent  critic  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew ;  and  when  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  had  been  made  by  Eliot,  Welde  and  Mather,  and  printed  in  1640, 
it  was  committed  to  him  for  revision.  He,  accordingly,  with  the  assistance 
of  Richard  Lyon,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  who 
resided  in  his  family,  improved  the  version,  and  brought  it  into  that  state  in 
which  the  churches  of  New  England  used  it  for  many  years.  He  is  said  t4> 
have  had  .more  poetical  taste  than  most  of  his  brethren,  not  a  few  of  whom 
tried  their  hand  at  writing  verses. 

President  Dunster  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Glover,  who  died  on  his  way  to  New  England  in  1639.  He  had  three  sons : 
Daoidf  bom  in  1645 ;  Henry ^  in  1650 ;  and  Jonathan^  in  1658. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  THACHER,* 

1643—1678. 

Thomas  Teacher  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  minister  at 
Salisbury,  in  England,  and  was  bom  May  1,  1620.  He  gave  evidence  of 
piety  in  very  early  life,  and  was  never  conscious  of  a  change  of  character 
at  any  particular  period.  Having  received  a  good  grammar-school  educa- 
tion, his  father  offered  to  send  him  to  either  of  the  English  Universities ; 
but,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the  religious  subscriptions 
required  of  him  at  those  institutions,  he  declined  his  father ^s  offer  and 
determined  to  migrate  to  America.  His  parents  made  no  objection  to  his 
taking  this  step ;  and  indeed  they  had  intended  to  follow  him  across  the 
ocean  after  a  year  or  two  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
they  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  June  4,  1635.  He  had  occasion,  shortly  alter,  to 
go  from  Newbury  to  Marblehead ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  present!- 
ment  that  the  voyage  would  at  least  prove  a  perilous  one,  he  insisted  upon 
making  the  journey  by  land.  Some  of  his  friends  who  were  to  have 
accompanied  him,  attempted  to  go  by  water,  and  suffered  a  terrible  ship- 
wreck.    A  violent  storm  arose,  and  the  small  vessel  in  which  they  had 
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•mbarked,  struck  against  a  rook,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  whole 
company,  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  got  npon  the  rock ;  but  were 
suocessiycly  washed  off  and  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  Anthony 
Thacher*  and  his  wife,  who  saccceded  in  reaching  an  island.  One  of  the 
persons  who  perbhed  was  the  Rey.  John  Avery.t 

At  an  early  period,  ke  entered  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Channcy, 
then  minister  of  Scitoate,  and  afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College, 
who  undertook  to  ud  him  in  his  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  By 
the  assistance  of  this  eminent  scholar,  in  connection  with  his  own  vigorous 
application,  he  became  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  common  academical 
studies,  but  also  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac, — in  the  first  of  which 
languages,  he  composed  a  Lexicon.  He  was  a  great  proficient  also  in  logic, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics.  He  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  hand-writing,  and  not  only  wrote,  with 
great  ease,  all  the  different  hands  in  the  copy-books  then  extant,  but  pro- 
duced specimqns  of  writing  in  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  characters,  which 
are  almost  inimitable.  As  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period,  he  studied 
both  medicine  and  theology ;  and,  in  both  professions,  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion. He  has  the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  the  first  medical  tract  ever 
published  in  Massachusetts, — namely,  '^  A  brief  guide  to  the  Common  Peo- 
ple in  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles,"  printed  in  1677. 

Having  gone  through  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
be  commenced  preaching  under  highly  &vourable  auspices,  and  was  soon 
invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Weymouth.  Here  he  was 
ordained  January  2,  1644 ;  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
fidelity  and  acceptance,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  May,  1643,  Mr.  Thacher  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Partridge,  the  minister  of  Duxbury.  She  was  a  person  eminent  lor 
her  amiable  qualities,  her  prudence  and  piety.  She  died  in  great  peace  in 
June,  1664,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  After  her  death,  he 
married  a  second  wife  in  Boston, — which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal 
reason  of  his  removal  thither.  He,  however,  was  dismissed  from  his 
church,  and  went  to  Boston  to  reside,  some  time  before  he  received  his 
second  pastoral  charge.  He  preached  occasionally,  but  was  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  practising  as  a  physician,  till  he  was  chosen  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Third  (Old  South)  church.  His  installation  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1669.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  (author  of  the  "  Body  of 
Divinity,")  was  settled  as  his  colleague,  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Thacher's 
death. 

His  ministry  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  and  useful  one.  He  was 
among  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  Colony.  His  sermons  are  said  to 
hftve  been  **  elaborate  "  and  '*  affectionate."  Besides  preaching  twice  on 
tho  Sabbath,  he  maintained  lectures  on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  was 
-particularly  attentive  to  the  children  and  youth  of  his  charge.  But  in 
nothing  was  he  more  distinguished  than  in  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
**  Here,"  says   Cotton  Mather,  **  he  had   an  eminency  above  most  men 

*  Akthovt  TnACRSK  ma  the  ancle  of  the  Rer.  ThomM  Thacherj  mud  OMue  to  New  Englaad 
in  1S35,  with  nine  ehildren.    He  died  at  Yannonth,  aged  eighty. 

t  JoHH  Atzbt  wu  a  minister  in  Bogland,  and  eame  to  this  eonatiy  in  168A.  Upon  liis  arrival, 
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liviog,  for  luB  copioiu,  kis  fluent,  hia  fervent  muincr  of  peiforming  tint 
sacred  exercise.''  His  labours,  both  in  Weymouth  and  in  Boston,  were 
crowned  with  signal  success,  each  of  the  churches  having  greatly  increased 
both  in  numbers  and  graces,  while  under  hia  care.  He  entered  with  great 
zeal  into  the  Quaker  controversy,  which  arose  during  his  time, — ^regarding 
Quakerism  as  a  system  of  unmixed  and  fatal  error,  p 

Mr.  Thacher  died  October  15,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  bad 
been  preaching  for  Increase  Mather  a  sermon  on  I.  Peter  iv.,  18, — the 
last  words  of  which  were, — ''When  a  saint  comes  to  die,  then  often  it  is 
the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  with  him  ;  then  is  the  last  opportunity  that 
the  devil  has  to  vex  the  people  of  God  ;  and  hence  they  then  sometimes 
have  the  greatest  of  their  distresses.  Don't  think  him  no  godly  man,  that 
then  meets  with  doubts  and  fears.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  then  cries  out, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  God  help  us,  that,  as 
we  live  by  faith,  so  we  may  walk  in  it ! "  These  proved  the  last  worda  of 
the  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached ;  for,  immediately  on  leaving  the 
assembly,  he  went  out  to  visit  a  sick  person,  and  took  a  cold  which  settled 
into  a  fever,  and  in  a  short  time  terminated  hia  life.  He  died  in  great 
peace,  a  stranger  to  those  gloomy  doubts  and  apprehensions  to  which  he 
had  so  significantly  alluded  in  the  close  of  his  discourse. 

Mr.  Thacher  left  behind  him  two  sons,  men  of  great  worth  and  respecta- 
bility ;  one  of  whom,  Peter  j  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton, — of  whom 
there  will  be  a  further  notice, — ^and  the  other,  Balph,  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Beside  the  medical  tract  already  referred  to,  there  is  but  one  of  Mr. 
Thacher's  productions  in  print, — ^namely,  a  Fast  Sermon  which  he  preached 
in  the  year  1674,  and  which  was  afterwards  published  by  some  of  his 
hearers,  who  took  it  down  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  title  of  it  ia, 
— *' A  Fast  of  God's  Choosing."  I  have  seen  one  or  two  of  his  manuaonpt 
sermons,  which  are  characterised  by  a  strict  regard  to  method,  by  a  fervent 
evangelical  spirit,  and  especially  by  a  beautiful  ohirography. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  hia 
character : — 

"  From  this  time,''  (the  time  of  his  being  settled  in  Boston,)  **  I  beheld  him  m  the 
metropolis  of  the  English  America,  not  only  dispensing  both  light  and  warmth  unto 
his  own  particular  flock,  but  also,  as  he  had  opportunity,  expressing  a  care  of  all  the 
churches.  And  for  the  comfort  of  those  worthy  ministers,  who  commonly  have  their 
spirits  buffetted  with  strong  temptations  and  sore  dejections,  before  their  performing 
any  special  service  of  their  ministry,  I'll  mention  on^  passage  that  may  a  little 
describe  how  this  worthy  man  became  so  useful:  he  would  say  to  his  son, — '  Son,  I 
never  preach  a  sermon  till  I  cannot  preach  at  all.' 

^'  As  he  was  in  his  whole  behaviour  a  serious,  holy  and  usefdl  man,  so  in  his  govern- 
ment  of  his  ftimily,  he  so  well  ruled  his  own  house,  as  to  give  particular  demonstra- 
tions of  his  abilities  to  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God.  His  domestics  both  loved 
him  and  feared  him,  and  he  was  most  conscientiously  and  exemplarily  careful  about 
their  interior  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  This  appeared  especially  in  the  manage-^ 
ment  of  his  family  worship,  wherein  he  usually  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  he  would  raise  doctrines  from  every  verse  with  brief*  con- 
firmations and  close  applications  thereof,  as  he  went  along.  Tea,  sometimes,  one 
might  hear  from  him  thus  in  one  family  exposition  as  entertaining  a  variety  of  truth, 
notably  and  pungently  expressed,  as  in  several  public  sermons ;  and  he  has  told  hia 
worthy  son,  for  his  encouragement  unto  such  exercises,  that  he  had  found  as  much  advan- 
tage by  them  as  by  most  of  his  other  studies  of  Divinity ;  adding  that  he  looked  upon 
^*  *^  the  Lord's  gracious  accomplishment  of  that  word, — '  Shall  I  hide  anything  flroa 
"ham  f    I  know  Abraham  that  he  will  teach  his  house.' " 
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Cotton  Mather  gives  a  Latin  Elegy  on  Mr.  Thacher,  composed  by  an 
Indian  yonth,  whose  name  was  Eleazar,  then  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 
The  oonoluding  verse  is  in  Greek. 


-•♦- 


JOHN  WOODBRIDGE  * 

1645—1695. 

John  Woodbridge  was  bom  at  Stanton,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  about 
the  year  1613.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  a  distinguished 
nonconforming  minister ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Parker,  well  known  as  a  writer  in  favour  of  nonconformity.  He 
was  sent  to  Oxford  for  hb  education  ;  but,  when  the  oath  of  conformity  was 
required  of  him,  he  left  the  University,  and  pursued  his  studies  privately. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Church  being  rigorously  enforced,  young  Woodbridge 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  dissent,  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  with 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  the 
settlement  of  Newbury  commenced ;  and  he  took  up  land  there,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies,  till  the  news  of  his  father's  death  induced  him  to  visit 
England.  Having  accomplished  his  business  there,  he  returned  to  New 
England,  bringing  with  him  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 
In  1641,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dudley.  He 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and,  in  their  behalf,  purchased  the 
township,  of  Cutshamache,  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  for  six  pounds  and 
a  coat, — which  purchase  the  Sagamore  acknowledged  before  the  Court  in 
1646,  when  Andover  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  with  the  set- 
tlers as  a  teacher,  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town.  It  was  expected  that  a  church  would  be  organized,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  constituted  its  pastor,  in  September,  1644,  at  Rowley, — ^as  Andover 
was  then  too  new  to  be  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  council,  and 
the  people  whom  the  occasion  would  naturally  bring  together.  But  those 
of  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  constituted,  having  belonged  to  other  churches, 
declined  repeating  the  declaration  of  their  faith  and  repentance  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  not  being  satisfied,  sepa- 
rated without  forming  the  church,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  not  ordained  at 
that  time.  They  met  at  Rowley,  in  October  of  the  next  year,  (1645  )  when 
the  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Boston  and  Mr.  Worcester  of  Salisbury. 

Here  Mr.  Woodbridge  continued,  a  faithful  and  acceptable  minister,  till 
the  year  1647,  when,  by  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
his  charge,  and  return  to  his  native  country.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
besides  being  employed  as  chaplain  to  the  Commissioners  treating  with  the 
King  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  preached  for  a  while  at  Andover  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterwards  at  Burford,  St.  Martins,  in  Wiltshire ;  whence  he  was 
ejected  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a 
school  at  Newbury,  and  was  thrown  out  of  it  by  the  Bartholomew  Act. 
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Shortly  after  this,  m  1663,  he  came  again  to  New  Bngland,  bringing  with 
him  a  numerous  family ;  and,  before  he  had  been  long  in  the  eonntry, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Newbury,  as  assistant  to  his  aged  onok, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker. 

After  having  laboured  here  for  several  years,  a  difficulty  arose  between 
him  and  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Church  discipline,  which  finally  became 
so  serious  as  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  ministry  among  them.  He  was 
still  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  winter  of  1684  was  employed  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Richardson,*^  the  minister  of  Newbury,  who  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  by  illness.  Shortly  after  his  dismission,  he  was 
unusually  prospered  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  so  that  the  loss  of  his 
salary  was  abundantly  made  up  to  liim. 

In  1683,  he  was  chosen  an  Assistant ;  and,  after  the  change  of  the  goy- 
emment,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  peace. 

His  wife  died  July,  1691,  fifty  years  after  their  marriage.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  1695,  he  was  attacked  with  strangury,  and  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  after  having  suffered  excruciating  pain,  he  entered  into  his 
rest.  A  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  him  a  few  minutes  before  he  breathed 
hia  last,  but  he  refused  it,  saying, — **  I  am  going  where  I  shall  have  better." 
His  age  was  about  eighty-two. 

He  sustained  an  excellent  reputation,  and  his  death  was  extensiyely  and 
deeply  lamented.  Cotton  Mather  calls  him  "  a  great  reader,  a  great  scholar, 
a  great  Christian,  and  a  pattern  of  goodness  in  all  the  successive  stations, 
wherein  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  placed  him."  He  possessed  a  naturally 
placid  temper,  and  was  a  model  of  urbanity  in  all  his  intercourse.  Possess- 
ing an  eminently  spiritual  mind,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  devout 
meditation.  He  had  great  command  of  his  passions,  could  sustain  himself 
with  dignified  composure  in  scenes  of  extreme  provocation,  and  evinced  the 
utmost  magnanimity  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, proof  against  the  depressing  influence  of  worldly  disappointments. 
When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  word  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  had  suffered 
a  great  loss  of  property,  he  replied, — '*  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  met  with  such  a  disaster!" 

Mr.  Woodbridge  had  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
Three  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law,  were  in  the  ministry,  and  he  lived  to  see 
four  grandsons  preparing  for  it.  His  son  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1664  ;  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killingworth,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1666;  resigned  his  charge  and  was  installed  at  Wethersfield  in 
1679,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1690.  His  son  Benjamin  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  Bristol,  and  in  1688,  was  minister  in  Kittery.  He 
died  at  Medford,  January  15,  1710.  He  wrote  an  ingenious  elegy 
upon  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  which  is  preserved  in  Mather's  Magnalia. 
His  son  Timothy  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Hartford,^  November  18,  1685  ;  and  died 
April  30,  1732,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  ministry.  He  bore  an  active  part  m  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1700.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the 
churches  of  Connecticut. 

•  JoHv  RicHABDBOif  wM  gndoated  in  1666  M  Hanrard  Co11«g«,  of  which  he  wMaVMtov, 
mi  ordained  at  Newbwy,  October  20, 1675;  died  April  27, 1696,  in  his  flfUcih  year. 
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John  Woodbridge,  son  of  the  John  last  mentioned,  and  grandson  of  John 
Woodbridge  of  Andorer,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1694  ;  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  West  Springfield  in  June,  1698 ;  was  married 
to  Jemima  Eliot,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  November  14,  1699 ;  and  died  June  10, 
1718,  aged  forty  years.  Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Benjamin^  were  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  and  settled  in  the  ministry.  The  former  was  first 
settled  at  Poquonoc,  Windsor ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  was  dismissed  and 
installed  at  South  Hadley.  The  latter  was  the  minister  of  Amity, 
(afterwards  Woodbridge,  in  Remembrance  of  him,)  near  New  Haven. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge,  D.  2).,  the  brother  of  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andover,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1622,  and  was  the  first  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  succeeded  the 
famous  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  Christian  casuist.  After  he  was 
ejected  in  1662,  he  continued  to  preach  privately.  In  1671,  upon  some 
relaxation  of  the  rigorous  measures  against  the  nonconformists,  he  resumed 
his  public  labours  and  continued  them  till  about  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  Inglefield  in  Berks,  November  1,  1684,  aged  sixty-two.  He 
had  been  the  minister  of  Newbury  publicly  and  privately  nearly  forty  years. 
He  published  a  sermon  on  Justification  by  Faith,  1653 ;  A  large  defence 
of  it  against  Mr.  Eyre  ;  Church  members  set  in  joint ;  against  lay  preach- 
ers, 1656.  He  also  published  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Noyes,  entitled, 
*'  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  State,  containing  two 
disputations,  1661.     Dr.  Calamy  says, — 


.c 


He  was  a  universally  sccomplifthed  person ;  one  of  a  clear  and  strong  reason,  and 
of  an  exact  and  profound  judgment.  His  learning  was  very  considerable,  and  he  was 
a  charming  preacher,  having  a  most  commanding  voice  and  air.  His  temper  was 
staid  and  cheerful,  and  his  behaviour  very  genteel  and  obliging.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ^nerosity  and  of  an  exemplary  moderation ;  one  addicted  to  no  faction,  bat  of 
a  catholic  spirit.  In  short,  so  eminent  was  his  usefulness  as  to  cast  no  small  reflection 
OD  those  who  had  a  hand  in  silencing  and  confining  him." 


-♦♦■ 
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Thomas  the  skcond,  1646 — 1657. 
Thomas  the  elder,  1658 — 1681. 
John,  1673—1689. 

Experience,  1694 — 1758. 

Thomas  Mayhbw  was  a  resident  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  163b. 
Having,  in  1641,  obtained  of  the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling  a  grant  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he  and  his  son  Thomas  began  a 
settlement  at  Edgarton,  the  following  year.  The  son,  being  deeply  affected 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Indians,  and  possessing 
good  natural  talents,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  preaching  to  these 
uatives  of  the  Island.     He  very  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 

•Mftther's  Mag.,  III.— Mayhew's  Indian  Conrerte,  with  Priooc'a  aoooant.— Neara  Hist.  N. 
£.,  I  ^-^Chaaney^t  RMsarki  on  LandalPi  Bcrmon. 
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language,  and  began  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours  among  them.  He  o(mb- 
menced  his  public  instructions  to  them  in  1646, — ^the  same  year  in  whieh 
the  Apostle  Eliot  began  his  missionary  labours  in  another  part  of  the  ooiin- 
try.  He  had  to  encounter  obstacles  of  various  kinds,  but  nothing  daunted 
by  any,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Bef(»« 
the  close  of  the  year  1650,  one  hundred  Indians  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  serve  the  living  and  true  G^d,  imploring  his  mercy  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  In  1662,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  hea- 
thens had  embraced  Christianity,  and  among  them  eight  Pawaws  or  priests. 
In  1657,  Mr.  Mayhew  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  during  his  absence,  to  Peter  Foulger,  a  philanthro{)ic  and  godly 
man,  and  his  venerable  father,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  Indian 
language,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  The 
ship  in  which  he  took  passage  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  '*  he  was  so  affectionately 
esteemed  of  by  the  Indians  that,  many  years  after,  he  was  seldom  named 
without  tears."  He  wrote,  in  connection  with  John  Eliot,  '*  Tears  of 
Repentance  ;  or  a  further  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Indians  in  New  England." 

His  excellent  father,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  who  had  already  rendered  his  son  much 
assistance  in  his  benevolent  work,  now  entered  largely  into  his  son's 
labours.  Having  persuaded  them  to  adopt  the  English  administradon  of 
justice,  and  finally  to  submit  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  having  no 
prospect,  after  his  son's  death,  of  procuring  for  them  a  stated  minister,  he 
began  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  preach  to  the  natives  as  well  as  the 
English.  Such  was  his  philanthropic  zeal  that  he  sometimes  travelled  on 
foot  through  the  woods  nearly  twenty  miles,  to  perform  these  labours  of 
love.  He  was  instrumental  of  bringing  the  natives  at  Gayhead  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  though  they  had  resisted  all  previous  efforts  to  evangelize  them. 
Between  the  years  1664  and  1667,  he  found  an  active  co-adjutor  in  John 
Cotton,  who  was  afterwards  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  finally  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  In  August,  1670,  an  Indian  church  was  formed  at 
Martha's  Vineyard;  and,  though  Governor  Mayhew  was  then  more  than 
four  score  years  old,  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  become  its  pastor ;  but, 
as  he  declined,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Hiacoomes,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  under  the  younger  Mayhew  in  1653,  was  chosen.  When 
Philip's  war  commenced  in  1675,  the  English  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  were  of 
course  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  natives  were  rendered  entirely  harmless  and  peaceable,  insomuch  that 
the  Governor  actually  employed  some  of  his  converts  as  a  guard.  He  died, 
with  his  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel,  unabated,  in  1681,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  the  second,  left  three  sons, — Matthew,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  in  the  government  of  the  Island  in  1681,  and  also  occaaion- 
ally  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  died  in  1710  ;  Thomas,  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  ;  and  John, 

John  Mathbw,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
among  the  English  at  Tisbury,  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Yinejard ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  commenced  preaching  to  the  Indians.    He  minis- 
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tared  to  the  two  congregations  alternately  every  week.  For  several  years, 
he  received  but  five  pounds  annually  for  his  services ;  but,  such  was  his  seal 
in  the  cause,  that  he  lost  sight  of  every  earthly  consideration  in  labouring 
for  its  advancement.  He  died  February  3,  1689,  leaving  an  Indian  church 
of  a  hundred  members,  and  several  well  instructed  teachers.  He  possessed 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  but  his  only  glorying  was  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Experience  Mayhew  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  January  27,  1673.  In  March,  1694,  about 
five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians, 
taking  the  charge  of  five  or  six  different  congregaiions.  In  1720,  he  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  College.  As  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language, — having  been  familiar  with  it  from  his 
in&ncy,  he  was  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  New  England,  to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  which  work  he  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
completing  it  in  1709.     He  died  November  20,  1758,  aged  eighty-five. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  sermon  entitled  *'  All 
mankind  by  nature  equally  under  sin,*'  1724.  Indian  converts,  (in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  ministers  and  about  eighty 
Indian  men,  women  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  their 
piety,)  1727.  Indian  Narratives,  1729.  A  letter  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
IT^rtr^  Grace  defended  in  a  modest  plea  for  an  important  truth,  1744.  He 
wrote  also  strictures  on  the  conduct  and  preaching  of  Whitefield  in  1743, 
and  two  letters  on  human  liberty  in  a  controversy  with  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
President  of  New  Jersey  College,  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Experience  May- 
hew,  has  said  of  him  that  '*he  would,  had  he  been  favoured  with  common 
advantages  of  education,  have  ranked  among  the  first  worthies  of  New 
England."  And  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  point  of  ability  and  discrimination  as  a  reasoner,  he  was  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  his  son,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston. 

The  sons  of  Experience  Mayhew  were  Joseph,  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1739  to  1765 ;  Nathan, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  Jonathan,  who  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work ;  and  Zechariah,  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  who  was  ordained  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  December  10, 
1767,  devoted  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  the  remnants  of  the  red  men, 
under  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians,  and  died  March  6,  1806,  aged  eighty-nine. 
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JOHN  BROCK  * 

1648—1688. 

John  Brock  was  born  in  Stradbrook,  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  in  the 
year  1620.  In  vory  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  being  brought  under  the 
power  of  religion.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
New  England.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  brought  near  to  the 
grave  by  the  small  pox ;  and,  scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  that,  before 
he  was  seized  with  another  illness,  which,  for  many  months,  kept  his  life  in 
jeopardy.  These  early  afflictions  were  thought  to  have  had  an  important 
influence  in  forming  him  to  a  high  type  of  Christian  character. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  1643,  and  graduated 
in  1646.  He  remained  at  the  College  two  years  after  his  graduation, 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He 
commenced  preaching  in  1648,  and  was  employed  first  at  Rowley,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Isle  of  Shoals.  Ho  removed  from  the  latter  place,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Kedding,  in  1662.  This  was  his  last  field 
of  labour.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  were 
never  intermitted.  The  services  of  the  Sabbath  seem  to  have  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  his  labour,  even  in  respect  to  preaching ;  for  he  almost  con- 
stantly held  private  lectures,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.  Three 
or  four  years  before  his  death,  he  was  again  visited  with  a  dangerous  illness ; 
but,  on  his  recovery  from  it,  he  became  more  remarkable  for  his  spirituality 
and  devotedness  to  his  work  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  At  length  he  told 
one  of  his  family  that  he  had  asked  of  Heaven  this  favour, — that  he  might 
live  but  fourteen  days  after  the  public  labours  of  his  ministry  should  be  at 
an  end.  And  this  prayer  was  answered  to  the  letter ;  for,  after  an  illness 
of  just  fourteen  days,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1688. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Brock  as  having  been  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  faith  and  power  in  prayer.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
remarkable  instances  whicli  he  adduces  : — 


ment,  belonged  unto  the  exercises  of  relijfion,  beiug  arrived,  the  fishermen  came  to 
Mr.  Brock,  and  asked  him  that  they  might  put  by  their  meetinjr^  and  go  a  fisbinjc. 
because  they  had  lost  many  days  by  the  foulness* of  the  weather.  He  seeing  that, 
without  and  against  his  consent,  they  resolved  upon  doing  what  they  had  asked  of 
him,  replied, — *  If  you  will  go  away,  I  say  unto  you,  catch  flsh  if  you  can  !    But  as 


with  all  their  skill,  could  catch  but  four  fishes;  the  five  which  tarried  went  forth  after- 
wards, and  they  took  five  hundred.  The  flshemien.  after  this,  readily  attended  what* 
ever  meetings  Mr.  Brock  appointed  them. 

''A  fisherman  who  had.  with  his  boat,  been  very  helpAil,  to  carry  people  orw  a 
river,  for  the  worship  of  God,  on  the  Lord's  days,  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  lost  his  boat 
in  a  storm.  The  poor  man  laments  his  loss  to  Mr.  Brock ;  who  tells  hinii— '  Go  homr, 
honest  man,  IHl  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord;  you'll  have  your  boat  again  to-mor- 
row.' Mr.  Brock  now  considering  of  what  a  consequence  this  matter,  that  seemed  sk» 
small  otherwise,  might  be  among  the  untractable  fishermen,  made  the  boat  an  article 

•Mather's  Mag.,  lY.— Mmb.  Uiat.  Coll.,  VII.— Stone's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Prentifls.— 
FItoh'i  Scnurn  at  the  oTdinaiion  of  Tocke. 
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of  hii  pnjron;  and  beholds  on  the  morrow,  the  poor  oiad  eomes  rejoicing  to  him  that 
hiB  boat  was  found ;  the  anchor  of  another  yessel  that  was  undesignedly  cast  upon  it 
hafing  strangely  brought  it  up  fVom  the  unknown  bottom,  where  it  had  been  sunk." 


-♦♦- 


JONATHAN  MITCHELL  * 

1649—1668. 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  son  of  Jonathan  Mitchell,  was  born  at  Halifax, 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  year  1024.  His  parents,  who  were  both 
wealthy  and  pious,  were  constrained,  by  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  New  England.  They  arrived  here  in  the  same  ship 
with  Richard  Mather,  August  17,  1635.  Their  first  settlement  was  at 
Concord ;  but  the  next  year  they  removed  to  Saybrook,  and  not  long  after 
to  Wethersfield.  They  subsequently  settled  at  Stamford,  where  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, the  father,  died  in  1645,  aged  fifty-five  years, — leaving  two  sons,  Jfma- 
than  and  David,  The  classical  studies  of  Jonathan  were  suspended  for 
several  years  after  his  arrival  in  America  ;  but  his  tastes  were  so  decidedly 
literary,  that  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  denied  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Richard  Mather,  who  had 
noticed  his  uncommon  powers,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  consent  to  his 
going  to  College.  In  1642,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  the  next  year,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  Harvard  College.  Here  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  truth  under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Shepard  ;  and 
such  was  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  labours  of  that  excellent  man, 
that  he  afterwards  remarked, — *'  Unless  it  had  been  four  years  living  in 
Heaven,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  more  cause  to  bless  God  with  won- 
der than  for  these  four  years,*'  spent  at  the  University.  He  was  a  most 
diligent  student,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  piety.  His  uncommon  literary  and  theological  attainments  in  connec- 
tion with  his  exalted  Christian  character,  led  several  of  the  most.important 
churches  to  make  an  early  application  for  his  services  in  the  ministry.  The 
church  at  Hartford  in  particular  requested  him  to  preach  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  successor  to  Thomas  Hooker.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  there, 
Jane  24,  1649,  from  Hebrews  xi.  27 ;  and,  though  it  would  seem,  from  an 
entry  in  his  diary,  that  he  had  little  freedom  or  enjoyment  in  the  service, 
yet  so  favourable  was  the  impression  on  the  congregation,  that  the  very 
next  day,  they  gave  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor ;  adding  that 
if  he  should  wish  to  remain  a  year  longer  at  the  College,  they  would  imme- 
diately, upon  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation,  advance  l^im  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  library.  Having, 
however,  been  previously  urged  by  Mr.  Shepard  and  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  his  society,  to  return  to  Cambridge,  free  from  any  engagement, 
with  a  view  to  a  settlement  there,  he  declined  the  invitation  at  Hartford, 
and  preached  at  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  on  the  12th  of  August.     On 

*  Ilolmef*  IliBtory  of  Cainhndce.— Holmes'  Am.  Ann.,  I. — Mather'f  Mag.,  IV. — IniiTima 
Matber'ii  Preface  to  Mitchell's  Ten  Bennons. — IlutcbintonV  Hist.  Mass.,  I. — Morton's  N.  B. 
Msm.—llubhard  sllist.  N.  k.— MS.  Reoordof  Mr.  Mitobell'seharoh.— Amer.  Quart.  lUg.,  VIII. 
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(he  succeeding  evening  Mr.  Shepard  remarked  to  him  that  that  was  the 
place  where  he  ought  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and,  upon  being  inform- 
ed by  some  of  his  people  that  the  services  of  the  day  had  been  very  accept- 
able, he  replied, — **  Then  my  work  is  done."  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  Shepard  was  actually  removed  by  death  ;  whereupon  the  people 
unanimously  invited  Mr.  Mitchell  to  become  their  pastor.  He  acceded  to 
their  proposals,  and  was  ordained,  August  21, 1650. 

He  had  been  settled  but  a  short  time,  before  he  was  called  to  a  severe 
trial.  President  Dunster,  who  had  formerly  been  his  Tutor,  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  anti-paedobaptists,  and  preached  several  ser- 
mons denying  the  right  of  baptism  to  any  infant  whatever.  Mr.  Mitchell 
regarding  this  as  a  very  serious  error,  could  not,  in  consistenoy  with  his 
own  convictions,  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  the  relation  he  had  sustained  to  the  President,  and  the  high 
respect  he  bore  for  his  general  character,  he  put  forth  a  vigorous  and  well 
considered  effort  in  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine 
on  that  subject.  Considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stance, and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  President  that  he 
resigned  his  office  and  left  Cambridge  ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell  always  continued 
to  hold  him  in  high  regard,  and,  after  his  death,  commemorated  him  in  an 
ciegy,  honorable  alike  to  the  character  of  both  the  writer  and  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1650,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  and  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. In  1662,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  which  met  in  Boston  to 
diseuss  and  settle  certain  points  in  relation  to  church  membership  and 
church  discipline ;  and  the  result  of  the  Synod  was  chiefly  written  by  him. 
The  determination  of  the  question  relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  those  that  did  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  was  called  the  *'  Half  way  covenant,'*  was  owing  more  to  him 
than  any  other  man. 

His  ministry  at  Cambridge  continued  about  eighteen  years  ;  and  it  was 
characterized  by  uniform  consistency,  zeal  and  devotion.  During  this 
period  he  went  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  system  of  Divinity, 
expounded  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  and  delivered  "  many 
fruitful  and  profitable  sermons  "  on  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  Gospel  bj 
John.  .He  held  also  a  monthly  lecture,  which  was  '*  abundantly  frequented  " 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  well  as  by  his  own  society. 
Just  after  he  had  been  preaching  on  the  words, — **  I  know  that  thou  wUt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  unto  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living," — he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  July  9,  1668,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two. 

Cotton  Mather  says  that  he  **  never  knew  any  death  that  caused  so  great 
mourning  and  lamentation  generally.  He  was  greatly  loved  and  honour- 
ed throughout  all  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge,  and  admired  by 
the  most  competent  judges  of  real  worth." 

His  publications  were  A  Letter  of  counsel  to  his  brother,  written  while 
he  was  residing  at  College  ;  An  Election  Sermon,  1667  ;  A  Letter  concern* 
lug  the  subjects  of  Baptism,  1675 ;  A  Discourse  of  the  glory  to  which  God 
hath  called  believers  by  Jesus  Christ,  printed  at  London  after  his  deatb, 
with  the  Letter  to  his  brother  affixed,  and  reprinted  at  Boston  in  a 
duodecimo  volume  in  1722, 
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He  left  a  yaluable  record  of  the  members  of  his  church,  in  a  folio  MS., 
which  was  found  in  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  Mr.  Prince's  Collec- 
tion, deposited  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  A  small  volume  of 
his  MS.  sermons,  preached  in  1650,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
Danforth,  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1813. 

Mr.  Mitchell  married  Margaret  Shepard,  daughter  of  his  predecessor  by 
his  first  marriage,  and  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters.  Two  of  the 
sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel  in  1681,  and  Jonathan 
in  1687.  The  former  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  died  young  ;  the 
latter  died  in  1695.  The  sons  left  no  posterity.  His  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married,  June  12,  1682,  to  Major  Stephen  Sewall**  of  Salem,  and 
was  the  mother  of  seventeen  children.  In  this  line  descendants  from  Mr. 
Mitchell  still  remain. 

Morton,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  says  of  him, — 

''  He  was  a  person  that  held  very  near  communion  with  God;  eminent  in  wisdom, 
piety,  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  of  a  compassionate  and  tender  heart;  surpass- 
ing in  public  spiritedness ;  a  mighty  man  in  prayer,  and  eminent  at  standing  in  the 
gap;  be  was  zealous  for  order  and  faithfdl  in  asserting  the  truth  against  all  oppugners 
»if  it." 

Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with 

him,  says, — 

'*  He  was  blessed  with  admirable  natural  as  well  as  acquired  parts.  His  judgment 
was  solid,  deep  and  penetrating;  his  memory  was  strong  and  vastly  capacious.  He 
wrote  sermons  very  largely;  and  then  used  with  enlargements  to  commit  all  to  his 
memory,  without  once  lookmg  into  his  Bible,  after  he  had  named  his  text ;  and  yet 
hia  sermons  were  scriptural." 

President  Chauncy,  though  much  older  than  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  openly 
opposed  to  him  in  the  Synod,  said,  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  very 
height, — 

*'  I  know  no  man  in  this  world  that  I  could  envy  so  much  as  worthy  Mr.  Mitcliell, 
for  the  great  boldness,  learning,  wisdom.,  and  meekness,  and  other  qualities  of  an 
excellent  spirit  with  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  adorned  him." 

As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished  for  '*  an  extraordinary  invention, 
curious  disposition,  and  copious  application."  His  voice  was  melodious, 
and  his  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  **  inimitable."  He  spoke  with  *'a 
transcendent  majesty  and  liveliness,"  and  towards  the  close  of  his  dis- 
courses, his  fervency  rose  to  "  a  marvellous  measure  of  energy." 

'Stsphsm  Sew  all,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Jaoe  Bewail,  was  bora  at  Badslr,  England,  Angost 
19,  1657,  and  came  with  bis  parents  to  this  oonntiy  in  1601.  He  entered  Uarvvd  College,  bat 
for  some  reason  did  not  long  remain  there,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Mitchell  in  1 682,  and  shortly 
alter  settled  in  Salem.  Ke  held  various  pnblio  offices,  among  which  were  Notary  Public,  and 
Jnitiea  of  the  Coort  of  General  Sessions.  One  of  his  sons,  SUphen,  was  born  December  14, 
1702;  gmduatedat  Harvard,  1721,  where  he  was  a  Tntor  from  1728  to  1739;  was  an  excellent 
jmaiher,  bat  did  not  settle  in  the  ministry, — became  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  and 
died  a  member  of  Dr.  Mayhew's  ohnroh  in  Boston^  September  10^  1760. 
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SAMUEL  DANFORTH » 

1650—1674. 

Samuel  Danfobth,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  was  bora  at 
Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  September,  1626.  His  father  came 
to  New  England  in  1634,  settled  at  Cambridge,  and  represented  that  town 
in  the  General  Court  in  1636  and  1637.  Cotton  Mather  says, — *'  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  such  estate  and  repute  in  the  vxyrld^  that  it  cost  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  escape  the  knighthood  which  King  Charles  I.  imposed 
upon  all,  of  so  much  per  annum ;  and  of  such  figure  and  esteem  in  the 
churchy  that  he  procured  the  famous  lecture  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  a  fine  manor."  He  died  about  four  years  after  hb  arrival 
here,  when  his  son  Samuel  was  a  little  less  than  eleven  years  old. 
Samuel's  mother,  who  died  three  years  after  his  birth,  had  dedicated  him  in 
her  pious  intentions  to  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  his  father,  in  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  his  departure,  commended  him  to  the  special  oversight  and 
guardianship  of  Thomas  Shepard,  to  whose  church  Mr.  Danforth  belonged. 
Mr.  Shepard  fulfilled  the  trust  with  great  fidelity,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  in  his  young  friend  not  only  a  fine  intellectual  development,  and 
a  habit  of  vigorous  application,  but  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  virtiies 
and  graces  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1643, 
— in  the  second  class  that  received  the  honours  of  that  institution.  He 
was  soon  appointed  tutor ;  and  was  the  second  Fellow  of  the  College,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  catalogue  of  graduates.  His  devotional  habits  at  this 
period  seem  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  the  intetnee 
rapture  which  he  sometimes  experienced  in  connection  with  these  exercises, 
continued  through  life  to  form  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  cherished 
recollections. 

After  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  returned  to  England  in  1641,  the  choioh  at 
Roxbury,  of  which  Mr.  Welde  had  been  pastor,  invited  him  to  become  a 
colleague  with  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  whose  numerous  missionary  engage- 
ments among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  labour  of  translatiiig 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  rendered  some  a8.sistanoe  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  ministry  quite  indispensable.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  ordained  September  24,  1650. 

Mr.  Danforth  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
at  Roxbury,  during  the  residue  of  his  life, — a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  his  end  was 
near ;  and  he  told  his  wife  that,  though  he  had  been  much  concerned  how 
she  and  her  children  would  subsist,  when  he  should  be  taken  from  them, 
yet  he  had  attained  an  entire  confidence  in  God's  gracious  covenant,  and 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  would  be  provided  for.  He  was  seised 
with  a  violent  putrid  fever,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
weather,  while  he  was  on  a  jouraey ;  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  days, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1674,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Such  was  the 
tranquillity  of  his  departure  that  Mr.  Eliot,  his  colleague,  used  to  say, — 
'*  My  brother  Danforth  made  the  most  glorious  end  I  ever  saw.*' 

•Mftther'B  Mag.,  IV.— SaUl7an*s  Hiitory  of  Maine.—Hiatorical  Memoir  of  BUlerioa.^: 
Hiit.  Coll.>  IX.— Am.  Qnart.  Reg.,  VIII.— Emory *f  Tanntoo  Ministry. 
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Mr.  Danforth  was  nndoabtedly  regarded  among  the  greater  lights  of  New 
England  in  his  time.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  remarkable  for  sustaining  all 
his  positions  by  arguments  from  Scripture  ;  for  adhering  closely  to  the  main 
object  before  him ;  for  a  free,  clear  and  rapid  utterance  ;  and  for  a  depth  and 
power  of  feeling  which  in  almost  every  sermon  manifested  itself  in  tears. 
He  never  ventured  extemporaneous  efforts  in  the  pulpit ;  he  not  only  wrote 
his  sermons,  but  wrote  them  twice  over,  in  an  exceedingly  legible  and 
beautiful  character  ;  but  he  committed  every  word  to  memory,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  so  tenacious  that  it  was  never  known  to  fail  him.  He  was  accus- 
tomed, on  the  Sabbath  morning,  to  expound  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  afternoon,  to  discourse  on  the  *'body  of  Divinity''  and 
many  occasional  subjects,  and  several  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  year  1661,  however,  he  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
'*  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,"  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached  in  the  series, — which  was 
the  last  public  service  he  ever  performed,  was  from  Luke  xiv.  14,  '*  Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  His  pastoral  atten- 
tions were  most  exemplary.  He  looked  with  great  care  after  the  sick  and 
tho" afflicted.  He  was  eminently  a  healer  of  divisions ;  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  **they  have  usually  little  peace  of  conscience,  who  do  not  make  much 
conscience  of  peace."  He  was  particularly  watchful  against  the  inroads  of 
immorality  among  the  young.  He  used  his  influence  to  prevent  any,  except 
persons  of  correct  moral  habits,  from  keeping  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment ;  and  when  he  saw  from  his  study  window  any  of  the  people  of  the 
town  tippling  at  the  tavern,  he  made  conscience  to  go  directly  to  them  and 
administer  a  pointed  rebuke. 

Mr.  Danforth,  in  early  life,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
He  published  almanacs  for  several  years,  some  of  which  are  valuable  for 
the  chronological  tables  which  they  contain :  these  tables  were  used  exten- 
sively by  Mr.  Prince  in  his  New  England  Chronology.  He  published  also 
an  astronomical  description  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1664,  with  a 
brief  theological  application.  He  maintains  that  a  comet  is  a  heavenly 
body,  moving  according  to  defined  laws,  and  that  its  appearance  is  porten- 
tous. His  other  publications  are,  An  Election  Sermon,  1670 ;  and  The  cry 
of  Sodom  inquired  into,  upon  occasion  of  the  arraignment  and  condemna- 
tion of  Benjamin  Goad  for  his  prodigious  villanies,  1674.  Several  specimens 
of  his  poetry  are  found  in  his  almanacs,  which  are  amusing  for  their  quaint- 
nesB,  though  they  show  considerable  talent  at  versification. 

Mr.  Welde  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Danforth,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — 

*'  Mighty  in  Scripture,  searching  out  the  sense, 
**  All  the  hard  things  of  it,  unfolding  thence; 
"  He  lived  each  truth,  his  faith,  love,  tenderness, 
"Kone  can  to  th'life,  as  did  his  life  express; 
"  Our  minds  with  Gospel  his  rich  lectures  fed, 
"  Luke  and  his  life  at  once  are  finished ; 
"  Oar  new  built  church  now  suffers  too  by  this, 
"  Larger  its  windows,  but  its  lights  are  less." 

Mr.  Danforth  was  married,  in  1651,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Wilson 
of  Boeton.  After  his  death,  she  married  a  Mr.  Buck  of  Boston,  where  she 
died  September  13,  1713,  in  her  eighty-first  year.  Mr.  D.  had  twelve 
children,  of  whom  SaTnuel,  the  first  bom,  died  in  1653,  and  the  next  three 
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died  in  1659.  The  address  which  the  fathw  delivered  at  the  graves  ef 
these  three  children,  is  preserved  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  breathes  a  spirit 
of  unqualified  submission.  JoAn,  the  fifth  child, — bom  November  8,  1660, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1677,  was  the  minister  of  Dorchester.  Sam' 
liely  the  second  of  the  name, — born  December  18,  1666,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1683,  was  the  minister  of  Taunton.  His  daughter  Mary  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  June  4,  1683,  and  they  lived 
together  fifty-one  years.  Another  daughter  died,  October  26,  1672.  Mr. 
Danforth  had  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Jonathan,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Deputy  Governor,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  added  in  respect  to  the  two  sons  who  were  cler- 
gymen : — 

John,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  ordained  as  successor  to  the  Kev.  Josiah 
Flint  of  Dorchester,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1682.  He  received,  as  his  col- 
league, the  Kev.  Jonathan  Bowman,*  on  the  5th  of  November,  1729.  He 
died  May  26,  1730,  aged  seventy  years.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  departure  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lord  t  and  his  church  for  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  1697  ;  The 
right  Christian  temper  in  every  condition,  endeavoured  (as  the  Lord  voach- 
safed  to  assist)  to  be  set  forth  and  recommended,  1702 ;  The  vile  profana- 
tions of  prosperity  by  the  degenerate  among  the  people  of  Gx>d  ;  Fast 
Sermon  at  Boston,  1703 ;  The  blackness  of  sins  against  light,  or  men's 
offering  violence  to  their  knowledge:  a  Sermon,  1710  ;  A  Sermon  on  King 
Hezekiah's  bitterness  and  relief,  1710 ;  Judgment  begun  at  the  house  of 
God  and  the  righteous  scarcely  saved,  1716 ;  Two  Sermons  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake,  to  which  is  added  a  Poem  on  Peter  Thacher  of  Milton,  and 
Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton,  1727.  A  Poem  on  the  death  of  Ann  Eliot, 
and  verses  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  John  Eliot. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  John  Danforth  is  from  Blake's 

Manuscript  Annals:  — 

*'  He  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  understood  mathematics  beyond 
most  men  of  his  function.  He  wus  excccdiDg charitable  and  of  a  very  peaceful  temper. 
He  had  a  good  taste  fur  poetry.  He  took  much  pains  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  many 
of  the  good  Christians  of  his  flock,  by  writing  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  for  their  grave- 
stones; and  yet  the  world  is  so  ungrateful  that  he  has  not  a  line  written  to  preserve 
his  memory.  He  was  buried  in  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton'st  tomb;  and  there  alsu 
lieth  his  consort,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Danforth." 

The  other  son,  Samuel,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Taunton  in  the  year 
1687.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Allen  of  Boston.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1727.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705,  a 

"JoNATHAV  BowxAV  was  bom  at  Lexington;  ma  gradnated  at  Harrard  College  in17S4; 
rsrigned  bis  pastoral  ohaige  on  the  14th  of  December,  1773}  and  died  March  SO,  177&,  aged 
sixty -eight. 

t  Joseph  Lord  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1091 ; 
and  died  June  S,  1748. 

X  William  Stougbtov,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Israel  Stoai^hton,  was  a  native  of  Dorofaester,  aad 
was  graduated  at  Harrard  CoUege  in  1660.  He  went  to  England,  and  bad  a  Fellowship  at  New- 
College,  Oxford.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  preacher  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  but  was  ejected  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1602,  and  returned  to  New  England  the  same  year.  Though  not  ase(> 
tied  minister,  he  was  appointed  to  preaoh  the  Election  &rmon  in  1068,  which  was  considered  a 
remarkably  felicitous  effort.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  he  deolined  an  invi- 
tation  to  become  his  soooessor  In  1071.  he  was  obosen  a  Magistrate;  and,  in  1077,  went  to 
England  as  an  agent  for  the  Prorinee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court.  Being  appointed  Lieutenant  GoTcmor  in  1092,  he  wss  Commander-in-chief 
from  1094  to  1699,  and  sgain  in  1700.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  July  7,  1701,  aged  serentj.  He 
"  tinguished  for  Us  leaming,  patriotism  and  piety.  He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  Bsr- 
lUsfe. 
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▼erjiiniisiuil  attention  to  religion  prevailed  among  his  people,  of  whicH  he  gave 
an  interesting  account  in  three  Letters  which  are  preserved  in  Prince's  Chris- 
tian History.  He  pablished  A  Eulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard,  1713  ;  An  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1714  ;  and  An  Essay  concerning  the  singing  of  Psalms,  1728. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  left  behind  him 
a  manuscript  Indian  Dictionary,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  as  there  is  a  reference  under  every  word  to  a  passage 
of  Scripture. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Baylies  says  of  him, — 

* '  He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  retaining  the  attachment  of  his  people.  They  were 
eager  to  settle  him,  and  their  interest  in  him  endured  unto  the  end.  •  •  •  •  His 
various  qualifications  rendered  him  extremely  useful  in  town,  and  while  he  instructed 
his  people  in  all  things  touching  their  spiritual  welfiire,  they  found  his  advice  and  aid 
no  less  useful  in  their  temporal  matters.  He  acquired  over  them  an  unbounded  influ- 
ence, which  he  exercised  for  the  general  good ;  and  although  some  of  them  might  dis- 
like advice,  which  too  often  came  in  the  shape  of  a  command,  yet  as  nothing  was 
meant  but  their  good,  they  acquiesced  and  were  grateful.  All  his  contemporaries 
represent  him  as  a  person  of  great  learning,  and  he  certainly  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation through  life.'' 


-#♦■ 


URIAN  OAKES * 

1652—1681. 

Urian  Oakss,  the  son  of  Edward  Oakes,  wts  bom  in  England,  in  the 
year  1631.  His  father  came  to  New  England,  with  his  family,  about  the 
year  1634,  while  this  son  was  a  mere  child.  He  seems  to  have  settled  first 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  to  have  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  died, 
October  13,  1689.  He  was  a  Eepresentative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Cambridge  for  fifteen  years ;  and,  after  his  removal  to  Concord,  represented 
that  town  also,  one  year. 

In  his  early  childhood,  the  son  exhibited  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper, 
which  oontmued  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  through  life.  He  experienced 
a  signal  preservation  from  drowning,  which  Cotton  Mather  says,  Ood 
designed  that  he  might  be  "a  Moses  unto  his  people."  He  received  his 
education  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1649.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar ;  and,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  published  at 
(/ambridge  a  set  of  Astronomical  calculations^  with  this  motto  on  the  title 
page : — *'  Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvis ;"  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  make  an  allusion  not  only  to  his  youth,  but  to  his  very 
diminutive  siee. 

As  he  inclined  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  remained  at  Cambridge 
prosecuting  his  studies,  until  he  took  his  second  degree  and  commenced 
preaching.  His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Boxbury.  Shortlj 
after  this  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  after  having  been  some 
time  a  chaplain  to  an  eminent  personage,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Titchfield,  in  Hampshire.  By  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  living  and  forbidden  to  preach.     He,  however,   found  an 

*  Farmer's  Oen.  Reg.— Mather's  Mag.,  IV.^Noiioon.  Mem.,  II.— Holmes*  Hiitory  of  Omi- 
Wdfe.— Poiroe't  BkUwj  of  Harvard  umTonltj.— QvinQj'a  do.,  I. 
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aflyhim  in  Uie  fkmily  of  Colonel  Norton,  a  person  of  great  worih  and  oon- 
sideration ;  and,  after  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  in  some  measure  abated, 
he  resamed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  as  a  colleague  with  a  Mr. 
Sjmmons. 

The  church  in  Cambridge  having  in  July,  1668,  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Oakes 
as  a  suitable  person  to  be  Mr.  Mitchell's  successor  ;  and  accordingly  they 
despatched  a  messenger  to  England  to  apprize  him  of  their  wishes.  Having 
obtained  the  advice  and  sanction  of  a  council  of  ministers,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  ;  and,  after  repeated  delays  occasioned  by  the  sickness  and  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  a  subsequent  personal  illness,  he  came  to  America  in 
1671,  and  commenced  his  ministry  at  Cambridge  on  the  8th  of  November 
of  that  year.  The  church  kept  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  Qod  for. 
sending  them  such  a  pastor.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  from  II.  Cor. 
XII.,  11, — "  I  be  nothing." 

On  the  resignation  of  Pr.  Hoar,  as  President  of  Harvard  College,  in 
1675,  Mr.  Oakes  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but,  though 
he  declined  to  accept  the  Presidency,  he  consented  to  take  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  College  with  the  rank  and  duties  of  President, — ^which  he  held 
for  four  years.  Several  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  President  having  been 
made  during  this  period,  Mr.  Oakes  was  again  chosen,  in  February, 
1679,  and  accepted  the  office,— only,  however,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge.  The  condition  was  assented  to, 
and  he  held  the  two  offices  of  President  and  Pastor  until  the  close  of  his 
life. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  brief  period.  He  had  been  subject  to  a  quar- 
tan ague,  which  often  unfitted  him  for  public  service.  But  he  was  at  length 
seised  with  a  malignant  fever,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  proved  fatal.  His 
church  assembled  with  the  expectation  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
administered  to  thtfin,  when  they  were  met  with  the  overwhelming  inteUi- 
genoe  that  their  pastor  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  died  July  25, 
1681,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Oakes  published,  beside  the  **  Astronomical  calculations**  already 
mentioned.  An  Artillery  Election  sermon,  1672 ;  An  Election  sermon,  1673 ; 
An  Elegy  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Charlestown,  1677  ;  A  sermon 
at  Cambridge  on  the  choice  of  their  military  officers  ;  A  Fast  sermon. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Election  sermon  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 

style,  while  it  illustrates  his  views  of  Church  government, — ^a  subject  whieh, 

at  that  period,  was  very  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  : — 

"  I  profl'ss  I  look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Congregational  way,  as  the  boon,  the 
gratuity,  the  largess  of  Divine  bounty,  which  the  Lord  graciously  bestowed  upon  hts 
people  that  followed  him  into  this  wilderness;  and  a  great  part  of  the  blessing  on  the 
head  of  Joseph  and  of  them  that  were  separate  from  their  brethren.  Those  good 
people  that  came  over  hither,  showed  more  love  and  zeal  and  affectionate  desire  of 
communion  with  God  in  pure  worship  and  ordinances,  and  did  more  in  order  to  it, 
than  others,  and  the  Lord  did  more  for  them  than  for  any  people  in  the  world,  in 
shewing  them  the  pattern  of  his  house,  and  the  true  scriptural  way  of  Church  gov- 
ernment and  administrations.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  at  a  n«  plus  ultra,  and 
that  nothing  was  left  unto  the  discovery  of  after  times ;  but  the  beginning  work  was 
substantial! V  done  by  them;  they  were  set  in  the  right  way,  wherein  we  are  now  to 
proceed  and  make  a  progress.  It  will  be  our  wisdom,  interest  and  duty,  to  follow 
them  as  they  followed  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Refbrmation  in  King 
Edward's  days  was  then  a  blessed  work,  and  the  Reformation  of  Geneva  and  Scot- 
land was  then  a  larger  step,  and  in  many  respects  purer  than  the  other;  and  te  mf 
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pari  I  ftilly  belicTe  th«t  tbe  Congrogational  way  (kr  exceeds  bolh,  And  is  the  higbesi 
step  that  has  been  taken  towards  relbrmation,  and  for  the  substance  of  it,  is  the  very 
way  that  was  established  and  practised  in  the  primitive  times  according  to  the  insti'- 
tution  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  a  sweet  temperament  in  tiie  Congregational  way ; 
that  the  liberties  of  tiie  people  may  not  be  overlaid  and  oppressed,  as  in  the  Classical 
way,  nor  the  rule  and  authority  of  the  Elders  rendered  an  insignificant  thing,  and 
traiupled  under  foot  as  in  the  way  of  the  Brownists:  but  that  there  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliation or  due  concurrence  in  the  balancing  of  the  one  justly  with  the  other.  Anid 
herein  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  frame  of  Church  government,  (for 
it  is  not  any  politic  or  prudential  contrivance  of  man,  but  modelled  by  the  Great  Law- 
giver, the  Lord  Jesus,)  is  greatly  to  be  admired  by  us." 

Inoreasc  Mather  in  a  PrefiEice  to  a  discourse  of  Mr.  Oakes,  published 
shortly  after  his  decease,  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

**  There  have  been  several  of  the  name  heretofore  renowned  for  their  rare  accom- 
plishments in  some  particular  faculty,  wherein  they  have  excelled.  •  •  •.  But  an 
age  doth  seldom  pntduce  one  so  many  ways  excelling,  as  this  author  was.'  If  we  con- 
sider him  as  a  Divine,  as  a  Scholar,  as  a  Christian,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  he  did 
must  excel.  I  have  often  in  my  thoughts  compared  him  unto  Samuel  among  the 
prophets  of  old ;  inasmuch  as  he  did  truly  fear  God  from  his  youth,  and  was  betimei 
improved  in  early  ministrations,  and  yras  at  last  called  to  be  head  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  in  this  Xew  English  Israel,  as  Samuel  was  President  of  the  College  at  Naioth. 
And  in  many  other  particulars  I  might  enlarge  upon  the  parallel,  but  that  it  is  incon- 
veaicDt  to  extend  such  instances  beyond  their  proportion. 

''Heu  tua  nobis 
"  Morte  simul  tecum  solatia  rapta  r 

'*  It  may,  without  reflection  upon  any,  be  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  lights 
that  ever  shone  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  is  ever  like  to  arise  in  our  horizon. 
Uc  is  now  become  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  being,  as  one  speaks  con- 
cerning a  great  worthy,  an  ornament  unto  Heaven  itself." 

President  Oakes  seems  to  have  been  specially  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Cotton  Mather  supposes  that  ** America 
never  had  a  greater  master  of  the  true,  pure,  Ciceronian  Latin.*'  He  oaUs 
him  '*  the  Lac  tan  tins  of  New  England."  At  the  commencement  in  1678, 
President  Oakes  pronounced  an  oration  in  Latin,  in  which  he  introduced  a 
long  paragraph  commemorative  of  his  friend  the  Bey.  Thomas  Shepard  of 
Charlestown,  who  had  deceased  a  few  months  before.  That  paragrapli  is 
preserved  in  the  Magnalia. 


■♦•■ 


MICHAEL  WIGGLESWORTH  * 

1653—1705. 
MiCHASL  WiGQLESWORTH  was  bom  in  England,  of  godly  parents, 
October  28,  1631.  Though  they  had  much,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to 
detain  them  in  their  native  country,  yet  the  higher  value  which  they  placed 
upon  liberty  of  conscience,  led  them,  at  great  sacrifice  of  their  temporal 
interests,  to  look  for  a  home  on  thu  side  the  ocean.  After  many  difficulties 
and  dangers,  they  landed  in  Charlestown, — Michael  being  then  not  quite 
seven  years  old.  After  remaining  there  seven  weeks,  the  family  removed 
by  sea  to  New  Haven,  in  October,  1688.  They  seem  to  have  been  now  in 
somewhat  straitened  circumstances;  for  the  subject  of  this  notice,  in 
describing  their  situation  at  this  time,  many  years  after,  says, — "  We  dwelt 
in  a  cellar,  partly  under  ground,  covered  with  earth,  the  first  winter.*'     He 

•  Michael  WigglesworOi's  Dlaiy  and  Antobiogiaphy.— Histoiy  of  IlCsldea. 
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was  early  placed  in  the  school  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  Esekiel  Cheeirttr, 
under  whom  he  made  such  proficiency  that  he  began  to  write  Latin  compo- 
sitions before  he  was  nine  years  old.  But  his  father,  being  visited  with  a 
lameness  from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  obliged  to  take  him  from  bis 
studies,  that  he  might  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He,  however, 
returned  to  his  studies,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  three  years 
after  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1651.  He 
was  appointed  a  Fellow  and  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  shortly  after  his  gradua- 
tion. In  a  document  prepared  by  himself,  the  original  of  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  still  in  existence,  he  pays  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  father's 
piety  and  self-denial,  in  dispensing  with  the  labours  of  an  only  son, — which 
seemed  so  necessary  to  him  in  his  enfeebled  state,  and  assisting  him,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  education. 

Having  been  strictly  and  religiously  trained,  he  was  preserved,  before 
and  during  his  college  course,  from  all  open  immorality;  and  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  being  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  regard  to  self.  He 
was  diligent  in  his  studies,  but  his  diligence  was  prompted  by  mere  worldly 
ambition.  But  about  six  months  before  he  graduated,  he  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  and  the  purposes  of  his  life ; 
and  from  this  time,  (to  use  his  own  language,)  he  "  learned  to  study  with 
Qod,  and  for  God."  Before  this,  he  had  intended  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession; but  he  now  resolved,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  theological  studies  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge  as  a  tutor. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Maiden  ;  but  it  was  several  months  before  he  concluded  to  accept  the  invi« 
tation.  And  it  was  not  till  he  had  supplied  the  pulpit  a  year  and  a  half, 
that  he  would  consent  to  be  fully  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office.  This  was 
in  or  about  the  year  1654. — some  six  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

Within  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  it  appears  from  his 
private  diary  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  disease  that  proved  greatly 
embarrassing  to  him  in  his  public  duties ;  and,  after  about  eight  or  nine  years, 
his  labours  were  entirely  suspended.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1663,  he 
sailed  for  Bermuda  in  search  of  health,  and  remained  there  about  seven 
months  and  a  half;  but  he  seems  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  rough  and 
tedious  passage  than  he  was  benefitted  by  the  change  of  climate  ;  and  he 
returned  home  not  a  little  discouraged.  For  twenty-one  years, — that  is 
until  1685,  his  labours  in  the  ministry  were  entirely  intermitted ;  though  he 
still  retained  his  pastoral  charge,  and  had  three  colleagues  successively 
settled — ^namely,  Benjamin  Bunker,*  Benjamin  Blackman,t  and  Thomas 
Cheever.t     During  his  long  illness,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  medicine, 

•Bbnjamih  Bunkbr  was  the  son  of  George  Bunker  of  Cbarlcstown ;  was  born  in  1635;  «»• 
fradnated  at  Harrard  College  in  1658;  xns  ordained  at  Maiden,  Deoember  0, 1663;  and  died 
FVbruary,  1670. 

t  Bbnjamiic  Blackman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Blookman,  flnt  minister  at  StvatfoiU, 
Conn. ;  was  gmdnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1663 ;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  in  1674;  and  icrigned 
his  charge  in  1678.  He  left  in  oonsequenoe  of  dissatisfaction,  and  nine  years  after  saed  tbe  tofwa 
for  arrears  of  his  salary.  On  leaving  Maiden,  he  preached  at  Scarboro',  Maine;  and  in  1683 
was  a  Representative  of  the  town  of  8aco.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Boston. 

t  Thomas  Chbbvbr  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  schooI-masUr,  Esekiel  Cheev«r;  was  giadv- 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677 ;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  Jnly  27,  1681 ;  and  was  dismined  in 
oonsequenoe  of  charges  being  sustained  against  him,  May  20,  1686.  After  living  many 
retirement,  he  recovered  public  confidence  and  was  installed  flnt  pastor  of  the  dumb  in 
October  10, 1 7  i  6,  and  died  November  27,  1749,  aged  ninely-thiMT 
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and  practised  it  very  successfully.  At  the  date  above  mentioned,  when  his 
chnreh  had  become  reduced  to  a  state  of  distressing  embarrassment,  he  was 
suddenly  and  wonderfully  restored  to  health,  and  was  enabled,  for  twenty 
years  more,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  the  Election 
Hermon  which  he  preached,  about  a  year  after  he  resumed  his  duties,  he 
made  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  protracted  affliction  from  which  he  had  then 
been  recently  delivered.  Judge  Sewall,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  refers 
to  it  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 

''  Id  his  prayer  he  said,  that  we  may  know  the  things  of  our  peace  in  this  our  day, 
and  it  may  be  the  last  of  onr  days.  He  acknowledged  God  as  to  the  Election;  and 
bringing  him  forth  as  it  were  a  dead  man,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the  dead,  to 
preach." 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  died  of  a  fever  on  the  10th  of  June,  1705,  just  after 
he  had  commenced  his  seventy-fourth  year.  The  funeral  sermon,  of  which 
there  is  only  a  single  perfect  copy  known  to  be  extant,  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  its  author  on  the  title  page,  but  is  evidently  the  production  of 
Increase  or  Cotton  Mather;     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"  It  was  a  surprise  unto  us  to  see  a  little  feeble  shadow  of  a  man,  beyond  seventy, 
preaching  usually  twice  and  thrice  in  a  week ;  visiting  and  comforting  the  afflicted ; 
encoaraging  the  private  meetings;  catechising  the  children  of  the  flock;  and  manag- 
ing the  government  of  the  church;  and  attending  the  sick  not  only  as  a  pastor  but  a 
'physician  too;  and  this  not  only  in  his  own  town,  but  in  all  those  of  the  vicinity. 
Thus  he  did  unto  the  last;  and  was  but  one  Lord's  day  taken  oflT before  his  last/'    * 

At  the  commencement  succeeding  his  death,  which  was  then  on  the  4th 
uf  July,  Edward  (afterwards  President)  Holyoke  pronounced  the  Bachelors* 
uration,  and  alluded  most  respectfully  to  the  deceased  minister  as  MaldoTm' 
tus  Orthodoxus, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth's  publications  : — The  Day  of 
Doom:  A  Poem,  1662.  A  Poem  on  the  sanctification  of  afflictions,  1669. 
Election  sermon,  1686.     Artillery  Election  sermon,  1696. 

He  left,  among  other  unpublished  writings,  a  poem,  entitled — **  GKmL'b 
controversy  with  New  England,  written  in  the  time  of  the  great  drought. 
Anno  1662." 

Mr.  Wiggles  worth's  first  wife,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hobson 
from  Rowley,  died  December  21,  1659.  Of  his  second  wife  the  only  me- 
morial extant  is  the  following  inscription  on  her  grave  stone: — **Here  lies 
the  body  of  Martha  Wigglesworth^  late  wife  to  Michael  Wigglesworth,  who 
died  September  11,  1690,  aged  about  twenty-eight."  By  this  marriage  he 
had  five  children.  His  last  wife  was  Sybil  Sparhatok  of  Cambridge.  Her 
only  child  was  Edward^  who  became  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vard College.  She  died  at  Cambridge,  August  6,  1708,  in  the  fifty-fonrth 
year  of  her  age. 

Samuelf  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  February  4, 1688,  0.  S., 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707 ;  and  afterwards  remained  there 
pursuing  his  studies  for  two  years.  In  1710,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  place  and  com- 
menced teaching  a  school.  In  connection  with  this,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  theological  study,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  January  20, 1712.  After 
labouring  for  some  time  at  Dracut  and  at  Groton,  and  receiving  and  declin- 
ing two  calls  from  the  former  place,  he  returned  to  Ipswich  Hamlet  as  a 
minister,  instead  of  a  physician,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  their 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27  th  of  October,  1714.     Here  he  coniin- 
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ued  his  labours  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September  3,  1768,  ib  hk 
eightieth  year.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Dennis,  • 
1727  ;  A  Sermon  before  a  society  of  young  men  for  religious  improTemeni, 
1727 ;  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Warrent  in  Wenham,  1733 ; 
An  Election  sermon,  1733 ;  A  short  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  New- 
bury in  the  "  Christian  History";  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Rogers,  1746  ;  Controversial  pamphlet  in  respect  to  the  result  of  a  oouneal, 
1746  ;  Convention  sermon,  1751 ;  Two  sermons  to  his  parishioners  enlisted 
for  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  1755 ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1760 ;  A  con- 
troversial pamphlet  about  admitting  persons  from  the  neighbouring  ohurohe«, 
1765 


-•«- 


JOHN  R0GERS4 

1656—1684. 

John  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  was  bom, 
probably,  at  Assington,  England,  where,  for  several  years,  his  father  exer- 
cised his  ministry.  He  came  with  his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  and  studied,  as  was  not  uncommon 
in  his  time,  both  medicine  and  divinity.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ips- 
wich, first  in  1656 ;  and  previous  to  that  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  very  active  employment.  The  reason  for  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  he  was  subject  to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  which  led  his  father  to  say  in  his  will,  that  '*  however 
John  was  his  eldest  son,  he  should  not  leave  him  a  double  portion,  because 
he  was  not  serviceable.**  The  subsequent  life  of  the  son,  however,  was  an 
effectual  refutation  of  his  father's  early  opinion  concerning  him ;  as  he  not 
only  showed  himself  a  vigorous  student,  but  discharged  with  exemplary 
fidelity  the  duties  belonging  to  his  public  relations.  As  he  shared  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  with  Mr.  Cobbet  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  his  parochial 
labours  were  of  course  very  much  lightened ;  and  as  his  salary,  during  a 
part  of  the  time,  was  less  than  their's,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  expected 
to  perform  the  greater  amount  of  service.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  took 
the  principal  charge  of  the  Thursday  Lecture,  while  the  other  concerns  of 
the  church  and  parish,  devolved  on  them.  But  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
a  minister,  he  performed  those  of  a  physician,  having  a  larger  medical  prac- 
tice than  any  other  physician  in  the  town.  It  has  been  said  that  **  his 
inclination  to  the  study  of  physic  withdrew  his  attention  from  theology ;" 
but  this  cannot  be  true  in  any  such  sense  as  that  he  retired  from  the  minis- 
try ;  for  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  that  his  salary 
as  a  clergyman  was  voted  him  down  to  1681,— the  last  year  of  his  resideoce 
there. 


*  Josiah  Dbnnis  wu  born  at  Ipswioh  ^ «»  gradiuted  at  HMrard  Collage  in  17S3;  was 
minister  of  Yarmouth  in  1727*,  and  died  in  1763. 

fJoHH  WARRBinraB  bom  at  RoKbnry;  irMgrBdaatedatHarrardOoUegein  1726;  watordiliMd 
at  Wenham,  September  10,  1733*,  and  died  JnXj  10,  1749,  a^red  fortj-five. 

t  Mather's  Ma«.,  IV.— Felt's  Hist,  of  Ipswich.— Peiroe's  Hist,  of  Harr.  CoU.— QiriBSX'f 
do.,  I.— Fanner's  Gen.  Reg.— AUcn's Biog.  Diet. 
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After  the  death  ol  Mr.  Oakes,  President  of  Harrard  OoUege',  Inoreage 
Mather  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  and  he  having,  at  that  time, 
declined  the  appointment,  the  honour  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He 
was  elected  in  April,  1682,  and  was  inaugarated.  August  12, 1683.  But 
his  time  of  service  in  this  new  field  was  very  short.  While  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  College,  with  the  prospect  of  a  popular  and  successful  administration, 
his  life  was  unexpectedly  terminated.  He  died  July  2,  1684,  the  Hay  after 
Gommenoement,  aged  fifty- three  years. 

Cotton  Mather  has  left  the  following  characteristic  testimony  concerning 
President  Rogers : — 


"  He  was  one  of  so  sweet  a  temper  that  the  title  of  deliciie  humani  gentrii  might 
have  on  that  score  been  given  him ;  and  his  real  piety  set  oif  with  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman,  as  a  gem  set  in  gold.  In  his  Presidentship  there  fell  out  one  thing 
particularly  for  which  the  College  has  cause  to  remember  him.  It  was  his  custom  to 
be  somewhat  long  in  his  daily  prayers,  (which  our  President  used  to  make,)  with  the 
scholars  in  the  College  Hall.  But  one  day,  without  being  able  to  give  reason  for  it,  he 
was  not  so  long^  it  may  be  by  half,  as  he  used  to  be.  Heaven  knew  the  reason!  The 
scholars  returnmg  to  their  chambers,  found  one  of  them  on  fire,  and  the  fire  had  pro- 
ceeded BO  far,  that  if  the  devotions  had  held  three  minutes  longer,  the  College  had. 
been  irrecoverably  laid  in  ashes,  which  now  was  happily  preserved.  But  him  also  a 
premature  death  snatched  away  from  a  society  that  hoped  for  a  much  longer  enjoy- 
ment of  him,  and  counted  themselves  under  as  black  an  eclipse,  as  the  suUHid  happen 
to  be  at  the  hour  of  his  expiration." 

Mr.  Rogers  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  Dennison.  She  died 
June  13,  1723,  aged  eighty- two  years.  They  had  six  children, — three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  President  Leve- 
rett,*  of  Harvard  College.  His  son  Daniel  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1686,  was  a  physician  in  Ipswich,  and  perished  in  a  snow  storm  on  Hampton 
Beach,  December  1,  1722, — leaving  a  son  Darnel y  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Littleton,  March  15, 
1732,  and  died  in  November,  1782,  aged  seventy-six.  His  son  Nathaniel 
was  bom  February  22,  1670 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard , College  in  1687 ; 
was  ordained  the  second  minister  of  the  First  church  in  Portsmouth,  May  3, 
1699;  and  died  October  3,  1723,  aged  fifty-four.  His  son  John  was  bom 
July  7,  1666  ;  was  graduated  at  Hansard  College  in  1684 ;  was  ordained  at 
Ipswich  October  12, 1692 ;  and  died  December  28, 1745  ;  aged  seventy-nine. 
He  left  three  sons  who  were  ministers, — John  who  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1711  ;  was  ordained  at  Kittery,  October  25,  1721;  and 
died  October  16, 1773,  aged  eighty-one ; — Nathaniel^  who  was  born  March 
4,  1704;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721  ;  was  ordained  as  his 
father's  colleague,  October  18,  1727;  and  died  in  1775,  aged  seventy- 
two; — and  Darnel,  who  was  bom  July  28, 1707  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  at  Exeter,  N,  H.,  August  31,  1743;  and 
died  in  December,  1785,  aged  seventy-nine. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wigglesworth  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  John  (son  of  President)  Rogers : — 

''  lie  was  blessed  with  a  clear  appreliension,  and  sound  jndpnent;  wasof  a  thought- 
ful and  inquisitive  mind.    In  the  diligent  improvement  of  which  natural  advantages 

«  JoBH  LavERBTT,  a  grandson  of  Gov.  John  Lererett,  was  gradoated  at  llanrard  College  in 
1680.  Ue  was  inooesnTely  a  tutor  in  College ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Sneak- 
er of  the  House;  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  Couneil;  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court;  a  Judge 
of  the  Probate  of  Wills;  and  President  of  Harvard  College.  To  this  last  offioe  he  was  inducted, 
Jaonaiy  U>  1708,  and  he  held  it  tiU  his  death,  which  occurred,  Maj  8,  1724.  He  was  eminent 
as  a.  8tal*w^,  a  Divins,  .aad  the  Head  of  a  literary  institution .  Tn  the  early  part  of  his  life  ha 
•oosMioDaUy  preached. 
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through  the  hlessing  of  God,  he  acquired  much  knowledge.  Ghrirt  wm  pleaaed  to 
make  him  a  wise  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  What  a  multitude  of  most 
instructive  discourses  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  hath  he  delivered 
from  hence!  How  edifying  even  his  private  and  pleasant  conversation  to  such  as  Tis- 
ited  him!  The  doctrines  of  grace  hung  much  upon  his  lips.  He  understood  them 
clearly  and  taught  them  ungainsayingly.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  treasure  of  grace  as  well  as  gifts.  If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  and 
judged  by  its  fruits,  we  have  reason  to  think  him  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  learning; 
as  great  a  Christian  as  a  Divine.  There  are  many  living  witnesses  of  the  success  of 
his  ministerial  labonrsi  as  was  a  multitude  who  went  before  him  to  glory,  both  of  which 
shall  be  hi^ crown  when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear.  His  old  age  was  not  infirm 
and  decrepit,  but  robust,  active  and  useful,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine  to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  of  life  in  action.'' 

It  appears  from  the  Proyincial  Records  that  in  December,  1705,  the 
Legblature  ordered  two  pamphlets,  sent  them  by  John  Rogers  and  John 
Rogers  Jr.,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  near  the  whipping  post 
in  Boston.  One  of  these  individuals  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Re?. 
John  Rogers  last  mentioned,  and  the  other  his  son  ;  and  the  pamphlets 
probably  related  to  the  opposition  which  the  House  was  making  to  her 
Hajesty's  instructions  to  the  Governor,  in  regard  to  his  salary  and  some 
other  exciting  topics.  But,  notwithstanding  this  marked  expression  of  dis- 
approbation, Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  the  very  next  year  (1706)  to  preach 
the  Election  sermon  ;  an  honour  which  possibly  may  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  %  consideration  of  his  having  been  treated  in  the  matter  of  the 
pamphlets  with  undue  severity.  This  sermon  was  published,  &»  was  also 
one  which  he  preached  in  1739,  on  the  death  of  John  Appleton.  He  also 
contributed  an  account  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  his  congregation  to 
Prince's  "  Christian  History." 


-#♦■ 


WILLIAM   HUBBARD  * 

1656t— 1704. 

William  Hubbard  was  the  son  of  William  Hubbard,  who  came  to 
New  England  as  early  as  1630,  and,  after  a  few  years,  established  himself 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  which  town  be,  for  several  years,  represented  in 
the  General  Court.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  speakers,  and 
most  influential  members,  of  the  Assembly  in  1637.  From  Ipswich  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  about  1670,  leaving  three  sons,  William, 
Richard  and  Nathaniel. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  England  in  1621,  came  with  his 
father  to  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1642,  with  the  first  class  that  graduated  at  Harvard 
College.  From  the  time  that  he  left  College  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
thirty-five  no  record  of  his  life  remains  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that,  during 
this  period,  he  studied  theology,  and  was,  for  some  time,  an  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich.     About  the  year  1656  he  was  ordained 

•  Holmes*  Am.  Ann.,  I.— Hotohinaon's  Hist.  Mass.— Miss.  Hist.  CoQ.',  VII.— FelVs  Hisl. 
rf  Ipswieh.— Am«r.  QoMt.  R«g.,  VIII.— Eliot's  Biog.  Diet.— Yoons's  Chnm.— Felt's  Bool. 
ffist.  N.  B.  I.  -o  --• 

t  The  Tew  when  he  wm  faivited  to  be  a  ooUeagne  wllh  Mr.  Oobbetat  Ipvvloh;  bsHMtad 
piwably  been  in  the  minisUj  some  yean  befofe. 
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as  ooUeagtte  with  Mr.  Cobbet,  who,  though  in  the  yigour  of  life,  reqxdred  an 
assistant,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  his  ministerial  labours.  Ipswidh 
was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  eligible  places  of  settlement  for  a  minis- 
ter in  New  England, — having  a  larger  degree  of  talent  and  intelligence 
than  almost  any  other  town.  It  had  been  settled  **by  men  of  good  rank 
and  quality,  many  of  them  having  the  yearly  revenue  of  largo  lands  in 
England,  before  they  came  to  this  wilderness."  Whatever  leisure  Mr. 
Hubbard  could  command  amidst  his  professional  engagements,  (and  this 
probably  was  considerable,  as  Mr.  Cobbet  continued  active  in  the  ministry 
to  an  advanced  age,)  he  devoted  to  historical  investigations.  His  first  his- 
torical work  was  **  A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1676 
and  1677;  with  a  supplement  concerning  the  war  with  the  Pequods  in 
1637 ;"  also,  "  A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land, from  Pascataqua  to  Pamaquid."  The  whole  was  published  at  Boston 
in  1677.  The  .same  book  was  licensed  and  printed  in  London,  the  same 
year,  under  the  title  of  "  The  present  state  of  New  England."  In  1678, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  which  not  improbably  had  some 
connection  with  this  publication. 

The  *'  History  of  New  England"  was  completed  in  1680,  and  the  narra- 
tive is  brought  down  to  that  time.  In  that  year  it  was  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  **  to  peruse  it  and  give  their 
opinion."  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  committee  had  performed  the 
service  assigned  them  ;  owing,  as  has  been  supposed,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
difficulty  of  decyphering  Mr.  Hubbard's  manuscript.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  1682,  the  General  Court  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  author,  "  as 
a  manifestation  of  thankfulness"  for  this  History,  *^he  transcribing  it 
fairly  that  it  may  be  more  easily  perused.^*  He  seems  to  have  procured 
some  person  to  copy  it  for  him ;  as  the  MS.  which  now  exists  in  the  archives 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  in  his  hand-writing, 
except  the  emendations.  It  was  published  by  the  Historical  Society, 
encouraged  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  the  Legislature ;  but  its  value  was 
considerably  diminished  by  the  publication  of  Governor  Winthrop's  MS., 
by  Mr.  Savage  in  1825  and  1826,  from  which  Mr.  Hubbard  seems 
to  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  &cts  relating  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  of  which  he  treats.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  in  view 
of  the  known  fairness  of  his  character,  that,  if  the  introductory  leaves  of 
his  MS.  had  not  been  lost,  there  would  probably  hav^  been  found  in 
them  a  reference  to  Winthrop  and  other  authorities,  which  would  have 
forbidden  the  idea  that  he  wished  to  make  any  undue  claim  to  originality. 
HLs  history,  as  it  is,  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  written  amidst  the  cares  and  labours  incident  to  an 
extensive  pastoral  charge. 

In  1685,  Mr.  Hubbard  lost  his  venerable  colleague,  Mr.  Cobbet,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  For  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  alone  in  the 
ministry ;  but,  in  1686,  he  received  as  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  John  Denni- 
son,*  grandson  of  his  early  friend  and  parishoner.  Major  General  Dennison. 

•  JoBii  DEWHiiioir,  the  son  of  John  and  HMth»  (Symonds)  Dennison,  «M  gndoAted  ftt  Hir- 
md  College  in  1684.  He  died  in  hii  twenty-foorth  year,  learing  a  wife,  Sliiabeth,  daochtei 
ct  Nathaniel  Saltonelall  of  Haverfalll,  who  afterwacdi  married  the  Rev.  BoUod  Cotton  of  Saod- 
wieby  and  died  in  Boiton,  Joly  9, 1726,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year.  # 
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Hr.  Dennison  died  in  1689,  and  three  years  after,  the  Rev.  John  Refers, 
6on  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  succeeded  him,  as  Mr.  Hubbud't 
colleague.  This  connection  was  probably  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  first  wife. 

Dr.  Eliot  states  that  Mr.  Hubbard  presided  at  the  commencement  at 
Harvard  College  in  1684  ;  and  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  President 
Rogers.  However  this  may  have  been,  (and  the  evidence  of  the  alleged 
fact  seems  to  be  equivocal,)  it  is  certain  that  he  was  invited  to  perform  such 
a  service  in  1688,  as  the  notice  of  his  appointment  by  Sir  Edmond  Andros 
is  still  in  existence  ;  but,  as  there  were  no  degrees  conferred  that  year,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  appointment  was  fulfilled. 

In  August,  1702,  Mr.  Hubbard  had  become  so  much  enfeebled  by  age, 
that  he  requested  Jiis  parish  to  provide  **  more  help  to  carry  on  the  minis- 
try ;"  and  the  next  year  he  gave  up  all  ministerial  labour,  and  his  people 
voted  him  sixty  pounds  as  a  gratuity.  Thus  gradually  approaching  his^ 
latter  end,  which  he  had  made  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  by  habitual  and 
devout  meditation,  he  died  September  14,  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
His  congregation  subsequently  voted  thirty-two  pounds  to  pay  his  funend 
charges. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  publications,  besides  those  already  named,  were, — An 
Election  Sermon,  1676  ;  A  Fast  Sermon,  1682  ;  A  Funeral  Discourse  on 
Major  General  Daniel  Dennison,  1684  ;  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  churches  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  John 
Higginson  of  Salem. 

John  Dunton,  the  famous  Boston  Bookseller,  after  a  vbit  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard in  1686,  thus  describes  him : — 

"  The  benefit  of  nature  and  the  fatigue  of  study  have  equally  contributed  to  his 
eminence.  Neither  are  we  loss  obliged  to  both  than  himself:  he  iVeely  commanlcates 
of  his  learning  to  all,  who  have  the  happiness  to  share  in  his  converse.  In  a  word,  lie 
is  learned  without  ostentation  and  vanity ,  and  gives  all  his  productions  such  a  delicate 
turn  and  grace,  (as  seen  in  his  printed  sermons  and  history  of  the  Indians,)  that  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  the  child,  make  a  clear  discovery  and  distinction  of  the 
father  J  yet  he  is  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  of  strict  morals,  and  has  done  as  much 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  as  most  men  in  New  England." 

Governor  Hutchinson  gives  hiifl  the  character  of  "  a  man  of  learning, 
and  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind,  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of 
Catholicism,"  which  be  thinks,  **  was  not  accounted  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  character  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Dr.  Eliot  represents  him  as  "for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister 
in  the  county  ^  Essex  ;  equal  to  any  in  the  province  for  learning  and 
candour,  and  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer." 

Mr.  Hubbard  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  his  predecessor,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers.  In  his  seventy-third  year,  he  married  for  a  second  wife. 
Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Pearce.  This  marriage,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Frisbie,  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  parish ;  for  though  she  was  a 
Berious  and  discreet  person,  she  was  not  from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
for  that  reason,  was  considered  as  not  qualified  for  her  station.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard had  as  many  as  three  children  born  before  the  death  of  their  grand- 
father Rogers,  m  1656.  Their  names  were  John,  Nathamel  and  Margaret. 
Margaret  married  the  Hon.  John  Pynchon  of  Springfield,  and  died  there 
November  11, 1716.  ' 
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INCREASE  MATHER,  D.  D.* 

1657—1723. 

I1COBBA.8S  Mathcr  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  and  Catharine 
(Hoolt)  Mather,  and  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Jane  21, 1639.  He  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  increase  of  every  sort,  with  which 
the  country  was  favoured,  about  the  time  of  his  birth. 

He  discovered  great  intellectual  precocity  in  his  early  childhood ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  decline  the  usual  innocent  diversions  of  children,  yet  he 
greatly  outstri])ped  all  his  school-mates  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  So 
rapid  was  his  improvement  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  After  remaining  there  about  a  year,  his 
parents,  with  a  view  to  favour  his  naturally  feeble  constitution,  removed  him 
from  College,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  who 
was  then  settled  at  Ipswich.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  w'hen  Mr. 
Norton  removed  to  Boston,  and  he  accompanied  him  and  continued  for 
several  years  under  his  instruction.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1656. 

As  his  moral  and  religious  education  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care,  by  both  his  parents,  and  especially  by  his  excellent  mother,  he  showed 
himself  seriously  inclined  from  early  childhood  ;  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  more  decided* 
ly  upon  his  immortal  interests.  He  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  which  he  lamented  deeply  his  sinfulness  before  God,  and  endeavoured  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  salvation  is  offered ;  and  at  length  found 
the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  had  so  much  desired.  He  resolved  now  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  believing  that  in  this  way  he  could  serve 
Ood  and  his  generation  more  effectually  than  in  any  other. 

He  commenced  preaching  the  year  after  he  graduated.  One  of  his  first 
sermons  was  preached  in  his  father's  pulpit  at  Dorchester,  and  was  regarded 
not  only  by  his  father,  but  by  the  audience  generally,  as  marked  by  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  as  giving  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 

His  elder  brother,  Samuel,  who  wa^i  then  a  minister  in  Dublin,  invited 
him  to  come  over  and  make  him  a  visit ;  and,  his  father  having  given  his 
consent,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  He  sailed  for  England,  July  3,  1657| 
and  arrived  there  after  a  passage  of  five  weeks.  Having  spent  a  little  time 
at  London,  and  afterwards  in  visiting  his  father's  friends  in  Lancashire,  he 
made  hb  way  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  by  his  brother  with  every 
expression  of  fraternal  affection.  By  his  brother's  advice,  he  entered  his 
name  as  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  June,  1658,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  that  institution,  having  first 
performed  all  the  exercises  required  by  its  statutes.  He  became  a  great 
fiavourite  with  Dr.  Winter,  the  Provost  of  the  College ;  and  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  which  honour,  however,  he  declined^  As  the  cli- 
mate of  Ireland  seemed  unfavourable  to  his  health, — notwithstanding  he  had 
the  most  encouraging  offer  to  induce  him  to  remain,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  England  ;  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  became  preacher  to  John 
Howe's  parish  at  Torrington,  in   Devonshire,  near  to  the  residence  of  his 

•  Life  bj  Cotton  Mather.— Nonoon.  Mem.,  II.— Mftther'i  Mag.,  UI.    Pttiree'i  Hirt.  Hanr. 
Coll., — Qidiiej  ■  do. 
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brother  Nathaniel,  who  was  then  minister  of  Barnstable.  Mr.  Howe,  on 
the  death  of  the  Protector,  having  returned  to  Torrington, — Mr.  Mather 
aooepted  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  of  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1659, 
to  go  into  that  island,  and  preach  on  Sabbath  morning  at  the  Castle,  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  town  called  Peter^s  Port.  He  removed  thence  to 
Gloucester,  where  he  would  willingly  have  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mimstry ;  but,  foreseeing  an  approaching  revolution,  he  returned  to  Guern- 
sey, where  he  resided  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  About  this  time,  a 
requisition  was  made  upon  all  the  commissioned  officers  in  those  parts,  to  sign 
a  paper  declaring  that  they  believed  the  times  then  were,  and  would  be,  happy. 
This  paper  Mr.  Mather  refused  to  sign  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  salary  that  had  not  been  paid ;  but 
he  providentially  escaped  the  loss.  Upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Governor 
of  the  island,  the  alternative  was  presented  to  him  of  either  conforming  or 
quitting  the  place  ;  and  he  chose  the  latter.  From  Guernsey  he  now  came 
to  England ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  offered  there  a  living  of  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  conform,  he  unhesitatingly  rejected  the 
proposal.  Having  by  this  time  become  satisfied  that  his  prospects  of  useful- 
ness in  that  country  were  at  best  extremely  dubious,  he  determined  to 
re-cross  the  Atlantic,  and  seek  a  field  of  labour  in  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Mather  sailed  from  Weymouth,  June  29, 1661,  and  landed  in  Boston 
about  the  first  of  September  following.  He  reached  home  unexpectedly  to 
his  &thcr ;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival, — his  brother  Eleazar 
frofld  Northampton  being  at  Dorchester,  the  two  brothers  occupied  their 
father^B  pulpit.  Applications  for  his  services  were  made  almost  immediate- 
ly from  various  places.  During  the  first  winter,  he  preached  half  of  the 
time  for  his  aged  father  at  Porchester,  and  the  other  half  at  the  North 
church  in  Boston,  where  he  was  afterwards  called  and  settled.  His  instal- 
lation, however,  did  not  take  place  until  May  27,  1G64,  on  which  occasion 
his  father  gave  him  the  charge. 

He  was  married,  March  6,  1662,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children, — three  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  His  first  son,  Cotton,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day.  His  second  son,  Nathaniel,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1685,  and  died  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  greatly  distinguished  for 
bb  attainments  in  learning  and  piety.  When  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  had 
carefully  read  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  was  able  to  converse  familiarly  in  Latin.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed also  for  his  attainments  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology 
and  rabbinical  learning.  His  third  son,  Samuel,  was  graduated  at  Harva^ 
College  in  1690,  went  to  England  and  became  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theo- 
logical treatises.  One  of  Dr.  Mather's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev* 
Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  John  White*  of 
Gloucester.   • 

When  Mr.  Mather  returned  to  New  England,  he  found  the  churches  not 
a  little  agitated  by  a  controversy  on  the  question, — "  Who  are  the  legiti- 

•  John  White  wu  amtiTB  of  Brookline;  wu  ordained  at  Glonoester,  Ma«.,  April  2!,  170S; 
and  died  Jaaoaiy  16,  1760,  a^^ed  eighty-three.    He  pnbliihed  <'New  FnglindB  T  ■mrntntioM 
viider  these  three  heads— the  decay  of  the  power  of  Godliness:  the  danger  of  Anniman  priael 
pita;  the  deelinlng  stat*  of  our  ehansh  oiders,  Ae"  1734. 
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mate  subjects  of  baptism?"  Tho  Synod  convened  at  Boston  in  1662,  put 
forth  the  doctrine  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infan- 
cy, and  were  not  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  gave  a  public  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  baptized,  while  yet  the  parents  did  not 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Mr.  Mather,  for  a  while,  opposed  the  result 
of  the  Synod,  though  his  father  was  strongly  on  the  other  side ;  but  he 
liimself  ultimately  became  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  Synodical  propositions. 
He  publicly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion  with  the  most  manly  and  Christian 
frankness. 

In  1679,  in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  calamities  under  which  the 
Colony  had  been  struggling,  in  connection  with  the  great  need  that  was  felt 
of  a  public  reformation,  a  Synod  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Boston,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  churches  in  the  Colony.  Mr.  Mather  had  much  to  do  in 
bringing  the  government  to  adopt  this  measure,  as  well  as  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod  after  it  had  convened.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  **  consider  what  the  evils  were  that  had  provoked  God 
to  bring  his  judgments  on  New  England,  and  what  was  to  be  done  that 
these  evib  might  be  reformed."  The  result,  with  a  preface,  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Mather,  who,  on  the  day  when  it  was  presented  to  the  government, 
preached  a  sermon  on  '*  the  danger  of  not  being  informed."  In  May,  1680, 
the  Synod  had  a  second  session  at  Boston;  and  Mr.  Mather  was  Moderator. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  was  then  agreed  upon',  and  the  preface  to  it  was 
written  by  himself. 

After  the  death  of  President  Oakes,  which  occurred  July  25,  1681,  Mr. 
Mather  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  College.  He  presided  at  the  next 
commencement,  and  conferred  the  degrees;  but,  owing  to  the  great  unwil- 
lingness of  his  church  to  part  with  him,  he  declined  the  appointment,  though 
he  consented  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  some  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  institution,  until  the  Presidential  chair  should 
be  filled.  He  was  relieved  from  this  labour  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Rogers  in  the  following  year  ;  but  when,  in  1684,  Mr.  Rogers  died, 
Mr.  Mather  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  office.  He  now  accepted  it,  ou 
condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  in  Boston,  while  be 
would  reside  at  Cambridge  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  This  condition 
was  agreed  to,  and  his  extraordinary  ability  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
fulfil  his  duties  in  both  places,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
He  held  the  office  of  President  until  1701,  when  he  resigned  it  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  requiring  the  President  to  reside  at 
Cambridge.  On  taking  leave  of  the  office,  which  he  did  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  country  at  large,  he  delivered  a  farewell  discourse  to  the  students  of 
the  College,  breathing  an  admirable  spirit,  and  filled  with  pertinent  coun- 
sels.    An  extract,  at  least,  of  this  address  is  in  print. 

In  1692,  he  was  presented  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  Col- 
lege over  which  he  presided,  with  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a  degree  was  conferred  in  British 
America:  the  next  was  seventy-nine  years  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge. 

From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  British  throne, 
there  existed  no  very  pleasant  relations  between  him  and  the  people  of 
Masaachusetts ;  and  the  state  of  things  constantly  grew  worse,  until  the 
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latter  end  of  the  year  1683,  when  His  Majesty  presented  them  with  the 
alternative  either  of  making  a  full  submission  of  their  charter  to  his  plea- 
sure, or  of  having  a  quo  warTanto  against  it  prosecuted.  Mr.  Mather  was 
requested  to  give  his  views  of  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  freemen  of  Boston ;  on  which  occasion  he  earnestly  dissuaded 
them  from  tamely  yielding  up  their  liberties,  and  argued  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  not  knowing  what  his  providence 
might  effect  for  them,  than  thus  to  deliver  themselves  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  men.  There  was  a  universal  response,  by  acclamation,  to  his  views  ; 
and  the  vote,  being  taken,  was  perfectly  unanimous.  This  act  of  the  people  of 
Boston  exerted  no  small  influence  on  the  country  at  large.  Some  malicious 
persons  belonging  to  the  adverse  party  forged  a  letter  bearing  his  name, 
(attempting  to  imitate  his  hand-writing,)  full  of  impertinent  as  well  as 
treasonable  expressions,  and  sent  it  to  a  worthy  person  in  Amsterdam.  It 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  read  before  the  King  and  Council ;  but  the 
evidence  of  its  being  a  forgery  was  so  palpable,  that  no  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Mather  on  account  of  it  was  attempted.  Judgment,  however,  was  entered 
against  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony ;  and,  in  1686,  (Charles 
having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  James  II.,  his  successor,  sent  over  a  Gov- 
ernor, with  a  commission  that  enabled  him,  with  three  or  four  other  men, 
(whereof  none  were  chosen  by  the  people,)  to  make  what  laws,  and  levy 
what  taxes,  they  pleased. 

Soon  after  this,  King  James  published  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. Whatever  the  secret  design  of  this  may  have  been,  it  proved  of 
advantage  to  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  religious  privileges  as  well 
as  civil  rights  seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  point  of  extinction.  When  this 
declaration  reached  New  England,  a  number  of  the  ministers  and  their 
churches,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mather,  made  an  address  to  the  King, 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  benefits  which  this  measure  of  royal  lenity 
secured  to  them.  It  was  forthwith  suggested,  that  if  some  person  were  to  be 
sent  to  England,  bearing  to  His  Majesty  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  churches,  it  might  materially  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Colony. 
Mr.  Mather  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  execute  that  commission ; 
and,  his  church  having  unanimously  concurred  in  the  proposal,  he  consented 
to  go.  As  soon  as  the  officers  of  the  government  were  apprised  of  this, 
they  made  vigorous  opposition  to  the  movement,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
detain  him  by  instituting  a  process  against  him  for  aUeged  defamation,  in 
his  having  intimated  a  suspicion  that  the  famous  Edward  Randolph*  was 
the  author  of  the  forged  letter.  Mr.  Mather  having  been  acquitted,  they 
were  lying  in  wait  to  arrest  him  again  on  the  same  charge,  when  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  privately,  and  get  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  England.  He  set  sail  April  7, 1688,  on  board  the  President, 
and  landed  at  Weymouth  on  the  6th  of  May.  About  the  close  of  the  same 
month,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Whitehall,  presented  his 
addresses,  was  graciously  received,  and  was  allowed  to  lay  before  him  an 
account  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country. 

He  had  no  less  than  six  interviews  with  His  Majesty  in  the  course  of  six 
months  ;  the  design  of  which,  on  his  part,  was  to  make  the  King  understani 

*  Edward  R^hdolph  was  vent  over  in  1676,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Colonirs,  He 
WM  bitterly  hostile  to  New  England,  and  was  the  princinnl  instmment  of  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachnsetts  of  their  eharter  privilei^.  He  oWined  an  onenviaUe  disUnetioa  dariag 
the  short  administration  of  Andros.    He  died  in  the  West  Indies. 
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and  redress  the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  his  New  England  subjects 
were  still  labouring.  The  King  was  always  full  of  fair  words  and  gracious 
promises ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  not  in  what  he 
Haid,  and  that  he  really  intended  no  favour  to  the  Colonies.  His  ignoble  reign, 
however,  was  of  brief  continuance,  as,  in  November  of  this  same  year, 
(1688,)  the  revolution  commenced,  which  resulted  in  terminating  it,  and  in 
placing  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 

Shortly  after  the  revolution,  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
declared  that  the  restoration  of  charters  was  one  object  that  he  had  in  com- 
ing to  England,  and  earnestly  requested  that  the  charters  of  New  England 
might  be  restored,  as  well  as  those  of  Old  England.  His  Highness  replied 
that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  in  relation  to  it,  and  would  give  orders 
to  his  secretary  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  there  were  circular  letters 
drawn  up  to  all  the  plantations,  and  to  New  England  among  the  rest,  con- 
firming all  their  old  Governors  until  further  order.  Mr.  Mather,  perceiving 
how  disastrously  this  measure  would  operate  upon  his  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, earnestly  petitioned  that  the  letter  designed  for  those  plantations  might 
be  stopped ;  and  the  Prince  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  He  succeeded  in 
having  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  charter  introduced  into  Parliament ; 
and  it  actually  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  before  it  was  reached 
by  the  Upper  House,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  thus  it  was  lost.  As 
there  was  no  prospect  that  New  England  would  find  any  favour  with  the 
next  Parliament,  Mr.  Mather  now  attempted  to  bring  by  a  writ  of  error  in 
judgment,  the  case  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  out  of  Chancery 
into  the  King's  Bench ;  but  here  also  he  was  defeated.  Nothing  now  remain- 
ed but  to  have  recourse  to  royal  favour  in  procuring  a  new  charter.  In  this 
he  at  length  succeeded  ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Board  of  Council,  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1692,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  in  company  with  the  new  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps  ;  and 
they  arrived  safe  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of  May.  Soon  after,  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  province  was  convened,  when  the  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  returned  Mr.  Mather  thanks  for  his 
**  faithful,  painful,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  serve  his  country."  **  The 
Great  and  General  Asticmbly  appointed  also  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  through  the  Province,  for  granting  a  safe  return  to  hb 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  who  have  indus- 
trioualy  endeavoured  the  service  of  this  people,  and  brought  over  with  them 
a  settlement  of  government,  in  which  their  Majesties  have  graciously  given 
us  distinguishing  marks  of  their  royal  favour  and  goodness."  During 
the  four  years  in  which  Mr.  Mather  was  in  England,  he  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Kingdom,  and  he 
lefi  behind  him  a  reputation  which  would  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  year  in  which  he  returned  (1692)  was  memorable  for  the  witchcraft 
delusion.  Though  he  was  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  he  strongly  opposed  the 
horrible  proceedings  of  that  period  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  book  that  he  pub- 
lished, entitled — **  Cases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft,"  had  much  to 
do  in  arresting  the  delusion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  he  had  been  in  the 
country  when  the  mania  first  appeared,  he  would  at  least  have  prevented 
some  of  its  more  terrific  manifestations. 
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After  his  return  from  England,  he  continued  in  the  futhful  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  President  of  the  College,  until  1701,  and  as  pastor  of  the 
North  church,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Cotton  Mather, 
was  settled  as  his  colleague  in  1684, — the  year  when  he  assumed  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  College  ;  so  that  the  church  was  not  without  a  stated  pastor 
during  his  residence  in  England,  or  without  a  pastor  in  the  midst  of  them, 
while  he  resided  at  Cambridge ;  and  this  official  connection  with  his  son  must 
have  been  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  him,  especiallj  under  the  infirmiUos  of 
age.  His  intellect  did  not  perceptibly  decline  until  he  was  past  eighty. 
On  the  day  that  he  attained  to  fourscore,  he  preached  a  highly  interesting 
and  appropriate  sermon  from  Ezekiel,  xvi.  5. — "  The  day  when  tboa  wast 
born  ;*' — which  was  taken  down  by  some  one  of  his  hearers,  and  afterwards 
published.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1722,  he  concluded  the  exercises  of 
a  Fast  day,  kept  by  his  church,  with  a  prayer  of  remarkable  pathos  and 
power.  Within  two  days  after,  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  affection,  from 
which  he  was  soon  relieved,  though  it  left  him  so  feeble  that  he  never  after- 
wards went  abroad.  From  this  time,  he  suffered  under  a  complication  of 
diseases,  and  his  mind  sometimes  so  far  sympathized  with  his  body,  as  to 
lose  temporarily  its  accustomed  serenity  ;  but  in  general  he  exhibited  a 
most  humble,  confiding  and  tranquil  spirit.  It  was  not  the  bodily  suffering 
he  endured  so  much  as  the  idea  of  being  laid  aside  from  his  public  labour?, 
that  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  burden.  At  length  death  came  to  his  release ; 
and  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1723,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been 
more  niunerously  and  honourably  attended,  than  any  funeral  in  the  Province 
had  ever  been.  He  was  the  last  of  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  minis- 
ters who  were  ejected  and  silenced  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications: — The  Mystery  of 
Israel's  Salvation,  1669.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bichard  Mather, 
1670.  Wo  to  drunkards,  1673.  The  day  of  trouble  near,  1674.  Import 
tant  truths  about  Conversion,  1674.  The  first  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1675.  A  Discourse  concerning  Baptism,  and  the  Consociation  of 
churches,  1675.  The  wicked  man's  portion,  1675.  The  times  of  men 
in  the  hands  of  God,  1675.  The  History  of  the  war  with  the  Indians, 
&c.,  1676.  A  Belation  of  troubles  of  New  England  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  beginning,  1677.  A  Historical  Discourse  on  the  prevalency  of 
Prayer,  1677.  Benewal  of  covenant,  the  duty  of  decaying  and  dis- 
tressed churches,  1677.  Pray  for  the  rising  generation,  1678.  A  Call  to 
the  rising  generation,  1679.  The  Divine  right  of  infant  baptism,  1680. 
Thegreatconcernmentof  a  covenant  people,  1680.  Heaven's  alarm  to  the 
world,  1680.  Diatriha  de  sigrio  Filii  HominiSj  1682.  Practical  truths, 
1682.  The  Church  a  subject  of  persecution,  1682.  Cometographia^  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  Comets,  1683.  Bemarkable  providences,  1684.  The 
Doctrine  of  Divine  providence,  1684.  An  Arrow  against  profane  and  pn^ 
raisouous  dances,  1685.  The  Mystery  of  Christ,  1686.  The  greatest  of 
sinners  exhorted,  1686.  A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  a  poor  man  for 
murder,  1686.  A  Testimony  against  superstitions,  1687.  De  successu 
Evangelii  apud  Indos;  Epistola,  1688.  The  unlawfulness  of  using  com* 
mon  prayer,  and  of  swearing  on  the  Book,  1689.  Several  papers  relating 
to  the  state  of  New  England,  1690.    A  Relation  of  the  state  of  New 
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England,  1690.  The  Revolntion  jostified,  1690.  The  blessing  of  primitive 
counsellors,  1693.  Cases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft,  1693. 
An  Essay  on  the  power  of  a  pastor  for  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
1693.  On  the  case  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  wife's  own  sister, 
1695.  Solemn  advice  to  young  men,  1695.  Angelographia :  A  Treatise 
of  Angels,  1696.  A  Discourse  on  man's  not  knowing  his  time,  1697. 
The  case  of  conscience  concerning  the  eating  of  blood,  1697.  David 
serving  his  generation — a  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Kev.  John  Bailey,  1698. 
The  surest  way  to  the  highest  honour,  1699.  A  Discourse  on  hard- 
ness of  heart,  1699.  The  folly  of  sinning,  1699.  The  order  of  the 
Uospel  vindicated,  1700.  The  blessed  hope,  1701.  Remarks  on  a  Ser- 
mon of  George  Keith,  1702.  Ichabod,  or  the  glory  departing,  1702. 
The  Excellency  of  a  public  spirit,  1702.  The  Christian  religion  the  only 
true  religion,  1702.  The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children, 
1703.  Soul  saving  Gospel  truths,  1703.  The  Voice  of  God  in  stormy 
winds,  1704.  Practical  truths  to  promote  holiness,  1704.  Meditations 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ,  1705.  A  Discourse  concerning  earthquakes,  1706. 
A  Testimony  against  sacrilege,  1706.  A  Dissertation  concerning  a  right  to 
the  sacraments,  1706.  Meditations  on  death,  1707.  A  Disquisition  concern- 
ing the  state  of  souls  departed,  1707.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the 
future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  confuting  D.  Lightfoot   and  Mr.  Baxter, 

1709.  A  Discourse  concerning  faith  and  prayer  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  **  Be  very  courageous,''  at  the  Artillery  Election, 

1710.  Awakening  truths  tending  to  conversion,  1710.  Meditations  on 
the  glory  of  the  Heavenly  world,  1711.  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  1711.  The  Duty  of  the  children  of  godly 
parents,  1711.  Burnings  bewailed,  1712.  Remarks  upon  an  answer  to 
a  book  against  the  Common  Prayer,  1712.  Meditations  on  sanctification 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  1712.  A  Plain  Discourse,  showing  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  enter  into  Heaven,  1713.  The  Believer's  gain  by  death:  A 
Funeral  Sermon  for  a  daughter-in-law,  1713.  Resignation  to  the  will  of 
God;  On  the  death  of  his  consort,  1714.  Jesus  Christ  a  Mighty  Saviour, 
and  other  subjects,  1715.  A  Disquisition  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils, 1716.  There  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  1716.  The  duty  and  dignity  of 
aged  servants  of  God,  1716.  The  Duty  of  Praying  for  ministers,  1718. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  grandson,  1718.  Sermons  on  the  Beat- 
itudes, 1718.  Practical  Truths  plainly  delivered,  with  an  Ordination  Ser- 
mon, 1718.  Five  Sermons  on  several  subjects :  one  of  them  on  the  Author's 
birthday,  1719.  Seasonable  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Churches,  1720. 
Advice  to  children  of  godly  ancestors:  A  Sermon  concluding  the  Boston 
Lectures  on  Early  Piety,  1721.  Several  small  sheets  on  inoculation  for 
the  Small  Pox,  1721.  A  dying  Pastor's  Legacy,  1722.  Elijah's  mantle, 
1722.  Besides  the  above.  Dr.  Mather  published  several  prefaces  to  books, 
various  fugitive  pieces,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Mather  is  from  a  sermon 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  to  the  bereaved  flock,  on  the  Sabbath 
succeeding  the  funeral : — 

''  He  wM  the  patriarch  and  prophet  among  us,  if  any  could  be  so  called:  a  holy 
man,  and  a  man  of  God,  holding  fast  the  faithnil  word,  and  holding  forth  the  word  of 
lift.  He  had  read  and  searched  as  far  into  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  as  most 
Dlvfoes,  and  had  formed,  it  may  be,  as  many  Jnst  and  clear  conceptions  of,  and  con- 
dvalons  from,  those  abstruse  and  mysterious  revelations  of  God,  as  most  have  done 
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before  him.  The  prophets  of  old  were  sober,  grave,  wise,  yirtnous,  ihougfatAil,  solid 
andjudicionsmcn.  as  well  as  devout  and  gracious;  delighting  in  retirement,  study, 
contemplation,  and  secret  communion  with  Ueaven.  In  these  respects  truly  the  signs 
ot'a  prophet  of  God  were  upon  him.  He  had  also  the  courage,  zeal  and  boldneaa  of  a 
prophet  in  what  he  judged  and  esteemed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  his  truth,  his  wor- 
ship and  his  holiness. 

"  He  was  sanctified  from  his  youth,  an  early  convert  (V'om  his  fourteenth  year ;  and 
he  was  early  called  to  minister  before  the  Lord  for  the  conversion  of  others.  Ue 
walked  with  God  and  served  Him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  Seventy  years  he  lived  to  God,  and  more  than  sixty  of  those  seventy  he 
was  a  laborious  preacher  of  Christ. 

"  A  most  excellent  preacher  he  was,  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  with  much 
light  and  heat,  force  and  power ;  for  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  commanding 
reverence  from  all  that  heard  him;  whilst  he  spake,  (as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God.) 
with  the  most  awf\il  reverence  himself. 

^*  He  was  very  happy  in  his  method,  which  was  always  distinct  and  persptcuous.  and 
laid  the  doctrines  of  godliness  in  the  clearest  light,  to  the  easiest  perception  of  the 
weakest  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  and  argument 
running  through  these  laboured  and  plain  discourses,  which  was  a  sufficient  entertain* 
ment  for  the  strongest  and  most  curious  (but  serious)  mind. 

*'He  loved  his  study  to  a  kind  of  excess;  and  in  a  manner  lived  in  it  from  his 
youth  to  a  great  old  age ;  where  he  gave  himself  to  reading  and  doctrine ;  for  be 
especially  studied  his  Bible,  and  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  with  which  he  began 
and  ended;  while,  for  sixty  years  together,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learn- 
ing of  past  ages,  or  that  was  passing  in  his  own  times,  that  was  needful  to  furnish  out 
an  accomplished  Divine. 

"  As  the  sacred  study  was  his  element,  so  his  excellency  was  in  the  pulpit;  aud  God 
gave  his  ministrations  an  abundant  success  as  well  as  acceptance.  I  trust  there  are 
many  living  instances  and  witnesses  of  what  I  now  say  here  present,  and  there  are 
many  more  elsewhere  and  already  in  Heaven  who  have  been  converted  to  God  by  hui 
ministry.  It  was  a  soul-searching  ministry;  and  it  is  sad  for  such  as  have  sat  under 
it  and  have  not  found  the  saving  good  of  it.  I  might  use  here  Dr.  Bates'  words  in 
his  fdneral  sermon  on  Mr.  Baxter,  and  say  to  you  of  your  deceased  pastor,  '  that  be 
was  animated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  breathed  celestial  fire  to  inspire  heat  and  life 
into  dead  sinners.' 

**  Again,  let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  the  awf\il  and  reverend  manner,  wherein  he  led 
yon  in  the  public  addresses  to  God.  His  face  as  well  as  words  were  enough  to  teach 
and  constrain  devotion ,-^could  example  or  the  power  of  words  do  it.        *        *        * 

**  But  the  first  and  last  subject  and  object  of  all  his  sermons  and  prayers,  among 
you,  was  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  This  only  he  desired  to  know  among  you. 
with  this  he  began,  and  with  this  he  ended  his  ministry.  He  preached  Him  in  bb 
person,  offices,  benefits.  He  loved  to  preach  his  righteousness  and  his  glory  in  the 
great  congregation:  he  refrained  not  his  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest.  He  saw  much 
of  his  glory,  and  spake  often  of  it  with  great  pleasure  and  delight.  He  preached 
fluth  in  Him,  union  to  Him  and  salvation  by  Him.  Christ  was  in  him  the  hope  of 
glory.  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

"  But  what  is  much  more  than  barely  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  your  excel- 
lent pastor  lived  here  in  the  ficsh  by  the  faith  in  Him,  in  a  holy  conformity  to  hts 
blessed  life  and  law.  •  •  •  You  are  witnesses  and  God  also,  how  holily  he  hxs 
gone  before  yon,  walking  with  God  till  God  took  him ;  being  an  example  to  the  fluck 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.         •••••••• 

*'  I  will  not  speak  of  the  various  and  more  extensive  services  unto  which  it  pleas?d 
God  to  call  his  servant  in  his  agency  at  London,  and  in  his  Presidency  over  the  Col- 
lege. These  were  things  beside  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  found  grace 
so  well  to  Ailfll;  and  though  they  rendered  him  more  the  father  of  his  country,  and  a 
father  to  the  standing  ministry  in  our  churches,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  his  praise 
in  our  religious  and  worshipping  assemblies.  It  is  the  Christian  and  the  Minister,  the 
Scholar  and  the  Doctor,  that  we  here  regard." 

The  following  is  President  Quincj's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Mather's  services  in  connection  with  the  College  and  the  oivil  affiedrs  of  the 
Colony : — 

"  That  Dr.  Mather  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  President,  and  had  condaclcd 
himself  in  it  faithfully  and  laboriously,  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the  (college,  the 
language  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries.  HU 
conduct  in  this  grfeat  crisis  of  his  country,  (when  the  new  charter  was  obtained,) 
entitles  him  to  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  public  agent  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances  more  trying  and  critical,  nor  could  anv  one  have  exhibited 
more  sagacity  and  devotedness  to  the  true  iaterasta  of  his  oonstitueots.    By  hia    ' 
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itbrn  md  ftimneas  in  acceding  to  the  new  charter,  and  thus  astamlng  a  reaponsibility 
of  the  weightiest  kind,  in  opposition  to  his  colleagues  in  the  agency,  he  saved  his 
country  apparently  from  a  rebellion,  or  a  revolution,  or  having  a  constitution  imposed 
by  the  will  of  the  trans*atlantie  Sovereign,  and  possibly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.'' 


-♦♦- 


ELEAZAR  MATHER  * 

1658—1669. 

Eleazar  Mather  was  the  son  of  the  Be  v.  Richard  Mather,  and  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  the  place  of  his  father's  residence.  May  13,  1637.  He 
was  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656.  His  mind  having  early  taken 
a  serioos  direction,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  com- 
iiieDced  preaching  with  favourable  prospects.  The  people  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1658,  resolved  unanimously  to  **  desire  "  him 
'*  to  be  a  minister  to  them  in  a  way  of  trial,  in  dispensing  his  gifts."  He 
accepted  their  invitation  ;  and  when  a  church  was  gathered,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1661,  he  was  constituted  its  pastor ;  so  that  he  must  have  preached 
there  about  three  years  previous  to  his  ordination. 

The  next  year  after  his  settlement,  there  was  a  unanimous  desire  express- 
ed by  the  people  to  settle  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot  (son  of  the  Rev.. John  Eliot  of 
iioxbury,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,)  among  them  as 
a  teacher ;  the  offices  of  pastor  and  teacher,  agreeably  to  the  Cambridge 
platform,  being  reckoned  distinct  from  each  other.  Mr,  Mather  was  him- 
self favourable  to  this  measure ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Eliot  actually 
aasisted  him  in  the  ministry  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  never  formally 
set  apart  as  a  public  teacher  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Mather  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1669,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
after  having  served  the  people  of  Northampton,  as  a  minister,  eleven  years. 

Uis  father,  who  had  died  but  a  few  weeks  before  him,  having  given  it  as 
bb  dying  counsel  to  his  brother  Increase,  that  he  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  he  also  availed 
himself  of  the  hint,  and  preached  several  sermons  just  before  his  own 
death,  on  I.  Kings  viii.  57,  which  wore  designed  to  carry  out  his  father's 
suggestion.  The  substance  of  these  sermons  was  published  in  1671,  under 
the  title  of  **  Serious  exhortations  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
ia  New  lilngland,  earnestly  calling  upon  them  all  to  endeavour  that  the 
Lord's  gracious  presence  may  be  continued  with  posterity  ;  being  the  sab* 
Mtancc  of  the  four  last  sermons  preached  at  Northampton,  by  the  Rev. 
Eleazar  Mather.'' 

Cotton  Mather,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Eleazar,  and  who  was  a  mere  child 
at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  has  left  the  following  account  of  him  : — 

**Here"  (Northampton,)  "he  laboured  for  eleven  years  In  the  vineyard  of  odt 
Lord,  and  then  the  twelve  hours  of  his  day's  labour  did  expire  j  not  without  the 
deepest  lamentations  of  all  the  churches  as  well  as  his  own;  then  sitting  along  the 
river  of  Gonnecttcnt.  As  he  was  a  very  zealous  preacher,  and  accordingly  saw  many 
•eala  of  his  ministry.,  so  he  was  a  verjr  pious  walker;  and  as  he  drew  towards  the  end 
of  his  days,  he  grew  so  remarkably  ripe  for  Heaven,  in  a  holy,  watchful,  fruitful  dis- 
position, that  many  observing  persons  did  prognosticate  his  beiyg  not  far  from  his 
end.  lie  kept  a  diary  of  his  experiences,  wherein  the  last  words  that  ever  he  wrot« 
were  these:— 

•  liath«r*t  Mag.,  III.^8oI4IBOD  M^lttans*  Histoiioal  Sermon.— History  of  the  Mather  ftunny. 
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"  *  This  eTening,  if  my  heart  deceives  me  not,  I  had  some  sweet  workings  of  aonl 
after  God  in  Christ,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  general 
and  indefinite  expression  of  the  promise  was  an  encouragement  unto  me  to  look  onto 
Christ  that  lie  would  do  that  for  me  which  He  has  promised  to  do  for  some,  nor  dare 
I  exclude  myself;  but  if  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  lesire  to  lie  at  his  feet  and  accept 
of  grace,  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time,  th»-ough  his  power  enabling  of  me. 
Though  i  am  dead,  without  strength,  help  or  hope  in  myself,  yet  the  Lord  requir- 
cth  nothing  at  ray  hands  in  my  own  strength,  but  that  by  his  power  I  should  look  to 
Him,  to  work  all  his  works  in  me  and  for  me.  When  I  find  a  dead  heart,  the 
thoughts  of  this  are  exceeding  sweet  and  reviving,  being  full  of  grace,  and  discovering 
tlie  very  heart  and  love  of  Jesus.' " 

Mr.  Mather  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of  Windsor. 

He  left  one  daughter,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of 

Deerfield,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  in 

the  year  1704. 


-♦♦- 


JOSHUA  MOODY- 

1658—1697. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

PoBTSMOuTU,  N.  II.,  June  10, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  to  give  yon 
such  memorials  as  I  can  collect  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  the  first  set- 
tled minister  of  Portsmouth. 

The  contrast  between  the  adjacent  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  aod 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  was  very  strongly  marked. 
Boston  and  Portsmouth  were  settled  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  First 
church  in  Boston  is  coeval  with  its  settlement.  About  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  formation  of  a  church  of  nine  members  in  Portsmouth. 
This  state  of  things  was  indeed  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  cause  whieh 
reflects  no  discredit  on  the  fathers  of  New  Hampshire.  They  were  most  of 
them  Episcopalians  by  profession,  and  of  course  were  not  inclined  to  recog- 
nise as  regular  ministrations  such  clerical  services  as  persecution  in  the  old 
world  rendered  so  easy  of  attainment  in  the  new ;  while  Episcopal  clergymen 
had  no  temptation  to  migrate  to  a  region  where  their  adherents  must  every- 
where be  few,  and  everywhere,  except  in  Portsmouth,  the  objects  of  odium,  if 
not  of  active  persecution.  But  from  the  silence  of  our  records  as  to  any 
strenuous  effort  to  procure  a  minister,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  small  chapel, 
built  before  or  during  the  year  1640,  had  been  suffered  to  become  unfit  for 
use  as  early  as  1657,  we  may  infer  what  we  have  only  too  many  collateral 
reasons  for  believing,  that  neither  among  the  proprietors  and  merchant 
adventurers,  nor  among  their  servants  and  retainers,  was  there  any  deep 
8onse  of  religious  obligation  or  earnest  craving  for  Christian  ordinances. 

Joshua  Moody,  a  scion  of  the  true  Puritan  stock,  was  born  in  Wales  in 
1633.  In  1635,  his  father  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbary, 
Massachusetts ;  where  Joshua  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  which 
he  subsequently  pursued  at  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1653.  H^  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  church.  Whether  he 
preached  before  1658,  I  cannot  ascertain  ;  but,  in  that  year,  he  became  the 
first  stated  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Portsmouthi  and  continued  to  offieiate 
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r^olarlj  until  1671,  when  a  church  was  organised,  and  he  was  CHrdained 
pastor,  he  himself  preaching  the  sermon  from  Ezekiel  XLViii.  35.  As  a 
man  of  eminent  sanctity,  severely  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  the  Gospel 
standard  of  duty,  strict  in  'administering  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
faithful  in  rebuking  sin  in  high  places,  he  soon  attracted  the  malign  Jifegards 
of  Granfield,  the  Governor, — a  man  of  violent  passions  and  corrupt  charac- 
ter. In  1684,  a  member  of  Mr.  Moody's  church  perjured  himself  in  con- 
nection with  some  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  succeeded  in  arresting 
legal  proceedings  by  a  private  settlement  with  Cranfield.  Mr.  Moody, 
regarding  this  settlement  as  void  in  the  court  of  conscience,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  church,  and  brought  the  offender  to  a  public  confession.  Thb 
so  enraged  Cranfield  that  he  determined  on  the  ruin  of  the  faithful  minis- 
ter. He  accordingly  commanded  him,  onti  certain  Sunday,  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  him- 
self and  to  two  of  his  friends;  and  on  his  non-compliance,  caused  him  to 
be  arraigned  under  the  Statute  of  Uniformity,  which  never  had  any  legal 
force  in  the  Colonies,  and  procured  his  condemnation  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment. After  thirteen  weeks  of  the  sentence  had  expired,  Mr.  Moody 
was  released  with  an  injunction  to  preach  no  more  in  the  Province.  He 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  First  church,  chosen 
their  assistant  minister,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  reverence,  as 
truly  a  man  of  God  and  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ..  During  this  period 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College^  and  was  solicited  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Cranfield  was  removed  from 
offioe  in  disgrace ;  and  Mr.  Moody  resumed  his  active  interest  in  the  people 
of  his  charge,  making  them  frequent  visits,  aiding  them  by  his  counsel,  and 
obeerving,  by  special  exercises  of  devotion  in  their  behiJf,  all  their  stated 
seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Negotiations  were  soon  commenced  with 
reference  to  his  return  to  Portsmouth.  Why  they  were  protracted  through 
several  years  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  who  never 
spared  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  there  were  undoubtedly  the  remains 
of  old  feuds  or  other  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  rendered  his  return  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.  In 
1693,  he  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  again  became  pastor  of  the 
flock  left  so  long  without  a  shepherd.  In  1697,  having  contracted  an 
alarming  illness  from  his  intense  application  to  study  and  parochial  duty, 
he  went  to  Boston  for  medical  advice,  and  there  died,  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  the  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  strong  in  faith,  rcf^oicing  in 
the  full  assurance  of  his  hope  in  Christ,  and  with  almost  his  last  accents 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  for  the  revival  of  the  '*  dying  power  of  godlir 
nesa**  in  the  churches  of  New  England.  Cotton  Mather  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  which  abounds  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  com- 
memorates him  as  second  in  piety,  devotedness,  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
to  npne  of  the  clergy  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  Moody  was  in  labours  more  abundant.  His  four  thousand  and  seven- 
iieth  sermon  closes  a  manuscript  volume  of  his  discourses,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
pattern  of  parochial  fidelity;  nor  is  there  any  surviving  memento  of  the 
slightest  mark  of  alienation  ox  disesteem  among  the  actual  members  of  his 
ekiiToh  in  Portsmouth,  or  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  in  Boston. 
Ho  Beams  to  have  given  himself  wholly  to  his  work,  and  to  have  had  no 
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other  aim  than  the  oonTersion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  Ood*8  lierit* 
age.  Equally  firm  and  prudent,  loyal  to  his  Master  and  meek  and  gentle 
towards  all  men,  uncompromising  in  duty  and  conciliatory  where  oonseienee 
suffiered  him  to  yield,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  occupy  a  frontier  post  in 
our  Zion. 

Mr.  Moody  must  have  been  enlightened  in  some  respects  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  times.  He  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  prosecutionn 
for  witchcraft,  and  regarded  that  sad  delusion  in  the  same  light  in  which  we 
now  view  it.  While  he  was  in  Boston,  Philip  English,  an  eminent  merofaMit 
of  Salem,  and  his  wife,  were  imprisoned  there  on  the  charge  of  witehermft, 
on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Salem  jail.  They  were  suffered 
on  bail  to  go  at  large  by  day,  on  condition  of  their  lodging  in  the  jail.  Mr. 
Moody  took  an'  early  opportunity  to  call  upon  them,  and  to  invito  them'  to 
hear  him  preach  the  next  day.  His  text  was, — "  When  they  shall  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another."  After  service,  he  re-visited  the 
prisoners  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the  sermon,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  rescue  and  remove  Mrs.  English,  in  case  her  husband 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape.  With  much  effort,  he  boo- 
ceeded  in  parrying  the  husband's  conscientious  scruples,  and  made  arrange- 
ments and  provided  money  for  the  removal  of  the  intended  victims  to  New 
York,  where  they  remained  till  ** those  who  sought  their  blood"  were 
convinced  of  their  error,  and  ready  to  thank  him  for  having  saved  them  from 
adding  sin  to  sin. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Moody's  ministry  in  Portsmouth  must  be  regarded 
as  signal  and  surprising,  in  view  of  its  long  interruption,  and  of  the  many 
obstacles  which  it  encountered.  His  admissions  to  the  church  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  He  left  the  church  united  and  prosperous.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  divided,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  location  of  a  new  place  of  worship.  Both  churches  claimed  identity 
with  the  original  church.  That  of  which  I  am  pastor  remained  at  the  old 
meeting-house.  That  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  is  pastor,  retained  the 
records  and  the  minister.  It  has  always  been  and  still  is  second  to  no 
church  in  New  Hampshire  as  to  the  number  of  its  communicants,  the  cti- 
dences  of  Christian  spirit  and  character,  and  the  generosity  of  its  benefae- 
tions  for  missionary  and  other  Christian  enterprises. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  Moody  were.  The  Artillery  Election  Sermon 
from  I.  Corinthians  IX.  26,  1674 ;  A  Practical  Discourse  concerning  tlie 
choice  benefit  of  communion  with  God  in  his  house,  witnessed  unto  by  tbe 
experience  of  saints  as  the  best  improvement  of  time,  being  the  sum  of 
several  sermons  on  Psalm  lxxxiv.  10,  preached  at  Boston  on  Leetare 
days  :  printed  in  Boston  in  1685,  republished  in  1746 ;  A  Sermon  on  tbe 
9in  of  Formality  in  God's  worship,  or  the  Formal  Worshipper  prored  a 
liar  and  deceiver,  preached  on  the  weekly  Lecture  in  Boston  from  Hoaea  ii. 
12  ;  The  General  Election  Sermon,  in  Boston,  1692. 

I  regret  that  I  can  collect  from  tradition  none  of  those  charaeteristie 
anecdotes  which  might  give  greater  vivacity  and  interest  to  a  sketch  of  tbia 
excellent  man.  But  the  church  records  and  printed  narratives  are  the  only 
sources  of  information  which  I  can  discover  on  the  most  diligent  inquiry. 
None  of  his  descendants  remain  among  us,  and  the  ancient  Portsmouth 
&milie8  yet  surviving,  though  they  have  almost  all  of  them  at  snbseqvMil 
^riods  /nmisbed  valuable  members  for  the  church  and  congregation  tbal 
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WM  Ilia,  most  or  all  of  tbem  were  attached  to  the  EpiBcopal  form  of  wor» 
•hip,  Mid  therefore  took  no  active  part  in  religions  aflfairs,  during  hia 
ministry. 

Trusting  that  these  scanty  gleanings  may  not  proTe  wholly  valueless,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  proffered,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODY. 


■♦•- 


JAMES  ALLEN  * 

1662—1710. 

Jamxs  Allxn  was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1632.  He  was  educated 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  also  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  his  native  country,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662.  He  arrived  in  New  England  in  August  of  the  same  year,  still  a 
young  man,  and  of  such  popular  talents  and  winning  address  as  to  attract 
no  inconsiderable  attention.  He  immediately  became  a  member  of  the 
First  church,  Boston ;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport  was  called  to  that  church 
from  New  Haven,  Mr.  Allen  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  charge. 
The  two  were  installed  together  on  the  9th  of  December,  1688.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Davenport,  he  had  successively  for  his  colleagues,  John  Oxen- 
bridge,  Joshua  Moody,  John  Baily,  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and  Thomas 
Bridget 

In  1669,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Davenport  was  seriously 
called  in  question,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Boston.  They 
were  charged  with  suppressing  parts  of  the  letters  from  the  church  in  New 
Haven  to  the  church  in  Boston,  and  of  having  accomplished,  by  this  means, 
a  gross  deception  ;  but  they  main  tuned,  in  their  defence,  that  the  letters 
or  parts  of  letters  which  they  kept  back,  did  not  represent  the  case  differ- 
ently from  what  they  had  themselves  represented  it.  Seventeen  minbters 
joined  in  publishing  a  condemnatory  testimony  concerning  them,  and  from 
the  measures  which  were  now  adopted  there  grew  up  a  controversy  which 
agitated  the  whole  Colony. 

Mr.  Allen's  ministry  in  connection  with  the  First  church  continued  dur- 
ing a  period  of  forty  years.  He  died,  on  the  22d  of  .September,  1710,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

He  published  Healthful  Diet, — A  Sermon ;  New  England's  choicest 
blessings, — An  Election  Sermon,  1679  ;  Serious  advice  to  delivered  ones ; 
Man's  self-reflection,  a  means  to  further  his  recovery  from  apostacy  from 
Qod  ;  and  Two  Practical  Discourses. 

•  Hatobinson*!  Hirt.  Mass.,  I.— Mass.  HiBt.  Coll.,  IX.— Emenon's  Hist,  of  the  Fink 
Chorob,  Boston. 

t  TaoMAS  Bbidob  wm  bora  at  Haekney,  Eoglaod,  and  was  gradnated  at  HairaTd  College  In 
1 675.  After  TiaitiDg  Earope  as  a  merehaiit,  he  became  a  minister.  He  first  preached  at  Jamaioa ; 
then  at  New  Proridenoe  and  Bermada,  and  at  West  Jersey.  He  was  ordained  one  of  the  paston 
of  the  First  church  in  Boston,  May  10,  1706.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  September  20, 
1716,  aged  fifty -eight.  He  published  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1706;  A  Sermon  on  the 
dboiea  of  town  oflioen,  1700;  A  Sermoaat  the  Boston  Lecture,  1711-12;  A  Sermon  on  Faith, 
\7\t.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  integiitj,  piety,  diligenee,  modesty  and  aodaratioiu 
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Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Biograpliical  Dictionary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

"  He  lived  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  built  a  stone  bouse  which  is  now  (1809,) 
occupied  by  his  great  grandson,  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  and  which  is  probably  tlM 
oldest  house  in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  he  bad  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  Boston.  He 
had  certainly  a  very  handsome  estate,  and  was  kind  and  hospitable.  He  was  very 
strongly  attached  to  the  order  of  the  churches  as  defended  by  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
his  particular  IViend,  and  opposed  those  attempts  to  introduce  innovations  which  were 
made  in  more  than  one  instance  during  his  ministry .'' 

The  following  is  from  the  History   of  the  First  ohorch,  Boston,  by  th« 

Rev.  William  Emerson: — 

'^He^'  (Mr.  Allen,)  "was  not  violently  but  stcadilv  the  friend  of  eccloaiastical 
liberty,  and  resolutely  acted  on  the  following  opinion: — ^^  When  the  governors  of  the 
Church  impose  as  conditions  of  my  communion,  things  that  are  either  unlawful  in 
themselves,  or  that,  after  due  examination,  I  verily  believe  are  unlawfhl,  I  am  bound 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  rather  to  desert  that  communion  than  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it/  This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
hastily,  nor  to  have  been  variable  in  its  influence.  He  was  equally  moderate  and 
lenient  in  his  concessions  toothers,  on  the  score  of  individual  freedom,  as  he  was  stren- 
uous for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  rights.  He  was  willing  to  render  to  Gsesar  all 
proper  tribute ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  Caesar,  in  the  capacity  of  civil  magistrate, 
should  interfere  in  holy  things." 

Mr.  Allen's  sons  were  James,  John  and  Jeremiah,  horn  in  1670, 1672, 
1673.  James  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689,  and  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  ;  and  Jeremiah  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Proyince  in 
1715.  Many  of  his  descendants  have  heen  persons  of  much  respeotahility 
and  influence. 


-♦♦■ 


SAMUEL  WILLARD .♦ 

1663—1707. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JOSIAH  WILLARD  GIBBS. 

Yalb  CoLUEOK,  April  16, 1854. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  to  you  a  short  aoooant 
of  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston.  In  preparing 
it,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  gone  over  this  ground 
before  me  ;  particularly  to  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  also  a  deaoend- 
ant  of  this  distinguished  Divine. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JOSIAH  W.  GIBBS. 

The  ancestry  of  Samuel  Willard  has  not  been  traced  beyond  his 
grandfather,  Bichard  Willard  of  Kent  county,  England. 

Major  Simon  Willard,  son  of  Richard  Willard,  came  over  from  Kent  to  this 
country  in  1634.  He  resided  first  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  settled 
in  Concord  in  1635,  being,  according  to  Johnson,  **  a  chief  instrument  in 
erecting  this  town."  He  removed  to  Lancaster  as  early  as  1660,  was  at 
Oroton  in  1672,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the  Indian  wars 
in  1676,  went  to  Salem.  He  died  at  Charlestown  in  Apifl,  1676,  where  be 
was  then  holding  a  Court. 

•  PaaopUH,  III.— Eliot's  Biog.  Dioi—AUen's  do.—Wimer'i  Hiitorr  of  tht  OU  Sooth  dno^ 
BoMon.— An.  Qnut.  Bes.,  XII.  ^ 
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He  WS8  town  olerk  of  Conoord  from  1635  to  1658.  He  represented  thai 
town  in  the  Legislature  fifteen  years  out  of  the  nineteen, — ^from  1636  to 
1654.     He  was  Assistant  and  Counsellor  from  1654  to  1676. 

He  was  early  a  military  officer,  and  was  a  commander  in  Ninigrett's  and 
Philip's  wars.  He  was  instrumental  particularly  in  the  preservation  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Hot.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  calls  him  **  a  sage  patriot  in  Israel,  whose  wis- 
dom assigned  him  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  and  his  military  skill  and 
martial  spirit  entitled  him  to  the  chief  place  in  the  field.'' 

A  letter  from  Major  Simon  Willard  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  1654  is  found  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Original  Paper* : 
Boston,  1769. 

He  married  first,  Mary  Sharpe ;  second,  Elizabeth  Dunster,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  first  President  of  Harvard  College  ;  third,  Mary  Dun- 
ster, cousin  of  President  Dunster.  He  had  nine  sons  and  eight  daughters 
whose  names  are  difiOsrently  arranged  in  different  lists.  It  does  not  appear 
from  which  of  these  marriages  Samuel  Willard  was  descended. 

He  was  bom  at  Concord,  January  31,  1639-40,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1659.     He  devoted  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

He  was  ordained  minister  at  Groton,  about  thirty  miles  Northwest  from  Bos- 
ton, in  1663,  and  continued  there  till  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the 
Indiana  in  1676.    This  was  then  comparatively  an  obscure  situation. 

He  was  installed  April  10,  1678,  N.  S.,  as  colleague  with  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston, 
and  continued  in  connection  with  that  church  till  his  death. 

At  the  time  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft  in  1692,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  to  his  praise  that  he  manfully  resisted  this  unhappy  delu- 
sion to  his  own  hazard  and  discomfort. 

He  published  some  tracts  in  controversy  with  George  Keith,  the  Quaker ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  discussion  I  have  not  seen  developed. 

In  1701,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side over  Harvard  College  as  Vice-President ;  but  without  relinquishing 
his  pastoral  charge  in  Boston.  His  labours  and  usefulness  in  connection 
with  Harvard  College  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  several  histories  of  that 
institution  by  Librarian  B.  Pcirce  in  1833,  Secretary  A.  Bradford  in  1837, 
and  President  J.  Quincy  in  1840. 

From  the  high  offices  which  he  held  and  the  frequent  mention  of  hia 
name  in  the  documentary  history  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  an  important  person  both  in  Church  and  State. 

He  died  September  12,  1707,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  church  and  to  the  College,  and  regarded 
as  ''an  awful  rebuke  to  the  whole  land." 

Hia  contemporaries  represent  him  as  a  man  of  great  capacity,  of  nice  dia- 
erimination,  and  of  extensive  erudition.  He  was  grave  and  dignified  in  hia 
deportment,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  being  a  proficient  himself  in  the  schoifl 
of  Christ,  useful  in  training  students  for  the  ministry. 

That  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  is  shown  by  the  number  of  his  public 
cations.  His  common  sermons  were  fit  to  be  preached  before  aaaembled 
clergymen. 
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[is  style  is  dear  and  logical — perhaps  a  little  formal,  yet  not  deficient  in 
imagination.  He  was  not  afraid  of  technical  terms  either  of  philol<^  or 
philosophy. 

'His  gre^t  work, — The  Body  of  Divinity,  consists  of  monthly  Lectaresofi 
the  Assembly's  Shortei^  Catechism.  These  lectures  were  commenced,  Janu- 
ary 81,  1687-8,  and  continued  more  than  nineteen  years, — till  April  1, 
1707, — within  a  few  months  of  the  preacher's  death.  It  was  nineteen  yeara 
more  before  they  saw  the  light, — ^being  published  in  1726.  It  was  the  first 
folio  on  theology  published  in  this  country,  and  the  largest  which  had  been 
published  here  on  any  subject,  being  a  very  expensive  undertaking  for  the 
then  '*  Western  churches"  in  America. 

As  Mr.  Willard  was  universally  respected  while  he  lived,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  lectures  was  earnestly  called  for  after  his  death,  and  no  sugges- 
tion had  ever  been  made  that  he  differed  in  sentiment  from  his  brethren, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  substantially  represents  the  theology  of  New 
England  in  his  day  ;  that  is,  in  the  first  and  second  generations  after  the 
original  settlers.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  exhibit  his  views  on  points 
which  have  since  attracted  notice  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country. 

Two  hundred  pages  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  are  devoted  to  the 
Moral  Law, — about  the  same  proportion  as  in  President  Dwight's  System  of 
Theology.  He  holds  to  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
commences  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  to  the  strict  doctrine  concerning 
divorce,  and  has  an  extended  argument  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking  intereist 
for  the  loan  of  money. 

He  holds  to  extended  types, — as  that  of  Israel  and  Egypt ;  and  allegories^ 
— ^as  that  of  Abraham's  two  wives,  which  he  regards  as  rhetorical  figures  «ad 
consistent  with  the  unity  of  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Willard's  statement  of  the  Trinity,  there  is  one  essence 
or  substance,  and  three  distinct  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.  These  sub- 
sistences which  are  eternal,  are  relative  properties,  and  not  merely  relations. 
The  unity  of  essence  makes  the  Godhead  one ;  the  three  subsistences  make 
the  three  persons.  The  Father's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  His  beget- 
ting the  Son.  The  Son's  manner  of  subsisting,  consists  in  His  being  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  His 
proceeding  both  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son." 

He  represents  inability  as  a  moral  impotency ;  reprobation  as  a  negative 
predestination.  His  views  of  predestination  are  prelapsarian,  as  opposed 
to  sublapsarian. 

This  work  is  said  to  excel  in  nice  discrimination.  On  some  points,  as  on 
the  influence  of  truth  in  regenerating  the  heart,  it  may  still  be  consulted 
with  great  advantage. 

His  first  wife  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Water- 
town,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  From  one  of  these  was  descended 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

His  second  wife  was  Eunice  Tyng,  daughter  of  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  of 
Dunstable,  and  sister  of  Gk>v.  Joseph  Dudley *s  wife.  There  are  now  no 
descendants  of  this  marriage  by  the  name  of  Willard,  but  some  by  the  name 
of  Gibbs. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  colleague, 
the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Pemberton  of  Boston,  which  was  published.  Copious 
extracts  from  this  sermon  are  prefixed  to  the  Body  of  Divinity. 
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TIm  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  pablished  writings  of  Mr.  Willard : 
— Useful  instructions  for  a  professing  people  in  times  of  great  security  and 
d^eneracy :  in  three  sermons,  1673.  The  heart  garrisoned  :  An  Artillery 
Eleoiion  Sermon,  1676.  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Gov.  Leverett,  1679. 
The  duty  of  a  people  that  have  renewed  their  covenant :  A  Sermon,  1680. 
Animadversions  upon  the  New  England  Anabaptists'  fallacious  narrative, 

1681.  The  righteous  man's  death,  a  presage  of  evil :  a  Funeral  Sermon 
upon  fiiajor  Thomas  Savage,  1681.  The  only  way  to  prevent  threatened 
ealamity :  An  Election  Sermon,  1682.  The  plots  against  God's  people 
detected  and  defeated,  1682.    'The  fiery  trial,  no  strange  thing  :  A  Sermon, 

1682.  Covenant  keeping  the  way  to  blessedness  :  in  several  sermons.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Sermon  upon  the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  renewing 
covenant,  1682.  The  high  esteem  which  God  hath  of  the  death  of  his 
Blunts :  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  John  Hull,  Esq.,  1683.  The  child's  portion, 
in  several  sermons,  1684.  Mercy  magnified  on  a  penitent  prodigal :  in  sev- 
eral sermons,  1684.  A  brief  Discourse  of  justification,  1686.  Heavenly 
merchandize  :  in  several  sermons.  A  brief  Discourse  concerning  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  hand  on  the  Bible  in  swearing,  1689.  The  barren  fig 
tree's  doom :  in  several  sermons,  1691.  The  mourner's  cordial  against 
excessive  sorrow :  in  several  sermons.  The  danger  of  taking  God's  name 
in  vain :  A  Sermon,  1691.  Promise-keeping  a  great  duty :  A  Sermon, 
1691.  The  sinfulness  of  worshipping  God  with  men's  institutions :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1691.  Some  miscellany  observations  concerning  witchcraft,  in  a 
dialogue  between  S.  and  B.,  1692.  The  Covenant  of  Redemption,  1693. 
Kales  for  discerning  the  times  :  A  Sermon,  1693.  The  law  established  by 
the  Gospel :  A  Sermon,  1694.  Beformation,  the  great  duty  of  an  afflicted 
people :  A  Sermon,  1694.  The  character  of  a  good  ruler :  An  Election 
Sermon,  1694.  Impenitent  sinners  warned  and  summoned  to  judgment : 
in  two  sermons,  1698.  The  man  of  war  :  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon, 
1699.  Spiritual  desertions  discovered  and  remedied :  in  several  sermons. 
The  blessed  man :  in  several  sermons,  1700.  The  peril  of  the  times  dis- 
played :  A  Sermon,  1700.  The  fountain  opened,  and  the  national  calling 
of  the  Jews  :  in  several  sermons.  To  which  is  added,  Evangelical  perfec- 
tion :  A  Sermon,  1700.  Love's  pedigree :  A  Sermon,  1700.  Morality  not 
to  be  relied  on  for  life :  A  Sermon,  1700.  A  remedy  against  despair  :  in 
two  sermons.  Walking  with  God  :  in  two  sermons.  The  fear  of  an  oath : 
A  Sermon.  The  best  privilege :  A  Sermon.  The  checkered  state  of  the 
Gospel  church:  A  Sermon,  1700.  Prognostics  of  impending  calamities: 
A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton,  1701.  The  Christian's 
exercise  by  Satan's  temptations  :  in  several  sermons,  1701.  To  which  is 
added.  Brotherly  love  described  and  directed :  in  two  sermons.  A  brief 
reply  to  Mr.  George  Keith,  1703.  Israel's  true  safety :  A  Sermon,  1704. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  upon  the  return  of  a  young  gentleman  from  his 
travels,  1704.  The  just  man's  prerogative :  A  Sermon,  1706.  Sacramen- 
tal meditations,  1711.  A  complete  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  expository  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  1726. 

Among  many  other  treatises  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  for  the  press 
were.  Directions  to  the  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Several  sermons  upon 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Expositions  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Psalms.  Expositions  upon  the  Epbtles  to  the  Komans,  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians. 
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JOHN    HALE* 

1664—1700. 

John  Hals,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Kebeckah  Hale,  was  bom  at  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  June  3, 1636.  His  father  emigrated  from  England  in 
1682,  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  of  which  he  was 
subsequently  chosen  deacon.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1657,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Beverly  a.s  a 
''religious  teacher";  but  there  was  no  church  there  at  that  time,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  attend  public  worship  at  Salem.  The  incon- 
venience of  this,  however,  as  the  population  increased,  came  to  be  seriously 
felt;  and,  in  1667,  after  repeated  applications,  the  people  of  Beverly  obtain- 
ed leave  from  the  Salem  church  to  withdraw  and  to  be  constituted  into  a 
^  church  by  themselves.  On  the  20th  of  September  in  that  year,  the  church 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  John  Higginson 
of  Salem,  Thomas  Cobbet  of  Ipswich,  and  Antipas  Newman  of  Wenham, 
laid  hands  upon  him,  thereby  receiving  him  to  ministerial  fellowship,  and 
publicly  recognising  him  as  pastor  of  *'  the  church  of  Christ  at  Bas»Kiver, 
in  Salem.*' 

In  1690,  when  the  expedition  against  Canada  had  been  determined 
on,  Mr.  Hale  was  invited  by  the  General  Court  to  join  the  army  as  chaplain. 
He  referred  the  matter  to  his  people  ;  but,  instead  of  giving  their  consent, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  reasons  to  ''  the  honoured  Court  and 
Council,"  why  the  request  should  not  be  complied  with.  These  reasons 
were  three : — First,  That,  by  their  pastor's  absence,  they  would  be  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd  :  Second,  That  they  did  not  believe  his  bodily  strength 
adequate  to  such  an  expedition  :  Third,  That,  being  ''  thin  of  men  and  men 
of  conduct"  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  number  engaged  in  **  the  present 
essay,"  and  '4iable  to  sufi'cr  by  enemies,"  they  desired  the  presence  of  their 
pastor,  ''as  a  comforter  and  encourager  in  such  a  case."  The  Court,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  attached  little  importance  to  their  objections,  as  the  very 
next  day  after  they  were  presented,  it  was  *'  ordered  that  the  Rev.  John 
Hale,  Mr.  John  Wise,  Mr.  Grindall  llawson,t  and  Mr.  John  Emerson,), 
ministers  of  God's  word,  be  desired  to  accompany  the  General  and  forces,  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  in  that  expe- 
dition."    Mr.  Hale  accepted  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 

*  Felt'B  Anoala  of  Salem. — ^Stone's  Hist,  of  Beverly. — Upham's  Lecturee  on  Salem  witehenft. 

f  Gmrdall  RiLWsoN,  the  aoo  of  Bdtrard  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Massachuette, 
mm  born  in  1658  ;  was  graduated  at  Uanrard  College  in  1678;  was  ordained  the  second  minister 
of  Mendon  in  1680;  and  died  February  6,  1715,  in  his  fifty -seventh  year.  Ho  published  tb* 
Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1709.  He  studied  the  Indian  Uneuagc  for  the  sake  of  preaching  to  hi« 
hMAhen  neighbours  in  their  own  tongue.  His  son,  GrindaiL,  was  graduftted  at  Uarvmrd  Colleft» 
in  1728,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Uadlyme,  Conn. ;  was  dismissed  in  <  745,  and  died  March  29, 
1777|  aged  sixty -nine.  A  third  Grindall  Rawson,  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native  of  Mil« 
tony  WM  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1746;  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ware,  but 
after  a  few  yean  was  dismissed;  on  the  10th  of  Deoember,  1755,  was  installed  pastor  of  tka 
ehuroh  at  Yarmouth ;  was  dismissed  again  in  1 760,  and  died  November,  1 794,  aged  seventy-three. 

X  JoHH  Embbson  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswieh ;  was  graduated  at  Hanrafd  €U> 
lege  in  1656;  was  ordained  at  Gloucester,  Mars.,  October  6,  1663;  and  died  Deoember  2,  ttOOy 
^{ed  seventy-five.  He  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Symonds,  Deputy  Governor.  Their 
•on  Johi^  WM  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689;  preached  a  few  yean  at  Manchester;  then 
at  New  Castle,  where  he  was  installed  hi  1703;  was  subsequently  dismissed,  and  installed  aft 
BMrtsmouth,  N.  H.,  after  preaching  there  about  three  years.  Ha  died  at  Portsmooth^  Jvae  2I9 
1T92,  aged  sixty-two. 
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stranoes  of  his  flock,  and  held  the  chaplainoy  from  the  4th  of  June  to  the 
20th  of  November.  In  1734,  the  General  Court,  in  consideration  of  the 
service  which  ho  thereby  rendered,  granted  his  heirs  three  hundred  acres 
of  land. 

When  the  Salem  witchcraft  broke  out,  in  1692,  Mr.  Hale,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  clergymen  and  prominent  civilians  of  his  day,  committed 
himself  so  far  to  the  delusion,  as  to  attend  the  examinations  and  trials  of 
accused  persona,  and  to  take  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of  those  occa« 
sions.  In  October  of  that  year,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
effectually  undeceived  him  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject :  a  person  in  Wen- 
ham  accused  Mr.  Hale's  own  wife  of  witchcraft.  As  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  her  innocence,  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  reasons  which  weigh- 
ed with  him  in  her  case,  were  no  less  weighty  when  applied  to  others.  The 
whole  community  also  were  convinced  that  the  accusers  of  Mrs.  Hale,  who 
waa  known  as  a  most  exemplary  and  deserving  person,  had  perjured  them- 
helves ;  and  from  that  time  the  storm  ceased,  and  multitudes  came  suddenly 
to  marvel  at  their  own  infatuation.  Mr.  Hale,  not  satisfied  with  bearing 
testimony  against  the  delusion,  in  a  more  private  way,  wrote  a  work  in  1697, 
in  which  he  dbcusses  .the  general  subject  of  witchcraft  at  considerable 
length.  The  title  of  the  work  is  **  A  modest  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
witchcraft,  and  how  persons  guilty  of  that  crime  may  be  convicted,  and  the 
means  used  for  their  discovery  discussed,  both  negatively  and  affirmatively, 
according  to  Scripture  and  experience."  The  following  extract  from  his 
Preface  sufficiently  indicates  his  motive  in  writing  the  work : — 

''  I  have  bad  a  deep  sense  of  the  sad  conscqaences  of  mistakes  in  matters  capital, 
and  their  impossibility  of  recovering,  when  completed ;  and  wbat  grief  of  heart  it 
brings  to  a  tender  conscience,  to  have  been  unwittingly  encouraging  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  innocent.  And  I  liope  a  zeal  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  such  sufferings,  is  pardon- 
able, although  there  should  be  much  weakness  and  some  errors  in  the  pursuit  thereof. 
I  have  special  reasons  moving  me  to  bear  my  testimony  about  these  matters  before  I 
go  hence  and  be  no  more;  the  which  I  have  here  done,  and  I  hope  with  some  assist- 
ance of  his  Spirit,  to  whom  I  commit  myself  and  this  my  labour,  even  that  God,  whose 
I  am  and  whom  I  serve,  desiring  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  to  pardon  all  the  errors  of 
his  i)eople  in  the  day  of  darkness." 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work,  he  writes  thus : — 

'*  We  have  canse  to  be  humbled  for  the  mistakes  and  errors  which  have  been  in  these 
Colonies,  in  their  proceedings  against  persons  for  this  crime,  above  forty  years  ago  and 
downviards ;  but  I  would  come  yet  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  bewail  the  errors  and 
mistakes  that  have  been  in  the  year  1692 ;  in  the  apprehending  too  many  we  believe 
were  innocent,  and  executing  of  some,  I  fear,  not  to  have  been  condemned ;  by  follow- 
ing such  traditions  of  our  fathers,  maxims  of  the  common  law,  and  precedents  and 
principles,  which  now  we  may  see  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  are  found 
too  light.  •  •  •  •  In  the  prosecution  of  witchcraft,  we  sought  not  the  Lord  after 
the  due  order;  but  have  proceeded  upon  the  methods  used  in  former  times  and  other 
places,  until  the  Lord,  in  this  tremendous  way.  made  a  breach  upon  us.  And  hereby 
we  are  made  sensible  that  the  methods  formerly  made  use  of,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  gailt  of  sach  a  crime.  •  •  •  •  i  am  abundantly  satisfied  that  those  who  were 
most  concerned  to  act  and  judge  in  those  matters,  did  not  willingly  depart  A-om  the 
rules  of  righteousness.  But  such  was  the  darkness  of  that  day,  the  tortures  and 
lamentations  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  power  of  former  precedents,  that  we  walked  in 
the  clouds  and  could  not  see  our  way." 

To  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  is  prefixed  an  '*  Epistle 
to  the  reader,*'  by  the  Rev.  John  Higginson  of  Salem,  then  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  recommending  it  as  a  work  which,  from  the  **  pious  and 
modest  manner"  of  the  author,  would  **be  generally  acceptable  to  all  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  peace."  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Hale  as  possessing  a  mind 
of  **  singular  prudence  and  sagacity  in  searching  into  the  narrows  of  thbgs." 

You  I.  22 
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Mr.  Hale  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  liberal  mind,  and  a  high 
degree  of  public  spirit.  The  records  of  his  parish  show  that,  in  scTcral 
instances,  he  made  generous  donations  in  aid  of  public  objects.  His  minis- 
try seems  to  have  been  a  peaceable  and  happy  one,  and  was  continued  foi 
thirty-seven  years.  He  died  May  15,  1700,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Hale's  pen,  known  to  have  been  printed, 
except  the  work  already  referred  to,  which  is  an  18mo.  of  less  than  two 
hundred  pages,  is  an  Election  Sermon  preached  in  1684. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Hale's  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  married  to 
Rebeckah,  daughter  of  Henry  Byles  of  Sarum,  England,  who  migrated  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1640.  She 
died  April  13,  1683,  aged  forty-five.  Mr.  Hale  was  again  married, — ^Mareh 
3,  1684,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Noyes  of  Newbury,  who  died  May  20,  1695,  aged 
forty-one.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four  children.  He  was  married  a 
third  time, — August  8,  1698,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chirk  of  Newbury,  who 
survived  him.  His  son  Robert^  by  the  first  marriage,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 3,  1668 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686  ;  was  many  years 
a  magistrate  in  Beverly,  and  died  June  24,  1719,  aged  fifty.  James^  a 
son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  bom  October  14,  1685  ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1703 ;  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  Ashford,  Con- 
necticut, November  26,  1718 ;  and  died  October,  1742,  aged  fifty-seven. 
Samuel^  by  the  same  marriage,  was  bom  August  13,  1687,  settled  in  New- 
bury, and  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Richard^  of  Coventry,  Conneisti- 
cut,  the  father  of  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  revolution. 


■♦•- 


JOHN  OXENBRIDGE  * 

1669—1674. 

John  Oxembbidqe  was  bora  in  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
January  30,  1609.  He  was  sent  first  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  ^as 
subsequently  transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  completed  his  education, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1631.  In  1633,  he  beoame 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  Bermuda,  and  took 
charge  of  a  church.  In  1641  or  1642,  he  returned  to  England,  and  became 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  Beverly,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  Eaton 
College.  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformitj, 
being,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy,  settled  at  that  time  at  Berwick  on  the 
Tweed.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  remained 
till  1667.  He  then  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  continued  about  two 
years ;  and  in  1669,  came  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge  and  his  wife  were  admitted  members  of  the  First  ehureh, 
Boston,  on  the   20th  of  March,    1670 ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  following 

•  Wood*B  AtheiuB  Ozon.,  II.— Mather's  M«g.>  III.— Brook's  Utc^  III.— £iccnon*tHiil.  if 
Um  First  ehnrch.  Boston. 
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month,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  its  pastor,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
James  Allen.  There  is  po  record  of  any  formality  in  connection  with  his 
induction  to  office. 

His  ministry  continued  a  little  less  than  four  years;  during  which,  eighty- 
one  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  As  he  was 
preaching  the  Thursday  Lecture  on  the  23d  of  December,  1674,  he  was 
interrupted  in  his  discourse  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  carried  home, 
where,  after  languishing  five  days,  he  died  on  the  28th,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  He  was  buried  three  days  after,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
church,  with  great  solemnity. 

Mr.  Oxenbridgc's  publications  were, — ^A  double  watch  word,  or  the  duty 
of  watching,  and  watching  in  duty,  1661.  A  proposition  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  by  Christian  Colonies  in  the  continent  of  Guiana.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1671.     A  Sermon  on  seasonable  seeking  of  God. 

The  Rev.  William  Emerson,  in  his  History  of  the  First  church,  Boston, 
of  which  he  was  himself  a  pastor,  says  of  Oxenbridgo, — 

**  lie  is  reckoned  by  the  historians  of  Boston,  among  the  most  elegant  writers,  as 
wo!l  as  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  Like  his  great  and  good  predecessors,  he  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Congregational  interest ;  and  the  piety  which  he  cherished 
at  heart  J  exhibited  itself  in  his  habitual  conversation.'' 

Cotton  Mather  has  given  the  following  extract  from  some  private  record 
of  Oxenbridge^s,  illustrative  of  his  Christian  experience : — 

*•  Not.  19.  ItJOO,  was  a  dark  day;  my  bodily  spirits  being  very  low,  (though  without 
pain,)  and  my  heart  shut  up,  that  I  could  not  look  up  to  God.  This  made  me  to 
apprehend  the  sad  condition  of  a  soul  deserted  of  Grod  in  a  time  of  affliction ;  but  the 
Lord  sufTwTcd  not  this  dark  maze  to  continue.  For  that  night  he  thawed  my  heart, 
aod  opened  it  with  some  freedom  to  Himself. 

**  But  what  shall  I  say  for  the  strange  and  strong  consolations  with  which  He  filled 
my  soul  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Ii^ovember.  No  words  can  express  what  I  have  felt 
in  my  heart.  I  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  the  kindness  of  God.  I 
said, — '  What  love  is  like  this  love  ?  And  who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  ?  And  what 
remains  for  me  but  to  love  and  praise  thee  forever  1*  Now  death  was  no  dark  thing  to 
me,  neither  was  any  concern  of  this  liib  considerable.  And  now  I  have  said,  who  can 
lay  any  thing  to  my  charge,  since  Christ  hath  satisfied  by  his  death,  and  hath  gotten 
a  release  by  his  resurrection,  and  lives  forever  to  perfect  my  salvation  ?  This  hath 
been  a  great  stay  to  me  in  my  solitary  condition  ,*  though  bereft  of  such  relations,  a 
precious  wile  and  two  such  children.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  liveth  forever  to  do  all  for  me 
and  be  all  to  me.  And  I  do  the  more  admire  and  adore  the  great  God,  in  his  conde- 
scending so  much  to  so  vile  a  worm,  that  hath  been  so  full  of  fears  and  doubts,  and  hath 
•o  mach  displeased  my  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Spirit.  That  which  grieved  me  most 
of  late  months,  is  the  unfixedness  of  my  thoughts  on  God:  and  oh  that  the  Lord  mav, 
by  his  establishing  Spirit,  confirm  these  comforts  in  me,  so  that  I  may  ei\}oy  them  m 
death,  and  improve  them  for  the  good  of  others  in  life.  I  know  Satan  is  a  wrangler; 
but  my  advocate  is  able  to  silence  him.'' 

Mr.  Oxenbridge's  daughter,  Theodora,  was  married  in  1677  to  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  minister  of  Milton.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  Urge 
fiunilj  of  children. 
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SOLOMON  STODDARD.* 

1669—1730. 

Solomon  Stoddard  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1643.  His  father 
was  Anthony  Stoddard,  who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  from  1665 
to  1684.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Downing,  who 
settled  at  Salem,  and  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  bom  in 
London,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  went  to  England  in  1645, 
and  held  various  offices  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1662. 

Solomon  Stoddard  received  the  elements  of  his  education  under  BlijaJi 
Corlet ;  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  settled  at  Gain- 
bridge  as  early  as  1644,  and  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  the  mo«t 
eminent  schoolmasters  in  this  country.  He  (Stoddard)  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1662.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  *'  a  Fellow  of 
the  House  ;^'  and  he  held  the  office  of  Librarian  (the  first  who  ever  held  it,) 
from  1667  to  1674.  His  health  having  suffered  from  too  intense  mental 
application,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  Governor  Scrle,  and 
preached  to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  nearly  two  years.  He  returned 
to  this  country  about  the  time  that  the  Bev.  Eleazar  Mather,  the  first 
minister  of  Northampton,  died ;  and  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  having, 
not  long  after,  been  requested  by  the  parish  to  designate  a  suitable  person 
to  be  his  successor,  mentioned  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  better  qualified  for  the 
place  than  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  England  ;  and,  when  the  parish  committee  applied  to  him,  he  had 
already  taken  his  passage,  and  put  his  luggage  on  board  the  ship,  with  the 
expectation  of  sailing  the  next  day  ;  but,  through  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended  him,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  voyage,  and  go  to  Northampton.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  1669, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1670,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
ohurch  and  people  to  become  their  minister,  but  was  not  formally  constitut- 
ed such  until  September  11,  1672. 

In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  an  answer  to  a  work  of  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  entitled  *'  The  order  of  the  Gospel,"  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  earnest  controversy.  Mr.  Stoddard  maintained  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  converting  ordinance, 
and  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approach 
the  table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  be  destitute  of  true  religion. 
In  1708  and  1709  the  same  controversy  was  i^sumed,  and  was  prosecuted 
on  both  sides  with  great  vigour  and  ability.  Mr.  Stoddard  seems  to  hare 
had  the  last  of  it. 

Mr.  Stoddard  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  finding  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  minister,  requested  his  people  to 
provide  him  a  colleague ;  and  accordingly,  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  was  called  to  be  associated  with  him  in  iha 
pastoral  office.     Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on 

•WmUma'  Md  CoIumd'b  8«niiQM  on  Idi  deakh.— Solomon  WiUiamo*  Hiitoriaa  SctmoB.— 
SUot*a  and  AUen'a  Biog.  Plot. 
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the  15th  of  February,  1727.*  Mr.  Stoddard  lived  two  years  after  this, 
aod  died  February  11,  1729,  aL^cd  eiglity-six. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — The  Trial  of  assurance : 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1698.  Doctrine  of  instituted  churches 
explained  and  proved  from  the  word  of  God,  1700.  A-  Sermon  on  the 
danger  of  degeneracy,  1702.  Ai^  Election  Sermon,  1703.  A  Sermon  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  1707.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  J.  Willard,  1708. 
Appeal  to  the  learned  ;  being  a  vindication  of  the  Right  of  visible  saints 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  be  destitute  of  a  saving  work  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  their  hearts :  against  the  exceptions  of  Increase  Mather,  1709. 
A  Plea  for  tithes,  1712.  Divine  teachings,  1712.  A  Guide  to  Christ,  or 
the  way  of  directing  souls  in  the  way  of  conversion,  compiled  for  young 
ministers,  1714.  Three  Sermons  showing  the  virtue  of  Christ's  blood  to 
cleanse  from  sin,  that  natural  men  are  ^ under  the  government  of  self-love, 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  means  of  conversion,  and  a  fourth  annexed  to  stir  up 
young  men  and  maidens  to  praise  the  Lord,  1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Thomas  Cheney,!  1718.  The  nature  of  saving  conversion,  1719. 
The  way  to  know  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  1719.  Answer  to  cases  of  con- 
science, 1722.  Defects  of  preachers  reproved  :  A  Sermon,  1723.  A  Dis- 
course on  the  question  whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country  for 
doing  so  little  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  1723.  The  safety  of 
appearing  at  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Thb  last 
work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1792. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  married  to  Esther,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the 
Rev.  Eleazar  Mather,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of 
Windsor.  She  died  February  10,  1736,  aged  ninety-two.  One  of  their 
sons,  Anthony,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697  ;  was  ordained 
as  the  minister  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  May  27,  1702 ;  and  died  Sep- 
tember 6,  1760,  aged  eighty-two.  Another  son,  John,  was  bom  February 
11,  1681 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  a  Counsellor  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  very  eminent  civilian  ;  and  died  at  Boston,  June  19, 
1748,  aged  sixty-six.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  a  sermon  upon  his  death, 
entitled  *'  A  strong  rod  broken." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  at  the  interment  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  by  the  Rev.  William  WUliams  of  Hatfield  :— 

"It is  beyond  me  to  give  his  character;  bat  filial  respect  and  reverence  will  not 
■uffer  me  to  be  wholly  silent.  All  that  knew  him  will  confess  that  the  loss  of  one 
upon  whom  God  had  been  so  diffusive  of  his  gifts,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  and 
wade  so  extensively  useful,  is  deservedly  lamented.  On  many  accounts  was  he  desi- 
rable to  us.  In  his  person  which  was  comely  and  grave,  and  commanded  reverence 
from  all  that  saw  him.  as  if  the  Grod  of  nature  had  suited  his  very  aspect  to  the  work 
assigned  him.  His  conversation  was  also  grave,  but  delightful,  and  very  profitable, 
accompanied  with  a  very  sweet  affability,  and  a  tVeedom  ft-om  moroseness,  in  which 
there  was  often  pleasantness;  yet  never  any  lightness  or  vanity  to  be  observed.  If  we 
look  to  the  endowments  of  his  mind,  there  was  quickness  of  apprehension,  strength 
of  memory,  together  with  a  clear  and  solid  judgment,  which  but  seldom  meet  in  such 
a  degree  in  the  same  person.  These  were  improved  even  from  his  youth,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  in  diligent  close  study,  by  which  he  acquired  an  uncom- 
mon measure  of  all  nsefUl  learning,  and  especially  in  Divinity.        •        •        •        • 

*The  foUowiDg  letter  addreawd  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deeii&eld,  is  in  my  poneodon  :— 

NoBTnAxpTON,  January  26, 1726*7. 

Rev.  Sir: — Our  ehnreb  do  desire  yonr  presence  mod  attendanoe  to  ordain  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwudi 
this  day  three  weeks.  Tour  servant,  Soloxov  SroPDAan. 

t  Thomas  Chknet  was  bom  at  Roxbary;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1711;  was 
erdalBed  paator  of  the  ehorefa  in  Brookfleld,  Haas.,  Get.  16, 1717;  and  died  Deo.  11, 1747,  agtd 
ttftj -seven. 
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"  These  were  the  main  points  he  wm  wont  to  Insist  on,  viz:  the  impartial  strictoesa 
and  severity  of  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works ;  man's  utter  impossibility  in  his  fallea 
state  to  be  justified  by  it;  the  sinf\ilness  and  dangerous  tendency  of  sin;  the  necessity 
and  completeness  of  Christ's  righteousness;  the  nature  of  justifying  faith  and  our 
constant  need  of  Christ  as  Head  and  Surety  of  the  new  covenant,  to  begin  and  perfeet 
the  wotk  of  grace  in  our  souls;  and  also  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  meat  and 
drink,  but  in  righteousness^  peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost: — Romans  xiv.  17;  that 
the  essence  and  life  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  external  observances,  or  formal  acts  of 
worship,  but  in  our  being  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  and  having  the  imaee 
of  Grod  we  lost  by  sin,  restored,  and  in  an  imitation  of  the  lifb  of  Christ. 

"  How  fitted  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  every  one  that  was  weary!  How  great  a 
Casuist!    How  accomplished  a  Divine!    How  truly  excellent  a  Preacher!" 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oolman 
at  the  Boston  Lecture : — 

*'  As  he  has  been  for  some  years  the  most  aged  minister  in  the  Province,  so  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious,  burning  ministry,  he  has  for  many  years  shone  before  us  in  die 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  JProphet  and  a  Father  not  only  to  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  and  pastors  of  his  own  county,  but  also  to  those  of  the  whole  land. 
*  *  He  was  as  a  Peter  here  among  the  disciples  and  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus; 
very  much  our  Primate  and  a  Prince  among  us,  in  an  evangelical  and  the  trulv  apos- 
tolical sense;  that  is  to  say.  among  the  first  for  light  and  integrity,  for  knowledge  and 
|peat  judgment,  for  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  zeal  and  boldness 
m  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness.  But  I  must  add,  none  less  affecting  a  pre-em- 
inence above  his  brethren;  none  more  pleased  with  retirement,  and  none  more  with 
public  appearances  for  occasional  services  to  Christ  and  souls;  none  more  studious 
and  inquisitive  after  truth;  none  more  diligent  and  laborious  in  his  studies;  none 
more  lively,  fervent  and  unwearied  in  the  pulpit,  nor  did  any  one  love  his  work  uid  has 
Master  better.'' 


"••- 


ABRAHAM  PIERSON  *  (Second.) 

1669—1707. 

Abraham  Pierson  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  who  vas 
minister  saccessivelj  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Branford,  Conn.,  and  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1641,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1668.  He  commenced  preaching  the  year  after  he 
graduated,  and  almost  immediately  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from 
the  people  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  to  become  their  pastor.  His 
father's  congregation  at  Newark,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  ao 
desirable  an  assistant,  at  once  made  overtures  to  him  *Ho  be  helpful  to  hie 
father,  in  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  in  the  ministry  for  the  space  of  a  year  ;*' 
— the  result  of  which  was  that  the  proposals  from  Woodbridge  were  not 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Pierson  continued  to  assist  his  father  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  his  salary  being  at  first  thirty  pounds,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  forty.  Bnt,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  now  devolved  on  the 
junior  minister,  it  was  thought  proper  that  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
hifl  relations  to  the  people  more  close  and  permanent ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1672,  they  extended  to  him  a  formal  call  to  become  lua 
£ather's  colleague.  This  call  he  accepted ;  and,  for  the  next  six  years  and 
a  half,  the  town  maintained  two  ministers  at  an  annual  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  except  for  a  single  year,  when,  in  considera- 

*8teania'  HiftotyoT  the  Fint  ehiirdi  in  NewariE.— Clap's  Hlttoiy  of  Yale  <MI«g«.-'BaMwia'» 
4o.— Ringdey'i do— Tale  lateniy. 
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lien  of  '*hard  times,"  they  agreed  to  accept  jointly  the  stun  of  one 
hnndred. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  August,  1678,  Mr.  Pierson 
became  sole  pastor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  permanent  support, 
— ^hia  salary  being  fixed  at  eighty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  supply  of  fire  wood, 
and  freedom  from  taxation.  He  sustained  the  relation  of  sole  pastor  a  little 
less  than  fourteen  years ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
utmost  harmony  existed  between  him  and  his  people.  At  length,  however, 
some  diflference  arose  on  the  subject  of  Church  government, — Mr.  Pierson 
having  a  preference  for  a  modified  sort  of  Presbyterianism,  while  the  church 
were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  strictly  Congregational  plan.  The  result 
WS8  that  the  parish  finally  refused  to  raise  his  salary,  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1692,  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  was  effected.  He 
immediately  disposed  of  his  property  at  Newark,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Connecticut. 

In  1694,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killiogworth.  On  the 
dismission  of  their  former  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  in  1679, 
they  became  sadly  divided  ;  but  Mr.  Pierson  succeeded  in  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  soon  fixing  himself  very  firmly  in  their  affections.  So 
strong  was  their  attachment  to  him  that,  when  the  Collegiate  school,  which 
afterwards  became  Yale  College,  was  established  in  1701,  the  invitations 
given  him  by  the  trustees  to  become  its  Rector,  were  looked  upon  with 
manifest  jealousy  and  dislike. 

With  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  College  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pierson 
bad  deeply  sympathised  and  efficiently  co-operated  ;  and  he  looked  forward 
with  high  hopes  to  the  time  when  this  favourite  project  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  year  1700,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  ten  of  the  principal 
ministers,  who  were  designated  by  public  consent  to  act  as  trustees,  *'  to 
found,  erect  and  govern  a  College."  Sometime  in  the  same  year  they  met 
s(  New  Haven,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  consist  of  eleven 
ministers,  including  a  Rector,  and  agreed  to  found  a  College  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut.  They  held  another  meeting  in  Branford  before  the  oloae 
of  the  year,  and  each  of  the  trustees  bringing  a  number  of  books,  presented 
them  to  the  association,  declaring  that  they  gave  them  with  a  view  to  the 
founding  of  a  College  in  the  Colony.  The  books  thus  contributed  consisted 
of  forty  folio  volumes,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  t)ie  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,* 
the  minister  of  Branford,  who  acted  as  librarian.  This  formal  procedure 
kas  always  been  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  College. 

At  a  session  of  the  Colonial  Congress  at  New  Haven  in  October,  1701,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  that  body,  signed  by  many  ministers  and  others, 
which  stated  '*  that  from  a  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Pro- 
testant religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had  pro- 
posed that  a  Collegiate  school  should  bo  erected  in  this  Colony,  wherein 
youths  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify  them  for  pub- 
lic employments  in  Church  and  Civil  State,  and  that  they  had  nominated 
ten  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  for  founding,  endowing 
and  ordering  the  said  school,  and  thereupon  desired  that  full  liberty  and  priv- 
ilege might  be  granted  to  the  said  undertakers  for  that  end.'*  On  the  9th 
of  October,   1701,  the  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the   '*  Collegiate 

^SimTBL  Ru«8Bi.i«  WM  boTii  At  Hftdlcj,  Man. ;  wm  gradvatcd  at  Hward  College  in  1S81  \ 
vitordaiaed  at  Braafofd,  Coiui.»  Maichy  \M\  and  died  Jom  S6y  I781y  aged  aeTeiity-oiit. 
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school. "  On  the  7th  of  November  following,  the  Trustees  met  at  Saybrook, 
and  choBO  Mr.  Fierson  to  take  charge  of  the  College  in  its  instruction  aad 
government  under  the  title  of  Rector.  The  choice  was  regarded  as  an  emi- 
nently felicitous  one,  as  Mr.  Pierson  was  not  only  a  fino  scholar,  but  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education.  He  had  already 
composed  a  system  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  introduced  in  the 
College,  and  which  continued  as  the  manual  in  that  department  for  many 
years  after  his  death. 

The  students  were  instructed  at  Killingworth  by  the  Rector  and  a  Tutor, 
and  recited  in  the  house  of  the  former.  The  commencements  were  held 
privately  at  Saybrook,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  one  of  tho  Tms* 
tees.  None  were  allowed  to  attend,  except  the  friends  of  the  candidates, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  influential  persons.  The 
exercises  consisted  generally  of  a  Latin  oration  from  the  Rector,  or  Tutor 
or  a  master,  and  a  syllogistic  dispute  between  some  of  those  who  were  about 
to  graduate.     The  exercises  closed,  as  now,  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rector. 

The  people  of  Saybrook,  not  satisfied  with  merely  having  the  commenoe- 
ments  held  there,  began  to  aspire  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
College  among  them  ;  and  earnest  endeavours  wero  made  to  enlist  in  favour 
of  the  project  the  feelings  of  the  Rector.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  hia 
people,  insomuch  that  they  soon  began  openly  to  express  their  unwOling- 
ness  to  have  him  continue  at  the  head  of  the  College.  Up  to  this  time  his 
church  had  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry.  Their  meeting  house 
had  been  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  in  the  summer  of  1703,  a  bell, — one 
of  the  first  that  ever  rang  in  Connecticut,  was  procured  from  England, 
and  hung  in  its  steeple.  The  idea  of  their  being  deprived  of  such  a  pastor 
in  such  a  way  produced  a  violent  commotion  among  them,  which  he  could 
not  but  view  with  the  deepest  concern,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1705,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  explanatory  of  his  viewa 
and  feelings,  and  designed  to  allay  the  existing  excitement.  They  replied 
to  it  in  a  tone  which,  while  it  evinced  the  highest  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter and  services,  showed  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  that  he  should  not 
continue  his  connection  with  the  College.  His  situation  now  became  one  of 
extreme  perplexity.  Strongly  attached  to  his  people  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  less  so  to  the  institution  on  the  other ;  his  people  labouring  to  the 
utmost  to  monopolize  his  services,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College  equally 
resolute  in  retaining  him  at  its  head — it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  he  foond 
the  path  of  duty  neither  plain  nor  easy.  Some  of  the  movements  of  hia 
parish  evidently  showed  a  decided  disapprobation  of  his  course ;  though  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  might  be  seen  the  workings  of  a  strong  affection. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsettled  state,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
predict  the  issue,  Mr.  Pierson  was  struck  down  with  a  violent  illness ;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  to  have  a  fatal  issue.  The  affection  of 
his  people  towards  him  now  kindled  up  afresh,  and  displayed  itself  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  anxiety,  and  in  every  office  of  good  will.  While  tlie 
elders  of  his  church  were  gathered  around  his  deathbed,  his  mind  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  he  earnestly  advised  with 
them  respecting  his  successor.  He  named,  as  a  suitable  person  to  suoeeed 
him,  Jared  Eliot  of  Guilford,  a  student  of  his  College ; — ^and  he  aotoallj 
became  their  pastor ;  and  in  the  profession  of  medicine  as  well  as  Diviniify, 
shone,  for  many  years,  among  the  brightest  lights  in  New  England. 
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President  Clap  in  his  History  of  Yale  College,  says  of  Rector  iPiereon, 
that  he  was  **  a  hard  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  Divine,  and  a  wise, 
steady  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his  conduct.*' 


-♦♦- 


EDWARD  TAYLOR. 

1671—1729. 

FROM  THE  HON.  HENRY  W.  TAYLOR, 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COUBT  OF   NEW'TOSK. ' 

Canandaigita,  September  18, 1861. 

My  Dear  Sir:  After  considerable  delay,  occasioned  by  professional 
and  other  engagements,  I  am  able  at  length  to  send  you  some  notices  of  my 
venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor. 

£dward  Taylor  was  born  in  the  year  1642.  His  birth  place,  accord- 
ing to  President  Stiles,  was  the  city  of  Coventry ;  though  this  seems  not  to 
be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  His  coat  of  arms  is  now  borne  by  five  distinct 
families  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  in  different  parts  of  England.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  to  this  end,  received  an  excellent 
edacation,  even  before  leaving  his  native  country. 

It  appears  from  some  pieces  of  poetry  written  before  he  came  to  this 
country,  that  he  was  then  an  ardent  republican  in  prinoiple  :  they  breathe 
a  love  of  freedom,  and  indicate,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  his  aversion  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  alike  in  Church  and  State.  They  show  also  that 
his  thoughts  and  inclinations  were  turned  towards  the  Western  continent, 
some  years  before  he  quit  his  native  home.  Having  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  under  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  and,  through  all 
the  subsequent  periods  of  his  long  life,  he  held  that  character  in  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  persecutions  endured  by  all  the 
clergy  who  would  not  conform,  left  him  no  alternative  but  exile,  or  the 
abandonment  of  that  profession  upon  which  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  education.  He  was  not, 
however,  licensed  to  preach,  when  he  left  England  ;  which  will  explain  the 
form  of  words  used  by  him  in  his  Diary  kept  while  crossing  the  ocean. 
From  this  diary,  which  commenced  with  his  entering  the  ship,  I  make  the 
following  extracts,  chiefly  as  illustrative  of  the  preceding  remark : — 

'*  Anno  Domini  1668,  April  22.  Being  Lord's  day  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  came  for  sea,  taking  boat  at  Execution  Dock, 
Wapping.  They  got  to  the  Downs,  May  1 ;  and  we  are  forced  to  tarry  for 
the  winds."  **  May  8.  I  had  a  sad  forenoon;  but  towards  evening,  the 
8hip  mate  sent  for  me  and  enjoined  me  to  go  to  prayer  with  them."  *^  May 
14.  Against  Dover."  ♦*  May  15.  Against  the  Isle  of  Wight."  "  May 
20.  Against  the  Lizard."  *'  Lord's  day.  May  24.  I  then,  heing  put  to 
exercise,  spoke  from  John  iii.  3."  "  May  31.  Lord's  day.  Wind  West. 
I  was  very  sick,  so  that  I  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  the  day."  '*  June 
7.     Oar  latitude  is  43.     These  three  last  days,  we  sailed  well  nigh  a  hun- 

Vol.  I.  23 
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dred  and  fifty  leagues.  I  being  somewhat  better  in  health,  did  exercise  from 
and  apply  the  doctrine  that  before  I  proved."  "  June  14.  I  exercbed  from 
Isaiah  iii.  11."  *'  Lord's  day,  June  21.  I  improved  the  doctrine  I 
delivered  the  Lord's  day  before."  **  July  4.  Thick  fog.  Seeing  land  on 
both  hands — Plymouth  on  the  left  and  Salem  on  the  right ;  towards  sun 
setting,  about  five  o'clock,  we  saw  the  Island  in  our  passage  up  to  Boston. 
About  3  o'clock  on  Lord's  day,  July  5,  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  shore.*' 

After  delivering  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  much  kindness  received  from  Mr. 
Hall,  who  kept  a  warehouse,  and  at  whose  house  he  staid  until  he  settled 
at  Cambridge.  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  was  admitted  into  College,  a  pupil 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Graves.  Here  he  remained  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  1671.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Flynt  of  Braintree, 
he  went  to  study  with  him,  but  soon  returned  to  Cambridge  and  was  *'  insti- 
tuted scholar  of  the  House ;"  but  the  next  day,  a  messenger  came  from 
Westfield  on  Connecticut  river  to  procure  a  minister  ;  and,  after  some  oon- 
Bultation  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  consented  to  return  with  him.  He 
arrived  at  Westfield  on  the  3d  of  December,  1671 ;  his  journey  from  Bos- 
ton thither  having  been  **  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  marked  trees." 

Westfield,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there,  was  a  frontier  town,  then  -and 
for  a  long  time,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  savage  foe,  by  whom  many 
individuals  were,  from  time  to  time,  waylaid,  or  assaulted  in  their  homes, 
and  murdered.  The  population  was  small ;  and  for  several  years  they  were 
regularly  gathered  in  the  fort  at  night,  and  laboured  through  the  day,  within 
reach,  at  a  moment's  warning,  of  their  fire  arms. 

The  paucity  of  population  combined  with  the  extreme  insecurity  of  per- 
sons and  property,  delayed,  for  a  long  time,  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  indeed  the  very  formation  of  a  church  in  that  place.  The  let- 
ters missive  calling  a  council  to  organize  a  church,  and  ordain  the  pastor, 
were  dated  in  July,  1679.  The  Council  was  requested  to  convene  on  the 
4th  day  of  the  6th  month,  which  was  the  27th  of  August,  1679,  O.  S.; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  year  commenced  with  March. 
The  Council  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  tbe 
Rev.  John  Russell*  of  Hadley,  and  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover t  of  Spring- 
field, together  with  several  *'  messengers." 

After  the  examination  of  the  candidates  and  the  formation  of  a  charch, 
Mr.  Taylor  preached  from  Eph.  ii.  22.  The  church  being  formed,  the 
Moderator  asked  them  whom  they  would  have  for  officers  ;  whereupon,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  ''  my  unworthy  self  was  put  under  a  call  to  be  a  pastor  unto 
them."  He  was  then  solemnly  set  apart  as  their  pastor.  In  this  office  he 
continued  to  labour  diligently  and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years ;  although,  for  three  or  four  of  the  last  years  of  his  laborious  and 
self-denying  life,  he  had  become  imbecile  through  extreme  old  age.     Daring 

*  John  Russell  was  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1646;  was  settled  first  at  WetheraAdd, 
Conn.,  but  was  afterwards  dismissed,  and  was  installed  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  1650,  where  k«  died 
December  10,  1692.  It  was  in  his  house  in  Hadlej  that  Whaley  and  Ooffe,  two  of  the  jadgca 
who  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  death,  were  for  a  long  time  concealed,  and  aT«  snppoAcd  to  1»t« 
died.  His  son,  Jonathan,  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1675;  was  ordained  minister  of 
Bamstoble,  8cpt.  19,  168.3;  and  died  Feb.  21,  1711,  nged  fiftj-stx.  Hit  son,  Jotmiham,  m%s 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1708,  and  was  settled  as  his  father's  succrseor  in  the  ministrT.  Ckt. 
29, 1712.  He  died  in  1758. 

tPKLATiAH  Qloykr  was  a  BOD  of  the  Hon.  John  Glorer,  and  was  bom  at  Dordieiter  ia 
1637.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  but  did  not  graduate;  wss  mrdainrd 
aa  the  seoond  minister  of  Springfield,  June  18,  1661;  and  died  March  29,  1692,  afod  fiftj- 
five. 
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a  great  part  of  this  period,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  physician  also, 
miiusteriiig  alike  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  population  scatter- 
ed over  an  eztensiYe  territory. 

Unable,  through  the  poverty  alike  of  himself  and  his  parishioners,  to 
purchase  his  necessary  professional  books,  all,  or  nearly  all  those  used  by 
him  were  in  manuscript,  which  he  had  transcribed  as  he  had  found  oppor- 
tunity. Beside  these,  his  library  was  enriched  by  such  other  books  as  thd 
kindness  of  his  distant  friends  supplied  for  his  perusal, — some  of  which, 
<ipon  general  and  natural  history,  which  was  a  favorite  study,  are  still 
xtant.  His  manuscripts  were  all  handsomely  bound  in  parchment  by  him- 
self, of  which  tradition  says  he  left,  at  his  death,  more  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes. Fourteen  of  these  were  in  quarto.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
of  his  own  composition. 

Among  the  various  productions  of  his  pen,  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Gospels,  which  was  so  much  esteemed  that  one  of  the  Mathers  exert- 
ed himself  to  induce  some  wealthy  person  in  England  to  publish  it.  It  was 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Mather's  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  which  he  recommends  the  work  **  to  the  patron- 
age of  some  generous  Macsenas  to  promote  the  publication  of  it,"  and  tran- 
scribes as  a  specimen  a  passage  announcing  the  discovery  at  Albany,  in  1705, 
of  enormous  bones  and  teeth  of  a  giant  y  &c. 

He  left  a  volume  containing  fifteen  sermons  entitled  **Chbistoqraphia, 
or  a  Discourse  touching  Christ's  person  and  natures.  The  personal  union 
of  the  natures,  qualifications  and  operations,  opened,  confirmed  and  practically 
improved,  in  several  sermons  delivered  upon  certain  sacramental  days  unto 
the  churdh  and  people  of  God  in  Westfield."  These  sermons  written  in 
1701,  1702,  1703,  were  doubtless  intended  at  the  time  for  publication. 

Another  quarto  volume  contains  many  short,  occasional  poems  ;  the  first 
of  which  is  *'a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  President  Chauncy  of  Harvard 
College,"  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  and  affection- 
ate regard.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  an  '*  Elegy  upon  the  death  of 
that  holy  man  of  Grod,  Mr.  Symmes,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Charlestown,  N.  E.,  who  departed  this  life  the  4th  day  of  12th  month, 
Anno  Domini  1670 ;"  together  with  many  other  pieces,  chiefly  elegies  on 
eminent  persons  in  the  Colony. 

He  left  also  a  more  elaborate  poem  of  about  fifty  pages  quarto,  finely  writ- 
ten, entitled — "  God's  determination  touching  his  elect.  The  Elect's  combat 
in  their  conversion  and  coming  up  to  God  in  Christ,  together  with  the  com- 
fortable effects  thereof" — under  which  is  written: 

*•  This  a  manuscript  of  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Westfield,  who  died  there, 
A.  D.  1728-9,  aet.  eighty-eight,  vel  supra.* 

"  Attest,  Ezra  Stiles,  his  grandson." 

He  also  wrote  a  series  of  poems  continued  through  thirty-eight  years, 
entitled  "  Preparatory  meditations  before  my  approach  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, chiefly  upon  the  doctrine  preached  upon  the  day  of  administration." 
They  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  contained  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  stanzas  each. 

•  The  exaet  date  of  hii  death  wm  June  29(h. 
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In  1674,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  James  Fitoh^  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eight  children.  His  wife 
having  died  in  1689,  he  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wyllis  of  Hart- 
ford, in  1692.  By  this  marriage  ho  had  five  daughters  and  a  son.  His 
oldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  died  early,  leaving  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  the  grand&ther  adopted  and  educated  as  his  own.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Bev.  Peter  Baynoldst  of  Enfield,  Connecticut.  The  five  daugh- 
ters of  the  second  wife  were  all  married  to  clergymen  in  Connecticut; — Butk 
married  the  Bev.  Benjamin  ColtonI  of  West  Hartford  ; — Naomi,  the  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Devotion^  of  Suffield ; — Anne,  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Lord,  D.  D.  of 
Norwich ; — Mtkitahle,  the  Bev.  William  Gragerll  of  Lebanon, — and  Ktziahy 
the  Bev.  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven.  Mrs.  Stiles  died  at  the  birth  of 
a  son,  who  is  well  known  as  the  distinguished  President  'of  Yale  College. 
The  youngest  of  fourteen  children  was  Eldad,  who  died  at  Boston 
in  1777,  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  He 
alone  has  transmitted  the  name  to  after  generations. 

Mr.  Taylor  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  poetic  genius  of  a  very 
high  order ;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  an  abiding  passion  for  writing 
poetry  during  his  whole  life.  There  are  extant  specimens  of  his  poetical 
effusions  through  a  period  of  about  sixty-seven  years,  some  of  which  may 
justly  claim  considerable  merit.  But,  previous  to  his  death,  he  enjoin- 
ed it  upon  his  heirs  never  to  publish  any  of  his  writings. 

Through  his  whole  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  had  the  affectionate  con- 
fidence of  the  church  ^nd  people  in  Westfield,  and  to  have  exercised  an 
unbounded  influence,  especially  over  the  young. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  him  is  from  the  pen  of  President 
Stiles  :— 

*  Jamks  Fitch  wu  bom  at  Booking,  Enez,  EDglaad,  Deo.  24,  1622,  and  eune4o  Uus  ooan- 
trj  in  1638.  After  his  srrivsl  here,  he  spent  seren  years  under  the  instrucUoD  of  the  Ker. 
Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone.  In  1640,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at 
that  time  gathered  at  Sajbrook ;  and  in  ]660,  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  dinreh  to 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  laboar. 
His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  children  at  Lebanon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1702,  aged 
seventy-nine.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  the  sanctity  of  his  life,    tiis  first  wife  was  a*  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  of 

Guilford*    and    hi*     MKVmH.     nf    Main**  .Tnlm    MasAn    nf  "Knr^nVt  1*iyxot*>     •   m^a*  K»  *\%m  mmmm..!    wm^^^ 


resigned  his  charge,  in  Dec.,  1723,  on  account  of  an  inadequate  support;  was  installed  at  Porta- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  about  1725 ;  and  died  Nov.  22,  1746,  aged  seventy-four.  He  published  A  Senncm 
occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake,  1717 ;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Tucker  at  Goa- 
port,  Isle  of  Shoals,  from  the  text— "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,»»  1732;  Two  SenBona 
designed  to  make  a  religious  improvement  of  the  throat  distemper  which  prevailed  in  1735  and 
1736 ;  and  an  account  of  that  disease  as  it  appeared  in  New  Hamrahire.  He  was  much  given  to 
historical  research,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  papers  to  which  Dr.  Belknap  bad 


t  PsTBR  Rayroldb  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720- 
was  settied  pastor  of  the  church  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  in  1724;  and  died  in  1768.  ' 

IBbhjaiiinColton  was  a  native  of  Long  Meadow;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1 7 1 0 ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  Hartford,  Feb.  24,  1713;  and  died  March  1,  1749. 
"*;  ^?\  ?*?!!*£'  ^*"  gnwiuated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1756;  was  ordained  at  Bolton,  Nov.  9,  1763: 
and  died  in  1812.    He  was  distinguished  for  height,  eccentricity  and  piety. 

§  EfiB5EXKR  DvYOTioir  was  a  native  of  Brookline,  Mass. ;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUcm 
inl707;  wasordatoed  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  June  28,  1710;  anddied  April  11,  1741,  aged  M^ 
seven.  HiS80n,£6«ne«er,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732;  was  settled  pastor  of  tha 
Third  church  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1736 ;  and  died  in  1771. 

II  William  Oaoer  was  gn^uated  at  Yale  College  in  1721 ;  wai  oidained  partor  of  the  Saooad 

SlStoMa^^TlS'  *'  ^^'  ^^^**  '"*  diimiiwd  sometime  prtvioM  to  Mi  daath;  aad 
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" He  WM  very  curious  in  botany,  and  different  branches  of  natural  history; — ^an 
incessant  student,  but  used  no  spectacles  to  bis  death.  *  *  *  *  He  was  a  Con- 
gregational ist  in  opposition  to  Presbyterian  Church  government.  •  •  •  He  con- 
cerned himself  littl<3  about  domestic  secular  affairs ;  attended  to  the  state  of*  the  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Parliament;  greatly  detested  King  James  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
and  Randolph;  gloried  in  King  William  and  the  Revolution  of  1688;  ftlt  for  the  Dis- 
senters in  all  their  oppressions  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  triumphed  in  the  House  of 
Hanover.  He  had  a  steady  correspondence  with  Judge  Sewall  of  Boston,  who  duly 
communicated  to  him  all  the  transactions  in  the  Assembly  and  occurrences  in  the 
Nation.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  firm;  of  quick  passions,  yet  serious  and 
grave;  exemplary  in  piety  and  for  a  very  sacred  observance  of  the  Lord's  day." 

The  above  sketch  contains,  I  believe,  every  thing  concerning  my  ancestor, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  authenticity. 
With  much  regard,  I  remain  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

HENRY  W.  TAYLOR. 


■♦♦- 


WILLIAM  ADAMS  * 

1672—1685. 

There  is  a  shade  of  doubt  resting  over  the  paternity  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch ;  though  it  seems  very  nearly  certain,  from  all  the  evidence  now 
extant,  that  he  was  the  son  of  William  Adams  of  Ipswich,  and  that  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Starr.  Admitting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Adams,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His  course 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College,  was  under  a  Mr.  Andrews,  prob* 
ably  of  Ipswich.  In  August,  1667,  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
become  a  member  of  College,  but  was  prevented  by  his  inability  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses.  He  returned  home,  and,  after  passing  a  *'  discon- 
solate month "  there,  went  back  to  Cambridge  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
probably  his  guardian,  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  College. 
It  was  through  the  generous  assistance  of  his  relatives  that  he  was  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  collegiate  course.  He  graduated  in  1671,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  behaviour  and  scholarship. 

We  find  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  had  the  ministry  in  view  during  his 
collegiate  course,  but  that  he  entered  it  shortly  after  he  was  graduated ; 
for  he  records  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  November  10,  1671,— only 
three  months  after  he  left  College, — that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
people  of  Westfield,  seconded  by  some  distinguished  personages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  preach  to  them ;  though  it  do6s  not  appear  that  he 
accepted  it,  nor  had  he,  at  that  time,  actually  commenced  preaching.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  month,  (December,)  he  was  solicited  to  preach  at 
Dedham,  and  in  February  following  complied  with  the  request, — preaching, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  the  first  time.  On  this  occasion  he  records  in  his 
diary  the  following  reflection  : — **  In  the  morning  I  thought  I  went  like  the 
fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks ;  but  at  night,  by  the  gracious  presence 
of  God  with  me  that  day,  in  such  a  solemn  work  as  before  I  had  not  been 
exercised  in,  I  had  great  cause  to  praise  Ood  for  his  gracious  assistance  and 

•  Lamson'i  Hiffeorioal  Diseoiinei. 
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regard  to  me,  bis  poor  unworthy  creature,  and  have  cause  of  deep  hnmiliatioii 
for  my  unanswerable  deportment  to  all  his  kindnesses  toward  me.**  Short- 
ly after  be  had  been  heard  by  the  people  of  Dedham,  they  invited  him 
unanimously  to  preach  to  them  with  reference  to  future  settlement ;  and 
this  invitation  was  afterwards  repeated  twice,  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
accept  it.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1673,  he  writes  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 
^'  This  day,  (being  also  my  birth  day,)  I  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Ded- 
ham,  to  the  solemn  undertaking  of  the  ministry  there  on  trial  for  futuro 
settlement.  As  we  were  coming  to  Dedham,  my  horse  stumbled,  and  I 
had  a  fall,  though  I  received  no  hurt ;  which  caused  me  to  reflect  upon 
myself,  whether  I  had  not  been  something  lifted  up,  that  there  were  so 
many  come  to  attend  on  me,  and  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God  in 
that  He  can  and  doth  effectually  bring  down  high  thoughts,  without 
bringing  any  real  hurt  to  his  servants.*'  Having  continued  his  labours  as 
a  candidate  until  the  19th  of  August  following,  the  church  passed  a  vote 
"inviting  him  to  join  them  in  order  to  future  settlement;*'  and  on  the  12th 
of  October,  they  gave  him  an  actual  call  to  become  their  pastor.  He 
almost  immediately  signified  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  his  ordination  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston  giving  the  charge,  and 
Mr.  Danforth  of  Hoxbury,  the  Kight  Hand  of  Fellowship.  His  salary  wa$ 
sixty  pounds  annually ;  eight  pounds  of  which  he  relinquished  one  year  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the  town  was  subjected,  during 
Philip's  war.  He  also  received  a  hundred  pounds  '*  towards  procuring  a 
place  of  habitation." 

Of  the  history  of  Mr.  Adams'  ministry,  little  is  known,  except  that,  in 
the  course  of  it,  he  published  two  sermons, — one,  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1678 ; 
the  other,  the  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  in  1685.  Both  of  them  are 
republished  in  a  work  entitled,  **The  Dedham  Pulpit."  A  little  more 
than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  began  an  exposition  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  which*,  however,  he  had  only  commenced  before 
he  was  arrested  by  death.  This  Commentary,  which  is  still  preserved, 
having  been  written  in  a  book  afterwards  used  for  the  parish  records,  i:j 
exceedingly  elaborate  and  minute,  and  indicates  a  highly  respectable  degree 
of  theological  attainment.  He  died  after  a  brief  ministry  of  only  twelve 
years,  August  17,  1685,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Mary  Manning  of  Cambridge,  October  21, 
1674.  She  died  June  24,  1679.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while  the  other,  Eiipkalet,  had  a  long  and 
eminently  useful  life  ;  being  for  many  years  the  much  respected  minister  of 
New  London.  He  was  married  March  27,  1680,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four 
children, — one  son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  son,  nothing  Is  known, 
exoept  that,  in  1699,  he  was  in  a  state  of  helpless  infirmity.  Of  the  daughters, 
•ne  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting*  of  Windham,  and  another  to 

•  Sawel  Wbitivo  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Whiting,  who  waa  gradnftted  at  Harrmrd 
Coue^  in  1653,  and  wna  afterwards  a  Tutor  in  the  College;  wos  ordained  at  llartfoitl  in  1R60. 
and  died  in  1S89.  Samuel  was  bom  at  Hartford,  April  22,  I67o ;  pursued  his  studies  in  fwrparm. 
tlon  for  the  ministry  under  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  cbatrfa 
faimidham  in  1«98;  and  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  of 
SmS*  VrR*  *^'  ^^^^'  "  ^^  flfty-dxth  year  of  his  age.    He  pablishcd   a   Tbaaksginaf 
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the  Bey.  Nathaniel  Collins*  of  Enfield.  The  widow  of  the  Rev.  William 
Adams  was  married  in  1686  to  Major  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
The  only  recorded  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams'  character  which  I  can  find 
from  any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  following,  incidentally  rendered  in  a 
Preface  to  his  Fast  Sermon,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Samael  Torrey  t  of  Wey- 
mouth, and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Flynt  of  Dorchester : — 

''The  reverend  and  worthy  author  of  these  sermons,  having  been,  through  the 
abundant  grace  of  God,  sanctified  and  separated  from  his  youth  unto  the  ministry,  he 
hath  had  a  more  early  call  into  that  work,  wherein  he  hath  been  more  happy  than 
most  of  his  fellow  servants ;  and  being  himself  coaetaneous  with  and  amongst  the 
choicest  of  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  this  generation,  his  soul  hath  laboured  and  doth 
labour  with  the  more  fervency  of  holy  and  sincere  love  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls;  modesty  and  humility  being  inherent  in  him  as  gifts  both  of  nature  and 
Ip-ace,  it  would  be  too  much  an  injury  to  him  to  give  his  work  deserved  commendation. 
It  shall,  therelbre,  suffice  to  say  that  the  powerful,  and  we  hope  saving  impression 
which  it  had  in  the  ministration  of  it  upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  is  a  testimony  of 
divine  approbation  and  commendation ;  the  suitableness  and  seasonableness  of  the 
subject  even  to  this  time,  and  the  necessity  of  this  people,  the  copiousness  and  yet 
withal  conciseness  of  the  method,  it  being  expressive  of  so  much  of  the  general  message 
which  God  is  sendingunto  his  people,  and  of  that  which  the  Spirit  is  now  speaking  unto 
these  churches  in  so  few  sermons,  doth  render  it  more  fit  and  useful  for  the  public.  *  * 
The  special  promised  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  this  his  servant,  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  ministry  of  his  word,  as  also  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministration,  is  a 
singular  token  and  pledge  of  his  special  grace  and  favour  unto  that  precious  church 
in  and  unto  which  be  is  called  to  minister." 


'-••- 


SAMUEL  TREAT4 

1672—1717. 

Samuel  Treat  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Treat,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  the  father  of  twenty-one  children.  He  was  bom  at  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1647  or  1648.  He  received  his  education 
at  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1669.  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Easthaui,  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1672.  A  church 
had  been  established  there  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but,  until  the  time 
above  mentioned,  the  population  was  too  small  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
expense  of  a  stated  ministry. 

The  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood  were  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Treat, 
in  choosing  his  field  of  labour,  seems  to  have  had  their  interests  especially 
in  his  eye.  Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  commenced  the  study  of  their 
language,  and  at  no  distant  period  he  had  so  far  mastered  it,  that  he  was  able 
to  teach  and  preach  to  them  intelligibly ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ultimate- 
ly gained  a  knowledge  of  the  language  fully  equal  to  that  of  Eliot  himself. 
He  gradually  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal, not  only  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  order  and  civilization,  but  of 

*  Xatbanikl  Colliks  is  rappoeed  to  have  been  a  ton  of  Nathaniel  Collins,  who  was  bom  at 
Caoibridge;  was  gradoated  at  Uarrard  College  in  1660;  was  ordained  at  Middletown,  Conneeti- 
cat,  Nov.  4,  1648;  and  died  Deo.  28,  1684.  Nathaniel  the  second,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1697;  was  ordained  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  the  same  year;  and  died  in  1756,  aged  seventj- 

iiine. 

t  S  4MUEL  ToRBET  Buocceded  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacfaer  as  minister  of  Weymonth  in  1656,  and 

died  April  21,  1  07,  aged  seventy -five. 

X  Bfaa.  Uiit.  CoU.,  ym.— Attan's  Biog.  Diet.— MS.  from  the  Hon.  Zeehariah  Eddj. 
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bringing  many  of  them  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  1693, 
when  he  had  been  labouring  among  them  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  results  of  his  evangelical  efforts : — 

**  ReY.  and  worthy  Sir: — I  being  advertised  that  it  would  not  be  unseasonable  or 
unsenriceable  at  this  juncture,  tu  give  yourself  a  true  and  impartial  account' both  of 
the  number  as  also  of  the  present  state  of  our  In(|ians,  and  acceptation  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  their  professed  subjection  thereunto:  wherefuri*. 
Sir.  you  may  be  assured  as  foUoweth : — 

'^That  there  are  five  hundred  and  five  adult  persons  of  Indians,  within  the  limits  ot* 
our  township,  unto  whom,  these  many  years  past,  I  have, from  time  to  time,  imparted 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  language,  and  I  truly  hope,  not  with- 
out success;  and  yet  I  continue  in  the  same  service  earnestly  imploring,  and  not  with- 
out hopes  expecting  and  waiting  for  a  more  plentiful  down  pouring  of  the  Spirit  from 
on  high  among  them.  And  I  verily  do  not  know  of,  nor  can  I  learn,  that  there  is  Sf» 
much  as  one  of  these  five  hundred  Indians,  that  does  obstinately  absent  from,  but  do 
jointly  fi-equent  and  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  countenance  the  same; 
not  only  frequenting  and  attending  seasons  of  worship  of  a  divine  sanction,  but  abo 
other  occasional  opportunities,  when  the  Gospel  is  dispensed  to  them ;  and  when  our 
congregations  solemnize  public  days  of  prayer  with  fasting,  or  of  praises,  I  usually 
give  them  advertisement  thereof,  and  they  readily  comply  therewith  in  their  respect- 
ive assemblies. 

*'  They  have  four  distinct  assemblies  in  four  villages  belonging  to  our  township :  in 
which  four  assemblies  they  have  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice,  of  the  more  sober, 
well  affected  and  understanding  persons  among  them;  who  do  duly  preach  to  tbem. 
when  I  am  not  with  them.  These  Indian  teachers  repair  to  my  house  once  a  week  to 
be  farther  Instructed,  pro  modulo  meo,  in  the  concernments  proper  for  their  service 
and  station. 

'^  There  are  in  the  aforesaid  villages  four  schoolmasters,  of  the  best  accomplished 
for  that  service,  who  teach  their  youth  to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

*^  There  arc  also  six  justices  of  the  peace,  or  magistrates  in  the  four  aforesaid  Til- 
lages, who  regulate  their  civil  affairs,  and  punish  criminals  and  transgressors  of  the 
civil  law.  They  have  their  stated  courts  and  other  inferior  officers  in  a  subserviency 
to  their  civil  eupolituesthai. 

"  There  are  among  them  many  of  a  serious,  sober,  civilized  conversation  and 
deportment,  who  are  making  essays  towards  a  farther  progressive  step  of  obedteuce 
and  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel, — viz.,  an  ecclesiastical  combination,  having 
a  great  desire  to  be  baptized. 

** They  are  very  serviceable  by  their  labour  to  the  English  vicinity;  and  have  all 
along  since  our  wars  with  their  nation,  been  very  friendly  to  the  English,  and  forward 
to  serve  them  ill  that  quarrel:  their  deportment  and  converse  and  garb  being  more 
manly  and  laudable  than  any  other  Indians  that  I  have  observed  in  the  Province. 

*'  But,  Sir,  I  would  not  be  tedious:  only  craving  your  interest  at  the  throne  of 

grace  for  us,  that  we  may  be  serviceable  to  the  name  and  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
hrist:    So  I  subscribe, 

*•  Sir,  yours  willingly,  Samuel  T&eat. 

"  Eastham,  August  23, 1693. 
"Rev.  Increase  Mather,  Pres.  of  the  College." 

Mr.  Treat  was  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  month  in  the  several  Indian 
villages  ;  and  at  other  times  the  Indian  teachers  read  to  their  congregations 
the  sermons  he  had  prepared  for  them.  He  also,  with  a  view  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  converts,  translated  the  Confession  of  faith,  into  the  Nansct 
language:  this  was  subsequently  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  some  time 
since  in  possession  of  some  of  his  descendants.  He  treated  the  Indians 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  often  mingling  with  them  in  private,  and  visiting 
them  in  their  wigwams,  and  sometimes  joining  in  their  festivals  ;  and  thus 
he  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  measure  of  their  affection  and  confidence. 
They  manifested  their  regard  for  him  in  various  ways — sometimes  by  making 
him  Taluable  presents,  and  sometimes  by  labouring  for  him  without  compen- 
sation. 

But  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Treat's  seal  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  he 
destined,  before  his  death,  to  witness  a  great  diminution  of  their  nnmb 
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A  fftt&l  disease,  supposed  to  have  been  a  fever,  swept  off  a  large  number 
of  his  converts,  some  years  before  the  close  of  his  ministry ;  and  in  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  his  death,  very  few  Indians  remained 
in  the  township. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  by  emigrants  from 
Eastham  ;  and  here  also  Mr.  Treat  performed  parochial  duties  until  a  church 
was  established. 

Mr.  Treat  had  naturally  a  vigorous  '  constitution,  and  he  continued  his 
arduous  labours  for  nearly  half  a  century,  with  little  interruption.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  experienced  a  shock  of  the  palsy,  and  afterwards 
another,  which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  171G-17, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Eastham  of  forty: 
five  years.  His  death  took  place  after  the  most  remarkable  snow  storm 
known  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  As  it  was  found  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  depth  of  the  snow,  to  make  a  path  from  his 
house,  his  body  was  kept  several  days,  till  an  arch  could  be  dug,  through 
which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave.  The  Indians  were  allowed,  at  their  earnest 
request,  to  carry  his  corpse,  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate  respect  for  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Treat  published  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Nauset  Indian  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1713. 

Mr.  Treat  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  Mayo ;  and  by  this  marriage  he 
had  eleven  children.  After  her  death  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Estabrook*  of  Lexington,  and  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Willard,  author  of  the  **Body  of  Divinity."  By  the  latter  mar- 
riage he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Treat's  preaching,  as  is  shown  by  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  ser- 
mons still  in  existence,  was  generally  of  a  very  alarming  kind.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  sermons  is  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  which  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a  fearful  exhibition  of  the  terrors 
of  religion.  The  following  extract  from  the  History  of  Eastham,  in  the 
Historical  Collections,  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  most  authentic  account 
of  his  character  that  can  now  be  obtained  : — 

''  Bat  with  the  advantage  of  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  terror,  which  is  naturally 
productive  of  a  sublime  and  impressive  style  of  eloquence,  he  could  not  attain  the 
character  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  voice  was  so  loud  that,  when  speaking,  it 
could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  meeting  house,  even  amidst  the  shrieks 
of  hysterical  women,  and  the  winds  that  howled  over  the  plains  of  Nauset;  but  there 
was  no  more  music  in  it  than  in  the  discordant  sounds  with  which  it  was  mingled.  An 
anecdote  which  shows  how  much  the  excellence  of  his  matter  was  injured  by  the  bad- 
ness of  his  manner  has  been  preserved. 

**  After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Willard,  he  was  sometimes  invited 
by  that  gentleman  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Willard  possessed  a  gracefVil  delivery ; 
a  masculine  and  harmonious  voice ;  and  though  ho  did  not  gain  much  reputation  by 
his  Body  of  Divinity,  which  is  frequently  sneered  at,  particularly  by  those  who  have 
not  read  it,  yet  in  his  sermons  are  strength  of  thought  and  energy  of  language.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  he  was  generally  admired.  Mr.  Treat,  having  preached 
one  of  his  best  discourses  to  the  congregation  of  his  father-in-law,  in  his  usual  unhappy 
manner,  excited  nniversal  disgust;  and  several  nice  judges  waited  on  Mr.  Willard  and 

*  BaxJAMiit  EsTABROOK  wts  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Joeeph  Estabrook,  who  was  bom  at  Enfitld, 
Middlesex,  England;  came  to  New  England  in  1660;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In 
1M4:  was  ordained  oolleagne  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkly  of  Conoord  in  1667;  and  died  Sept. 
16,  171 1.  He  (the  son)  was  bom  Feb.  24. 1671 ;  was  ordained  at  Lexiogton,  Get.  21, 1696 ;  and 
diad  Joly  28,  1697.    His  wife  was  a  danghter  of  the  Rev.  Bamnel  Willard. 
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begged  that  Mr.  Treat,  who  wm  a  worthy  pioiu  maii,  it  wm  tnie.  bat  a  wretehed 
preacher,  miglit  never  be  invited  into  his  pulpit  again.  To  this  request  Mr.  WiUard  made 
no  reply;  but  he  desired  bis  son-in-law  to  lend  him  his  discourse ;  which  being  lel't  wivh 
him,  he  delivered  it,  without  alteration,  to  his  people  a  i^w  weeks  aft«r.  The  hearers 
were  charmed:  they  flew  to  Mr.  Willard  and  requested  a  copy  for  the  press.  '  See  the 
difference,'  they  cried,  *  between  yourself  and  your  son-in-law;  you  have  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  same  text  as  Mr.  Treat's;  but  whilst  his  was  contemptible,  yours  is 
excellent.* 

*'  Mr.  Treat  was  a  man  of  piety.  He  addressed  his  Maker  with  humble  devotion, 
and  his  prayers  were  copious  and  fervent.  His  natural  temper  was  mild;  and  hi.-, 
conduct  in  domestic  life,  as  a  husband,  a  parent  and  a  master,  was  kind  and  indulgent. 
His  manners  were  cheerful ;  his  conversation  pleasant  and  sometimes  facetious,  but 
always  decent.  He  was  fond  of  a  stroke  of  humour  and  a  practical  joke,  and  mani- 
fested his  relish  for  them  by  long  and  loud  fits  of  laughter.  The  Society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  is  supposed  to  have  made  him  a  small  compensation  for  his 
services  among  the  Indians:  he  received  also  a  small  salary  from  his  parishioners ,- 
but  not  satisfied  with  the  emoluments  which  he  received  from  these  sources,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  trade ;  and,  by  this  means,  with  the  addition  of  an 
inheritance  which  descended  from  his  father,  he  was  able  to  transmit  a  good  estate  to 
his  famUy." 


■♦#- 


GEORGE  BURROUGHS * 

1676—1692. 

'  Nothing  is  now  known  of  Geobqe  Burbouohs,  preyions  to  his  gradnat- 
ing  at  Harvard  College  in  1670.  In  1676,  he  was  a  preacher  at  Faimoathr 
(now  Portland,)  Maine;  and  when  the  place  was  attacked  by  the  Indiani 
on  the  11th  of  Angust  in  that  year,  he  escaped  to  Bang's  Island.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1680,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem 
Village,  (Danvers,)  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James  Bayley.t  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  1685,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  between  himself  and 
a  part  of  his  people,  and  returned  to  Falmouth,  where  he  held  two  hon* 
dred  acres  of  land,  which  the  people  had  given  him  some  years  before,  as 
their  minister.  Of  this  he  relinquished  all  but  thirty  acres,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  give  up  twenty  of  that,  if  they  desired  it,  without  receiv- 
ing what  they  offered — one  hundred  acres  '^farther  off."  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  states  that  after  the  town  (Falmouth)  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Indians,  in  1690,  he  returned  to  reside  at'  Danvers ;  though  Mr. 
Upham,  in  his  Lectures  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  as  well  as  some  other  authoi^ 
ities,  represents  him  as  having  been  at  that  time  the  minister  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Wells ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  country  that 
he  was  arrested  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Greenleat 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine,  that  there  is  no 
record  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  having  ever  been  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Wells. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  place   of  his  residence,  it  is  matter  of 
authentic  record  that  he  becajie  a  victim  to  the  memorable  witchcraft  dela- 

•Neal'B  Hist.  N.  E.,  It.— HQtchinaon'B  Hist.  Mub.,  II.— Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  VI.— «ttlUT»B*i 
Hist,  of  Maine.— Oalef '8  More  Wonden  of  the  inyisible  World. — Maine  Hist.  Cot!.,  I. — Uphua'i 
Lectures  on  Witchcraft.— Felt's  Annals  of  Salem.— GreenleaTs  Koclesiastioal  Sketches. 

t  Jamcs  Batlbt,  a  son  of  John  Bajlepr  of  Newbury,  was  bom  Sept.  12,  1650;  was  giad- 
nated  at  Hanrard  (College  in  1669 ;  was  ordained  at  Danevrs  October,  1671 ;  resigned  Ida  eharce  ii 
1680;  anddiedinl7u7. 
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sion  in  Salem,  in  1692.  He  was  examined  for  wiichoraft,  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston,  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  but  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  3d  of 
August.  It  was  stated  in  his  indictment  that,  by  his  '*  wicked  arts,"  one 
Mary  Wolcott  '  '*  was  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and 
tormented."  The  evidence  against  him  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  and  of  the  confessing 
witches.  **  The  spectre  of  a  little  black  haired  man,  it  was  testified,  had 
inflicted  cruel  pains,  and  had  appeared  as  a  head  conjuror.  Two  of  his 
wives  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  that  he  was  the  cause  of  their 
death,  and  threatening,  if  he  denied  it,  that  they  would  appear  in  Court. 
Accordingly,  during  his  trial,  the  afflicted  persons  were  thrown  into  a 
paroxysm  of  horror  by  the  spectres  of  his  wives,  who  were  mindful  of  their 
engagement.  Th<)  confessing  witches  affirmed  that  he  had  attended  witch 
meetings  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  the  snares  of  witchcraft.  He 
was  also  accused  of  performing  such  feats  of  extraordinary  strength,  as 
could  not  be  performed  without  diabolical  assistance, — such  as  carrying  a 
barrel  of  molasses  through  a  difficult  place  from  a  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
putting  his  fore  finger  into  the  muzzle  of  a  large  gun,  and  holding  it  out 
straight.  He  pleaded  his  innocence,  but  it  was  in  vain."  It  is  supposed 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prejudice  that  had  been  excited  against  him, 
several  years  before,  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  executed  on  the  I9th  of  August.  He  was  carried 
from  the  jail  to  the  place  of  execution,  (still  known  as  Gallows  Hill,)  in  a 
cart,  with  other  convicts.  It  is  said  by  a  contemporary  writer  that  *' while 
he  was  on  the  ladder,  he  made  a  speech  for  the  clearing  of  his  innocency, 
with  such  solemn  and  serious  expressions,  as  were  to  the  admiration  of  sdl 
present ;  his  prayer  was  so  well  worded  and  uttered  with  such  composedness 
and  such  fervency  of  spirit,  as  was  very  affecting,  and  drew  tears  from 
many,  8o  that  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  spectators  would  hinder  the  exe- 
cut  ion."  He  concluded  his  last  prayer  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  probably 
with  a  view  to  self  vindication, — it  being  a  commonly  received  opinion  at 
that  day,  that  a  witch  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  without  mistake. 
With  a  view  to  turn  the  feelings  of  the  audience  in  a  different  direction, 
the  accusers  cried  out  that  they  saw  the  evil  being  standing  behind  him  and 
dictating  every  word  he  uttered.  And  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  rode  round  in  the  crowd  on  horseback,  haranguing  the  people, 
and  saying  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Burroughs  appeared 
so  well,  for  that  the  devil  often  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light. 
After  the  body  was  taken  down,  it  was  dragged  some  distance  by  the  rope, 
the  clothes  exchanged  for  those  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  pre- 
viously executed, — after  which,  it  was  thrown,  with  one  or  two  other  bodies, 
into  a  hole  dug  among  the  rocks,  and  then  trampled  down  by  the  mob,  and 
left  only  partly  covered. 

Mr.  Burroughs  had  three  wives.  His  last,  who  survived  him,  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ruck  of  Salem.  He  left  six  children,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters. 
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JOHN    WISE.* 

1680—1725. 

John  Wise  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wise  of  Roxbury,  and  was  baptized 
August  15,  1652.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1673.  He 
first  went  to  Ipswich  (Chebacco)  to  preach  in  1680,  being  '*  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Court;''  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1683,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place. 

In  August,  1687,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  government  for 
advising  the  town  not  to  comply  with  Sir  Edmond  Andros'  order  for  raising 
a  Province  tax,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  was  contrary  to  Charter 
Rights.  This  was  regarded  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
he  was  tried,  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  imprisonment,  and  even 
deposed  from  the  ministry.  He,  however,  subsequently  made  some  eon- 
cession  to  the  government, — after  which,  he  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to 
resume  his  professional  duties.  In  May,  1689,  he  was  one  of  two  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ipswich,  to  meet  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  reorganicing 
the  former  Legislature,  after  the  administration  of  Andros  was  overthrown ; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  town,  one  of  a 
committee  to  prepare,  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court,  a  narra- 
tive of  the  late  Governor's  supercilious  treatment  towards  himself,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Ipswich.  About  this  time,  he  brought  an  action  against 
Chief  Justice  Dudley  for  denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  Act, 
while  he  was  imprisoned.  In  July,  1690,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  act  as  chaplain  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  spirit  and  martial  skill, 
as  well  as  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  that  more  immedi- 
ately devolved  upon  him.  In  1705,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Boston 
clergymen  that  the  several  Associations  of  ministers  should  be  so  connected 
with  the  respective  churches  under  their  pastoral  care,  as  to  form  a  st-anding 
Council  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  difiSculties  might  be  referred.  Mr.  Wit^e 
took  a  very  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure ;  and  in  a 
work  on  the  subject  which  he  published,  in  1710,  entitled  **  The  Church's 
quarrel  espoused,"  he  evinced  great  shrewdness  and  wit  as  well  as  great 
zeal.  He  contended  for  the  strict  independence  of  each  church,  main- 
taining that  each  has  all  ecclesiastical  authority  within  itself.  In  1717,  he 
published  another  work  of  similar  character,  entitled  ''  A  vindication  of  the 
Government  of  the  New  England  Churches."  Both  these  are  regarded  as 
high  authority  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  When  inoculation 
for  the  small  pox  was  introduced  in  1721,  Mr.  Wise  openly  and  strongly 
approved  of  it;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  incurred  much  popular  odium. 

Mr.  Wise  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1725,  aged  seventy- three.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  last  illness,  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
been  a  man  of  contention  ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  churches  made  it  necessa- 
ry, he  could  say,  upon  the  most  serious  review  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had 
fought  a  good  fight.  He  died  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  should  enter 
into  rest.  It  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone — **  For  talents,  piety  and 
learning,  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude." 

•  AUen'i  Blog.  Piet.'FeU'i  Hist,  of  Ipiwieh. 
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It  13  related  of  him  that  there  was,  on  one  oooasion,  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  a  prayer  which  he  o£fered  and  the  event  immediately  follow- 
ing it.  A  boat's  crew  from  his  parish  were  captured  by  a  company  of 
pirates.  He  offered  earnest  supplications  for  them  on  Sabbath  morning, 
and  said — **  Great  God,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  may  they  arise  and  butcher 
their  enemies."  The  men  returned  the  next  day  and  related  that  they  had 
actually,  the  very  morning  before,  attacked  the  pirates,  and  succeeded  in 
dispatching  them. 

In  person  Mr.  Wise  was  of  a  majestic  form,  and  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  activity.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  wrestler. 
Some  time  after  his  settlement,  a  certain  Captain  Chandler  of  Andover, 
who  had  considered  himself  as  perfectly  indomitable  in  the  way  of  wrestling, 
came  down  to  Mr.  Wbe's  parish  on  purpose  to  try  strength  and  skill  with 
him.  Mr.  Wise,  for  some  time,  resisted  the  proposal,  doubtless  from  a 
regard  to  the  decorum  due  to  his  office  ;  but  he  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  engage  with  the  Captain  once.  And  scarcely  had  the  contest  begun, 
before' the  boasting  hero  found  himself  upon  his  back,  and  the  parson  went 
off  with  his  laurels. 

Dr.  Allen  says, — 

''  Mr.  Wise  was  enriched  with  the  excellencies  of  nature  and  of  religion,  uniting  a 
graceful  form  and  majestic  aspect  to  a  lively  imagination  and  sound  judgment,  and  to 
incorruptible  integrity,  unshaken  fortitude,  liberal  charity  and  fervent  piety.  His 
attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  zealous  and  firm.  He  was  a  learned 
scliolar  and  eloquent  orator." 

Mr.  Wise  left  a  widow  and  eight  children.  Two  of  his  sons  were  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College.  Jeremiah^  the  elder,  was  graduated  in  1700 ;  was  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  at  Berwick,  Maine,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Wade,* 
November  26,  1707,  and  died  January  20,  1756.  He  published  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Charles  Frost,  1725  ;  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1729 ;  and 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Pike,t  1730.  Henry ^  the  younger 
son,  was  graduated  in  1717 ;  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Ipswich,  and  died  in 
1732. 


■♦•- 


COTTON  MATHER,  D.  D.J 

1680—1728. 

Cotton  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  and  Maria  (Cotton)  Mather, 
and  was  born  in  Boston,  February  12,  1662-63.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton,  in  honour  of  whom  his  name  was 
given  him. 

He  exhibited,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  a  remarkable  passion  for  books 
and  learning.     He  was  early  placed  at  the  free  school  in  Boston,  first  under 


•  JoHH  Wade  was  a  natire  of  Ipswioh;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1693; 
ocdained  at  Berwick,  Me.,  Not.  1702;  and  died  in  1708. 

\  Jamks  Piki  wai  agrandaon  of  Joseph  Pike,  who  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Cooity 
nod  Deputy  Sheriif,  and  was  killed  hy  the  Indians  in  J  694.  Ho  was  bom  at  Newbunr,  Marofa  1, 
1703;  wan  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725;  was  ordained  at  Somersworth,  N.  fit.,  Oet.  28) 
1730 1  and  died  BAaroh  19,  1792,  aged  eighty-nine. 

X  Life  by  Bamnel  Mather.— I)o.  by  W.  B.  0.  Peabody.— Ware's  Historical  Discourtes.— Rob- 
bin's  Hist,  of  the  Second  Chnreh,  Boston.    Upbam's  Hist,  of  Salem  Witchcraft. 
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Benjamin  Thompson,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  distingnisked  for 
**  his  wit  and  learning  ;''  and  afterwards,  under  the  famous  Esekiel  Cheeyer, 
who  followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  for  seventy  years.  Previous  to  hiii 
entering  College,  he  had  read  Homer,  Isocrates,  and  many  Latin  authors, 
some  of  which  are  little  known,  except  to  the  most  extensive  reader  of  the 
classics.  His  mind,  at  this  early  period,  was  under  a  strong  religious  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  not  only  laboured  to  persuade  his  youthful  companions  to  a 
life  of  piety,  but  actually  wrote  for  them  poems  of  devotion.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  entered  Harvard  College.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began 
to  observe  days  of  secret  fasting  and  prayer,  reading  commonly  not  less  than 
fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible  every  day.  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1678  ; 
and  though  not  much  has  come  down  to  us  in  respect  to  his  standing  in 
College,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  would  indicate  that  he  must  have 
taken  a  high  rank.  At  the  commencement  at  which  he  took  hb  first  degree. 
President  Oakes,  in  a  Latin  oration,  expressed  himself  in  a  strain  which 
may  be  thus  translated: — ''Mather  is  named  Cotton  Mather.  What  a 
name!  .  But,  my  hearers,  I  confess  I  am  wrong — ^I  should  have  said,* what 
names !  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  reverend  father,  since  I  dare  not  praise 
him  to  his  face  ;  but  should  he  resemble  and  represent  his  venerable  grand- 
fathers, John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  in  piety,  learning,  elegance  of 
mind,  solid  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom,  he  will  bear  away  the  palm  ; 
and  I  trust  that,  in  this  youth,  Cotton  and  Mather  will  be  united  and  flour- 
ish again." 

Cotton  Mather  received  his  second  degree  from  the  hand  of  his  father ; 
and  the  thesis  which  he  maintained  on  that  occasion  was  *'  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  points  ;"  though  he  subsequently  formed  a  di£ferent  opinion, 
and  held  it  to  the  last. 

He  connected  himself  with  his  father's  church  the  year  after  he  left  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  year  next  succeeding,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  began  to  preach.  In  consequence,  however,  of  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  he  was  doubtful,  for  some  time,  whether  to  engage  permanently  in 
the  ministry ;  but  he,  at  length,  so  far  overcame  it,  by  a  habit  of  deliberate 
speaking,  that  it  occasioned  him  little  or  no  inconvenience.  For  about  seven 
years  after  he  took  his  first  degree,  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  chiefly  in  fitting  students  for  College.  He  began  to  assist  his 
father,  preaching  once  a  fortnight,  in  the  autumn  of  1680 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  January,  1683,  that  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as  his  father's  colleague  ; 
and  not  till  the  13th  of  May,  1685,  that  he  was  actually  ordained.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Willard,  and  his  father,  imposed  hands  on 
him  ;  and  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  John  Eliot. 

Cotton  Mather  is  understood  to  have  had  an  important  agency  in  the 
memorable  affair  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  in  1692  ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
mark  exactly  the  extent  of  it.  In  1685,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained, 
he  published  a  work,  entitled  **  Memorable  providences  relating  to  Witch- 
craft;''— ^a  work  that  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  terrible  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Salem,  and  some 
other  places,  seven  years  after.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  Salem,  the 
magistrates  applied  to  the  Boston  clergy  for  advice ;  and  unhappily  the 
advice  given  was  such  as  to  encourage,  rather  than  arrest,  the  abominable 
proceedings.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  drawn  up  by  Goitoii 
Mather,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  referred  to  by  himaelf  in  any  other 
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lone  ihmn  that  of  oondemnation.  Hb  fatlier  and  Samuel  Willard,  though 
they  believed  in  witchcraft,  as  fuUy  as  he  did,  dissented  firom  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  the  coarse*  that  should  be  pursued  with 
those  who  were  accused.  When  the  storm  had  nearly  spent  itself,  he  drew 
up  an  account  of  the  trials,  which  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  the 
special  command  of  the  Governor.  The  chief  point  which  he  considers  as 
established  by  these  trials,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  conspiracy  among  the 
powers  of  darkness  to  root  out  the  Christian  religion  from  New  England. 
Whatever  misgivings  he  may  have  subsequently  had  in  respect  to  his 
agency  in  this  matter,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  distinctly  avowed 
them ;  any  further  than  by  saying  that  *'  some  mistakes  may  have  been 
committed;"  and,  with  all  the  apologies  that  can  be  made  for  him,  his 
course  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory. 

Cotton  Mather  was  twice  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  being  chosen 
President  of  Harvard  College.  On  the  death  of  President  Samuel  Wil- 
lard, in  1707,  he  was  so  confident  of  receiving  the  appointment,  that  he 
observed  days  of  fasting  to  supplicate  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  it ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Dudley,  whom  he  had  sorely  offend- 
ed by  what  the  Governor  considered  a  grossly  impertinent  letter,  as  well  as 
bj  other  means.  Judge  Leverett,  who  was  one  of  the  Governor's  council, , 
was  appointed  to  the  office.  The  breach  between  Mather  and  Dudley  was 
never  healed.  In  1709,  he  makes  the  following  significant  entry  in  his 
diary: — 

"  The  other  ministers  of  the  town  are  this  day  feasting  with  our  wicked  Governor. 
I  have,  by  my  provoking  plainness  and  freedom,  in  telling  this  Ahab  of  his  wickedness, 
procured  myself  to  be  left  out  of  his  invitations.  I  rejoiced  in  my  liberty  from  the 
temptations  wherewith  they  were  encumbered.  I  set  apart  the  day  for  fasting  with 
prayer,  and  the  special  attention  of  the  day  was  to  obtain  deliverance  and  protection 
from  my  enemies.  I  mentioned  their  names  unto  the  Lord,  who  has  promised  to  be 
my  shield.    I  sang  agreeable  psalms,  and  left  my  cause  with  the  Lord." 

Another  similar  trial  in  respect  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  had 
to  pass  through,  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  in  1724.  He  writes 
in  his  diary.  May  7th,  of  that  year, — 

"  The  sudden  death  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  sustained  the  office  of  President  of 
the  College,  will  open  a  door  for  my  being  of  singular  service  to  the  best  of  interests. 
•  •  •  1  do  not  know  that  the  care  of  the  College  will  now  be  cast  upon  me,  though 
I  am  told  it  is  what  is  most  generally  wished  for.  If  it  should,  I  shall  be  in  abundance 
of  distress  about  It;  but  if  it  should  not,  I  may  do  many  things  for  the  good  of  the 
College  more  quietly  and  more  hopefully  than  formerly.'' 

It  turned  out  that  Dr.  Sewall  was  chosen  President, — a  fact  which 
Mather  thus  records  in  his  diary : — 

"  I  am  informed  that  yesterday ,  the  six  men,  who  called  themselves  the  Corporation 
of  the  College,  met,  and  contrary  to  the  epidemical  expectation  of  the  country,  chose 
a  modest  young  man,  Sewall,  of  whose  piety  (and  little  else)  everyone  gives  a  lauda- 
ble character."  "  I  always  foretold  these  two  things  of  the  Corporation: — First,  that, 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  steer  clear  of  me,  they  will  do  so;  Secondly,  that,  if  it 
were  poasible  for  them  to  act  foolishly,  they  will  do  so." 

In  the  year  1710,  he  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  accompanied  with  letters  testifying  to  the  respect  in 
which  his  character  was  held  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  wear  his  signet  ring,  in  token  of  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  that  he  actually  did  wear  it,  from  religious  considera- 
tions. The  emblem  on  the  signet  is  a  tree,  with  **  Psalm  i.  3,"  written 
under  it ;  and  about  it. — '*  Glascua  regavit."     On  casting  his  eye  upon  this, 
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by  an  easy  assooiation  he  was  led  to  pray,    **  0  Lord,  make  me  a  Teij 
fruitful  tree,  and  help  me  to  bring  forth  seasonable  fruit  continually.'* 

In  August,  1717,  he  receiyed  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  informing  him  that  his  Curiosa  Americana  had  been  read  before 
that  body,  and  had  been  so  highly  approved,  that  he  would  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  He  was  admitted  accordingly ; 
and  in  his  diary  he  notices  it  as  '  *  a  marvellous  favour  of  Heaven — a  moat 
surprising  favour." 

In  1721,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigorous  and  successful  efforts 
which  he  made  in  favour  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  clergy  of  Boston  were  generally  in 
favour  of  it,  while  the  medical  profession,  with  a  single  honourable  excep- 
tion, (Dr.  Boylston,)  strongly  opposed  it;  and  what  was  very  remarkable, — 
chiefly  on  religious  grounds, — maintaining  that  it  was  a  wicked  attempt  to 
avert  God^s  judgments,  and  involved  a  needless  and  criminal  exposure  of 
human  life.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  side ;  but  the  public 
mind  at  length  settled  down  in  favour  of  inoculation.  Cotton  Mather  bore 
his  part  in  the  controversy  with  great  discretion  and  independence. 

In  December,  1727,  he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  terminated  hia 
life :  what  the  disease  was,  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  to  inform  us. 
But  whatever  it  may  have  been,  he  seems,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  recover.  To  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  a  member  of  his  church, — ^whether  he  was  desirous  to 
die,  he  replied, — **  I  dare  not  say  that  I  am,  nor  yet  that  I  am  not ;  I  would 
be  entirely  resigned  unto  God."  When  told  by  his  physicians  that  his  recov- 
ery was  hopelbss,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said, — ^'Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  said, — **  Now 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here ;  my  will  is  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
will  of  God."  When  it  came  to  the  last,  he  exclaimed, — '*  Is  this  dying? 
Is  this  all?  Is  this  all  that  I  feared,  when  I  prayed  against  a  hard  death? 
O,  I  can  bear  this  !  I  can  bear  it !  I  can  bear  it !"  When  his  wife  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  *'  I  am  going  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away.** 
His  death  scene  was  perfectly  tranquil — every  thing  that  a  good  man  could 
desire.  He  died  February  13,  1728,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse,  includ- 
ing all  the  higher  officers  of  the  Province.  A  number  of  sermons  were 
preached  in  reference  to  his  death,  of  which  Dr.  Colman's,  Mr.  Prince's,  bis 
son's,  Mr.  Gee's,  and  perhaps  others,  were  published. 

Cotton  Mather  was  three  times  married.  First,  when  he  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-fourth year,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Phillips  of  Charlestown, — 
whom  his  son  Samuel  describes  as  **  a  comely,  ingenious  woman,  and  an 
agreeable  consort."  By  this  marriage  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one 
only  survived  him.  His  first  wife  died  in  the  year  1702.  A  few  months 
after  her  death,  he  records  in  his  diary  a  very  great  trial  that  he  had  from 
a  **  young  gentlewoman,"  whom  he  represents  as  remarkably  attractive, 
and  who,"  he  says,  **  had  become  charmed  with  my  person  to  such  a  d^ree 
that  she  could  not  but  break  upon  me  with  her  most  importunate  requests 
that  I  would  make  her  mine."  After  a  series  of  laughable  incidents  whieh 
he  records  in  his  diary,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  he  gathers  all  his  ener- 
gies to  make  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  temptation  ;  and  ho  deaoribea  llie 
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noble  effort  by  saying, — "  I  struck  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  my  saerifioe 
by  a  letter  nnto  her  mother."  This  love  affair  having  been  disposed  of,  he 
was  married  August  18,  1703,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Clark.  By  this  marriage,  he  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Samuely  afterwards  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.  This  son  describes 
her  as  **a  woman  of  finished  piety  and  probity,  and  of  unspotted  reputation ; 
one  of  good  sense  and  blessed  with  a  competent  discretion  in  ordering  a 
household ;  one  of  singular  good  humour  and  incomparable  sweetness  of 
temper  ;  one  with  a  very  handsome  and  engaging  countenance,  and  honour- 
ably descended  and  related."  She  died  in  the  year  1713 ;  and,  in  record- 
ing the  event  in  his  diary,  he  says, — **  To  part  with  so  desirable,  so  agree- 
able a  companion !  a  dam  from  such  a  nest  of  young  ones,  too  !  Oh  the  sad 
cap  which  my  Father  hath  appointed  me  !'*  He  was  subsequently  married 
to  a  widow  George,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lee.  This  last  connection  proved 
an  unhappy  one  ;  and  it  seems,  from  various  entries  in  his  diary  concerning 
her,  which  were  usually  made  in  Latin,  that  he  had  serious  doubts  in  respect 
to  her  sanity. 

Cotton  Mather's  character  was  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, of  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mling  pasion  of  his  life  was  for  doing  good.  His  *'  Essays  to  do  good,"  to 
the  early  reading  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  attributes  most  of  his  usefulness 
in  life,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  its  way,  in  the  language  ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  anticipated  many  of  the  modern  plans  of  Christian  beneficence.  And 
the  rules  which  it  contains,  evidently  governed  his  whole  life.  Besides  dis- 
charging with  most  scrupulous  fidelity  the  various  duties  belonging  immedi- 
ately to  the  ministry,  he  was  constantly  devising  means  for  doing  good 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  objects 
of  benevolence  already  mentioned,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  he 
laboured  much  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance ;  and  actually  accom- 
plished not  a  little  by  both  his  precepts  and  example.  Notwithstanding,  in 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  a 
slave,  he  made  vigorous  efforts  for  christianizing  the  African  race, — a  work 
which  he  says  *'  will  enrage  the  devil  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  must  expect  he 
will  fall  upon  him  with  a  storm  of  more  than  ordinary  temptations."  He 
was  also  an  efficient  promoter  of  a  Society  for  suppressing  disorders  and  for 
the  reformation  of  manners,  and  also  a  Society  of  peacemakers,  whose 
object  was  to  prevent  lawsuits  and  to  compose  differences.  When  he  trav- 
elled, he  commonly  had  for  a  companion  some  young  gentleman  whom  he 
might  not  only  instruct,  but  encourage  and  strengthen  in  the  ways  of  well 
doing. 

His  learning  was  probably  more  varied  and  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  person  in  America.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  knew  him  well,  pronounces 
him  the  greatest  reader  he  ever  knew  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  remembered 
every  thing  he  read.  He  could  despatch  a  folio  of  many  hundred  pages  in 
the  course  of  a  morning  ;  and  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  with  almost  unexam- 
pled rapidity.  His  library  was  larger  than  any  other  private  library  in 
America,  in  his  day.  In  order  to  save  himself  from  unnecessary  intrusions 
open  his  time,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  in  capital  letters, — **  Bk  Shokt." 
He  was  accustomed  every  morning  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hebrew,  and  another  in  French,  and  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Qreak.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Spanish  and  Iroquois  languages,  and  publish- 
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•d  ireatises  in  both.  There  were  two  books  in  which  he  wrote  something 
every  day  :  one  was  his  Quotodiana^  in  which  he  transcribed  striking  pas- 
sages from  the  works  that  ho  read  ;  the  other  was  his  diary,  in  which  he 
noted  passing  events,  and  especially  his  religious  frames  and  feelings. 

His  publications  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.  A  large 
part  of  them  were  single  sermons  and  other  tracts ;  but  others  were  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  his  **Magnalia 
Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  from  its 
first  planting  in  1625,  to  the  year  1698.*'  This  was  published  originally  in 
1702,  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio;  and  within  the  present  century  there 
have  been  two  editions  of  it,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  published  in  this  country. 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
but  is  fall  of  puerilities  and  strange  conceits,  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  books,  (except  Cotton  Mather's,)  in  the  language. 

His  habits  of  devotion  and  self-discipline  were  truly  remarkable.  The 
principle  of  association  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
devotional  spirit.  When  lie  heard  a  clock  strike,  he  would  pray  that  he 
might  so  number  his  dayji  as  to  apply  his  heart  to  wisdom.  When  he 
mended  his  fire,  it  was  with  a  prayer  that  his  love  and  zeal  might  be  kin- 
dled into  a  flame.  When  at  the  table,  looking  on  the  gentlewoman  that  carv- 
ed for  the  guests,  he  said  to  himself, — "  Lord,  carve  a  rich  portion  of  thy 
copforts  and  graces  to  that  person."  Looking  on  a  gentlewoman  stricken  in 
years, — **  Lord,  adorn  that  person  with  the  virtues  which  thou  prescribest  for 
aged  women."  So  when  he  walked  the  streets,  he  implored  blessings  npon 
those  who  passed  by  him.  At  the  sight  of  a  tall  man,  he  said, — '*  Lord, 
give  that  man  high  attainments  in  Christianity."  For  a  lame  man, — **  Lord, 
help  that  man  to  walk  uprightly."  For  a  negro, — ''Lord, wash  that  poor 
soul;  make  him  white  by  the  washing  of  thy  Spirit."  For  a  very  little 
man, — ' I  Lord,  bestow  great  blessings  on  that  man."  For  a  very  old  man, 
— '*  Lord, make  him  an  old  disciple,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  appears  from  his  diary 
that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty  vigils ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  days  of  fasting  that  he  observed,  as  stated  by  his  son  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  prominent  infirmity  of  his  nature  was  a  childish  credulity.  It 
extended  to  almost  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  was  it  more  manifest  than 
in  constantly  recognising  extraordinary  interpositions  in  answer  to  his  pray- 
ers. The  following  instances  from  his  diary  may  suffice  as  specimens :  He 
writes  under  date  February  23,  1696, — 

"  This  evening  I  met  with  an  experience  which  it  may  not  be  unprofltable  ibr  me  to 
remember.  I  had  been,  for  about  a  fortnight,  vexed  with  an  extraordinary  heart- 
burn, and  none  of  all  the  common  medicines  would  remove  it,  though,  for  the  praaeoi, 
•ome  of  them  would  a  little  relieve  it.  At  last,  it  grew  so  much  upon  me,  that  1  wag 
readv  to  faint  under  it.  But,  under  my  fainting  pain,  this  reflection  came  into  hit 
mind.  There  was  this  among  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  my  Lord  JeeuB  Christ. 
My  heart  was  like  wax  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  Hereupon  I  begged  of  the 
Lord  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  heart-burn  undergone  by  my  Saviour,  I  might  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  other  and  lesser  heart-burn,  wherewith  I  was  now  incommoded.  InuBe- 
dtately  it  was  darted  into  my  mind  that  I  had  Sir  Philip  Paris's  plarter  in  my  hooK, 
which  was  good  for  inflammations;  and  laying  the  plaster  on,  I  was  cured  of  my 
malady/'  ^ 

Again  he  writes,- 

"I  often  find  that  when  I  preach  on  the  angels,  or  on  any  subject  such  as  tbe  Lei€ 
Jetus  Christ,  particularly  agreeable  to  the  ancels,  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
s  in  my  public  ministrations.    My  mind  and  voice  and  stiength  are  eTi 
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ODder  tome  special  agency  .from  the  invisible  world,  and  a  notable  fervency  and 
majesty,  and  powerful  pungency,  set  off  my  discourses.'' 

After  one  of  his  vigils,  he  writes  thus  : — 

''  Now,  as  I  have  often  observed  it,  so  it  still  continues  matter  of  observation  unto 
me,  that  when  I  have  been  admitted  to  some  near  and  sweet  and  intimate  communion 
with  Heaven,  I  must  immediately  encounter  some  vexation  on  earth:  either  bodily 
illness,  or  popular  clamour,  or  Satanic  buffets,  immediatelv  followed.  I  expected 
something  on  this  occasion.  Accordingly,  when  I  was  preaching  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, one  of  my  chimneys  took  flre,  and  my  own  house,  with  my  neighbour's  was 
endangered,  and  a  great  congregation  ran  out  of  the  meeting  house  to  the  relief  of 
my  house,  and  I  was  thus  marked  out  for  talk  all  over  the  town." 

Cotton  Mather,  owing  to  some  of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character,  was 
much  less  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  community  than  most  of  his  breth- 
ren, whose  claims  to  public  regard  were,  in  many  respects,  greatly  inferior 
to  his  own  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  treated  on  every  side  with  gross  injustice.  He  records  fourteen 
instances,  under  the  head  of  *'  dark  dispensations,"  in  which  his  attempts 
to  do  good  had  been  requited  with  evil ;  apparently  without  the  least  sus- 
picion that  his  own  course  had  not  uniformly  been  marked  with  the  utmost 
discretion.  After  his  death,  his  offensive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  forgotten ;  and  the  honour  was  generally  conceded  to  him  of 
having  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  bis  age. 

He  had  great  domestic  afflictions,  not  only  in  the  death  of  many  of  his 
children,  but  in  the  profligacy  and  ruin  of  some  of  them.  Of  his  son 
Increase  J  he  makes  frequent  mention  in  his  diary,  as  having  been  a  sore 
trial  to  him.  His  son  Samuel,  who  was  his  biographer,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  article. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee's  Sermon  on  Cotton  Mather *8 
death : — 

"  But  then,  what  abundant  reason  have  all  in  the  same  sacred  office  to  mourn  ani 
lament  the  loss  we  have  sustained!  If  some  few  have  lost  a  brother,  the  most  of  us, 
by  &r,  have  lost  a  master  and  a  father,  whose  assistance,  encouragement  and  counsel, 
were  always  with  pleasure  afforded  in  the  weightiest  cases  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline. 
Ue  was  a  bright  ornament  and  singular  honour  to  the  ministerial  order  and  profession: 
shining  as  an  instance  and  pattern  of  natural,  acquired,  and  gracious  endowments. 
The  capacity  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  the  vastuess  of  his  reading,  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  the  variety  and  treasure  of  his  learning,  in  printed  works 
and  in  manuscripts,  which  contain  a  much  greater  share;  the  nplendour  of  virtues 
which,  from  the  abundant  grace  of  God,  with  him  shone  out  in  the  constant  tenor  of 
a  most  entertaining  and  profitable  conversation ;  his  uncommon  activity  in  the  service 
of  Christ;  his  unwearied  application  to  all  the  different  exercises  of  the  pastoral  func- 
tion ;  his  extensive  zeal  and  numberless  projections  to  do  good  on  all  occasions ;  these 
things,  as  they  were  united  in  him,  proclaimed  him  to  be  truly  an  extraordinary  per- 
son; and  united  to  make  it  ditficult  to  find  his  equal  among  men  of  like  passions  with 
us.  He  was  pious, but  not  affected;  serious,  without  moruscness;  grave,  but  not  aus- 
tere; affable,  without  meanness;  and  facetious,  without  levity,  lie  was  peaceable  in 
his  temper ;  but  zealous  against  sin .  He  was  a  strenuous  nonconformist  to  uninstituted 
ceremonies  imposed  upon  conscience,  as  terms  of  communion  among  saints;  which  he 
considered  as  violations  of  Christian  liberty,  and  snares  to  the  souls  of  men.  He 
strictly  adhered  to  Congregational  principles  of  Church  order  and  government,  which 
he  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  God's  word,  the  laws  of  society  and  the  rights 
of  mankind.  He  was  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  revealed  religion,  which  he  ever  regarded  as  the  excelling  glory  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  And  yet  he  was  catholic  in  his  charity  to  all  good  men, 
though  differing  from  him  in  circumstantials  and  modalities;  desirous  to  have  churches 
resemble  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  willing  to  receive  all  men,  as  Christ  receives  us  to 
the  glonr  of  God ;  and  pleading  for  no  terms  of  communion  among  saints,  but  the 
terms  of  salvation.  He  was  abundant  in  liberality  to  the  poor,  both  for  soul  and  body ; 
but  caref\il  to  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  it;  and  obliging  to  strangers  though 
etten  ill-requited.'' 
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PETER    THACHER,* 

OF   HILTON. 

1681—1727. 

Peter  Thaoheb  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1651.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thaoher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Part- 
ridge of  Duzburj.  The  spirit  of  piety  was  manifested  in  his  early 
childhood.  While  very  young,  his  life  was  providentially  preserved  in  cir- 
cumstances of  imminent  peril.  Falling  down  before  the  open  floodgate  of 
a  watermill,  ^hile  it  was  going,  he  was  drawn  into  the  sluice,  and  carried 
through  between  the  pads  of  the  wheel  without  being  hurt. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671 ;  and  was  a  tutor  there  for 
several  following  years.  He  instructed  the  class  of  which  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  member. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  (son  of  the  Deputy  Governor,)  who  was  not 
only  his  classmate,  but  was  associated  with  him  in  the  tutorship.  This 
young  gentleman  going  to  England  shortly  after, — Mr.  Thacher,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  his  chosen  profession,  was  induced 
to  follow  him ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  which  soon  occurred,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  During  his  stay  in  England,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and  received 
from  various  quarters  the  most  flattering  attentions.  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  had  some  tempting  offers 
'  to  induce  him  to  do  so  ;  but  his  mind,  after  mature  investigation,  had  been 
made  up  in  favour  of  nonconformity,  and  was  proof  alike  against  arguments 
and  offers. 

In  September,  1681,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  a 
small  town  about  half-a-dozen  miles  fron\  Boston,  where  he  continued 
labouring  faithfully  and  acceptably  forty-six  years. 

It  was  his  constant  prayer  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness  ;  and 
this  prayer  was  graciously  answered  ;  for  he  continued  almost  to  the  last  in 
full  possession  of  both  his  physical  and  intellectual  vigour.  On  the  Sun- 
day previous  to  his  death,  he  preached  both  parts  of  the  day,  and  was 
remarkably  fervent  and  affectionate  in  all  his  exercises.  After  going 
through  the  usual  services  in  connection  with  domestic  worship  that  evening, 
he  found  himself  considerably  exhausted,  and  said, — *'  We  read  in  a  certain 
place, — '  The  prayers  of  David  are  ended' — what  if  it  should  now  be  said, 
— The  prayers  of  Peter  are  ended  ! "  The  remark  was  prophetic ;  for 
the  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and  the  next  Sabbath,  (17tL 
of  December,)  he  went  calmly  to  his  rest.  In  his  illness  he  was  marvellons- 
ly  sustained,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 
Just  before  he  expired,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  wandering  of 
mind,  he  called  for  his  domestics,  and  for  a  staff  to  support  him ;  and  rais- 
ing himself  up,  he  gave  each  of  them  his  blessing,  and  offered  a  pathetic 
and  audible  prayer  in  their  behalf.     Then  laying  himself  down,  he  uttered 
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the  words, — "  I  am  going  to  Christ  in  glory,"  and  expired.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached.  The  title  of  the  sermon  is  as  follows: — 
*'  The  comfortable  chambers  opened  and  visited,  upon  the  departure  of  that 
aged  and  faithful  seryant  of  God,  Mr.  Peter  Thacher,  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten pastor  of  Milton,  who  made  his  flight  thither,  on  December  17, 
1727." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ozenbridge,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Boston.  After 
her  death,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  B.ev.  John  Baily,. minister 
of  the  same  church.  And  after  her  death,  and  only  about  three  months 
before  his  own,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Kev.  Joshua  Gee  of 
Boston.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  nine  children, — only  three  of  whom 
survived  him.     By  the  second  he  had  only  one, — a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

That  he  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his  day  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  called  to  preach  on  the  most  important  public  occasions. 
He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1705  ;  the  Election  Sermon 
in  1711 ;  and  the  Convention  Sermon  in  1724.  This  last  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  among  the  treasures  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Thacher's  publications  :  — Unbelief  detect- 
ed and  condemned,  to  which  is  added,  the  treasures  of  the  fathers 
inheritable  by  their  posterity,  1708.  Election  Sermon,  1711.  Christ's 
forgiveness  a  pattern :  A  Sermon,  1712.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Samuel  Man,*  1719.  A  Divine  riddle :  he  that  is  weak  is  strong,  1723.  The 
perpetual  covenant :  A  Sermon. 

The  Boston  Weekly  Journal  of  December  23,  1727,  thus  notices  his 
character : — 

'*  He  was  a  person  of  eminent  sanctity,  of  a  most  courteous  and  complaisant 
behaviour;  cheerful,  afikble,  humble  and  free  of  speech  to  the  meanest  he  met  with. 
lie  had  a  great  deal  of  viyacity  in  his  natural  genius;  which,  being  tempered  with 
jcrace  and  wisdom,  appeared  very  engaging  both  in  his  common  converse  and  public 
performances.  In  his  ordinary  conversation  there  was  a  vein  of  piety,  agreeably 
mingled  with  entertaining  turns  and  passages,  an  air  of  freedom  and  cheerfulness  that 
made  it  very  easy  and  pleasant  in  any  company.  He  was  a  very  evangelical  preacher, 
delighted  in  commending  Christ  to  his  hearers,  and  was  always  earnestly  endeavour- 
ing to  win  us  over  to  admire  and  love  him.  lie  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  purity 
and  liberty  of  our  evangelical  churches.  He  accounted  that  only  to  be  pure  religion 
which  is  purely  scriptural :  and  in  no  other  form  of  Church  order  could  he  see  the 
liberty  of  the  people  preserved  as  ki  that  of  this  country.  He  was  greatly  concerned 
for  this  noble  interest,  the  chief  design  of  our  excellent  fathers  hither;  though  he  was 
full  of  catholic  piety  and  charity  to  those  of  other  opinions ;  and  he  was  much  improv* 
ed  in  ecclesiastical  councils." 

One  of  Mr.  Thacher's  children  by  his  first  marriage  was  the  Rev.  Petit 
Thacher  of  Middleborough,  Mass.  He  was  bom  October  6, 1688,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1706.  After  preaching  two  years  in 
Middleborough,  he  was  ordained  there,  November  2,  1709.  He  died  April 
22,  1744,  aged  fifty-five.  He  was  an  eminently  devoted  minister,  and  was 
inatrnmental  of  bringing  into  the  church  nearly  two  hundred  persons  in  less 
than  three  years.  He  published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion  in 
Middleborough,  in  Prince's  Christian  History. 

•  Sawkl  Max  was  a  naUre  of  Cambridge;  was  gnidiiaied  at  Harvard  OoUege  in  1666;  WM 
oHaioed  at  U  ranOiam,  Mais.,  April  13>  1692;  and  died  May  22, 1719,  aged  feventy-two. 
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THOMAS  AND  JOHN  BARNARD, 

or   ANDOVEE. 

1682—1718. 
1718—1758. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

Peterborough,  N.  H.,  May  17, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  for  another  purpose,  to 
investigate  with  some  particularity,  the  history  of  the  two  Bamards.  who 
were  successively  settled  as  miniaiters  of  the  North  Parish  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts ;  and  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  herewith,  the  result  of  my 
inquiries.  If  the  notices  of  these  venerable  men  are  not  very  minute,  yon 
can  hardly  wonder  at  it,  when  you  bear  in  mind  that,  though  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  spot  where  they  exercised  their  ministry,  and 
among  the  descendants  of  those  whose  characters  were  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  their  influence,  yet  nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  younger 
of  them  closed  his  earthly  career.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  all  the 
information,  whether  documentary  or  traditionary,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  concerning  them. 

Thomas  Barnard  was  the  son  of  Francis  Barnard,  and  was  bom  at 
Hadley,  whither  his  father  is  said  to  have  removed  from  Hartford,  as  early 
as  1662.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1679.  In  January, 
1682,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  settle  as  an  assistant  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Dane*  "in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry"  at  Andover. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  in  March  following.  The 
parsonage  house  being  burned  about  the  year  1707,  he  purchased,  some 
time  after,  the  house  said  to  be  built  and  occupied  by  Governor  Bradstreet, 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  his  two  immediate  successors 
in  the  pastoral  office.  During  four  or  five  years  before  the  division  of  the 
town  into  two  parishes,  there  was  warm  contention  concerning  the  place  for 
a  new  meeting  house.  In  1709,  the  town  was  amicably  divided  into  two 
parishes.  Mr.  Barnard  had  his  election  of  Ijie  parishes.  During  the  long 
and  warm  altercation,  he  conducted  with  such  prudence  and  affectionate 
fidelity  as  to  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  his  people.  He  died 
suddenly  October  13,  1718,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  ministry,  greatly  beloved  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  the  South  parish  of  Andover,  intimately 
acquainted  with   him,  during  th6  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  ministry, 

*  Frahcis  Dank  was  settled  At  Andover  about  the  year  1648.  He  seems  to  have  been  partly 
•ducated  in  England,  but  completed  his  Theological  education  in  this  country.  Jle  eujored  a 
good  reputation,  lived  on  a  small  salary,  and  appears  to  have  been  useful  in  his  profe^Mon.  In  It  e 
time  of  the  nitohcraft  phrenisy,  in  1692,  of  which  Andover  had  its  full  ^Lnre.  it  is  said  that  inti- 
mations that  Mr.  Dane  was  implicated,  served  in  some  mcofure  to  cheek  the  delusion  j  as  it  wa« 
not  deemed  credible  that  a  man  of  his  known  piety  and  uprichtness  conid  l>c  in  league  with  th« 
devil.  He  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  used  his  excrtiors,  for  the  relief  of  tboK  of  his  {lan^hion- 
an  who  were  imprisoned,  by  writing  to  the  Ccnirt,  and  also  by  signing  a  certificate  io  their  f«\r4ir. 
He  died  February  17,  1699,  in  the  eighty -second  ^ear  of  his  agOk  having  been  an  officer  in  tb« 
church  at  Andover  forty -eight  years.  To  what  period  he  continued  his  active  labours  is  nnorrtain. 
Hif  fir^t  vrife  died  Maroh,  1689 ;  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  married  the  widow  of  George  Abbot» 
Star.,  who  died  June,  1711,  in  her  eighty-third  year. 
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hms  given  Um  the  foUowing  oharaoter  in  the  preface  to  a  sermon,  preached 
in  1739,  by  Mr.  John  Barnard  : 

"  I  shall  very  gladly  take  the  opportunity  which  so  fairly  offers,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  always  esteemed  it  a  favour  of  Providence  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  the 
same  town  with  that  holy  man  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  express  the  kindness  of  a 
father  towards  me  also,  and  where  -I  had,  for  some  years,  the  advantage  of  his  guid- 
ance and  example.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
of  his  hearers  in  each  parish,  who  are  now  living,  for  mo  to  revive  the  remembrance 
of  this  their  former  pastor,  of  blessed  memory ;  and  in  order  hereunto,  to  go  on  and 
say,  (which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  readily  assent  to  the  truth  of,  viz.,)  that  he  was 
really  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  of  ministers.  >'ot  only  an  exemplary  Christian  and 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  found  no  guile,  but  moreover  had  the  tongue  of  the 
learned,  and  was  a  sound  and  eminent  Divine ;  delivered  excellent  sermons,  and  had 
the  spirit  as  w^ell  as  the  gift  of  prayer ;  was  truly  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  a  faithful  steward  in  the  house  of  God;  naturally  caring  for  the  flock,  and 
was  therefore  gentle  as  a  father,  yet  maintaining  government  and  discipline  in  the 
church;  very  compassionate  to  those  in  distress,  and  like  St.  Barnabas  of  old,  was 
truly  a  son  of  consolation ;  also  very  obliging  towards  all  men,  and  always  studied 
the  things  which  make  for  peace;  was  sincerely  pi udent  in  his  whole  conduct;  also 
grave  and  instructive,  and  yet  cheerAil  in  conversation ;  and  I  need  not  say  how  kind 
and  tender  as  a  husband  and  a  parent,  nor  how  faithful  as  a  friend ;  and  which  was 
▼cry  much  his  ornament,  he  was  truly  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  was  clothed 
with  humility.'' 

Mr.  Barnard  married,  December,  1686,  Elizabeth  Price,  who  died  Octo- 
ber, 1692.  For  a  second  wife.  May,  1690,  Abigail  Bull,  who  died  August, 
1702.  He  was  married  to  a  third  wife,  Lydia  Goffe,  August,  1704. 
Thomas,  bis  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father  ;  John  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  ministry ;  and  Theodore,  hid  youngest  son,  died  in  1725,  leaving 
three  .children,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  and  mother  of  the  late  Lieut.  Governor  Samuel  Phillips. 

John  Barnard,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  was  born  February  26, 
1690,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1709.  During  several  years 
he  taught  the  grammar  school  at  Andover,  and  the  North  grammar  school 
at  Boston.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  thought  of 
as  his  successor,  and  in  December  1718,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  Qt)spei 
ministry  in  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  passed  his  early  years. 
He  began  to  preach  as  settled  minister,  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1719, 
and  was  ordained  the  8th  of  April  following.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preach«I  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Symmes  of  Boxford.  Mr.  Barnard 
died  June  14,  1757,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

He  was  a  good  classical  scholar ;  and,  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry; 
prepared  for  College  many,  some  of  whom  were  good  scholars  and  useful 
men.  His  piety,  gentleness  and  pleasantry,  his  faithfulness  and  assiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  pro- 
moting the  peace  and  improvement  of  his  people,  procured  their  love  and 
confidence.  As  a  preacher  and  a  counsellor  in  the  churches,  he  was  vefy 
highly  respected.  His  sound  understanding,  hospitality,  benevolence  and 
urbanity,  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 'and 
acquaintance.  He  lived  in  much  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  minister  of  the  South  parish,  and  they  mutually  contributed  to  the  good 
order,  peace  and  harmony  of  the  town.  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  preface  to  the 
aermon  already  referred  to  as  preached  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  1739,  speaks  of 
him  in  the  following  terms  of  affectionate  respect: — 

•  As  Tor  the  present  worthy  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  the  North  parish, 
althoui^h  he  be  not  willing  that  any  encomium  should  be  given  of  him,  but,  like  hia 
venerable  father  before  him,  professes  himself  content,  provided  ho  may  do  some  ser- 
vice in  the  worlds  and  pass  through  it  without  contempt,  yet  1  cannot  forbear  saying 
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that  he  is  so  well  known  and  approved,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  at  all  of  a  word  of 
recommendation  from  any  man  whatever.  *  *  *  *  If  I  may  he  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  shall  go  on  to  say  that  I  esteem  myself  not  much  less  happy  in  this  hts 
son,  who  ministers  hefore  God  and  to  his  people,  not  only  in  hb  father's  place,  but 
also  makes  good,  so  far,  I  suppose,  as  any  man  can,  his  father's  ground.  I  said,  I 
esteem  myself  happy  in  him ;  for  we  have  been  for  now  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
labouring  in  this  town,  (though  not  properly  as  colleagues,  yet)  as  good  neighbours  and 
cordial  brethren;  which,  let  others  think  as  meanly  of  as  they  please,  yet,  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  article  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives.  And  I  do  the  rather 
make  mention  of  this  thing,  because  I  would  from  hence  take  occasion  both  thankful- 
ly to  acknowledge  the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  that  harmony  and  brotherly  love  which 
have  hitherto  subsisted  between  us ;  and  to  bewail  it  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  not  so  good  understanding  between  ministers  of  some  townK,  as 
might  be  wished  for." 

The  people  for  seventy  years,  daring  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
of  his  father,  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace  and  improvement  beyond  what  is 
common. 

Mr.  Barnard  left  two  sons,  both  distinguished  clergymen :  Thonuu^  who 
became  minister  of  the  First  church,  Salem;  and  Edward  *  who  was  set- 
tled at  Haverhill ;  and  one  daughter,  Sarah  ^  who  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tucker  of  Newbury.  His  youngest  son,  John^  died  October,  1739, 
aged  sixteen  years,  while  a  student  in  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Barnard  published  A  Sermon  at  the  gathering  of  a  church  and  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Walker  t  at  Penecook  (now  Concord)  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1730 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abbot,  1739 ;  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  General  Election,  1746.  He  preached  the  Convention  sermon 
in  1749 ;  but  it  was  not  published. 

Hoping  that  the  above  sketch  may  answer  the  end  you  have  in  view, 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

•Bdwabd  Barhard  was  bom  June  15,  1720;  was  gradnated  st  Hairaid  College  in  1736;  and 
Mdained  minister  of  UaverbiU,  April  27,  1743.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1774,  aged  fiftj-thxve.  He 
WBfl  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  highly  esteemed  preacher.  He  published  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Abiel  Abbot;  a  nermon  at  the  ordination  of  H.  True;  [a  native  of  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  who  was 
nadnated  at  Harvard  College  in  l76(i;  was  ordained  at  Hampstead,  N.  U  ,  June  26,  1752;  and 
died  May  22,  1782,  aged  fifty-seren;]  of  Giles  Merrill;  [a  natiye  of  Salisbury,  who  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College  in  1759;  was  ordained  at  Plalstow,  N.  H.,  Marob  6,  1765;  and  died  April 
27,  1801,  aged  sixty -two;]  of  Thomas  Gary ;  [bom  at  Cbarlestown,  Oct.  18,  1745;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newbuxyport,  May  1 1, 1768;  mxA 

?iiJ:**^*  ^*'  1808;]  a  fast  sermon,  1764;  Election  sermon,  1766;  Convention  sermon,  1778. 

t  Timothy  Walker  was  a  native  of  Wobum ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725 :  vm 
tidahied  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Nor.  18,  1730;  and  died  Sept.  2,  1782,  aged  seTenty-eight. 
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JOHN  BAILY  * 

1684—1697. 

John  Bailt  was  bom  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  England,  Febmary 
24, 1644.  His  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  early  devoted 
him  to  the  service  of  Ood,  and  carefully  instructed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  e£feot  of  this  good  training  was,  that,  from  his  very 
childhood,  he  evinced  a  tender  interest  in  the  things  of  religion.  While  he 
was  yet  very  young,  his  mother  persuaded  him  to  conduct  the  devotions 
of  the  family.  When  his  father,  who  had  previously  lived  an  irreligi- 
ous and  dissolute  life,  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  his  mind  was 
powerfully  wrought  upon,  and  he  found  no  rest  until  he  had  become 
a  decided  Christian ;  and,  from  that  period,  he  was  as  much  distinguish- 
ed for  his  sobriety  and  spirituality,  as  he  had  been  before  for  his  way- 
wardness and  profligacy.  The  son  was  initiated  in  grammar  under  an 
eminent  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Sager,  and  was  afterwards  instructed  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  Nonconformist's  Memorial. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  Chester ;  where, 
however,  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  6n  account  of  his  Congregational 
principles,  and  whence  he  was  removed  by  government  to  Lancashire  jail. 

After  being  released  from  prison,  he  travelled  into  Ireland,  where  he 
laboured  so  constantly  and  assiduouly,  as  materially  to  impair  his  constitution. 
He  spent  about  fourteeir  years  at  Limerick,  and,  during  nearly  the  whole 
time,  had  a  happy  and  fruitful  ministry.  Among  his  stated  hearers  was  one 
individual  of  rank,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the  Bishop,  who 
complained  of  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  gentleman  then  proposed 
to  Mr.  Baily  that  he  should  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  promis- 
ed that,  in  case  he  would  do  so,  he  would  procure  for  him  the  office  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke,  together  with  a  Deanery  and  a  Bishoprick,  whenever 
a  vacancy  should  occur ;  but  he  stood  firm  to  his  principles,  and  rejected 
the  offer  without  hesitation.  He  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
without  any  factious  designs,  aiming  merely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  h'ls  fellow  men ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  irreproachable  character,  he 
was  again  arrested,  condemned  and  thrown  into  prison.  Said  he  to  his 
judges, — ^'  If  I  had  been  drinking,  gaming  and  carousing  at  a  tavern  with 
company,  my  lords,  I  presume  that  would  not  have  procured  my  being  thus 
treated  as  an  offender.  Must  praying  to  Gt>d  and  preaching  Christ,  with  a 
company  of  Christians  who  are  as  peaceable,  inoffensive  and  serviceable  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  government,  as  any  of  his  subjects, — must  this  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  crime  1"  The  recorder  answered, — '*  We  will  have 
you  know  that  it  is  a  greater  crime."  During  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, his  church,  being  divided  into  seven  parts,  were  accustomed  to  visii 
him,  one  part  each  day ;  when  he  prayed  with  them  and  preached  to  them  ; 
but  thb  procedure  was  offensive  to  the  government,  and  was  very  soon  pro* 

•  Mather's  Mag.,  III.— M»ther*aFiin.  Senn.^Noneoi.  Mem.,  I.^MiddleUm's  Btog.  Enmg., 
lY.— BUoi'a  Bi^.  Dioi.--Biiitiiim'a  Hiii.  of  Um  Fint  Chnroh^  Boaton.— Fnnds*  Hist,  of 
WMntoirn. 
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hibited.  Still,  however,  his  flock  contmued  to  pray  without  ceasing  for  his 
release  ;  and  earnest  petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  judges,  at  tho  assizes,  oo 
his  behalf ;  but  no  release  could  be  obtained,  except  on  condition  of  hiB 
leaving  the  country  within  a  short  and  limited  time.  To  this  condition  he 
finally  submitted.  On  leaving  his  congregation  in  Limerick,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to  them ;  but  he  subsequently  addressed 
thom  through  the  press  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  full  of  the  most  patkeiie 
counsels  and  pungent  appeals. 

Mr.  Baily  came  to  New  England,  probably  in  the  year  1684,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  who  was  also  in  the  ministry.  Hb 
first  residence,  after  his  arrival  here,  was  at  Boston.  In  August,  1685,  the 
church  at  Water  town,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman,  began  to 
treat  with  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  among  them. 
In  August  of  the  next  year,  they  gave  him  a  formal  call,  and  on  the  6th 
of  October  following,  he  was  constituted  their  pastor.  On  this  occasion  he 
preached  the  sermon  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  li.  16,  compared  with  II.  Cor. 
XII.  9.  »The  ceremony  was  performed  without  the  laying  on  of  hands, — 
**  a  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  '*  which  intimates  that  Mr.  Baily 
regarded  his  previous  ordination  in  England  as  valid,  and  therefore  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  the  token  of  consecration  to  the  sacred  office 
renewed."  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  same  circumstance  that  Judge 
Sewall  makes  the  following  record  in  his  journal : — *'  October  6.  Mr.  Baily 
ordained  at  Watertown.  Mr.  Baily  not  ordained  €U  Congregatumal  men 
are. 

Within  a  month  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Baily  assumed  his  pastoral 
charge,  measures  were  taken  to  procure  his  brother  to  be  his  assistant ;  it 
being  declared,  ''  with  a  very  full  vote,  that  the  town  did  earnestly  desire 
that  they  might  enjoy  Mr.  Baily  the  younger  to  be  helpful  to  his  brother  in 
the  ministry."  Mr.  Thomas  Baily  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  did  not 
remove  to  Watertown  till  November,  1687 ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  acted  as  his  brother's  assistant,  while  he  resided  in  Boston.  He 
had  but  a  brief  ministry,  as  he  died  January  31,  1689,  aged  thirty-five. 
An  humble  monument  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Watertown  designates 
the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  His  brother  John,  in  his  diary,  says  of 
him, — *'  He  died  well,  which  is  a  great  word, — so  sweetly  as  I  never  saw 
the  like  before." 

The  next  year  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Baily,  (1690,)  the  town  voted 
to  request  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs*  to  occupy  the  place  which  ht  had  held  as 
assistant  to  his  brother.  The  style  of  their  application  to  Mr.  Gibbs  would 
seem  to  import  that  the  labours  of  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  had  been  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  ill  health  or  some  other  cause,  and  the  town  consequently 
left  unsupplied  with  ministerial  services.  Mr.  Gibbs  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  his  salary  as  an  assistant  pastor  commenced  in  November  follow- 
ing. It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  two  laboured  together ;  for  in 
1692,  Mr.  Baily  left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  The  reasons  of 
his  removal  are  not  known  ;  but  disease  and  mental  depression  would  appear 

•  Henrt  Gibbs  wm  born  at  Boeton,  Oct.  6,  1668;  was  mdoatecl  at  Harrard  College,  16S&; 
was  ordained  at  Watertown,  Oct.  6,  1697;  was  married  to  Marj,  daughter  of  William  and  Elin- 
beth  Qreenoneh ;  and  died  Oct.  21,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Sheafc) 
Uibbt;  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Gibbs ;  mat  grandson  of  6ir  Ralph  Gibbs;  and  gr^-great 
grandson  of  Robert  Gibbs,  Gent,  of  Honingtoo,  Warwiokshire,  Sncland.  Ha  mibltabcd  m 
ArtiUtry  Eleotlon  Senium,  1704. 
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to  hare  formed  a  part  of  them.     He  left  in  his  book  of  records  the  follow- 
ing singular  notice  of  the  last  Sunday  he  preached  in  Watertown  : — 

"  I  did  particularly  bid  farewell  to  my  house,  old  walks,  all  the  three  parts  of  the 
town,  my  assistant  Gibbs,  the  schoolmaster,  deacons,  selectmen,  military  persons. 
two  constables,  the  burying  place,  my  servant  that  lived  v/ith  me  formerly,  this  old 
church,  the  three  or  four  meetings  in  the  town,  this  neighbourhood  of  mine,  saints  but 
sinners  also,  old  but  young  also,  all  my  children  which  grieved  me  most,  friends  and 
fbcs,  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  all  widows  and  fatherless  families,  all  moralized  per- 
M>ns,  all  that  heard  me  not  now,  the  pulpit,  pew-seats  and  galleries,  (the  cushion  I 
left  as  a  token  of  my  love,)  all  my  administrations,  him  that  digs  the  graves,  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  churches." 

In  July,  1693,  the  First  church  in  Boston  invited  Mr.  Baily  to  join  his 
labours  with  those  of  Mr.  Allen,  their  pastor,  in  teaching  the  congregation. 
This  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  from  any  necessity,  as  Mr.  Allen  was 
then  not  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  but  from  a  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ministrations  of  an  able  and  good  man,  and  perhaps  also  from  feel- 
ings of  charity  towards  one  who  had  fled  before  the  hand  of  persecution 
from  hLs  native  country.  Here  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life.  For 
three  months  before  his  death,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  gout  and  a  com- 
plication of  other  maladies.  During  this  period,  he  read  frequently,  and 
with  the  deepest  interest,  the  prophetic  account  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  the  surviving 
members  of  his  flock,  who  accompanied  him  to  New  England,  visited  him, 
Lis  usual  address  to  them  was, — '*  I  charge  you  that  I  find  you  all  safe  at 
last.*'  In  the  early  part  of  his  last  illness,  his  mind  was  sometimes  far 
from  being  at  rest ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  say  even  then, — **  The  Master 
hath  done  all  things  well."  At  length  he  attained  a  perfect  confidence  that 
he  was  on  the  borders  of  the  world  of  glory.  When  he  saw  his  friends 
weeping  around  him  in  the  prospect  of  his  immediate  departure,  he  rebuked 
them  by  saying, — **  Away  with  your  idols ;  away  with  your  idols."  Just 
before  his  last  illness,  he  wrote  in  his  diary, — **  I  was  affected  with  what  I 
read  of  Mr.  Shewel  of  Coventry,  who  died  in  the  pulpit.  Lord  let  me  not 
die  meanly  ;  but  in  dying,  bring  much  glory  to  thee."  And  this  recorded 
prayer  was  remarkably  answered.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  some  such  views  as  the  first  Christian  m&rtyr  had  of 
the  glory  of  his  enthroned  Saviour.  He  strove  to  speak  to  his  wife ;  and  at 
length  exclaimed, — '*  Oh  what  shall  I  say  ?  He  is  altogether  lovely." 
And  to  another  relative, — **  Oh  all  our  praises  of  Him  are  poor  low  things!" 
He  then  added, — "  His  glorious  angels  are  come  for  me."  Upon  this,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  never  opened  them  again.  Ho  died  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1697,  in  the  fifty- fourth  year  of  his  age.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  he  had  had  a  presentiment  that  his  work  was 
nearly  finished,  and  had  begun  to  write  a  sermon  on  the  text, — **  Into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  He  never  lived  to  preach  or  to  finish  the  dis- 
course ;  but  Cotton  Mather  used  the  same  text  in  preaching  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  was  buried,  according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  *'  in  the  common  burial 
place,  near  the  Old  Alms  House ;  and  around  the  spot  lie  many  of  his 
descendants.  According  to  a  record  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Fairfield  of  Brain- 
tree,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Francis  in  his  History  of  Watertown,  he  **wa8 
honourably  interred  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Thomas  Deane." 

In  the  year  1689,  there  was  printed  in  Boston  a  volume  consisting  of 
sketches  of  some  of  Mr.  Baily 's  discourses,  entitled, — ^*  Man's  chief  end 
to  glorify  Ood,  or  somo  brief  sermon  notes  on  I.  Cor.  X.  31."    In  the 
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flame  volume  was  included  the  address  before  referred  to, — "  to  his  lovmg 
and  dearly  beloved  Christian  friends  in  and  about  Limerick.'*  There  is  a 
prefatory  address  to  the  reader  from  some  unknown  hand,  stating  that  in 
publishing  these  pieces,  Mr.  Baily  was  **  purely  passive,  utterly  refusing  " 
(whether  out  of  melancholy,  modesty  or  bodily  infirmity,  the  writer  does 
not  say,)  *'  to  be  any  otherwise  concerned  than  barely  to  allow  of  their 
publication."  In  1692,  Mr.  Baily  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon ; 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 

Of  Mr.  Baily's  posterity  a  considerable  number  are  now  living.  In  1808, 
there  were  two  grandchildren,  three  great  grandchildren,  and  several  of  the 
fifth  generation.  These  were  in  the  female  line  and  bore  the  name  of  Willis 
or  Belknap. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Baily 's  character  is  from  Cotton  Mather's 
discourse  occasioned  by  his  death : — 

*^  Mr.  Baily  was'a  man  of  eminent  holiness^  whose  life  has  been  a  practical  comment 
upon  his  doctrine.  He  was  remarkable  for  watchfulness  over  his  words  as  well  as  his 
actions,  and  discovered  great  uneasiness  if  at  anv  time  he  had  spoken  unadvisedly. 
He  had  so  tender  a  conscience  that  he  often  expressed  great  concern  in  his  diary  if  be 
had  given  in  to  any  little  indulgence,  which  most  others  would  have  thought  perft^y 
innocent,  lest  he  should  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  his  desire  (as  he  express- 
ed it)  ''to  get  three  things, — patience  under  the  calamities  of  life;  impatience  under 
the  (moral)  infirmities  of  life;  and  earnest  longings  for  the  next  life."  When  some 
kind  presents  were  made  him,  he  wrote, — ''I  have  my  wages  quickly:  O  that  God 
may  not  put  me  off  with  a  reward  here!"  When  he  parted  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment  he  had  in  the  world,  he  thus  wrote  upon  the  occasion: — '^  If  lean  bat 
exchange  outward  comforts  for  inward  graces,  it  is  well  enough.  O  for  a  heart  to  glo- 
rify God  in  the  fire  !"  He  took  much  notice  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  sermons  of 
other  ministers,  and  his  papers  abound  with  remarks  upon  them,  which  showed  that 
he  was  as  desirous  to  get  good  by  their  labours  as  to  do  good  by  his  own.  But  oar 
limits  do  not  admit  of  half  the  useful  extracts  that  might  be  made  respecting  his  holy 
habits:  Let  it  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  few  passages  respecting  his  ministerial  char- 
acter. 

''  As  from  a  child  he  had  been  full  of  solicitous  care  about  his  own  soul,  when  be 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  insisted  on  nothing  so  much  as  the  care  that  alt 
men  should  have  about  the  conversion  of  their  souls  to  God,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts  before  Him.  There  were  many  great  points  of  our  Christian  faith  which  he 
treated  with  shorter  touches,  because  his  thoughts  were  continually  swallowed  up  with 
the  vast  concern  of  not  being  deceived  about  the  marks  of  a  regenerate  and.sanctified 
soul,  and  the  hope  of  being  found  in  Christ  at  a  dying  hour.  Those  two  words,  a  fon/ 
and  eternity  were  great  words  with  him,  and  his  very  soul  was  habitually  un(ler  the 
awe  of  them.  Hence  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  lay  in  the  points  of  turning  from  sin 
to  God  in  Christ,  the  trial  of  our  doing  it,  the  peril  of  our  not  doing  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  in  this  grand  concern." 
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JAMES  PIERPONT* 

1684—1714. 

James  PiERPONTt  was  the  grandson  of  James  Pierpont,  a  younger  branch 
of  a  very  distinguished  family  in  England  who  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  period  and  died  at  Ipswich,  leaving  two  sons.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Pierpont  of  Koxbury,  who  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1672,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1690.  He  w^  born  at  Kox- 
bury in  1661,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1681. 

In  1684,  the  church  at  New  Haven,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  of  Portsmouth  to  become  their  pastor, 
invited  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  who  was  highly  recommended  to  them  by  some 
of  the  ministers  in  Boston  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement. 
His  services  proved  highly  acceptable,  and  in  due  time  the  preliminaries  for 
his  settlement  were  arranged ;  and,  as  the  church  had  had  a  protracted  sea- 
son of  division  and  difficulty,  it  was  no  small  recommendation  of  the  new 
minister  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  eminently  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  duly 
set  apaYt  to  the  pastoral  office  on  the  2d  of  July,  1685,  after  he  had  served 
the  people,  as  a  candidate,  about  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Pierpont's  introduction  to  his  pastoral  charge  seems  to  have  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of 
attendants  on  public  worship ;  insomuch  that  larger  accommodations  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  They  at  first  filled  up  some  vacant  places  with  seats, 
and  subsequently  brought  forward  the  galleries,  so  as  to  allow  an  additional 
seat  in  front  of  each ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  about  a  dozen  years  that  they 
proceeded  to  enlarge  the  church  itself.  From  1677,  when  the  support  of 
the  ministry  was  transferred  from  the  church  to  the  town,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  impose  a  tax  of  one,  two  or  three  pence  in  the  pound,  the  avails 
of  which,  whether  more  or  less,  were  appropriated  to  the  minister  or  minis- 
ters for  the  time  being.  But,  in  1697,  a  regular  salary  was  proposed;  and 
the  town  voted  *'  to  pay  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Pierpont  annually,  while  he 
shall  preach  the  word  of  God  to  us,  the  sum  of  £120,  in  grain  and  flesh," 
at  fixed  prices  ;  '*also  to  supply  him  with  firewood  annually."  This  vote 
being  communicated  to  Mr.  Pierpont,  he  signified  his  approval  of  it,  **  until 
the  providence  of  God  should  bring  his  family  into  such  circumstances,  as 
that  the  salary  would  not  support  him  in  labouring  at  the  altar."  **  I  accept 
it,"  he  said,  **  the  more  willh)gly,  because  I  understand  the  offering  is  made 
with  a  general  cheerfulness,  wherein  God  Himself  is  well  pleased,  provided 
that  due  care  be  taken  that  this  offering  be  brouc^ht  into  the  house  of  God 
without  lameness,  or  reflections  on  the  ministry,  in  the  respective  years." 

One  of  the  first  persons  received  to  the  full  communion  of  the  church  by 
Mr.  Pierpont,  was  an  aged  man  who  passed  under  the  name  of  James 
Davids.  There  was  always  something  mysterious  about  his  character  and 
history ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Dixwell,  one  of  King  Charles'  judges.  Indeed  he  had 
been  recognised  by  one  individual  (a  Mr.  Jones)  who,  in  early  life  had  often 

•  Dwight'f  Life  of  BdwMrdi.— Baoon*!  Hiit.  Diae. 

t  Tht  origiiuJorlliognphy  of  the  iuuim  wm  PiiRBSPOirr. 
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ieen  him  in  London  and  Westminster;  but  ho  faithfully  kepi  the  aeerei 
until  the  time  came  when  no  evil  could  result  from  divulging  it. 

In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  oonoerl- 
ed  the  plan  of  founding  a  College — a  plan  which  took  effect  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Yale  College  in  1700.  As  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the 
institution,  he  was  exceedingly  active ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence,  in 
no  small  degree,  that  the  distinguished  individual  from  whom  it  received  its 
name,  was  induced  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactions.* 

Of  the  famous  Synod  held  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  system  that  should  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  discipline  and  the 
benefits  of  communion  among  the  churches,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominent 
member.  The  ''Articles*'  which  were  adopted  as  the  Result  of  the  Synod, 
and  which  constitute  the  well  known  "  Saybrook  Platform,*'  are  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  him. 

Mr.  Pierpont  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His  grave  is  covered  by  the  church  edi- 
fice belonging  to  the  first  parish  in  New  Haven. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1691,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  to  Abigail 
Davenport,  a  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the  pastoral  office.  On 
the  3d  of  February  following,  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  The  tra- 
dition is,  that  she  died  of  a  consumption  which  originated  in  a  cold  she  took 
the  Sabbath  after  her  marriage,  from  going  to  meeting,  as  the  custom  then 
was,  in  her  bridal  dress.  A  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  (May  30, 
1694,)  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  at  Hartford  to  Sarah  Haynes,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Haynes.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1696, 
leaving  one  daughter,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  1698,  he  was  Carried  to  Mary  Hooker,  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  pastor  in  Hartford.  This  lady  lived  till  November,  1740, 
and  was  the  mother  of  several  children,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston, 
in  Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled  ''Sundry  false  hopes  of  Heaven 
discovered  and  decryed."  Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  pre- 
face, in  which  he  says  of  the  author.  "  He  has  been  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
Church  of  God."  New  Haven  values  him, — all  Connecticut  honours  him, 
— they  have  cause  to  do  it." 

Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

'^  That  we  are  not  able  to  form  so  lively  an  idea  of  him  as  of  Davenport,  is  partly 
because  his  life  was  shorter,  and  was  less  involved  in  scenes  of  conflict,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  his  nature  and  the  early  discipline  of  Divine  Providence  had  leas  iltied 
him  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  character,  and 
to  leave  his  image  stamped  with  ineffaceable  distinctness  on  the  records  of  his  times. 

'*  In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Pierpont  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  was  altogether  prepossessing.  He  was  eminent  in  the  gid  of  prayer. 
Ilis  doctrine  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and  his  style  was  clear,  lively  and  impres- 
sive, without  any  thing  of  the  affected  quaintness  which  characterized  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  day." 

•  Dwight,  in  bis  Life  of  Edwards,  states  thai  Mr.  Pierpont  read  leetores  to  the  students  ia  Tab 
Ccrtlege,  as  profesmr  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This,  however,  Dr.  Bacon  ooosiden  doabtfnl,  m  tbt 
Cdlege  was  not  removed  from  Saybrook  tlU  after  Mr.  PierponVs  death. 
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WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  * 

1686—1741. 

William  Williams  was  bom  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  February 
2,  1665.  He  was  the  Eon  of  Isaac  and  Martha  (Peck)  Williams,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bobert  Williams  of  Roxbury, — the  first  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams who  settled  in  this  country.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consider- 
ation in  civil  lifov  having,  for  five  or  six  years,  represented  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  in  the  General  Court.  He  appears  also  to  have  commanded 
a  military  company. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1683, — his  class  consisting 
of  only  three  persons ;  one  of  whom  was  his  cousin, — afterwards  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  of  Deerfield,  memorable  for  being  taken  captive  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1685,  he  was  settled  over  the  church  in  Hatfield,  as  succes- 
sor to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
great  zeal,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence,  till  death  put  a  period  to  both  his 
ministry  and  his  life. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Hatfield,  he  was  married  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  three  children  : — namely,  William,  who  was  for  many 
years  minister  at  Weston,  Mass.;  Eliska,  who  was  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Edward  Partridge.  He  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solompn  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  and  by  her  had  five  children :— rnamely,  Solomon,  after- 
wards the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  ;  Israel,  distinguished  in 
civil  life,  and  an  officer  of  note  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ashleyt  of 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Williams'  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Stephen  Williams,  Long  Meadow,  1716.  The  great  Salva- 
tion explained  in  several  Sermons,  1717.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon, 
1719.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Warham  Williams,  Waltham,  1723. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nehemiah  Bull,  Westficld,  1726,  [who  was  a 
native  of  Long  Island  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1723 ;  and  died  in 
1740.]  Convention  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  1729.  The  duty  and  interest  of  a  Christian  people  to 
be  steadfast.     Directions  to  obtain  a  true  conversion,  1736. 

Mr.  Williams  died,  after  a  short  illness,  August  29, 1741,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  ministry.     His  second  wLfe 

•  Edwards*  Fna.  Serm.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Fanner's  Oen.  Reg.— Hist,  of  the  WilUans 
IVfiily. 

t  Jo!iATH.v!f  AsiiLKT  was  »  native  of  Westficld,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  In 
17$(*;  wa«  ordained  minister  of  Deerfield,  Man.,  in  17.^8;  and  dird  in  178(),  aged  sixty-seyen. 
lie  potfse^cfl  a  vigorous  mind,  ami  was  an  earnest,  pungent  preacher.  He  published  A  Sermon 
ai  the  ordination  of  John  Norton  at  Deerfield,  1741 ;  [who  was  graduated  ar  Vale  College  in  1737, 
aod  died  in  1778.1  A  t^ermon  on  the  great  duty  of  charity,  1742;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Samuel  Kendall  at  New  Salem,  1742,  [who  was  a  native  of  Wobom;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1731 ;  and  died  January  31,  1792,  aged  eighty-four.]  A  Letter  tothe  Rev.  William 
Cooper  in  answer  to  his  objections  to  Mr.  Ashley's  sermon,  1 743 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  BenjMnin  Doolittle  [who  was  upvduated  at  Yale  College  in  1716;  was  ordained  at  North- 
(Mdt  Mufl.,  in  1718;  asddied  Jan.  9,  1748,  aged  fifty-four.]    Two  SermoiM  at  Deerfield.^  1763. 
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sarviyed  him.     HiB  funeral  sennon   was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 

Edwards,  from  Matthew  xiv.  12 ;  and  was  published. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Edwards'  sermon,    contains  the  most 

extended  view  of  his  character,   that  is  known  to  haye  been  furnished  bj 

any  of  his  contemporaries : — 

.  "  God  has  now  taken  away  from  you  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— one  that  has  long  been  a  father  to  you  and  a  father  in  our  Israel ;  a  person  of 
uncommon  natural  abilities  and  distinguished  learning,  a  great  divine,  of  very  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  and  of  a  solid,  accurate  judgment.  Judiciousness  and  wisdom 
were  eminently  his  character.  Ue  was  one  ol  eminent  gifts,  qualifying  him  for  all 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  j  and  there  appeared  a  savour  of  holiness*in  his  exer- 
cise of  those  git\s,  both  in  public  and  in  private ;  so  that  he  improved  them  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  a  man  of  God.  lie  was  not  negligent  of  the  talents  which  his  Lord 
had  committed  to  him;  you  need  not  be  told  with  what  constant  diligence  he  improv- 
ed them,  how  studious  at  home,  and  how  laborious  in  his  public  work.  Ue  ever 
devoted  nimself  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  called:  the  ministry  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord  he  took  heed  to  fulfil,  and  pursued  it  with  a  constant,  and  steadfast, 
even  mind,  through  all  his  difficulties. 

*'  You  know  his  manner  of  addressing  Heaven  in  his  public  prayers  with  you  and  for 
you:  with  what  sanctity,  humility,  faith  and  fervency,  he  seemed  to  apply  himself  to 
tho  Father  of  Lights,  from  time  to  time,  when  he  stood  in  this  desk,  as  your  mouth  to 
God;  and  interceding  for  you,  pleading  with  God  through  the  grace  and  merits  of  a 
glorious  Mediator.  And  you  know  his  manner  of  applying  himself  to  you,  when  he 
came  to  you,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

''  In  his  public  ministry,  he  mainly  insisted  on  the  most  weighty  and  important 
things  of  religion;  he  was  eminently  an  evangelical  preacher;  evangelical  subjects 
seemed  to  be  his  delight.  Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  his  preaching;  and  he  much 
insisted  on  those  things  that  did  nearly  concern  the  essence  and  power  of  religion;  and 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  judiciously  and  clearly  handling  the  doctrines  he  insisted  on, 
and  treating  properly  whatever  subject  he  took  in  hand ;  and  of  selecting  the  most 
weighty  arguments  and  motives  to  enforce,  and  set  home  those  things  that  concern 
Christian  experience  and  practice.  Uis  subjects  were  always  weighty,  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them  peculiarly  happy,  showing  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  ever  breathing  fbrth  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  things  he 
delivered,  on  his  heart.  His  sermons  were  none  of  them  mean,  but  were  all  wise,  solid 
compositions.    His  words  were  none  of  them  vain,  but  all  were  weighty." 

Dr.  Charles  Channoj,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  writes  thus : — 

"I  have  read  all  Mr.  Stoddard's  writings,  bat  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  them 
that  strength  of  genius  some  have  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  bb 
son-in-law,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  greater  man,  and  I  am  ready  to  think  greater  than 
any  of  his  own  sons,  though  they  were  all  men  of  more  than  common  understanding.** 

William  Williams,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  was  bom 
May  11,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Weston,  November  2,  1709 ;  and  was  dismissed  bj 
a  mutual  council,  October,  24,  1750.  After  his  dismission,  he  remained  In 
the  parish,  and  treated  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,*  with 
uniform  consideration  and  kindness.  He  died  March  6,  1760,  aged  seventy- 
two.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Hall,  Sutton, 
1729 ;  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1737 ;  at  the  execution  of  P.  Kennison 
for  burglary,  1738  ;  on  Saving  faith  ;  at  the  Election,  1741 ;  on  the  death 
of  Caleb  Lyman,  1742 ;  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1745.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
and  the  eldest  sister  of  his  father's  second  wife.  They  had  eight  children — 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.     The  eldest  son,  William,  was  bom  in  1713 ; 


•Saxvil  Woodward  was  a  natiye  of  Newton;  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  In  1748; 
ordained  at  Weston,  September  25,  1761 ;  and  died  October  6,  1782,  aged  fifty-iiz.  He  pali 
ed  A  Sermon  at  tbe  ordination  of  Joseph  Wheeler,  Harvard,  1759;  A  Scnnoii  at  the  urtlmtlim 
of  John  Marsh,  Wethersfield,  1774;  GooimemocatiTe  Seimon  at  Lezfangtooy  1779;  Scfnoaea 
eecafkm  of  the  death  of  Cyms  Woodward,  1782. 
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WAS  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
French  war,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  in  Berkshire  county,  &c.,  &c.  He  died 
June,  1788,  aged  seventj-five.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Buckminster  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  of  Boston ;  another  to  the  Rev. 
John  Seccombc,*  and  a  third  to  Col.  Oliver  Partridge  of  Hatfield. 

The  other  .two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  who  were 
clergymen, — namely,  Dr.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Rev. 
Eliaha  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  will  form,  each  a  distinct  subject, 
in  chronological  order. 


■♦♦■ 


SAMUEL  LEE-t 

1686—1691. 

Samuel  Lee  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1625.  He 
bore  the  name  of  his  father,  who  was  a  person  of  great  respectability,  and 
he  inherited  from  him  a  large  estate.  Having  been,  for  some  time,  a  pupil 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  he  was  sent,  in  1640,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  Jill  1648,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  was  soon  settled  in  a  Fellowship  in  Wadham  College ;  and,  in  1656, 
was  appointed  Proctor  of  the  University.  He  was  at  that  time  a  lecturer 
in  Great  St.  Helen's  church  in  London.  He  was  not  silenced  for  noncon- 
formity, as  he  had  no  preferment  to  lose.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rowe,  minister  of  a  private  nonconformist  congregation  in  Hoiborn, 
(London,)  which  took  place  in  1677,  he  became  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated Theophilus  Gale,  as  pastor  of  that  church ;  but  he  could  not  have 
retained  his  connection  with  it  long,  as,  in  September,  1679,  we  find  him 
settled  at  Bignal,  near  Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  afterwards,  for 
some  years,  minister  of  an  Independent  church,  at  Newington  Green,  near 
London.  He  was  strongly  advised  to  enter  the  Established  Church,  but  he 
bad  conscientious  scruples  which  forbade  him  to  entertain  the  idea.  Being 
apprehensive  of  a  still  further  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  he 
resolved  to  migrate  to  New  England ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
1686,  he  landed  on  our  shores.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  employed 
to  preach  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  ;  and,  on  the  organization 
of  a  church  there  in  May,  1687,  he  was  chosen  its  pastor.  His  ministry, 
however,  in  connection  with  that  church,  was  very  brief.  As  he  came 
hither  to  escape  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  so,  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  by 
which  a  different  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  accordingly  set  out  to  return  in  1691 ; 
but  he  was  destined  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  ground.     He  was 

*JoHii  Skccombb  wm  a  native  of  Medford;  was  groduated  at  Hairard  College  in  1728;  was 
ofdmioed  minister  of  Harvard,  October  10,  1733;  was  dismiased  September  7,  1757;  and  preached 
niaaj  yean  after,  at  Halifax,  Nora-Seotia,  where  he  died  in  1792,  aged  eighty -foar.  He  pab- 
lished  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Halifax  on  the  death  of  Abigail,  wife  of  Jonathan  Beloher,  1^*) 
1771. 

t Wood's  Athena  Oxon.,  II. — Nonoon.  Mem.,  I. — Slather's  Mag.,  III. — Aooeant  of  tha 
OTiglii  of  BrlstoL—AUen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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oaptared  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  St.  Maloe  in  Franoe, 
where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the  year  1691.  He  was  buried  outside 
of  the  city  as  a  heretic.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  before  he  sailed,  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  had  viewed  a  star  which,  according  ^to  the  rules  of  astro- 
logy, presaged  captivity. 

Mr.  Lee  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  There 
was  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge,  whether  in  literature,  science  or 
art,  into  which  he  had  not  penetrated.  He  devoted  great  attention  at  one 
period  to  the  study  of  astrology  ;  but  he  afterwards  testified  his  disappro- 
bation of  it,  by  burning  a  hundred  books  which  related  to  the  subject.  He 
was  conscientiously  a  nonconformist,  but  was  far  removed  from  every  thing 
like  bigotry.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  benevolence,  and  the  poor  were 
very  often  sharers  of  his  bounty.  In  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  would  end  between  1716  and  1736,  and  that  the 
broad  wings  of  the  eagle  mean  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Lee's  publications  : — Chronicon  Gestrense ; 
an  exact  chronology  of  all  the  Rulers  of  Cheshire  and  Chester  in  Church 
and  State,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  1656.  Orbis  Miraculam,  or 
the  temple  of  Solomon  portrayed  by  Scripture  light,  folio,  [printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  University,]  1659.  De  excidio  Anti-Christi,  folio,  ld59. 
A  Sermon  on  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  carnal  relations, 
1661.  Contemplations  on  mortality,  1669.  A  Sermon  on  secret  prayer, 
1674.  The  visibility  of  the  true  church,  1675.  The  triumph  of  mercy  in 
the  chariot  of  praise :  a  Discourse  of  secret  and  preventing  mercies,  1677. 
Two  Discourses  on  the  mournful  state  of  the  church,  with  a  prospect  of  her 
dawning  of  glory,  1679.  A  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  successive  state 
of  the  Jews,  with  Scripture  evidence  of  their  future  conversion,  and  estab- 
lishment in  their  own  land.  [This  is  printed  with  Fletcher's  Israel  Redox.] 
1679.  The  joy  of  faith,  1689.  Answer  to  many  queries  relative  to 
America,  to  its  natural  productions,  diseases,  &c.,  1690.  The  great  day 
of  judgment:  A  Sermon  preached  before  a  Court  at  Bristol,  1695. 

He  also  wrote  a  Preface  to  John  Rowe's  Immanuel,  with  his  Life.  Hb 
'^  Triumph  of  Mercy"  was  much  read  in  New  England,  and  an  edition  of 
it  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1718. 

Cotton  Mather  describes  Mr.  Lee's  character  as  follows  : — 

'^  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  if  Learning  ever  merited  a  statue,  this  great  maa  bu 
as  rich  an  one  due  to  him,  as  can  be  erected;  for  it  must  be  granted  that  hardly  ever  a 
more  universally  learned  person  trod  the  American  strand. 

"  Live,  O  rare  Leej  live,  if  not  in  our  works,  yet  in  thine  own;  ten  or  twelve  of 
which  that  have  seen  the  light,  will  immortalize  thee.  But  above  all,  thy  Book  'D« 
Excidio  Anti-Christi'  shall  survive  and  assist  the  funeral  of  the  monster,  whose 
nativity  is  therein,  with  such  exquisite  study,  calculated;  and  thy  Book  entitled 
'Orbis  Miraculum,  or  The  Temple  of  Solomon,'  shall  proclaim  thee  to  beamirtds 
fbr  thy  vast  knowledge,  and  a  pillar  in  the  Temple  of  thy  God." 
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CHARLES    MORTON* 

1686—1698. 

Charles  Morton  was  born  at  Pendavy,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
England,  in  the  year  1626.  Ho  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Morton,  who,  after  having  been  ejected  from  one  place  for  his  nonconform- 
ity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  became  the  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Overy's,  in  Southwark,  where  he  died.  He  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  at  Morton  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Mor- 
tou,  who  was  Secretary  to  King  £dward  the  Third,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Two  of  his  brothers  were  clergymen.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  sent  by  his  grandfather  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  vigorous  and  successful  application  to  study,  and  at 
the  same  time,  like  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  great  royalist,  showed  him- 
self very  zealous  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church.  When  the 
civil  wars  came  on,  he  was  led  to  make  observations  on  the  comparative 
degrees  of  morality  evinced  by  the  two  great  parties,  favourable  to  the  par- 
ty that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and  this  led  him  into  a  course 
of  inquiry  that  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  Puritan.  While  he  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College,  he  was  much  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  ciepartment  of  mathematics.  After  leaving  College,  he  became 
thu  minister  of  Blisland, — the  place  from  which  his  father  had  been  previous- 
ly ejected  for  nonconformity ;  and  here  he  lived  as  a  conformist  several 
years.  After  being  ejected  from  this  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662,  he  retired  to  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  where  he  lived  in  a  small  house 
of  his  own,  and  preached  privately  to  a  few  people  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  great  fire  in  London,  which  occasioned  him  a 
heavy  loss,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  removed  to  the  city  with  a 
Tiew  to  superintend  the  management  of  his  concerns^  Through  the  influ- 
cDce  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  now  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
teaching  youth,  for  which  he  possessed  extraordinary  qualifications.  With 
this  view  he  settled  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  educated  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  both 
Church  and  State,  fie  was  not  only  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  but  he 
had  a  remarkable  facility  at  communicating  knowledge,  and  rendered  him- 
self a  great  favourite  with  his  pupils  by  his  winning  and  agreeable  manners. 
His  object  in  establishing  this  school,  was  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  to 
dissenters,  the  privileges  of  the  National  Universities,  from  which  they 
were  excluded ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  not  only  carried  his  pupils 
through  the  ordinary  literary  and  scientific  course,  but  also  gave  lectures 
to  those  who  were  preparing  for  professional  life. 

Mr.  Morton  continued  at  Newington  Oreen,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  twenty  years.  But  at  length,  in  consequence  of  being  subject- 
ed to  repeated  and  embarrassing  processes  from  the  Bishops'  Courts,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  this  employment.  And,  as  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs  in  England,  at  that  time,  promised  little  either  for  his  comfort 
or  usefulness,  he  quickly  came  to  the  resolution  of  casting  in  his  lot  with 

•  KoDOOB.  Hmn.,  I.— Buddington'i  Hi*t.  of  tin  Fint  dunohy  Charlestown. 
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the  adventurers  to  New  England.  It  had  been  intimated  to  him  that  if  he 
were  to  remove  hither,  he  might  probably  succeed  to  the  Presidency  of 
Harvard  College  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  in  induc- 
ing him  to  emigrate.  But  when  he  arrived,  the  political  condition  of  the 
oountry  was  so  much  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  course  pur- 
sued by  James  the  Second,  that  it  was  thought  at  least  inexpedient  to  plaeo 
at  the  head  of  the  College  one  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. The  office  of  Vice  President,  however,  was  created  for  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  President,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  He  read  lectures  on  Philosophy  at  his  own  house,  which 
were  attended  not  only  by  several  young  men  who  followed  him  to  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  but  also  by  a  number  of  students 
from  the  College.  This,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  Corporation,  which 
led  him,  after  a  short  time,  to  discontinue  it.  * 

Mr.  Morton  arrived  in  this  country  in  July,  1686,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  following,  was  solemnly  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  at 
Charlestown.  The  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  had  been 
observed  until  this  time,  was  now  dispensed  with,  at  Mr.  Morton's  own 
request ;  though  some  of  the  ministers  present  seem  not  to  have  readily 
fallen  in  with  the  omission.  Mr.  Morton  preached  on  the  occasion,  from 
Romans  I.  16  ;  and  in  his  sermon  alluded  very  pithily  to  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  of  his  ordination,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Thanksgiving 
in  England  for  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Mr.  Morton  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  settled  as  minister  of 
Charlestown ;  and  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  there 
about  ten  years.  In  1694,  after  his  vigour  had  begun  manifestly  to  abate, 
an  effort  was  made  to  procure  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  then  a  recent  grad- 
uate at  Cambridge,  to  be  his  colleague  ;  but  Mr.  P.  declined  the  proposal 
from  a  wish  to  remain  longer  at  the  College  ;  and  a  second  movement  beems 
to  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  but  without  any  better 
success.  After  this,  in  May,  1697,  a  call  was  made  to  Mr.  Simon  Brad- 
street  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  declined  at  that  time,  though  he  subse- 
quently became  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Morton,  therefore,  remained 
without  a  colleague  to  the  close  of  life.  During  his  last  year  his  health 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state.  Judge  Se wall's  last  interview  with  him  was 
on  the  8th  of  April,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  following  record  of  it : — 

'*  I  was  told  he  was  asleep;  but  went  in,  and  when  I  drew  nigh  his  bedside,  be 
earnestly  stretched  out  his  flaming  hand  to  me,  and  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not.  I 
think  the  flrst  I  heard  him  say  was,  ^  I  Sir.'  I  asked  him  how  he  did  in  such  long 
illness.  He  at  flrst  said, — '  That  which  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured ;'  bat  seemed 
presently  after  to  correct  himself  and  say, — ^  I  desire  particularly  to  submit  to  tlie 
hand  of  God.'  A  while  after  I  said, — ^  Tou  cannot  speak  to  me,  but  you  can  speak  to 
God,  which  is  a  thousand  times  better.  I  pray  ttiat  God  would  help  you  to  speak  to 
Him,  and  that  He  would  graciously  hear  you  when  you  do  speak.'  He  seem^  to  he 
still  in  a  listening  posture,  and  made  a  little  pause  and  said, — '  Excellent  things !  if  I 
could  receive  them  and  live  up  to  them  V  Before  this,  he  s.iid  something  about  his 
man  Tiler, — that  he  heard  he  was  become  a  new  man.  When  I  took  leave  he  said,  *  I 
wish  you  well,  and  all  your  family.'  I  told  him  I  doubted  not  but  that  I  abouM  ftre 
the  better  for  his  blessing." 

Mr.  Morton  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1698,  at  the  age  of  seventy-ooe. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  14th ;  and  was  attended  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Court,  the  officers  of  the  College,  (of  which  he  was  Vice 
President,)  and  the  students  who  preceded  the  hearse  and  led  the  proces- 
sion.    He  left  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
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Harvard  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  College,  and  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  his  executor  to  dispose  of  '*all  his  philosophical  writings,  sermon 
notes,  pamphlets,  mathematical  instruments,  and  other  rarities.*' 

He  published  the  following  works : — The  Little  Peace  Maker.  Foolish 
Pride,  the  Make-Bait,  1674.  A  Discourse  on  improving  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  (a  part  of  which,  on  sea  sand  for  manure,  is  printed  in  the  Phi- 
oBophical  Transactions  for  April,  1675.)  The  way  of  good  men  for  wise 
men  to  walk  in,  1681.  The  gaming  humour  considered  and  reproved,  1684. 
Debts  discharged ;  with  some  meditations  in  metre,  1684.  Season  Birds : 
an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Jeremiah  viii.  7,  Meditations  on  the  Hist- 
ory of  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  Exodus,  &c.  The  spirit  of  man  :  Medi- 
tations on  1.  Thess.  v.  23.  Of  common  places,  or  memorial  books.  Con- 
siderations on  the  new  river.  Letter  to  a  friend  to  prove  money  not  so 
necessary  as  imagined.  The  Ark,  its  loss  and  recovery.  Most  of  these 
works  are  brief,  as  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  large  volumes,  and  used  often 
to  say, — ''  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil.  '*  Two  of  his  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
fer vod  in  this  country  ;  one,  entitled  *' Compendium  physical  ex  authoribus 
extractum/'  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Library ;  the  other, 
entitled  **  A  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  general  and  special," 
in  the  Library  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Calamy  says  of  Mr.  Morton, — 

"  He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  of  a  sweet  natural  temper,  and  of  a  generous 
public  spirit;  an  indofatigable  friend;  a  pious,  learned,  ingenious,  useful  man; 
beloved  and  valued  by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  John  Dunton,  a  man 
who  had  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  who  came  to  Boston  shortly  after  Mr. 
Morton's  arrival  in  the  country  : — 

"  Upon  my  coming  to  Boston,  I  heard  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  so  much  celebrat- 
ed in  England  for  his  piety  and  learning,  was  just  arrived  from  England,  and  with 
him  his  kinsnoan,  Dr.  Morton,  the  physician.  The  news  of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival  was 
received  here  with  extraordinary  Joy  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  they  had  reason  for 
it,  for  besides  his  being  a  useAil  man  in  fitting  young  men  for  the  ministry,  he  always 
gave  a  mighty  character  of  New  England,  which  occasioned  many  to  fly  to  it  from  the 
persecution  which  was  then  raging  in  London.  *  *  *  I  know  it  would  be  pre- 
samptuous  in  me  to  draw  Mr.  Morton's  character;  yet,  being  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  I  cannot  but  attempt  something  like  it.  His  conversation  showed  him  a 
gentleman:  he  was  the  very  soul  of  philosophy;  the  several  manuscripts  he  writ  for 
the  use  of  his  private  academy  sufficiently  showed  this.  He  was  the  repository  of  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  graces  too.  His  discourses  were  not  stale  and  studied, 
but  always  new  and  occasional ;  for  whatever  subject  was  at  any  time  started,  he  had 
still  some  pleasant  and  pert  story  for  it.  His  sermons  were  high,  but  not  soaring; 
practical,  but  not  low;  his  memory  was  vast  as  his  knowledge,  yet  (so  great  was  his 
humility)  he  knew  it  the  least  of  any  man;  he  was  as  free  from  pride  as  ignorance, 
aod  if  we  qiay  judge  of  a  man's  religion  by  his  charity,  (and  can  we  go  by  a  surer 
rule  ?)  he  was  a  sincere  Christian." 
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JOHN  WILLIAMS  * 

1686—1729. 

John  Williams  was  the  grandaon  of  Robert  Williams,  who  came  to 
tliifl  country  and  settled  in  Roxbnry,  about  the  year  1638.  He  was  the  eon 
of  Samael  Williams,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
repute,  and  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the  church  at  Roxbury  for  many 
years.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Theoda  Park.  He  was  bom  at 
Roxbury,  December  10,  1644.  Through  the  generosity  of  his  honoured 
and  pious  maternal  grandfather.  Deacon  William  Park,  he  received  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1683.  He 
was  preaching  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1686; 
though  his  ordination  did  not  take  place  till  the  17th  of  October,  1688. 
Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Eleaiar 
Mather  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — seven  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Williams'  ministry,  the  country  was  far 
from  being  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  Deerfield  was  a  frontier 
settlement,  constantly  exposed  to  their  ferocious  attacks.  In  the  beginning 
of  1704,  information  was  received  from  Col.  Schuyler  of  Albany,  tbat  the 
enemy  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  Deerfield ;  and  the  government  at 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Williams,  ordered  twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  the  watch  patrolled  the  streets  ;  but, 
before  morning,  fell  asleep.  Three  hundred  French  and  Indians  from  Can- 
ada, under  the  command  of  Major  Hertel  de  Kouville,  who  had  been 
hovering  about  the  town  for  some  time,  took  advantage  of  the  unfiiithfalness 
of  the  guard  to  surprise  the  garrison.  A  party  of  Indians  broke  open  Mr. 
Williams'  house,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
awakened,  he  snatched  his  pistol  from  the  tester,  and  presented  it  to  the 
breast  of  the  foremost  Indian  ;  but,  providentially,  it  missed  fire.  The  sav- 
ages then  seized  and  bound  him,  while  two  of  his  children  and  a  negro 
woman  of  his  family  were  murdered  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  His  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  his  eldest  son,  with  himself,  were  compelled 
immediately  to  begin  their  march  towards  Canada.  His  wife,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  late  confinement,  in  wading  a  small  river  on  the 
second  day,  fell  down  from  exhaustion,  and  was  shortly  after  despatched 
by  a  single  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  been  suffered  to  walk  with  her  a  short  distance,  when  they  com- 
forted  and  encouraged  each  other,  by  talking  of  the  precious  hopes  which 
Christianity  inspires  of  a  glorious  world  to  come.  Her  remiuns  were  soon 
after  recovered  by  a  party  from  Deerfield,  and  brought  back  for  burial ;  and 
the  place  where  they  were  laid  is  marked  by  a  monument,  the  inscription 
upon  which  is  still  legible.  About  twenty  other  prisoners  were  murdered, 
because  their  bodily  strength  was  found  inadequate  to  the  march.  At  length, 
after  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness,  during  which 
he  was  constantly  witnessing  the  most  heart-rending  scenes,  he  arrived  in 
Canada.  He  was  now  treated  by  the  French,  not  only  with  great  humanity,  but 
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with  marked  eonrtesy ;  though,  daring  his  residence  here,  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter severe  trials 'from  the  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  that  were  made  to 
convert  him  to  Romanism.  His  Indian  master,  finding  all  other  expedients 
to  fail,  at  length  raised  his  hatohet  over  his  head,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death,  if  he  did  not  cross  himself  and  kiss  the  crucifix.  But  he  stood 
firm  to  his  principles,  and  the  Indian  did  not  execute  his  threat.  Mjp.  Wil- 
liams, after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  this  sketch, 
was  finally  redeemed  from  savage  hands  by  Governor  Yaudreuil,  and  arrived 
safely  in  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1706,  iu  a  vessel  which  had  been 
>cnt  to  Quebec  by  Governor  Dudley.  The  number  of  captives  who  left  Can- 
ada at  the  same  time  was  fifty-seven,  among  whom  were  two  of  Mr.  Williams' 
children.  He  had  a  daughter,  Eunice^  ten  years  of  age,  and  many  friends 
and  neighbours  left  behind,  and  he  earnestly  solicited  his  Christian  friends 
to  pray  that  God  would  mercifully  interpose  for  their  deliverance. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  immediately  return  to  Deerfield,  after  his  release 
from  captivity;  and  he  probably  had  some  doubts  whether  he  should  resume 
his  former  charge.  But,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1706, — nine  or  ten 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  the  town  of  Deerfield  chose  commissioners 
'*  to  go  down  to  the  Bay,  and,  in  their  behalf,  to  act  and  treat  with  him  in 
order  to  his  resettlement  with  them  again  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.'' 
After  serious  consideration,  he  accepted  the  call, — though  the  war  was  still 
raging  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  again,  soon  after  his  second  settlement  at  Deer^ 
field,  to  Abigail  Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  a  cousin  of  his  former 
wife.     By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Williams'  salary  was,  for  some  time,  probably  too  small  to  support 
him  ;  and  the  General  Court  allowed  him  two  islands  in  Connecticut  river, 
opposite  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Deerfield, — ^now  called  Corse's  and 
8mead*s  islands,  containing  between  thirty  and  forty  acres,  in  consequence 
of  his  petitioning  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  an  extension  of  its  territoriee. 
la  1707,  the  town  voted  to  build  him  a  house  '*  as  big  as  Ensign  Sheldon's, 
oad  a  back  room  as  big  us  may  be  thought  convenient."  In  1724-25,  they 
manifested  their  continued  attachment  by  voting  to  furnish  his  wood,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  and  to  procure  him  '*  the  value  of  sixty  ordinary 
loads  in  the  year." 

In  connection  with  his  professional  duties,  he  is-  said  to  have  given  ranch 
attention  to  scientific  subjects.  He  left  behind  him  various  productions  in 
manuscript,  some  of  which  are  of  no  small  interest, — showing  that  he  had 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  had  made  very  respectable  progress  in 
natural  science. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Williams'  publications : — Warnings  to  the  unclean : 
A  8ermon  preached  at  Springfield  at  the  execution  of  Sarah  Smith,  1698. 
God  in  the  camp  ;  or  the  only  way  for  a  people  to  engage  the  presence  of 
Qod  with  their  armies:  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1706.  The 
redeemed  captive  returning  to  Zion :  a  faithful  history  of  remarkabks  ocour^ 
reoces  in  the  captivity  and  deliverance  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  &c.,'  1706. 
A  serious  word  to  the  posterity  of  holy  men,  calling  upon  them  to  exalt 
their  fathers'  God :  Being  the  abstract  of  a  number  of  Sermons,  1729. 
He  preached  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  convention  of  ministers  in  Ma»* 
Molnieetts  in  1728;  but  it  appetre  not  to  have  been  published. 
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This  venerable  man  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  morning  cf 
June  9tb,  1729,  which  deprived  him  at  once  of  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
the  power  of  speech,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  after.  His  funeral 
fliermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hatfield. 

The  following  obituary  notice,  written,  as  it  would  seem,  by  one  of  Hr« 
Williams'  parishioners,  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  shortly  after 
his  death : — 

"God  who  first  sent  him  to  as,  and  inclined  his  heart  to  settle  with  us  in  our  small 
lieginning.  Imtli  made  him  a  great  blessing  unto  as.  His  heart  was  engaged  in  his 
work,  and  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  both  in  season  and  dut  of  season,  plainly, 
faithtXilly  and  frequently  warning,  urging  and  instructing  both  elder  and  younger  unto 
piety  and  perseverance  in  it.  He  was  mucli  in  prayer  and  singularly  gifted  id  it. 
We  hope,  through  grace,  he  hath  left  many  seals  of  his  ministry  among  us. 

•'*  The  Divine  Providence  which  fixed  his  post  in  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
Province,  fitted  him  for  it  by  giving  him  patience  and  cheerfLilness  of  spirit;  so  thAt 
he  was  wonderfully  carried  through  all  the  difiSculties,  distractions  and  dangers  that 
he  encountered.  And  his  prayers,  counsel  and  example  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  his  people  from  time  to  time.^' 

Mr.  Williams'  second  wife  died  June  21,  1754,  and  is  buried  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Deerfield.  She  was  bom 
October  17,  1672.  Her  funeral  sermon  also  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(Ihauncy  of  Hadley. 

Three  of  Mr.  Williams'  sons  (all  by  the  first  marriage,)  were  highly 
respectable  clergymen.  Eleazar^  who  was  absent  from  Deerfield,  when 
the  town  was  destroyed,  was  born  July  1,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1708 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mansfield,  Conn., 
October  10.  1710 ;  was  married  to  Mary  Hobart ;  and  died  September  21, 
1742,  aged  fifty-four.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in 
1723,  which  was  published.  Stephen  forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  arU- 
cle.  Warkam  was  born  September  7,  1699,  was  carried  captive  with  his 
father  to  Canada,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old  ;  was  graduated  at  Hnr^ 
vard  College  in  1719;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  who  was  married  to  his  maternal  grandmother ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  Watertown,  West  Precinct,  (now  Waltham,)  June  11, 
1723;  was  married  to  Abigail  Leonard  of  Newton,  May  23,  1728;  and 
died  June  22,  1751.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1751,  from  II.  Thess.  i.  7.  As  he  was  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction, he  was  struck  with  palsy ;  and,  though,  he  lingered  somewhat  more 
than  four  months,  he  never  recovered.  His  wife  died  September  18,  1789, 
aged  eighty-six. 

Mr.  Williams'  daughter,  Eunice,  was  bom  Septemqer  17,  1696,  and  was 
carried  captive  to  Canada,  when  she  was  in  her  eighth  year.  At  the  time 
-^  Mr.  Williams  was  redeemed,  she  was  left  among  the  Indians,  and  no  monej 
»uld  procure  her  redemption.  She  soon  forgot  the  English  language,  mar* 
riM  an  Indian,  and  became  thoroughly  conformed  to  Indian  views  and 
hab^s.  On  one  occasion  she  visited  Deerfield,  in  her  Indian  dresa.  Ob  a 
Sabbff>H  morning,  while  there,  she  was  induced  to  attend  meeting  in  her 
&lker'8.d^arch,  and  submitted  to  be  dressed  after  the  English  fashion  ;  h«t, 
in  the  afte^oon,  she  indignantly  threw  off  the  strange  attire,  and  reaomed 
her  Indian^Uanket.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  her  to  return  to  avil- 
iied  life,  bumithout  the  least  success.  In  1740,  she  made  her  first  viait  to 
her  brother  ^phen  at  Longmeadow.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  sha  wat 

Bvailed  on  tc  come  to  Albany ;  and  ahe  resolutely  determined  to  oom^  m 
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ikriber,  lest  she  should  be  detained  ;  but  she  and  her  husband  (whose  name 
was  John  de  Rogers)  were  finally  persuaded  to  visit  Longmeadow  to  meet 
other  members  of  the  family.  Finding  that,  although  they  were  urged  to 
stay,  no  compulsion  was  used  towards  them,  they  came  the  next  year  with 
two  children,  and  remained  several  months,  visiting  their  friends  in  Boston 
and  elaewhere.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  offered  them  a  tract  of  land, 
if  they  would  plant  themselves  in  New  England,  but  she  positively  refused, 
on  the  g^round  that  it  would  endanger  her  soul.  She  visited  Longmeadow 
twice  afterwards.     She  died  about  1786,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Esther^  another  of  Mr.  Williams'  daughters,  was  bom  April  10,  1691, 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  with  her  father,  and  was  carried  to  Quebec 
and  educated  there.  She  returned  and  married  the  Kev.  Joseph  Meaoham 
of  Coventry,  Conn.,  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died 
March  12,  1751.  Mr.  Meacham  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  Conn.;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1710;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Coventry 
in  October,  1714 ;  and  died  December  16,  1752,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Abigail^  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Williams  by  his  second  marriage,  was  bom 
September  7,  1708  ;  was  first  married  to  Col.  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1763  ; 
was  afterwards  married  to  Col.  Benjamin  Hall  of  Cheshire,  who  died  in 
1773  ;  and  after  his  death  was  married  to*  Hon.  Ebenezer  Silliman  of  Fair- 
field. After  Judge  Silliman 's  decease,  she  returned  to  Deerfield,  where  she 
died  December  3, 1781.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Hinsdale  and  buried 
beside  those  of  her  first  husband. 
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NEHEMIAH*  AND  THOMASf  WALTER. 

1688U-1760. 
1718—1724. 

Nehemiah  Walter  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1663.  His 
parents  were  originally  from  Lancashire,  England.  He  received  the  mdi- 
ments  of  his  education  in  his  native  country ;  and  such  was  his  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  language,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could  converse  in  it 
fluently.  As  early  as  the  year  1679,  his  father,  Thomas  Walter,  came  to 
New  England  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  first  put  his  son  to  leam  a  trade, 
but  finding  that  his  tendencies  were  decidedly  intellectual  and  literary,  he 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cheever,  who,  after  a  short 
time,  pronounced  him  well  fitted  for  College.  He  soon  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  graduated  in  1684. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  became  domes- 
ticated in  a  French  family,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  their  language.  He 
did  acquire  it  in  great  perfection  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled  in  the  later 
periods  of  his  life,  to  preach  to  a  Society  of  French  Protestants  in  Boston, 
in  the  absence  of  their  pastor.  After  his  return  from  Nova  Scotia,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a  Fellow 
of  the  College. 

•  life  prefWoed  to  his  8«rmoDs  by  PriuM  And  Fozerort.~Elioi>i  uid  AUen'i  Blog.  Diet 
.  t  Ootton  MatlMr's  Fun.  Serin.— BUoi's  and  AUra's  Biog.  Diet. 
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John  Eliot,  who  was  settled  at  Roxbary,  hearing  him  preach,  was  wo 
much  delighted  with  him,  that  he  declared  at  once  that  he  must  have  him 
for  his  colleague.  Mr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Dudley  was  opposed  to  has 
being  called  without  a  longer  trial ;  but  ho  ultimately  approved  the  choice. 
He  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Eliot,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1688, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Walter  preached  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  without  a  manu- 
script, according  to  the  custom  of  the  day ;  but  his  memory  having  been 
impaired  by  a  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged,  from  that  time,  to  keep  his  man- 
uscript before  him.  Hid  venerable  colleague,  who  lived  but  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  Walter's  settlement,  over  held  him  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
predicted  with  great  confidence  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit. 

About  the  year  1717,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  excesidTe 
application  to  study  and  other  labours  incident  to  his  profession,  he  contracts 
ed  a  vertigo,  which  for  some  time  rendered  him  incapable  of  all  intellectoal 
labour,  and  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  On  this 
occasion,  his  people  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  many  ministers 
and  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  joined  in  their  supplications  that 
their  pastor  might  be  restored  to  health  and  usefulness. '  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  a  journey,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing a  book  which  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  put  into  his  hands,  on  the 
importance  of  exercise ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  gradually  recovered  his 
health,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

For  about  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Walter  sustained  the  pastoral  office 
without  a  colleague  ;  but,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1718,  he  had  the  pleasare 
of  seeing  his  son,  Thomas^  set  apart  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. But  the  death  of  his  son  which  occurred  within  a  little  more  than 
five  years  after  his  ordination,  devolved  upon  the  father  ugain  the  whole  paa^ 
toral  care  ;  though  his  people  were  careful  to  relieve  him  by  furnishing  him 
occasional  assistance.  Both  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  were  remarkablj 
continued  to  him  ;  and  age  contributed  greatly  to  brighten  his  Christian 
graces.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  he  had  so  far  declined  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  his  house;  and,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  (September 
17,  1750,)  he  was  manifestly  tending  towards  the  grave,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  preparation  for  Heaven.  He  suffered  little  pain,  and  most  of  hia 
waking  hours  seemed  to  be  passed  in  silent  devotion.  He  was  within  three 
months  of  having  completed  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Walter's  publications : — The  body  of  death 
anatomized  :  An  Essay  on  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin  in  the  regenerate — 
Lecture  at  Boston,  1707.  A  Sermon  on  the  wonderfulncss  of  Christ,  171S. 
A  plain  Discourse  on  vain  thoughts,  1721.  Faithfulness  in  the  ministry  : 
A  Convention  Sermon,  1723.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Holiness  of 
Heaven,  1726.  Unfruitful  hearers  detected  and  warned :  A  Sermon,  1754. 
A  Posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  on  Isaiah  lv.,  1755. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  Mr.  Walter,— 

"He  was  indeed  an  admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  a  Ado  scholar.  His  discoitraei 
were  always  studied,  and  he  delivered  them  with  great  animation,  though  witb  a  fee- 
ble voice.  Ue  always  had  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame,  and  was  very  small  of  ataiare. 
His  character  and  preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  praise  to  young  candidatet. 
When  be  was  very  old,  he  preserved  the  affection  of  the  people  and  the  esteem  of  Urn 
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pnblto.    BeiDff  a  meek  and  hamble  Christian,  he  had  his  convenatioii  in  tl^  simplicity 
of  truth  and  smcerity  of  the  Gospel." 

Dr.  Colman  remarked  concerning  him, — **  When  one  is  hearing  Mr. 
Walter,  it  seems  as  if  any  man  could  preach  so,  yet  few  can  eqnal  him.'* 
And  Mr.  Pcmberton  was  accustomed  to  say, — **  I  know  no  man  that  in  hiB 
preaching,  reconciles  perspicuity  with  accuracy,  like  Mr.  Walter." 

Mr.  Whitefield,  who  saw  Mr.  Walter  in  1740,  calls  him  a  good  old  Puri- 
tui,  and  says, — *'I  had  but  little  conversation  with  him,  my  stay  was  so 
short ;  but  I  remember  he  told  me  he  was  glad  to  hear  I  said  that  man 
was  half  a  devil  and  half  a  beast.'* 

Mr.  Walter  was  married  in  early  life  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Increase 
Mather,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas  Walter,  Nehemiah  Walter's  second  son,  was  bom  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1696,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1713.  He 
was  ordained  as  his  father's  colleague,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1718  ;  was 
married  on  the  25th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  to  Rebeckah,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher^  of  Dedham  ;  and  died  January  10,  1724, 
age4  twenty-eight.  In  his  last  illness,  he  was  for  some  time  distressed  with 
doubts  in  respect  to  his  own  personal  religion,  but  at  length  his  apprehen- 
sions were  removed  and  he  said, — **  I  shall  be  the  most  glorious  instance  of 
soTereign  grace  in  all  Heaven."  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather. 

Thomas  Walter  published  Grounds  and  rules  of  music  explained,  1721 ; 
The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel:  A  Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  regular  and  good  singing,  &c.,  1722  ;  The  Scriptures 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice :  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1723 ; 
An  Essay  upon  that  paradox — Infallibility  may  sometimes  mistake,  1724. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  him, — 

"  He  possessed  a  very  extraordinary  gcnins,  having  all  his  father's  vivacity  and 
richness  of  imagination,  with  more  vigour  of  intellect.  When  he  was  at  College,  he 
was  not  a  hard  student,  and  was  too  fond  of  company.  His  intimate  associate  was 
John  Checkley,  who  had  much  learning  with  his  wit  and  humour.  This  was  a  grief 
to  bis  father  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  warned  him  to  he  ware  of  that 
man;  but  however  he  might  be  attached  to  his  friend  for  his  companionable  (lualities. 
he  soon  entered  into  a  public  altercation  with  him  upon  theological  sentiments. 
Checklcy  wrote  certain  dialogues  upon  predestination,  in  which  he  threw  sarcasms 
upon  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  which  Mr.  Walter  answered." 

Dr.  Chauncy  in  his  "  Sketch  of  eminent  men  in  New  England,"  says, — 

"  Mr.  Walter  of  Roxbury,  son  of  the  old  gentloman,  Nehemiah,  who  for  more  than 
sixty  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  there,  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  often  had 
occasion  to  admire  for  the  superlative  excellence  of  his  natural  and  acquired  accom- 
plishments. Ilia  genius  was  universal,  and  yet  surprisingly  strong.  He  seemed  to 
bare  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  everythmg.  There  was  no  subject  but  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it;  and  such  was  the  power  he  had  over  htS  thoughts  and 
words,  that  he  could  readily  and  without  any  pains  write  and  speak  just  what  he 
woald.  He  loved  company  and  diversion, — which  prevented  his  being  the  greatest 
student;  and  he  had  no  need  to  study  much,  for  his  powers  were  so  quick  and  reten- 
tive that  he  heard  nothing  but  it  l)ecame  his  own,  so  as  that  he  could  afterwards  use 
it  as  occasion  offered.  He  made  himself  master  of  almost  Doctor  Cotton  Mather's 
learning,  by  taking  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  I  suppose  he 
gained  more  learning  this  way  than  most  others  would  iiavc  done  by  a  whole  life's 
bard  study.    Tou  may  read  his  character  as  given  by  his  uncle  in  his  sermon  on  his 

*  Joseph  Brlcbcr  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1600 ;  was  ordained  at  Dedham,  Nov. 
29,  1693;  and  died  suddenly,  April  27, 1723,  aged  fifty-three.  He  paluhed  the  Man  Eleetioa 
Sermon,  1701 ;  Two  Fast  Sermons,  1710;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathaniel  Cotton,  1721 ; 
[wbo  WM  bom  at  Saodwicb;  was  gndnated  at  Harvard  College  la  1717 ;  wis  ordained  at  Bristol. 
R.  I.,  Aug.  30, 1721 ;  and  died  July  8, 1729,  afed  thirty-two.] 
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death.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  lifis;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  more  known  in 
the  world  as  one  of  the  first  in  New  England  of  our  truly  great  men.'' 

Nehemiah  Walter   had   another  bod,    Nathaniel,  who  was  graduaied  at 

Harvard  College  in  1729 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  chureh  in 

Bozbury,  July  10,  1734 ;  and  died  March  11,  1776. 


-•♦- 


BENJAMIN  WADSWORTH  * 

1693—1737. 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Indians,  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1676  :  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  designated 
by  a  monument  which  this  son,  in  after  life,  caused  to  be  erected  to  hb 
memory.  Benjamin,  who  was  his  father's  seventh  son,  was  born  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1669.  Sometime  after  his  father's  death,  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing,  and 
was  graduated  in  1690.  Having  devoted  the  three  succeeding  years  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was 
invited,  in  November,  1693,  to  become  assistant  teacher  in  the  Fimi 
church  in  Boston,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  preach  once  a 
month.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  preach  in  thb  capa- 
city the  greater  part  of  the  time  till  the  8th  of  September,  1696,  when  he 
was  fully  inducted  to  his  office  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  as  colleague 
with  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Baily. 

After  the  death  of  President  Leverett  of  Harvard  College,  in  1724,  con* 
siderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  suo- 
cessor ;  and  the  College  actually  remained  without  a  President  somewhat 
more  than  a  year.  At  length,  in  June,  1725,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office ;  and  though  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  him  to  leave  his 
flock,  and  an  equal  sacrifice  to  them  to  part  with  him,  yet,  from  considera- 
tions of  duty,  they  mutually  agreed  to  a  separation;  and  they  parted,  not 
indeed  without  deliberation  and  prayer,  but  without  the  formality  of  a  dis- 
missing council.  He  continued  to  preach  to  them,  in  his  turn,  for  some 
time  after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  retained  their 
friendship,  and,  at  his  death,  left  a  legacy  to  the  poor  of  the  church. 

His  inauguration  as  President  took  place  on  Commencement  day,  July  7, 
1725.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  having,  in  due  form,  invested  him  with 
the  authority  of  President,  he  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  respect  shown  me  by  the  Reverend  Corporation,  es- 
pecially by  your  Honour,  and  the  Honoured  and  Reverend  Overseers.  I  freely  own 
myself  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  I  am  called.  But  I  think  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence, (which  I  desire  to  eye  in  all  things,)  is  so  loud  and  plain  that  I  dare  not  lefbss 
it.  I  desire  to  have  my  whole  dependance  on  the  great  God,  my  Saviour,  for  all  the 
wisdom  and  grace  needful  for  me  m  this  weighty  service.  I  hope,  by  his  help,  1  shall 
show  all  proper  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George,  and  obedience  to  his 
"  in  this  Province,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  same  among  all  I  shiOl  be  coo- 
^  with.    I  shall  endeavour  to  take  the  best  care  I  can  of  the  College,  dtrectJi« 


rmpiM  on  Us  death  by  SewaU,  Applcton  and  WIgglmrarth.— Smcnon*!  Hiit.  of  the  ftasl 
BoitoD.— Peine*s  Hist.  Harr.  Cdl.— QaiiMj'sdQ. 
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snd  ordering  the  membera  and  affairs  of  it,  according  to  the  constitntion.  laws  and 
iftatntes  thereof.  I  desire  the  earnest  prayers  of  God's  people,  that  the  God  of  all 
grace  would  make  me  faithfUl  and  successful,  in  the  very  great  service  I  am  called  to." 

It  was  not  long  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  before 
hifl  health  became  Bcriously  impaired ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  it 
eoald  scarcely  be  said  that  he  was  ever  otherwise  than  an  invalid.  He, 
however,  by  husbanding  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  was  enabled  to  discharge 
his  official  duties  without  much  interruption,  besides  devoting  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  study.  He  was  confined  at  last  for  a  few  weeks  only  to  his  sick 
chamber,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  gracious  pre- 
sence of  his  Redeemer.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  who  had  been  his  colleague 
in  the  First  church  in  Boston,  thus  describes  his  closing  scene,  in  a  sermon 
occasioned  by  his  death : — 

*'  The  Lord  stood  with  him  in  his  last  encounters,  and  strengthened  him  on  the  bed 
of  languishing,  with  strength  in  his  soul.  As  his  outward  man  perished,  the  inward 
man  was  renewed,  day  by  day;  for  which  cause  he  fainted  not;  bat  lay  calm  and 
patient,  strong  in  faith  and  full  of  humble  submission ;  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  and  wishing  the  blessed  time  might  be  hastened,  yet  still  resigned  to  the  will 
of  hia  Heavenly  Father.  Favoured  with  living  comforts  in  his  expiring  moments,  he 
could  and  did,  with  a  lively  hope,  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  dear  Redeem- 
er, in  whom  he  had  believed,  and  whom  he  had  preached  and  served;  leaving  his  dying 
testimony  for  Christ,  his  truths  and  ways;  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  praying 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  commending  all  about  him  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  and  expressing  the  best  wishes  in  solemn  manner  for  one  and  another  that  made 
their  respectful  visits  to  him.'' 

He  died  March  16,  1737,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  presidency.  At  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with 
appropriate  honours,  Mr.  Tutor  Flynt  delivered  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
oration  in  Latin,  which  was  published.  Doctors  Sewall,  Appleton  and  Wig- 
glesworth,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  at  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Foxcroft  at  Boston  ;  and  the  several  discourses  were  printed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  "Wads worth's  publications : — An 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1700.  A  Sermon  on  mutual  love  and  peace 
among  Christians,  1700.  Exhortations  to  piety,  1702.  Men  worse  in 
their  carriage  to  Ood  than  one  another :  Psalms  sung  with  grace  in  the 
heart:  A  pious  tongue,  an  enriching  treasure: — Three  Sermons,  1706. 
Great  and  last  judgment :  in  several  Sermons,  1709.  An  Essay  to  do  good, 
by  a  dissuasive  from  tavern  haunting  and  excessive  drinking  ;  with  a  Leo- 
tare  Sermon,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  assembling  at  the  House  of  God,  1710. 
The  highest  dwelling  with  the  lowest :  A  Sermon,  1711.  Five  Sermons  : 
namely,  the  first  on  the  30th  of  September  1711, — being  the  last  delivered 
in  the  old  meeting  house,  which  was  burnt,  October  2,  1711  ;  the  second 
at  the  South  meeting  house  in  Boston,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1711, — ^being 
the  first  Lord's  day  after  the  fire  ;  the  third  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1711,  being — a  Fast  kept  by  the  old  church,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
their  meeting  house  ;  the  fourth  on  the  3d  of  May  1713, — being  the  first  in 
the  Brick  meeting  house,  where  the  former  was  burnt;  the  fifth,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1713, — being  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  God's  goodness  in 
providing  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  old  church  :  with  a  preface  giving 
Bome  account  of  the  fire.  Fraud  and  injustice  detected  and  con- 
demned:  A  Sermon,  1711.  The  well  ordered  family:  A  Sermon,  1712. 
Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  1714.  A  help  to  get  knowledge, 
1714.  Advice  to  the  sick  and  well,  1714.  Early  seeking  of  God  earnest- 
ly recommended,  in  two  Sermons,  1715.     Invitation  to  the  Gospel  feisi: 
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eleven  sermons,  1715.  The  Saint's  prayer  to  escape  temptation :  A  Ser> 
mon,  1715.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Isaac  Addington,  1715.  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1716.  The  Churches  shall  know  that  Christ  searchcth  the 
hearts:  A  Fast  Sermon,  1717.  Twelve  Sermons  on  various  subjects,  1717. 
Essay  for  spreading  the  Gospel  into  ignorant  places :  A  Sermon,  1718. 
Constant  preparedness  for  death  a  constant  duty :  A  Sermon  at  Boston, 
1718.  Fervent  zeal  against  flagrant  wickedness :  A  Lecture  at  Boston, 
1718.  Benefits  of  a  good,  and  mischiefs  of  an  evil,  conscience,  in  fourteen 
sermons,  1719.  The  Gospel  not  opposed  but  by  the  devil  and  men's  lusts : 
Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Vicious  courses  procuring  poverty, 
described  and  condemned  :  A  Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Some  con- 
siderations about  Baptism,  managed  by  way  of  dialogue  between  a  minister 
and  his  neighbour,  1719.  The  Lord's  day  proved  to  be  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, 1720.  Guide  for  the  doubting,  and  cordial  for  the  fainting  saint, 
1720.  Faithful  warnings  against  bad  company  :  A  Sermon,  1722.  Christ's 
fiui  in  his  hand,  1722.  Imitation  of  Christ  a  Christian  duty,  1722.  A  dia- 
logue between  a  minister  and  his  neighbour  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  1724.  Sur^ 
viving  servants  of  God  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  deceased :  A  Sermon  at 
Cambridge  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  1724.  It  is  honourable,  not 
shameful,  to  &u£fer :  A  Sermon,  1725.     None  but  the  righteous  saved. 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  President  Wadsworth's  death, 
thus  describes  his  character : — 

"  Of  him,  a  Reverend  person  acquainted  with  him  from  his  youth,  tcstifieth,  *  that 
in  his  early  youth  he  wus  singularly  grave  but  affable,  meek  but  manly,  reverent  to 
his  superiors,  courteous  to  his  juniors,  prudent  in  all  his  behaviour;  a  hard  student, 
a  good  scholar,  and  ever  esteemed  to  be  sincerely  pious/  •  •  «  •  m, 
favourite  study  was  divinity:  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
and  judicious  divine,  well  accomplished  and  spirited  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This,  his  labours  with  his  beloved  Hock,  aod  his  printed  works  testify.  liis  prayers 
were  devout  and  fervent.  Uis  sermons  were  delivered  from  a  strong  aud  faithful  mem- 
ory ^  and  often  with  that  affection  which  had  an  happy  tendency,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
enkmdle  the  like  ffame  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His  preaching  was  plain  and 
practical,  scriptural  and  powerful.  In  doctrine  he  showed  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  Npcech  that  cannot  be  condemned.  And  if  you  consider  him  as  a  texi- 
uary,  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  he  was  second  to  few,  if  any;  having  laid  up 
God's  word  in  his  heart,  and  buing  able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  good  treasure  in  a  rich 
abundance.  He  was  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  his  tlock  and  looked  well  to  tliem, 
feeding  both  the  sheep  and  lambs,  from  love  to  Christ.  He  taught  publicly  and  froui 
house  to  house.  He  visited  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction;  and  waa 
ready  to  shew  his  pious  and  charitable  compassions  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  as 
their  circumstances  called  for  it.  And  in  other  instances  of  pure  and  undefflcd  reli- 
gion was  it  his  care  to  live  as  well  as  preach  the  Gospel.  Being  an  excellent  Christiaa 
he  might  with  propriety  use  those  words,  '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ.  Being  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

"Nor  were  his  cares  and  labours  confined  to  his  own  flock.  The  care  of  other 
churches  came  upon  him;  and  he  was  ready,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  show  his  zealous 
affection  for  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  us.  Tea,  his  heart  was  much 
engaged  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  dark  places,  destitute  of  so  great  a  blessing;  and  Im 
employed  an  active  hand  in  that  excellent  work. 

"He  was  held  in  esteem  for  his  prudent  and  faithful  advice  in  cases  of  conscieuce, 
and  other  difficult  matters.  And  we  may  now  justly  take  up  that  lameutalion, 
Isaiah  iii.  12. — *  Behold  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  doth  take  away — the  Frophci 
and  the  Prudent  and  the  Ancient.' 

"His  translation  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  College  was  in  the  decline  of  ;iftf ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  when  entering  upon  a  work  new  and  difficult,  with  too  intense 
labour  and  close  application,  he  broke  his  constitution.  However,  under  this  grtrai 
disadvantage,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  great  regard  to  the  welfare  of  tlic 
College,  carried  him  almost  beyond  himself;  so  that  I  think  I  may  say,  that  to  bis 
power,  yea,  and  beyond  his  power,  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  *8}icnt,  in  the 
rioe  of  that  Society.    He  was  constant,  when  the  state  of  his  health  would  in 
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allow  of  it,  in  performing  tho  religious  exercises  of  the  Hall;  and  laborious 

in  them, — often  expounding  the  Scriptures.  And  Iiow  careftil  and  coucerned  was  he 
that  the  College  might  receive  damage  In  none  of  its  interests!  How  unwearied  in 
attendiog  the  business  of  it  even  when  his  bodily  infirmities  urged  him  to  spare  him- 
self! For  the  proof  of  tliesc  things,  I  might  appeal  to  witnesses  here  present,  and  to 
the  books  and  records  of  the  College,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  stand  some  peculiar 
monuments  of  his  laborious  diligence.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the 
power  of  God  was  magflifled  in  his  weakness;  in  that,  under  such  Sequent  returns  of 
pain,  he  was  so  far  strengthened  and  spirited  to  his  work:  particularly  in  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  last  winter." 


•«#- 
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1693—1747. 

Benjamin  Colhan  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  19,  1678.  He  wis 
the  second  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Colman,  who  emigrated  from 
England,  and  settled  in  Boston,  a  short  time  before  his  birth.  Daring 
several  of  his  earliest  years,  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  gave  no  par- 
ticular promise  of  intellectual  superiority  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  about  five,  his 
faculties  began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  expand,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
the  famous  £zekiel  Cheever,  he  soon  became  a  model,  not  only  of  diligence, 
but  of  improvement.  Through  the  influence  of  his  mother  especially,  who 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  early  received  a 
religious  direction  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  designate  any  time  from  early 
ehildhood,  when  he  did  not  appear  to  be  walking  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1688,  and  graduated  with  high  honour  in 
1692,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  Previous  to  this 
time,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Second  church,  in  Boston. 

Having  been  devoted  to  the  ministry  in  the  purpose  of  his  parents,  he 
seems  never  to  have  contemplated  any  other  profession ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  a  brief  theological  course,  extending  as  it  would  seem  through  loss 
than  a  year,  he  commenced  preaching.  Having  supplied  the  parish  of  Med* 
ford  for  about  six  months,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  prosecute  further 
his  theological  studies,  and  remained  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1695.  His  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  marked 
favour,  and  were  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  brilliant  course  to  which  he 
was  destined. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  embarked  for 
London  in  July,  1695,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France.  The  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  on  which  occasion  he  evinced  great  intrepidity,  by  remaining  on 
the  quarter  deck,  and  joining  vigorously  in  the  common  defence.  Being 
taken  prisoner,  his  own  clothing  was  wrested  from  him,  and  miserable  raga 
given  him  in  its  place  ;  after  which,  he  was  thmst  into  the  hold  with  the 
sailors.  Having  contrived,  however,  to  keep  in  his  possession  a  small  sum 
of  money  till  he  reached  France,  he  was  enabled  then  somewhat  to  improve 
hli  appearance  ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks, — during  which  he  was  the  subject 

•ToreU's  Life  of  Colman.—Hopld]if*  Hist,  of  the  HooMatonnoo  Indlaiui.— Thaoher's  Cent, 
gcna.— Palfrey'a  Uisi.  Serin.^LoUivop*a  do. 
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of  yanoas  singular  and  even  startling  adventures,  he  was  exchanged,  and 
at  length  found  his  way  to  London.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  DLsaent- 
ing  ministers  of  England  at  that  period,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  after  his  return  to  this  country.  Beside  his  occasional 
labours  in  various  places,  he  supplied  a  pulpit  in  Bath  statedly  for  about 
two  years.  During  his  residence  here,  ho  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Elizabeth  Singer,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Rowe,  upon  whose 
character  and  friendship  he  seems  to  have  placed  the  highest  estimate.  Tko 
following  glowing  description  of  her  was  found  among  his  manuscripts : — 

"  She  was  an  heavenly  maid  of  sublime  devotion  and  piety,  as  well  as  ingenaity  and 
wit.  How  she  had  collected  such  a  store  of  knowledge  and  literature,  by  reading  and 
conversation,  without  a  learned  tutor,  was  wonderful.  But  her  wisdom  and  discretion 
outshone  her  knowledge.  She  had  only  her  mother  tongue,  but  had  made  all  the 
improvement  of  an  academical  education.  She  was  a  poet«  a  philosopher,  and  a 
divine;  and,  above  all,  a  most  devout  worshipper  of  God  in  secret  and  in  public.  She 
hid  herself  in  the  public  worship  in  an  obscuro  place,  where  she'  could  neither  see 
others,  nor  be  seen  by  them.  Music,  poetry  and  painting  were  her  three  beauties  and 
delights.  She  used  her  pencil  almost  as  well  as  her  pen.  She  never  was  idle:  b<tt 
either  her  needle  or  her  pencil  was  going  in  all  conversations.  And  what  she  drew, 
she  gave  to  the  company.  She  used  to  declare  the  great  assistance  she  had  some- 
times  found  in  her  devotions  by  the  organs  and  anthems  well  sung  to  them." 

After  Mr.  Colman  had  been  in  England  between  three  and  four  years,  ho 
received  an  invitation  from  several  leading  gentlemen  in  Boston  to  return 
and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new  church,  (Brattle  street  church,) 
which  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing.  This  church  had 
its  origin  in  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  then  prevailing  usages  of  the 
churches  of  New  England,  particularly  in  not  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
connection  with  public  worship,  and  in  requiring  a  ^*  relation  of  expert- 
enoes*'  in  order  to  an  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  founders, — 
"  undertakers,"  (as  they  style  themselves,)  of  the  new  church,  in  their 
invitation  to  Mr.  Colman  to  become  their  pastor,  distinctly  avow  their  pur- 
pose to  adopt  a  course  diflferent,  in  these  particulars,  from  that  of  their 
sister  churches  around  them;  and,  as  they  apprehended  that  the  proposed 
innovation  might  subject  them  to  some  embarrassment  in  respect  to  the 
ordination  of  their  pastor  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  they  suggested 
to  him, — without  giving  any  reason  for  the  suggestion,  the  propriety  of  hia 
being  ordained  previous  to  his  leaving  London.  Mr.  C.  determined  to 
accept  their  invitation,  and  immediately  commenced  making  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  return  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  in  London,  by  Uie 
Presbytery,  August  4,  1699 ;  and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  embarked  for 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  early  in  November,  and  began  almost  immediate- 
ly to  preach  in  what  he  calls  their  "pleasant  new  built  house."  The 
ministers  of  the  town  at  first  stood  aloof  from  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time, — as  they  seem,  within  a  month  or  two,  to  liave 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  church,  to  join  with  it  in  the  observance  of  a 
day  of  prayer  "  for  public  imploring  the  presence  of  God,  his  pardon  and 
blessing." 

As  Mr.  Colman  was  now  young  in  the  ministry,  and  withal  was  of  a 
somewhat  slender  constitution,  his  church  took  care  to  lighten  his  laboort 
by  providing  him  with  occasional  assistance  ;  and,  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
— ^from  1701  to  1703,  they  employed  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams,  who  wai 
afterwards,  for  many  years,  the  minister  of  New  London,  Conn.     This  cir 
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evmsUooe  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  some  temporary  dissension  in  the 
*  ishuroh,  which,  however,  quickly  passed  away. 

In  1715,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  with  Mr.  Colman's  cordial  approbation, 
was  settled  as  his  colleague ;  and  the  two  continued  to  labour  with  the 
mtmoftl  harmony  till  1743,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  called  to  his  rest.  The 
next  year,  however,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was 
settled  in  his  father's  place; — a  circumstance  in  which  the  highest  earth] jr 
wish  of  the  venerable  senior  pastor  was  fulfilled. 

The  year  1721  was  memorable  in  Boston  for  the  extensive  and  fatal  pre- 
valence of  the  small  pox,  and  for  the  introdj^ction  of  inoculation,  in  defiance 
of  the  prejudice  and  violent  opposition  of  the  people.  The  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  it,  and,  but  for  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, it  would  have  taken  efiect.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Boylston,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  new  practice,  persevered  in  it,  despite  of  all  opposition ;  and 
Colman  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  dedicated  to  President  Leve- 
rett,  and  entitled  **  Some  observations  on  the  new  method  of  receiving  the 
small  pox  by  ingrafting  or  inoculating."  We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
temper  with  which  this  dispute  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Mr.  Mussey  in  London, 
in  1722,  and  reprinted  in  Boston  immediately  after,  on  Job  ii.  7 ;  the  doc- 
trine of  which  is,  that  Satan  was  the  first  inoculator. 

After  the  death  of  the  Kev.  and  Hon.  John  Leverett,  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  which  occurred  in  November,  1724,  Mr.  Colman  was  chosen  his 
successor ;  but  the  General  Court,  from  some  cause  which  it  is  impossible 
now  satisfactorily  to  ascertain,  virtually  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office 
by  refusing  to  vote  his  salary,  until  he  should  signify  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  appointment,  and  his  church  should  consent  to  release  him  from 
his  pastoral  charge.  He,  however,  always  retained  a  strong  and  unabated 
affection  for  the  College,  and  probably  accomplished  more  in  its  behalf  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day.  While  he  held  the  office  of  Fellow,  he  was  not 
only  most  attentive  to  the  various  duties  belonging  to  it,  but  was  regarded 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Board,  and  had  the  acknowledged  precedence  in  all 
its  deliberations.  He  was  instrumental  also  of  enlisting  a  vast  amount  of 
foreign  patronage  in  favour  of  the  institution  :  it  was  through  him  that  the 
benefactions  of  Holden  and  HoUis  were  received  ;  and  when  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  these  illustrious  men  reached  this  country,  he  rendered  a  wor- 
thy and  appropriate  tribute  to  their  memories,  in  two  discourses,  which  still 
remaiq^to  testify  to  their  noble  generosity,  and  to  his  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  characters. 

He  also  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service  to  Yale  College, — then  sn 
infant  seminary,  particularly  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  library.  When  he 
heard  of  the  generosity  of  Dean  Berkley  towards  that  institution,  he  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  then  Hector,  and  to  two  or  three  other  clergy- 
men in  Connecticut,  expressing  his  great  gratification  at  what  the  Dean  had 
done,  but  connecting  with  it  some  apprehension  that  the  benefaction  might 
be  coupled  with  some  conditions,  a  compliance  with  which  would  involve 
what  he  considered  improper  concessions  to  Episcopacy.  In  one  of  these 
letters  he  inquires  with  some  solicitude  in  respect  to  a  report  which  had 
reached  him,  that  Arminianism  had  become  somewhat  prevsJent  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  the  rumour  would  prove  to  be  without 
foundation. 
*  Vol.  I. 
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He  oonaidered  it  not  less  his  daty  than  his  priyilege  to  lend  his  aid,  as  be 
foond  occasion  or  opportunity,  in  civil  affairs;  and  though  he  was 
times  charged  with  stepping  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere,  he 
himself  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  was  a  clergyman,  he  was  a  citisen  abo, 
and  that  the  dutie8  of  the  one  were  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  those  «# 
the  other.  The  General  Conrt  often  employed  him  to  draft  special  leiieis 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Colony ;  and,  in  several  instances,  he  wrote  addresses 
to  the  King  and  the  ministry,  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts. 

Uo  received,  during  his  life,  many  expressions  of  the  public  regard.  In 
1781,  the  degree  of  Doctor  qf  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  bj  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  |wo- 
pagating  Christian  knowledge.  He  tendered  to  the  University  and  the 
Society  his  grateful  acknowledgments  in  two  beautifully  written  letters, — 
the  former  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  English, — ^both  of  which  are  incorpormled 
in  the  skelch  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rsv. 
Ebenezcr  TurcU. 

Dr.  Golman  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popnlar 
preachers  of  his  day.  With  a  highly  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  bs 
possessed  a  naturally  ardent  temperament,  a  most  expressive  and  benignanl 
oountenance,  and  an  uncommon  solemnity  and  grace  of  manner,  that  nersr 
failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience.  In  his  style  of  composition  he 
was  regarded  as  quite  a  model ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  mon 
than  any  other  clergyman  of  that  day  to  elevate  at  least  the  literary  chan^ 
ter  of  the  New  England  pulpit.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  represented  as 
having  been,  on  some  points,  less  rigid  than  most  of  his  brethren  around 
him ;  though  he  held  with  great  tenacity,  and  preached  with  great  eaniest- 
ness,  the  doctrines  of  atonement  by  the  blood,  and  of  sanctification  by  the 
spirit  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  as  forming  the  basis  of  what  he  regarded  tme 
Christianity.  Though  his  manner  of  preaching  was  distinguished  for  per^ 
Buasiveness,  he  sometimes,  especially  in  hb  appeals  to  an  ungodly  woild, 
rose  well  nigh  into  a  son  of  thunder ;  and  there  are  passages  in  some  of  hit 
printed  sermons  which,  for  impressiveness,  and  power,  and  awful  solemnity, 
are  almost  unrivalled. 

As  he  was  constituted  with  a  large  share  of  benevolence  and  magnanim- 
ity, as  well  as  wisdom,  so  he  was  pre-eminently  a  lover  and  promoter  of 
peace ;  and  his  services  were  often  put  in  requisition,  and  successfully  too, 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  contending  parties.  He  was  alao 
distinguished  for  a  catholic  spirit  toward  Christians  of  other  communions 
than  his  own ;  and  whomsoever  he  considered  as  holding  the  head,  e^en 
though  he  might  regard  their  views  as  in  many  respects  defective  or 
erroneous,  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellow 
lihip  and  co-operation. 

In  the  revival  which  occurred  in  connection  chiefly  with  the  labours  of 
Whitefield,  about  the  year  1740,  Dr.  Colman  evinced  a  due  degree  of  seal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  no  lack  of  prudence  on  the  other.  He  fully  believ«d 
that  the  work  had  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  genuineness,  sad 
therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously  withhold  from  it  his  countenanoe  and 
support ;  and  yet  he  was  equally  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  marred  by 
some  most  palpable  exhibitions  of  human  infirmity.  He  seems  rather  to 
have  taken  a  middle  course  between  those  who  fully  approved,  and  thiws 
who  entirely  disoountenanoed,  the  work ;  and  hence,  though  we  find  U 
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to  a  paper  oontaimBg  a  general  testiiiiony  in  its  &yoar,  we  find  thai 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn,  in  both  his  letters  and  published  sermons, 
whatever  he  deemed  exceptionable  and  erratic. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Colman  had  a  feeble  constitution,  he  was  spared  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  enabled,  by  great  attention  to  himself,  to  preserve 
90  maoh  vigour  of  health  as  to  prosecute  the  labours  of  his  ministry,  almost 
without  interruption,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  It  had  always 
been  his  prayer  that  *'  he  might  not  outlive  his  work  and  his  usefulness  ;*' 
and  this  prayer  was  signally  answered.  Though  he  had  been,  for  some 
time,  evidently  sinking  under  the  decays  of  age,  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
ipprehension  that  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  till  a  few  days  before  the 
event.  He  preached  the  very  Sabbath  before  he  died ;  though  it  would 
seem  from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  about  that  time, — the  last  probably  that 
he  ever  wrote, — that  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  had  nearly  finished 
his  course.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  passed  with  some  of  his 
friends,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  him, — in  religious  but  checr- 
fal  conversation  ;  and  he  told  them  explicitly  that  they  had  come  to  see 
hiffl  die.  After  a  restless  night,  he  rose  early,  (August  29,  1747,  )  appar^ 
aatly  more  feeble  than  usual,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  was,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  rapt  away  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

It  would  seem  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  none  of  the  ser^ 
mons  occasioned  by  his  death  were  published.  The  followiug  extract  from 
the  funeral  sermon  by  his  colleague,  has,  however,  been  preserved : — 

"  He  never  delivered  a  sermon  but  we  saw  how  perfectly  he  understood  the  decorum 
of  Uie  pulpit;  and  the  gravity  and  sweetness  at  once  expressed  in  his  countenance, 
the  music  of  his  voice,  the  propriety  of  his  accent,  and  the  decency  of  his  gesture, 
showed  him  one  of  the  most  graceful  speakers  of  the  age. 

"  He  was  a  good  master  of  address,  and  carried  all  the  politeness  of  a  Conrt  about 
him.  And  as  he  treated  mankind  of  various  degrees  and  ranks  with  a  civility,  court- 
esy, affability,  complaisance  and  candour,  scarce  to  be  equalled,  so  all  but  the  base 
and  mean  showed  hioi  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  reverence,  love  and  affection. 
Paiticalarly ,  men  of  figure  and  parts,  of  our  own  nation,  and  foreigners,  whom  he  fail- 
ed not  to  visit  upon  their  coming  among  us,  greatly  valued  and  admired  him.  It  has 
been  said,  perhaps  not  without  some  seeming  grounds  for  it,  that  ho  sometimes  went 
too f^  in  complimental  strains,  both  in  word  and  writing;  but  if  he  did,  such  flights 
took  their  rise  ft-om  an  exuberance  or  excrescence  of  the  before  mentioned  homiletical 
virtues.  He  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  the  gifts  of  others,  and  had  a  natural  prone- 
nessto  think  favourably  of  all  men,  and  construed  every  thing  in  the  most  candid 
sense.  He  was  an  example  of  patience,  and  instead  of  revenging  injuries,  (when  it 
was  in  his  power,)  he  laid  himself  out  to  do  all  the  kindnesses  he  could  to  his  adver- 
saries." •  •  •  Tet 'Miis  natural  temper  was  quick  and  hasty;  and  he  had  the 
infirmities  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  an  Elijah.'' 

On  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  next  succeeding  his  death.  Presi- 
dent Holyoke,  in  an  oration  which  succeeded  the  conferring  of  academical 
degrees,  rendered  a  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory.  Having 
alluded  to  several  clergymen,  some  of  them  men  of  eminence  who  had  died 
during  the  year,  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  quibus  omnibus,  egregie  licet  ornatis, 
vimm  vere  reverendum  Benjamin  Colman  longe  prseccllere,  nemo  non  facile 
eonfitebitur.*' 

Dr.  Colman  was  married  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  to  Jane 
Clark,  who  died  October  26,  1731.  On  the  6th  of  May,  lf32,  he  was 
married  again  to  Sarah  Clark,  then  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Clark,  and 
previously  of  Mr.  Leverett,  President  of  Harvard  College.  She  died  April 
24,  1744.  And  on  the  12th  of  August,  1745,  he  was  married,  yet  again,  to 
Mary  Frost  of  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Frost.     He 
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hftd  cldldreii  by  his  first  marriage  only, — ^namely,  a  son  and  two  dangkien; 
but  the  family  is  now  almost  extinct. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Golman^s  publication^: — An  Artillery  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1702.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir^ 
gins,  1707.  Poem  on  Elijah's  translation,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  government  and  improvement  of  mirth 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christianity  :  in  three  Sermons,  1707.  Impreca- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  God  lawful :  a  Sermon,  1707.  The  piety  and 
duty  of  rules  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  ministry  of  Christ :  a  Sermon, 
1708.  A  Sermon  pn  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1708.  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Abigail  Foster,  1711.  The  blessing  and  honour  of  fruitful 
mothers :  A  Sermon,  1711.  Divine  compassions  magnified :  A  Sermon, 
1711.  A  Sermon  on  seeking  God  early,  1713.  The  heinous  nature  of  the 
sin  of  murder :  A  Sermon  before  the  execution  of  David  Wallis,  1713. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Wainwright,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Addington,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
£ev.  Thomas  Bridge,  1714.  Gospel  ministry  the  rich  gift  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  unto  his  Church  :  A  Sermon,  1715.  The  incomprehensibleness  of 
God :  in  four  Sermons,  1715.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  suppresaion 
of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  1716.  A  Sermon  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hirst,  1716. 
A  Fast  Sermon,  1716.  The  warnings  of  God  unto  young  people  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle  and  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  1717.  Five  Sermons  from  Luke  xi.  21.  22., 
1717.  A  Discourse  on  the  pleasure  of  religious  worship  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, 1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Cooper,  1717.  Mas- 
sachusetts Election  Sermon,  1718.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple: 
A  Sermon,  1718.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
1719.  The  blessing  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar:  A  Sermon,  1719.  Reason 
for  a  market  in  Boston,  1719.  Early  piety  inculcated  :  A  Sermon^  1720. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Dudley,  1720.  Early  piety  towards 
men  :  A  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  William  Harris,  Esq., 
1721.  A  Sermon  at  Harvard  College  before  the  baptism  of  Rabbi  Judah 
Monis,*  1722.  Observations  on  inoculation,  1722.  Jacob's  vow  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1722.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  day 
of  prayer,  .1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Stoddard,  1723. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.,  1723.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Madam  Steel,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President 
Leverett,  1724.  God  deals  with  us  as  rational  creatures :  A  Sermon,  1725. 
The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children :  A  Sermon,  1726.  The 
doctrine  and  law  of  the  Holy  Sabbath:  A  Sermon,  1725.  A  Sermon  to 
pirates,  1726.  A  Sacramental  Discourse,  1727.  The  judgments  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  hand  of  Christ :  in  four  Sermons,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Second,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton 
Mather,  1728.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pemberton  of  New 

*  Judah  Mokis  wm  m  Italian  Jew,  who  eune  to  this  oonntiy  about  the  year  1780 ;  aad  abertly 
after  waa  appointed  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Harrard  College.  He  embraoed  Um 
Ohrifltiaii  religion,  and  in  1722  was  pobliclj  baptised  at  Cambridge.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1761,  he  resigned  his  offioe  which  he  had  held  abont  fortv  years,  and  i«tired  to  NoriUboivmk, 
-*'— B  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  April  25,  1764,  beqneathing  forty-six  poands  to  be 
d  among  se^en  of  the  nelghbooring  ministers.  He  pnbliahed  The  Truth,  tlia  wImIo  Thith 
tthiagbot  the  Troth:  A  DisoouwdaUTOwi  at  his  baptism,  1722;  rt  TTnliniir  IJMiir,  ITIQ 
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Tork,  1728.  Five  Sermons  on  the  great  earthquake,  1728.  Twenty  Sao- 
ramental  Sermons  on  the  glories  of  Christ,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  William  Welsteed,  Esq.,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton,  1729.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon. 
Simeon  Stoddard,  Boston,  1730.  Government  the  pillar  of  the  earth :  A 
Sermon,  1780.  The  duty  of  young  people  to  give  their  hearts  to  Qod:  in 
four  Sermons,  1730.  Death  and  the  grave  without  any  order:  A  Sermon, 
1730.  A  Treatise  on  family  worship,  1730.  A  Sermon  on  Governor  Bel- 
cher's accession,  1730.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lon- 
don, 1731.  The  grace  ^iven  us  in  the  preached  Gk>spel :  A  Fast  Sermon, 
1782.  God  is  a  great  King:  A  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston 
Lecture,  1734.  The  Fast  which  God  hath  chosen :  A  Sermon,  1734.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Turell,  1785. 
Dissertation  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  1735.  The  merchandise 
of  a  people,  holiness  to  the  Lord :  A  Sermon,  1736.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Steel,  1736.  A  Dissertation  on  the  image  of  God  where- 
in man  was  created,  1736.  A  Fast  Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1736. 
It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed :  A  Sermon,  1737. 
The  great  duty  of  waiting  on  God  in  our  straits  and  difficulties :  A  Sermon, 
1787.  The  divine  compassion  new  every  morning :  A  Sermon,  1787. 
Righteousness  and  compassion  the  ruler's  duty  and  character :  A  Sermon, 
1787.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1738.  The  unspeakable  gift  of 
Ood :  A  Sermon,  1739.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thaoh- 
er,  1739.  The  withered  hand  restored:  A  Sermon,  1789.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Holden  of  London,  1740.  Pleasant  to  see  souls  fly- 
'mg  to  Christ :  A  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1741. 
A  Sermon  on  Governor  Shirley's  accession,  1741.  The  Lord  shall  rejoice 
m  his  works  :  A  Sermon,  1741.  The  word  of  God  magnified  by  Him:  A 
Sermon,  1742.  Satan*8  fiery  darts  :  in  several  Sermons,  1748.  The  glory 
of  God's  power  in  the  firmament :  A  Sermon,  1744.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Bev.  William  Cooper,  1744.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Franoea, 
wife  of  Governor  Shirley,  1746. 
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TIMOTHY  EDWARDS  * 

1694—1758. 

The  family  of  Edwards  is  of  Welsh  origin.  Th^  earliest  known  anees- 
tor  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Timothy  Edwards,  the  Rev.  Richard 
» Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
tradition  concerning  him  is,  that  he  went  from  Wales  to  London,  and 
became  a  minister  there  in  the  Established  Church.  His  wife,  whose  Chris- 
Uan  name  was  Anne,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  James  Coles  ; 
who,  with  her  son,  William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  accom- 
panied her  to  America,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1640. 
William  Edwards  was  married  about  the  year  1645,  to  a  lady  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Agnes,  who  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  came  to  America,  when  she  was  quite  young.  Richard 
Edwards,  the  son  of  William  and  Agnes  Edwards,  was  bom  at  Hartford  in 
May,  1647,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Tuthill,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Tuthill,  who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  England,  spent  hia 
life  in  Hartford,  and  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. He  had,  by  his  first  marriage,  seven  children, — the^eldest  of  whom 
was  Timothy,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  After  the  ds^ik  <of  nisntst  wife, 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Talcot  of  Hartford,  sister  of  the  Hon.  John 
Talcot ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  six  children.  He  died  April  20, 
1718,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Timothy  Edwards  was  born  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1669.  He  was 
fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover,  at  that 
time  the  minister  of  Springfield,  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1687.  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1691, 
received  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A., — one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon, — *'  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect,"  (as  the  Records 
of  East  Windsor  say,)  "  paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning.*' 
After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  theological  study,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  May,  1G94,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  then 
newly  constituted  church  at  East  Windsor. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  on  the  6th  of  November,  1694,  to  Esther,  the 
second  child  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton. 

In  the  spring  of  1711,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  of 
Milford  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  Chaplains  to  the 
Connecticut  troops,  in  a  military  expedition  designed  for  Canada.  He  left 
Windsor  for  New  Haven  in  July,  and  reached  Albany,  with  three  compa- 
nies under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Livingston,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  march  to  Albany  was  attended  with  considerable  exposure, 
as  the  country  through  which  it  lay  was  chiefly  uncleared,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  encamp  two  nights  in  the  woods.  At  Albany  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Whether  I  shall  have  any  time  to  write  you  after  this,  I  know  not ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  I  would  not  have  you  discouraged  or  over  anxious  concerning  me,  for  I 
am  not  so  about  myself.    I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing  thee  and  our  dear  chU- 

•Reeordi  of  the  First  ehnreh  In  Eact  Windsor.—TniDbiiirs  Hist.  Goim.,  II.— Xhrichl^a  Lifb 
'  PresidMit  Edwards.  ^ 
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dfM,  OBoe  ftgain.  I  cannot  Imt  hope  that  I  have  had  the  gracious  presence  of  Go4 
with  me  since  I  left  home,  encouraging  and  strengthening  my  soul,  as  well  as  preserving 
my  life.  I  have  been  much  cheered  and  ren-eshed  respecting  this  great  under- 
taking, in  which  I  verily  expect  to  proceed,  and  that  I  shall,  before  many  weeks 
•re  at  an  end,  see  Canada;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  ho  will  have  mercy  on  me, and 
thee,  my  dear,  and  all  our  dear  children,  and  that  God  has  more  work  for  me  to  do  in 
tho  place  where  I  have  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  yet  live  together 
on  earth,  as  well  as  dwell  togetheV  forever  in  Heaven  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
all  hia  saints ;  with  whom  to  bo  is  best  of  all.-' 

On  the  20th  of  August,  they  left  Albany  and  marched  for  Wood  Creek. 
At  Saratoga,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
the  march,  was  taten  seriously  ill.  On  the  4th  of  September,  being  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  army,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  Stillwater ;  and 
thence  carried  back  through  the  woods  to  Albany,  in  a  waggon  and  on  a  bed. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  some  other  adverse  circumstances, 
the  expedition  was  soon  after  relinquished ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  weeks,  returned  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1752,  Mr.  Edwards,  finding  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
were  increasing  upon  him,  proposed  to  his  people  the  settlement  of  a  col- 
league ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Perry*  was  accordingly  settled  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1755.  They,  however,  continued  Mr.  Edwards'  salary  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  January  27,  1758,  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years 
of  age. 

Mrs.  Edwards  survived  him  twelve  years,  and  died  January  19,  1770,  in 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  her  age,  retaining  her  mental  faculties  in  remarka- 
ble vigour  till  the  close  of  life.  She  was  a  person  of  strong  mental  powers, 
of  high  cultivation,  of  great  religious  attainments,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
be  a  most  efficient  helper  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Even  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  continued  as  active  as  ever  ;  and  his  successor  in  the 
ministry  was  greatly  assisted  and  strengthened  by  her  good  influence  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together  in  the  married  state  upwards  of 
aixty-three  years.  They  had  one  son  and  ten  daughters.  The  son  was  the 
celebrated  President  Edwards.  Esther^  the  eldest  child,  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield, — Elizabeth^  the  second 
child,  to  Col.  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham, — Anne^  the  third  child,  to 
John  Ellsworth  of  East  Windsor, — Eunice,  the  sixth  child,  to  the  Rev. 
Simon  Backust  of  Newington, — Abigail,  the  seventh  diild,  to  William 
Metcalf  of  Lebanon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1727, — Hannah, 
the  ninth  child,  to  Scth  Wetmore  of  Middletown  ;  and  Martha,  the  eleventh 
ehild,  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Tuttlet  of  Granville,  Mass.  The  other  three 
daughters, — Mary,  Jerusha  and  Lucy,  were  never  married. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Edwards*  appearance,  character  and  habits, 
10  from  the  pen  of  his  descendant,  Dr.  Sereno  £.  D wight : — 

*  JosKPB  Perrt  wMamitire  of  Sherburn,  Mas. ;  waa  gndnated  at  Harvard  Collegs  in  1752; 
■Bd  died  in  1783,  aged  fifty.  He  published  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Roger  Wolootty 
17S3;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hooker,  1771 ;  Conn.  Election  Sermon,  1775. 

t  SiMOir  Backus  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  was  ^radaated  at  Tale  College,  in  1724; 
mad  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cbnrch  in  Newington,  Conn.,  January  25, 1727.  He  died  is 
1746,  at  Cape  Breton,  whither  he  had  gone  as  chaplain  in  the  Colonial  service,  aged  abont  forty - 
five.  He  had  a  ion,  Simon,  who  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1759;  was  settled  as  the  finl 
pMtor  of  the  chnreh  in  Granby,  Mass.,  Ootober,  1762;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  Mareh, 
17Si;  and  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-seven. 

X  MosBS  TuTTLR  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1745;  became  the  pastor  of  the  cfamch  la 
Granville.  Mass.,  at  its  organisation  in  1747 ;  rengned  his  charge  in  1754;  and  died  at  Soathbald, 
L.  I.  in  1785,  aged  sixty -five. 
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"  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height;  of  a  fair  complexion;  «f « 
strong  robust  frame;  full,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  maunen, 
particularly  attentive  to  his  dress  and  to  propriety  of  exterior;  never  appearing  ia 
public  but  in  the  full  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

''  The  management  not  only  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but  of  his  property  gencraUj, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  aod  a 
mother  with  singular  fidelity  and  success.  In  strength  of  character  she  resembled  iMar 
father;  and  like  him.  she  leit  behind  her  in  the  plAce  where  she  resided  for  seventv. 
six  years,  that  *  gooa  name,'  which  is  *  better  than  precious  ointment.'  Oa  a  visit  t^i 
East  Windsor  In  the  summer  of  1828,  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
advancc^l  in  years,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two 
upwards  of  ninety,  who  had  been  pupils  of  her  husband.  From  them  I  learned  that 
she  received  a  superior  education  in  Boston;  was  tall,  dignified  and  commauding  iii 
her  appearance,  aflable  and  gentle  in  her  manners,  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing 
her  husband  in  native  vigour  of  understanding.  They  all  united  in  speaking  of  her 
as  possessed  of  remarkable  judgment  and  prudence,  of  an  exact  sense  of  propriety, 
of  extensive  information, of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  theology, 
and  of  singular  conscientiousness,  piety  and  excellence  of  character.  By  her  careful 
attention  to  all  his  domestic  concerns,  her  husband  was  left  at  AiU  liberty  to  devote 
himself  to  the  proper  duties  of  his  profession.  Like  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  earlj 
period  in  New  England,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  literature,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  more  than  usual  learning,  but  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  annually  prepared  a  number  of  pupils  for  College;  there  being,  at  that  time, 
no  academies  or  public  schools  endowed  for  this  purpose.  Que  of  my  aged  inform- 
ants, who  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  under  him,  told  me  that,  on  his  adminion 
to  College,  when  the  officers  had  learned  with  whom  he  had  studied,  they  reroArked 
to  him  that  there  was  no  need  of  examining  Mr.  Edwards'  scholars. 

''He  was,  for  that  period,  unusually  liberal  and  enlightened,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  his  children — ^preparing  not  only  his  son,  but  each  of  his  daughters  also, 
for  College.  In  a  letter  bearing  date  August  8,  1711,  while  absent  on  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  he  wishes  that  Jonathan  and  the  girls  may  continue  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  Latin;  and  in  another  of  August  7th,  that  he  may  continue  to  recite  his  Latin  to 
his  elder  sisters.  When  his  daughters  were  of  the  proper  age,  he  sent  them  to  Boston 
to  finish  their  education.  Both  ho  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  exemplary  in  their  care  of 
their  religious  instruction:  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  parental  fidelity,  were  permit- 
ted to  see  the  tVuits  of  piety  in  them  all.  during  their  youth. 

''  He  always  preached  extemporaneously,  and,  until  he  was  upwards  of  seventy ,- 
without  noting  down  the  heads  of  his  discourse.  After  that  time,  he  commonly  wrou^ 
the  divisions  on  small  slips  of  paper;  which,  as  they  occasionaUy  appeared  beyond 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  "that  he  held  in  his  hand,  his  parishioners  called, '*Jifr. 
Edwards'  thumb  papers.'  Apologizing  for  this  one  day  to  one  of  his  puniia.  ho 
remarked  to  him.  that  he  found  his  memory  beginning  to  fail,  but  that  he  thought  hia 
Judgment  as  sound  as  ever;  and  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  his  people,  till  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  out  but  a  single  sermon,  which 
was  preached  at  the  General  Election  in  1732,  and  was  published.  It  is  a  solemn  and 
fklthllil  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  to  his  hearers,  particularly 
as  legislators  and  magistrates.  As  he  lived  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  son*s 
decease,  the  latter  often  visited  his  father  and  preached  in  his  desk.  It  was  the  cus- 
tomary remark  of  the  people  that  '  although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps  the  more 
learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his  manner,  yet  JIfr.  Jonathan  was  the  deeper 
preacher.' 

"  His  influence  over  his  congregation  was  commanding,  and  was  steadily  exerted  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  When  he  knew  of  any  division  among  them,  be 
went  immediately  to  see  that  the  parties  were  reconciled :  and  when  he  heard  of  any 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individuals,  it  was  his  uniform  custom  to  go  and 
reprove  them.  Under  his  preaching,  the  Gospel  was  attended  with  a  regular  aniforiA 
efficacy,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  with  revivals  of  religion ;  yet  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  actual  admissions  to  the  church.  In  some  of  the  family  letters,  1  find 
incidental  mention  of  a  revival  of  religion,  as  existing  in  1716  and  1715:  durin|^ 
which  Mrs.  Edwards  and  two  of  her  daughters  made  a  profession  of  their  Christian 
(kith ;  and  several  others  of  the  family  are  spoken  of  as  '  travelling  towards  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward.'  His  son  observes,  in  1787,  that  he  had  known  of  na 
parish  in  the  West  of  New  England,  except  Northampton,  which  hau±  as  oftisi 
fliToared  with  revivals  of  religion,  as  that  of  his  father  " 
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ELIPHALET    ADAMS* 

1696—1753. 

Eliphalet  Adahs,  was  a  son  of  the  Eev.  William  and  Mary  (Manning) 
Aiiams,  and  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  March  26, 1677.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was  eight;  but,  by 
the  kind  as:si6tancc  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1694.  Under 
whose  direction  he  studied  Theology  is  not  known  ;  but  the  first  notice  we 
have  of  his  being  in  the  ministry,  is  in  an  entry  which  he  makes  in  a  diary 
that  he  almost  immediately  discontinued, — namely,  that  November  20, 1696, 
he  *'  came  first  to  Little  Gompton  to  preach  amongst  them.^'  Another  entry 
under  date  of  May  1699,  is  as  follows: — ^*I  preached  my  first  sermon  to 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language,  with  fears  lest  I  should  be  a  barbarian 
to  them ;  but  they  told  me  they  understood  it  well,  and  accepted  it  thank- 
fully." In  September  following,  he  visited  Hartford  in  company  with  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham,  and  while  there,  re- 
oeived  from  the  people  of  Farmington  an  earnest  invitation  '*  to  come  and 
exercise  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them  ;"  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  listened  to  their  proposals,  even  so  far  as  to  preach  to  them  as  a 
candidate.  From  1701  to  1703  (two  years)  he  was  employed  as  an  assist^ 
ant  to  the  !Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Colman,  then  the  newly  settled  minis- 
ter of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston  ;  but,  for  several  years  after  this,  there 
is  no  record  remaining  of  Mr.  Adams'  labours,  nor  is  it  known  even  where 
he  was  employed.  The  next  ascertained  fact  in  his  history  is  his  being 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  Charge  of  the  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1708-9.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosien  a  Trustee  of  Yale  College,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  office  till  1738.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  excite- 
ment existed,  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Rector  of  the 
College,  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Adams 
acted  with  great  firmness  on  the  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  Governor 
Saltonstall  of  New  London,  who  was  also  a  Trustee,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
a  very  efficient  influence.  In  1723,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  Rectorship 
of  the  College,  but  declined  the  appointment,  probably  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  institution,  and  the  perplexity  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  naturally  be  incident  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Adams'  labours  were,  by  no  means,  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  congregation.  He  was  often  resorted  to  for  advice  in  difficult  cases', 
and  was  frequently  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  councils  in  different  parts  of 
the  Colony.  He  assisted  many  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College 
and  for  the  ministry,  and  was  at  once  an  agreeable  and  efficient  teacher. 
He  was  also  particularly  interested  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve* 
ment  of  the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood, — ^being  a  worthy  successor  in  this 
department  of  benevolent  labour  to  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  who 
had  aignaliced  himself  so  much  by  his  efforts  for  his  heathen  neighbours. 

•  AUen*!  Blog.  Diet.— Caolkisi'  Memoir  of  William  and  Bliphalet  Adams. 
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Mr.  Adams  had  some  peculiar  facilities  in  communicating  with  the  Indians, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  as 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts :  and  the  dialect  of  the  Moheagans 
differed  but  slightly  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  But, 
though  he  could  converse  with  them  readily,  he  found  it  necessary  to  avail 
himself  of  the  labours  of  an  interpreter  in  his  public  addresses.  He  was 
employed  by  a  Society  in  Boston,  connected  with  a  body  incorporated  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  as  their 
agent  with  the  Indians  in  the  part  of  the  Colony  in  which  he  resided. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  the  draft  of  an  address,  delivered  to  a  general 
assemblage  of  Moheagans,  September  9, 1725,  in  which  he  lays  before  them 
the  benevolent  proposals  of  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  to  furnish  them 
with  religious  instruction,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children ;  but  it  seepus  that  the  Indians  were,  at  that  time,  but  little  inclin- 
ed to  accept  the  proffered  advantages.  He  subsequently  repeated  the  offer, 
on  another  occasion ;  and,  though  this  was  not  met  by  an  absolute  refusal, 
yet  the  reply  was  at  best  evasive.  The  amount  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Piteh 
of  Norwich  had  formerly  preached  to  them,  but  they  never  well  understood 
it ;  and  they  were  afraid  they  should  not  understand  it  now,  and  wished  that 
the  preaching  might  be  deferred  till  they  could  hear  it  to  better  advantage. 
**  Yet,  said  they,  **  if  at  any  time,  a  short  account  of  the  principles  of  jcmr 
religion  be  given,  we  will  readily  hearken  to  it."  The  offer  of  a  school  they 
thankfully  accepted ;  and,  when  it  was  established,  the  other  tribes  also 
availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  soon  became  extensively  diffused,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  own  peculiar  superstitions  gradually  diminished.  Mr.  Adams'  labours 
among  them,  as  a  minister,  continued  at  intervals  till  the  year  1746.  For 
several  years,  he  made  a  regular  annual  preaching  tour  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
and  reported  the  result  of  his  labours  to  some  of  the  more  active  membefs 
of  the  Society  by  which  he  was  employed. 

During  Mr.  Adams*  ministry,  there  were  many  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  of  a  somewhat  disturbing  kind,  which,  however,  he  met  with  great 
prudence  and  fortitude.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Baptist  and  Episoo- 
pal  churches  were  established  in  New  London,  and  the  Rogerene  Quakers 
also  had  their  day  of  strange  excitement.  The  ultra  revivalists  too  gave 
him  no  little  trouble,  by  holding  disorderly  and  tumultuous  meetings  in  his 
parish,  though  they  did  not  organize  a  separate  religious  society.  Bat  Mr. 
Adams  behaved  throughout  the  whole  with  great  dignity  and  discretion ; 
and  retained  the  respect  of  not  only  his  own  people  but  the  community  at 
large,  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  five  months  of  the  year  1741, — from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  eighty  were  added  to  his  church,  as  the  result  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  his  congregation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Adams'  publications : — Christians  to  be 
ready :  A  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Lecture  in  Boston,  1706.  Gonnectiottt 
Election  Sermon,  1710.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  a  storm,  1717.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Bev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington,  1719.  A 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  (rager,  at 
Lebanon,  1725.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Clap,  WindhaiB, 
1726.     A  Discourse  before  a  society  of  young  men,  1727.     A  Sermon  at  the 
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ordinttioD  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen,*  at  Oroton,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  at  Colchester,  1731.  Connecticut  Eleo* 
tion  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  hia  wife,  1749.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Bulkley,  1749.  The  absenoe 
of  the  Comforter  mourned  and  lamented :  A  Treatise. 

Mr.  Adams  died  October  4, 1753,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  New  London. 

He  was  married,  December  15,  1709,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Lydia  Pygan,  of  New  London.  This  Alexander  Pygan  emigrated  from 
Norwich,  England,  and  settled  in  New  London,  about  the  year  1666.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  enterprise  in  business,  but  seems  to 
have  sustained  a  somewhat  equivocal  character  for  integrity  and  morality. 
He  died  in  the  year  1700,  leaving  no  son ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
other  person  of  the  name  ever  came  to  thia  country.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Adams,  died  September  6,  1749,  aged  sixty-two  years.  She  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  while  on  a  visit  with  her  husband  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
and  neighbour,  and  expired  within  thirty  hours.  Her  bereaved  husband,  on 
the  next  Sabbath,  preached  a  sermon  with  reference  to  her  death  from  Eaek. 
XXIV.  16,  —  '*  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine 
eyes  at  a  stroke."  They  had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Adams  contracted  a  second  marriage,  as  appears  from  the  tenor  of  hia 
will ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  record  is  known  to  exist  that 
•ffords  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the  event,  or  the  name  of  the  lady. 

Of  his  children  two  of  them  died  in  infancy.  A  daughter,  Mary,  was 
married  in  1733  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Gardiner  of  Gardiner's  Island,  who  was 
lost  at  sea  in  the  year  1735.  In  1738,  she  was  married  to  John  Bulkley 
of  Colchester,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  first  minister  of  that  town. 
Mrs.  Bulkley  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  eminent  for  her 
Christian  character.  She  died  within  a  few  months  after  her  mother,  and 
the  father  again  indulged  his  sensibilities  by  preaching  a  funeral  sermon. 
His  youngest  son,  who  reached  maturity,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1737,  became  a  medical  practitioner,  and  died  without  issue,  in 
1758.  Pygan,  his  second  son,  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  but  engaged 
extensively  in  mercantile  business,  and  acquired  considerable  property, 
whioh,  however,  was  nearly  all  sacrificed  during  the  Revolution.  He  died 
io  1776,  aged  sixty-four.  William,  the  eldest  son,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1732  to  1734.  He  was,  after 
this,  a  preacher  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  was  never  married  and 
never  ordained,  often  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  encumbered  with  either 
a  wife  or  a  parish.  He  preached  first  in  the  North  parish  of  New  London, 
and  next  in  North  Groton ;  and  in  the  latter  place  he  declined  a  unanimous 
call.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  occupied  the  vacant  pulpit,  as  a 
supply,  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  the  proposition  to  invite  him  to  settle 
was  not  carried.  The  larger  part  of  his  ministerial  labours  was  probably 
given  to  Shelter  Island,  as  he  preached  there  at  intervals  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  minister  who  dwelt  upon 
tho  island.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  Whitefield's  visit  on  the  island  in 
1764.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  New  London,  chiefly  in  social  enjoy- 
ment and  domestic  repose.     He  frequently  rambled  into  the  country,  on 

*  JoHV  OwEK  WAS  ft  natire  of  Brftintree,  Mass. ;  was  gradiiatod  at  Hanrard  College  in  1723 1 
vii  oHained  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Not.>  1727 ;  and  died  in  1759 
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visits  to  the  farmers  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  always  made  it  a  point, 
on  such  occasions,  to  communicate  more  or  less  of  religious  instraetion. 
He  was  short  and  stout ;  wore  a  white  wig  and  a  cocked  hat ;  and  usuallj 
walked  about  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  black  study  gown.  He  was  a  respeet* 
able  preacher,  but  in  no  wise  eminent.  His  only  publication  is  a  Sermon 
on  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  redaction 
of  Montreal  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 25,  1798,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Tradition  is  very  full  in  ascribing  to  the  llev.  Eliphalet  Adams  excellent 
talents,  considerable  learning,  fine  moral  qualities,  and  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  eminence  as  a  preacher.  His  published  sermons  are  character- 
ised by  vigorous  thought,  and  direct,  earnest,  and  often  eloquent,  appeals. 
The  Kev.  John  Barnard  of  Marblehead,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles, 
preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  mentions  him  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  had  departed,  and  characterizes  him  as  "  a  great 
Hebrician."  I  cannot  learn  that  any  extended  estimate  of  his  character 
has  been  preserved  from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  his  son  William  to  President  Stiles,  written  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  which  the  President  had  made  concerning  his  father,  stating 
that  nothing  had  been  published  respecting  him,  and  that  he  knew  not  that 
any  thing  had  been  written,  unless  it  were  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Eliot,  (prob- 
ably Dr.  Jared  Eliot  of  Killingworth,)  which  he  informed  him  that  he  had 
prepared  in  the  expectation  of  being  called  to  supply,  in  his  turn,  the 
vacant  pulpit,  after  his  father's  decease. 


■♦♦■ 


WILLIAM  BRATTLE  * 

1696—1717. 

William  Brattle  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Brattle,  and  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  the  year  1662.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consideration  in 
the  Province,  and  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  successvely 
for  Lancaster  and  Concord.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1680  ;  and  was  afterwards  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  that  institution  for  Beveral 
years.  Dr.  Colman,  who  was  an  undergraduate  while  Mr.  Brattle  was  in 
the  tutorship,  says, — 

"He  vtanjML able,  faithful  and  tender  tutor.    He  countenanced  virtue  and  profit 

ciency  in  uiftmff^fc  K^^d  disposition  he  discerned  with  the  most  fatherly  coo&cas; 
•m^  ^ .*."**  ®»erm  «.,«:-k«/i  «.«««  ™:*u  ♦»,«   «.<.»Vv^.u..  ^^  ^   «...«»_      i5^ -i:j  ».t: 


pupils  when  h?^ 

During  the  prevalen  ^fc^  *^®  ^mall  pox  in  College,  though  he  had  never 
had  the  disorder  himself  v»f  remained  firmly  at  his  post,  administering  to 
the  wants  of  the  students  •  X®^®'^^  ^^J  *^  ^^^  power,  and  endeavoaring  espe- 
cially to  give  to  their  minSX^  serious  direction.  As  inoculation  was  then 
ttn^nown,  he  took  the  dise  *  T**  *^®  o^t^r*!  ^»y  >  but  it  was  in  a  mild  * 
•nd  he  quickly  recovered  f^'jfc 

•  HoIm««'  HUt.  of  C^hMA        .,         \  '«^  ^"-J  Vir.— Hoha«»  Am.  Ann.,  H.— ; 
^•w.  Letter,  No.  W.-HPaSiR  ^\  "^•''*"''  ^^  ^- 
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He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churck  in  Gambridge,  as  snoocssor  to  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,*  November  25,  1696.  He  preached  his  own  ordi* 
nation  sermon  from  1.  Cor.  iii.  6;  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  gave  the 
charge,  and  the  Bcv.  Samuel  WUlard  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship. 
Increase  Mather  preached  also  on  the  same  occasion  from  Revelation  i.  16. 

Mr.  Brattle  laboured  among  his  people  for  about  twenty  years,  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  great  success,  but  not  without  considerable  interrup- 
tions from  ill  health.  The  baptisms  of  children  during  his  ministry  were 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  admbsions  to  the  church,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  After  having  languished  under  a  somewhat  protracted 
disease,  he  died  in  great  peace,  February  15,  1717,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  20th, — a  day  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  great  snow.  The  principal  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Boston 
and  the  vicinity  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  were  detained  at  Cam- 
bridge by  the  snow  for  several  days. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Brattle  is  a  system  of  Logic,  entitled  *'  Com- 
pendium LogicsB  secundum  principia  D.  Renati  Cartesii  plerumquc  effbrma- 
tum  et  catechistic ';  propositum."  An  edition  of  it  was  published  as  late  as 
the  year  1758,  and  it  was  a  text  book  in  Harvard  College  till  1765. 

Mr.  Brattle  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Colman,  in  com- 
paring him  with  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  died  about  the  same  time,  says, — 
"They  performed  the  public  exercises  in  the  house  of  God  with  a  great  deal 
of  solemnity,  though  in  a  manner  somewhat  different ;  for  Mr.  Brattle  was 
all  calm  and  soft  and  melting,  but  Mr.  Pemberton  was  all  flame,  zeal  and 
earnestness."  Jeremy  Dummer,  Esq.,  while  he  was  agent  in  England, 
having  been  requested  to  procure  for  a  friend  some  printed  sermons,  makes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  the  following  complimentary  allusion  to  Mr.  Brattle : — 
"  I  think  the  modem  sermons  which  are  preached  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
and  dry,  having  little  Divinity  in  them  or  brightness  of  style :  I  am  sure 
tbey  are  no  way  comparable  to  the  solid  discourses  which  Mr.  Brattle  gives 
jou  every  week."  Though  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  yet  I  have  in  my  possession,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
descendants,  several  of  them  in  manuscript,  which  show  that,  in  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  thoroughly  of  the  Puritan  school,  and  that,  in 
point  of  general  ability,  he  must  have  ranked  well  with  the  best  preachers 
of  his  day. 

Mr.  Brattle  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness,  his  liberali- 
ty and  public  spirit.  He  had  a  very  large  estate,  and  his  charities  were 
abundant ;  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  ostentatious  in  his 
manner  of  dispensing  them.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  true  excellence,  irrespective  of  all  denominational  pecu- 
liarities. He  had  a  patient  and  placable  spirit ;  and  used  to  say,  after  suf- 
fering severe  trials,  that  he  knew  not  how  he  could  have  spared  any  of 
them.  With  all  his  gentleness  and  humility,  he  was  firm  to  his  own  con- 
victions, and  was  proof  alike  against  flatteries  and  frowns.     He  was  a  man 

*Natbaiiibl  Gookxv,  a  iod  of  Maior  General  Daniel  Gookin,  waa  born  at  Caml>ridg«,Ooi.  S2, 
1666;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Goilese  in  1675,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College;  wasordain- 
•d  minister  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  15,  1682,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1692.  in  his  thirty-fourth  jear.  He 
left  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  April  15,  1687;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vaid  College  in  1703;  was  ordained  minister  at  North  Hill,  a  parish  of  Hampton,  (now  Northamp- 
ton) K.  H.,  in  1710;  and  died  Aug.  25,  1734,  asred  forty-seren.  He  published  three  seimou 
oeaasioned  by  the  earthquake,  1727.  Hit  son  Nathaniel  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in 
mi ;  was  ordained  u  his  fiather'a  mwiwar,  Oct.  SI,  I73fi,  and  died  Oat.  %$,  17M|  agadaffy-foor. 
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of  fine  powers  and  ezteasive  attaLnments,  as  was  sufficiently  evinced  bj  Ut 

being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     He  was  a  devoted  friend  of 

learning  as  well  as  of  religion.     He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Harvatd 

College,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 

pounds. 

Says  Dr.  Golman,- 

'^  They  that  had  the  happiness  to  know  Mr.  Brattle,  knew  a  very  religions  good  mas. 
an  able  divine,  a  laborious  faithful  minister,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  great  benefkctor,a 
wise  and  prudent  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  friends.  The  promotion  of  religk«. 
learning,  virtue  and  peace,  every  where  within  his  reach,  was  his  very  life  and  soul ;  the 
great  business  about  which  he  was  constantly  employed,  and  in  which  he  principally 
delighted.  Like  his  great  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  (or  sent)  about  doing  good.  His 
principles  were  sober,  sound,  moderate,  being  of  a  catholic  and  pacific  spirit ."^ 


■♦♦■ 


JOHN  HANCOCK.* 

1697—1752. 

John  Hancock,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Prentice)  Hancock, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1671.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1689.  Having  directed  his  attention  to  the  minniiry, 
and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  called,  in  November, 
1697,  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  Lexington,  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Estabrook,  who  had  died  a  few  months  before.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  continued  preaching  in  this  capacity  till  the  succeeding 
Hay,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  accept- 
ed  this  invitation  also,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2d  of  November,  169S. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  himself;  the  Rev.  Samod 
Willard  of  Boston  gave  the  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook  of  Con- 
oord,  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

For  about  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Hancock  continued  sole  pastor  of  the 

church  ;  but  in  January,  1734,  provision  was  made  by  the  congregaUon  to 

lighten  his  labours  by  giving  him  his  own  son,  Ehenezer^  as  a  colleague. 

He,  (the  son,)  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1728,  took  charge  of 

a  school  in  Lexington,  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  nearly  three 

years  after  his  ordination.     Being  a  young  man  of  uncommon  worth  and 

promise,  and  having  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  there  was 

a  general  desire  among  them  that  he  should  be  associated  with  his  father  in 

the  pastoral  office  ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  had  felt  somewhat  burdened  by 

"their  previous  pecuniary  engagements,  they  were  willing  to  assume  consklera- 

bl^  additional  expense,  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  permanent  labours.     He. 

online  other  hand,  was  strongly  solicited  to  consent  to  a  settlement  elsewhere ; 

hot  ^bis  ardent  attachment  to  the  congregation  in  which  he  had  spent  he 

early  V^^^B'  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  toils  and  responaibilitiei 

of  iheHtll'i^i^^^i'J  ^^th  his  own  father,  who  was  by  that  time  verging  toWanb 

the  decln^^e  of  life,  disposed  him  to  accept  their  invitation.     He  entered  upon 

hia  work  ^^th  the  most  encouraging  prospects  ;  and  the  relation  promtaed  to 

^  one  of  gTetki  comfort  and  usefulness  to  all  concerned  ;  and,  while  it  eon* 

SI 
•^pp^.efeon'i  and  Qaj'i  Fantnl  SenaMS.— Bliot*i  and  AUm't  Blog.  Dtoi. 
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liiiiied,  the  best  hopes  fonned  eonoerning  it  were  fulfilled.  Bat  within  aboat 
six  years  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death. 
He  died  January  28,  1740,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
regarded  as  a  great  calamity,  not  only  to  his  own  immediate  congregation, 
but  to  the  whole  surrounding  community. 

After  his  death,  his  venerable  father,  though  far  advanced  in  life,  continu- 
ed  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  thirteen  years.  Indeed  his 
uptrit  revived,  and  his  health  became  more  vigorous,  as  he  seemed  to  realize 
an  increased  demand  for  labour  ;  and  his  people  never  appreciated  his  min- 
istrations more  highly,  than  when  they  witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  efforts,  amidst  the  decays  of  age.  On  the  Sabbath 
immediately  preceding  his  decease,  he  preached  with  uncommon  earnestness, 
and  continued  in  his  usual  health,  until  Tuesday  night,  the  5th  of  December, 
1752,  when  he  was  awaked  out  of  his  sleep  by  severe  pains,  which  soon 
gave  place  to  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  Two  sermons  were  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Hancock  published  the  following  Discourses  : — The  Election  Sermon, 
1722.  A  Senqon  in  Boston  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1724.  A  Sermon 
at  Braintree  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  1726.  A  sermon  at  Lancaster,  at 
the  installation  of  Timothy  Harrington,*  1748. 

The  following  anecdotes  illustrative  of  some  traits  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
character  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 
who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Hancock  exeroised 
hiB  ministry : — 

"In  the  period  of  Mr.  Hancock's  ministry,  while  the  country  was  newly  settled, 
and  the  bounds  of  estates  not  well  fixed,  it  frequently  happened  that  his  parish- 
ioners  would  find  it  difBcult  to  settle  the  bounds  of  their  respective  estates.  On 
auch  occasions,  Mr.  Hancock  volunteered  his  services  as  arbitrator  and  final 
judge.  He  would  repair  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
.^dress  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  clergy,  except 
when  speaking  to  such  as  were  technically  called  '  Gentlemen.'  '  Joseph,'  says 
the  minister,  '  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  neighbour  Reed,' — if  that  was  the 
name.  '  Why,'  says  the  man,  *  we  did'nt  raaly  get  our  horns  together.'  *  Ah, 
bat  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  him, — about  your  lands,  I  suppose  it  is.'  '  Yes, 
Sir.'  '  Well,  take  your  deed  and  your  plan,  and  come  over  to  Reuben's  with 
me.' 

**  They  go  together  to  the  neighbour's  house,  and,  after  the  usual  salutations, 
very  humble  on  the  one  side,  and  very  lofly  on  the  other,  the  minister  says, 
— *  Well,  Reuben,  I  have  brought  Joseph  along  with  me  to  settle  the  quarrel 
between  ye — get  your  deed  and  your  plan.'  Then  he  compared  the  two,  heard 
the  rival  claims,  went  to  the  spot,  attended  by  some  of  the  other  neighbours,  and 
walked  back  and  forth,  looking  at  the  premises;  then,  having  made  up  his  mind, 
he  would  say, — 'Take  your  axes  and  cut  some  stakes.'  They  were  cut. 
'  Drive  this  stake  down  here,  and  pile  some  stones  around  it.'  That  was  done. 
'  Now  drive  that  stake  down  there,  and  pile  some  stones  around  that.'  It  was 
done  accordingly.  Then  he  would  say, — *  Now,  Reuben  and  Joseph,  your  lino 
runa  there,  and  there  let  it  run  forever!  That  is  your  land,  Joseph,  and  that  is 
jfotfr  land,  Reuben,  and  let  us  have  no  more  quarrelling  about  this  matter.' 

*  Turornr  IIarrikotok  wsa  a  natlTeof  Walibam ;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737; 
■  ordMiiedai  Swansey,  N.  H.,  Not.  4,  1741 ;  was  dismissed  in  1747;  was  installed  at  Lanoat- 
>  Maaa.,  Not.  16,  1748;  and  died  Deo.  18, 1795,  aged  eighty.  He  imbUshed  a  Centoiy  Ser- 
m,  176S. 
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'  *'  This  clerical  maimer  of  getting  a  /iMiteitiiii  rualtciim  was  eflbctual.  TImn 
waa  no  appeal.  Substantial  justice  was  done,  litigation  was  avoided,  and  good 
fading  restored.  His  manner  on  such  occasions,  and  the  assumption  of  authori^ 
ty  at^jnding  it,  procured  him  the  title  of  Bishop  Hancock — not  a  very  pleasant 
name  to  the  men  who  gave  it. 

"  The  following  story  illustrates  his  self  reliance  and  independence.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  ministry,  while  he  was  quite  aged,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  not  a  little  disposed  to  use  his  authority,  the  two  deacons,  and  perhaps 
others  in  the  church,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  check  upon  the  good 
old  man.  So,  on  a  set  time,  the  deacons  went  to  his  house  to  proposs  that  they 
should  have  Ruling  Elders  in  the  church.  It  w&s  thought  to  bo  a  diiBcult  mat- 
ter to  propose  the  business  to  so  lofty  a  man, — ^so  the  ablest  of  the  deacons 
undertook  it — after  the  following  fashion.  *  We  think,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  that  on 
account  of  your  great  age,  you  ought  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  church, 
in  your  numerous  assiduous  labours.'  *  Ah,' — ^says  Mr.  Hancock,  who  knew 
what  was  coming, — '  I  know  I  am  old,  and  I  suppose  I  am  feeble  too, — ^I 
thank  the  church  for  their  kindness.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  help  me  r' 
*  Oh,'  said  the  deacons,  *  they  thought  they  would  appoint  two  Ruling  Elders  to 
divide  the  care  of  the  church  with  you.  But  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so  without 
your  consent.'  *Well,  I  should  like  it,*  said  he — 'perhaps  they  would  choose 
you  to  the  ofl&ce.'  The  deacons  concurred  in  that  opinion — *  They  could 'nt  do 
better;  you  might  be  of  great  help  to  me.  But  what  do  you  think  is  the 
business  of  Ruling  Elders  ?'  saith  he.  'Oh,'  said  the  aspirants  to  the  office, 
thinking  the  difficulty  all  over, — *  we  will  leave  that  to  you, — you  are  a  learned 
man,  and  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Church.'  'Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  have 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  a  good  deal,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  Churdi 
discipline  and  government,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the  Ruling  Elders  ought  to 
do.'  *  We  leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  say  what  part  of  3'our  labour  they  shall 
attend  to,' — remarked  the  deacons.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the  Bishop,  *  I  ahoiild 
like  to  have  one  of  them  come  up  to  my  house  before  meeting  on  Sunday, 
and  get  my  horse  out  of  the  barn,  and  then  saddle  him  and  bring  him  up  to 
the  door,  and  hold  the  stirrup  while  I  get  on.  The  other  may  wait  at 
the  church  door  and  hold  him  while  I  get  oil';  then,  after  meeting,  he  may 
bring  him  up  to  the  steps.  This  is  all  of  my  work  I  ever  can  consent  to  let  the 
Ruling  Elders  do  for  me.'     The  office  has  remained  vacant  to  the  present  day. 

"  The  following  shows  that  he  could  be  facetious  as  well  as  episcopal.  He 
once  visited  a  wealthy  farmer,  one  of  his  best  friends,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  him  presents  from  time  to  time.  He  went  to  visit  the  family  once;  it 
was  in  haying  time,  and  the  men  folks  were  at  a  distance  in  the  meadow,  so  he 
only  saw  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  younger  children.  It  was  in  the  forenoon,  and 
she  got  him  for  luncheon  some  brown  bread  an^  cider,  and  set  before  him  alao  a 
whole  cheese,  that  he  might  cut  for  himself.  Ho  put  his  knife  on  the  cheese, 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  as  if  in  doubt  where  to  begin.  '  Where  shall  I  cnt 
this  cheese,  Mrs.  Smith  ?'  asked  he.  '  Cut  it  where  you  have  a  mind  to,  Mr. 
Hancock,'-— was  the  answer.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  think  I  will  cut  it  at  home!' 
So  slices  of  cheese  were  brought  for  the  lunch,  and  the  whole  cheese  put  in  his 
saddle  bags." 

Mr.  Hancock  had  a  son,  Johriy  who  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in 
1 7 19,  was  ordained  at  Braintree,  as  successor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh,* 
November  2,  1726,  and  died  May  7,  1744,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  the 
father  of  Oovernor  Hancock.  He  possessed  good  talents,  and  was  distin- 
guished for   diligence,    prudence  and   fidelity.     During  the   Whitefieldian 

•Joseph  Marsh  wm  a  native  of  Hadley;  wm  gnulaatedat  UarvmidCoOcmlairifts  twi 
ordained  at  Bmmtree,  May  18,  1709;  and  died  Marah  8,  1726,  ogod  forty-one. 
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xeTiml,  which  oocarred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was  ayigorons 
opjMwer  of  what  he  regarded  the  enthasiasm  of  the  day,  and  actually  took 
part  in  the  controversy  which  was  then  carried  on,  by  writing  at  least  two 
pamphlets.  He  was,  however,  equally  earnest  in  cautioning  his  people 
against  the  opposite  extreme  of  infidelity  and  indifference  to  religion.  He 
published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  £.  Quincy,  1738 ;  a  Century  Sermon, 
1739 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  good  work  of  Grace,  1743  ;  An  expostulatory  and 
pacific  Letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gree,  1743  ;  The  Examiner,  or  Gilbert  against 
Tennent,  (by  Philalethes,)  1748. 

Mr.  Hancock,  the  elder,  had  yet  another  son,  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  who  died  in  Boston,  August  1,  1764.  His 
nephew,  Governor  Hancock,  inherited  the  larger  part  of  his  property ;  bat 
he  left  several  considerable  legacies  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion. 


-•♦■ 


SIMON  BRADSTREET  * 

1697—1741. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  a  grandson  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  for  many  years  Governor  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1660 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  October  5,  1670  ;  and  died  in  1683,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  New  London 
in  1669,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1693.  When  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morton  of  Charlestown  had  become  so  infirm  as  to  need  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  in  March,  1697,  was  called 
to  be  his  colleague  ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  now  known,  he  declin- 
ed the  call.  It  was,  however',  renewed  in  May  of  the  next  year,  (Mr.  Mor^ 
ton  having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
acoept  it ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
town,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1698. 

For  about  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Bradstreet  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
without  an  assistant ;  but,  in  1713,  the  town,  having  previously  consulted 
him  on  the  subject,  determined  to  give  him  a  colleague.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevens  of  Andover  was  chosen  ;  but  his  ministry  was  a  short  one,  as  he 
died  in  1721.  For  more  than  two  years  after  his  death,  Mr.  Bradstreet 
was  without  any  regular  assistant;  but,  in  February  1724,  the  Rev.  Hull 
Abbott  became  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  office.  After  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  had  rendered  Mr.  Bradstreet  inadequate  to  any  public  service, 
the  people  became  desirous  of  having  another  minister  settled ;  and  accord- 


I.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.— Baddington's  Hiflt.  of  the  First  ohnreh  in  Charlcitown. 
t  Hull  Abbot  wm  born  in  Boston,  Jane  15,  1702.  His  father,  who  Memi  to  have  followed 
tlie  MM,  WM  lost  at  tea  in  Febmary,  17 1 S.  The  son  wm  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720, 
hairiiig  been,  it  is  said,  the  first  student  who  reoeiTcd  asristanee  from  the  HoUis  fond.  In  17S1, 
be  WM  manied  to  Mary  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  his  coUeagae.  He  died  April  19, 1774,  after 
aasloistrv  of  more  than  fifty  years,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at 
tbe  Artillery  eleoUon,  1736 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Rebellion  m  Scotland,  1746 ;  and  a  Sermon  against 
pnfaas  enislng  and  swearing,  1747. 
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inglj,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentice*  was  installed  as  an  associate  pastor,  Oetch 

ber  3,  1739.     Mr.  Bradstreet  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1741,  aged 

BCTenty-two  years. 

The  following  acoonnt  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  is  from  the  Massaohosetts  His^ 

torical  Collections,  III.: — 

**He  was  a  most  learned  man,  of  strong  mind^  tenacious  memory,  lively  imagina- 
tion, bat  subject  to  hypocondriac  complaints,  which  made  him  afraid  to  preach  in  the 
pulpit  some  years  before  he  died.  He  delivered  his  sermons  in  the  deacon's  seat,  with- 
out notes,  and  which  were  generally  melancholy  effusions  upon  the  state  of  man  and 
the  vanity  of  the  world.  Ue  possessed  such  a  catholic  spirit  and  such  liberal  views 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  that  some  of  the  more  zealous  brethren  accuaed  him  of 
Arminianism ;  but  the  only  evidence  of  this  was  his  fondness  for  Tillotson's  sermons, 
and  being  rather  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal  preacher.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared 
with  a  coat,  but  always  with  a  plaid  gown,  and  was  seen  with  a  pipe  in  hia mouth. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  Governor  Burnet,  who  was  himself  a  fine  scholar,  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  here  was  a  man  who  could  whittie  Greek.  The  late  Judge  Rus- 
sell was  present,  a  young  lad,  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Tayler  thus  introduced  Mr. 
Bradstreet  to  his  Excellency.  Governor  Burnet  afterwards  spoke  of  him  as  one  of 
the  first  literary  characters  and  best  preachers  he  had  met  with  in  these  Ajuerican 
regions." 

The  Historical  Society  has  preserved  and  published  in  itis  Collections  (YIII.) 
an  epitaph  in  Latin  which  Mr.  Bradstreet  wrote  upon  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  Bcv.  Charles  Morton,  and  which  is  considered  as  a  fine  speciftien 
of  classical  taste. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  were  persons  of  great  worth  and  respect- 
ability. One  of  them,  Simon,  wss  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728 ; 
was  ordained  successor  to  the  Rev.  E.  Holyokc  at  Marblehead,  January  4, 
1738,  and  died  October  5,  1771 ; — Isaac  Story ,t  who  married  his  daughter, 
having  been  his  colleague  about  five  months.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination,  left  the  following 
testimony  concerning  him  in  manuscript: — **  Mr.  Bradstreet  proves  a  most 
worthy,  pious,  devout  Christian,  and  faithful  pastor ;  aiming  and  labouiing 
to  bring  over  people  to  Qod  and  Christ  and  holiness ;  has  the  hearty  affec- 
tions of  his  people  equal  to  what  Mr.  Holyoke  had ;  and  with  whom  I  live 
in  brotherly  correspondence."  It  is  stated  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
(YIII.)  that  he  '*was  an  excellent  scholar;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  owing  to  nervous  disorders,  was  less  animated  in  the  delivery  of  his 

*  Thomas  Prknticb  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1702,  and  was  gradnated  at  Harraid  CdU^gcia 
1726.  In  November,  173U,  he  was  ordained  roioister  of  Arundel,  Maine.  Hben  Uie  Indian  war 
broke  out  in  1  f37,  the  cbarch  was  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Prentice  returned  witb  bis  family  to  bit 
natiTe  place,  lie  soon  received  invitations  to  settle  over  tbe  New  Nortb  cborcb,  BoetoD,  tbe 
ebarcb  in  Weit  Cambridge,  axid  tbe  cbnroh  in  Cbarlcstown ;  tbe  latter  of  wbieh  he  aoccpudf  aai 
the  same  daj  declined  the  other  two.  After  the  burning  of  Cbarlestown  bj  tbe  British  in  1 776, 
Mr.  Prentice's  oonnregation  was  dispersed,  and  he  retired  to  Citmbridge,  and  resided  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  born.  After  an  interval  of  about  three  ycacs,  the 
ordinances  of  religion  were  re-establiebed,  and  Mr.  Prentice,  then  au  aged  man,  rcsomed  his 
ministry.  He  was  an  energetic  speaker,  and  continued  so  to  the  last ;  though  his  memory  bad  ~ 
entirely  failed,  that,  on  the  last  Sabbath  that  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  b  said  to  have 


cd  the  same  sermon  both  parts  of  the  day.    He  diedjon  the  17th_of  June,  1782,  amd  ei^^ 


He  was  three  times  married — ftnt,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Emery  of  Wells, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691  ^  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  in  Weltoy  Me.', 
after  preachinff  tbere  some  time.  (kt.  29,  I7(fl ;  and  died  in  1724.]  wbo  died  in  1745;  next,  to  « 
daughter  of  I^thaniel  Austin  of  Cbarlestown,  who  died  in  October,  1 748 ;  and  last,  to  widow  M  vy 
Butman  of  Old  York,  who  survived  him.  By  the  first  marriage,  he  liad  three  ohUdien;  by  (be 
seoond,  one;  by  tbe  thiM  none.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon.  1745;  a  FaatrwnnsB, 
1743;  a  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1756;  a  Sermon  on  thedeaUi  of  Mrs.  Anna  Caiy,  1755. 

t  Mr.  Stort  continued  his  relation  to  the  ehuroh  as  pastor  for  thirty  years,  when  be  left  tbe 
ministry  and  engaged  in  secular  business.  He  published  an  iSpistie  from  Yarieo  to  Inkle,  tefeCb- 
er  with  their  charaoters,  as  related  in  the  Spectator,  1792;  a  Discourse  preparatoir  to  tbe  Bollertisa 
for  the  benefit  of  our  American  brethren  in  eaptivity  at  Algiers,  1795;  a  Thankwiving  Sensoa, 
1195;  a  Eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  at  Sterling,  1800;  aa  Oration  at  Woroaster,  IMl; 
PamaMiao  ahqp  opened  in  the  Pindaric  style,  ISOI . 
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•crmoiiB,  and  less  disposed  to  mingle  with  mankind."     He  published  a  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel  of  Charlestown,  in  1755. 


-»«- 


SAMUEL  MOODY  * 

1698—1747. 

Samuel  Moody  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  January  4,  1676.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  William  Moody,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Wales  as  early  as  1634,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Ipswich,  to  have 
settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  died  October  25,  1673.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  Moody,  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  preceding,  who  was  the 
Representative  of  Newbury  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1677 
and  1678,  and  died  August  25, 1698,  aged  sizty-one.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  an  eminent  minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Of 
the  early  years  of  Samuel  Moody  nothing  has  been  preserved.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  May,  1698, 
be  commeneed  preaching  in  York,  and  was  regularly  ordained  over  the  first 
{Mtfish  in  that  place,  December  20,  1700,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Shu- 
hael  Dummer.t 

About  eight  years  previous  to  Mr.  Moody's  settlement  at  York,  the  place 
had  been  subjected  to  fearful  ravages  from  the  Indians.  Mr.  Dummer.  the 
minister,  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  his  own  door,  and 
his  wife  taken  captive.  Nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed  on  the  same 
day,  there  being  about  fifty  persons  killed,  and  double  that  number  made 
captives.  This  terrible  disaster  had  well  nigh  been  the  occasion  of  break- 
ing up  the  settlement ;  but,  in  consequence  of  receiving  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  encouraged  to  continue  their  possessions;  and,  far 
several  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Moody,  they  were  without 
the  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Moody,  however,  preached  to  them 
about  two  years,  before  he  was  regularly  constituted  their  pastor  ;  during 
which  time  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison  in  that  place.  In  1699, 
he  made  a  reprc.<!<cntation  to  the  General  Court  of  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  town,  and  connected  with  it  a  petition  that  they  would  make  a  grant 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  himself  and  his  family  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  The  petition  was  duly  considered,  and  twelve 
pounds  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Moody  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  whole  period  of  his  ministry  was  marked,  to  a  great  extent,  by  agita- 
tion and  peril,  either  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  or  the  interference 
of  the  French  ;  and  as  late  as  1746, — only  one  year  before  Mr.  Moody's 
death,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  carry  arms  to  the  house  of  God, 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  surprised  while  they  were  engaged 
in  public  worship. 

*8nUiTui'B  Hift.  of  Mftine.— Fanaer's  Gen.  Reg.—Alden^B  Epitaphs.— Greenlee's  Keel. 
fiketebet.— Bioc^phical  Sketches  of  the  Moody  famUy. 

t  Sbubakl  Dvmxbr  wm  the  son  of  Richard  Dommer,  who  came  to  New  Encland  in  1636,  and 
died  aiNewbanr,  December  14,  1679,  aged  eighty-scTen.  He  (the  son)  wss  born  February  17, 
1686;  was  gradiiated  at  Harvard  College  in  1566;  began  to  preach  at  Torkiii1662;  wm  ordain^ 
td  there  December  3,  1672;  and  died  January  26/  1692. 
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Ml.  Moody  had  an  anoommonlj  auccessfdl  ministry.  He  possessed  grot 
fervour  of  spirit,  and  was  a  zealous  friend  of  revivals  of  religion ;  and,  a 
several  instances,  was  gratified  by  witnessing  such  scenes  among  his  ovn 
people.  In  the  great  revival  which  occurred  about  1741,  in  which  White- 
field  had  so  prominent  an  agency,  his  church  had  a  sensible  share  ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  it  numbered  three  hundred  and  seventeen  members 
in  full  communion.  Whitefield  visited  him  and  preached  to  his  people,  at 
least  on  two  different  occasions.  The  last  time  was  in  October,  1744.  It 
is  recorded  that  Mr.  Moody  called  on  him  on  his  arrival  at  York,  and  said, 
—"Sir,  you  are  welcome,  first  to  America;  secondly,  to  New  England; 
thirdly,  to  all  faithful  ministers  in  New  England  ;  fourthly,  to  all  the  good 
people  of  New  England  ;  fifthly,  to  all  the  good  people  of  York  ;  and  sixthly 
and  lastly,  to  me,  dear  Sir,  less  than  the  least  of  all." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Moody  was  accustomed  to  preach 
frequently  abroad,  and,  in  one  instance,  he  travelled  on  a  preaching  touru 
far  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  instrumental  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Congregational  Church.  His  highly  popular  talents  and  glowing 
seal  gave  him  a  very  extensive  influence  among  the  churches. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Convention  of  ministerB  that 
met  at  Boston,  July  7,  1743,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  remarkable  reiigioos 
state  of  things  that  then  existed  in  New  England.  Though  he  was  stron^j 
favourable  to  the  revival,  he  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  separations  of 
churches,  which  some  encouraged. 

In  1745,  only  two  years  before  his  death,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  American  army,  on  the  celebtat- 
ed  Cape  Breton  expedition.  He  engaged  in  this  enterprise  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  William  Pepperell ;  and  one  principal  motive  that  is  said  to  have  in- 
fluenced him,  was  the  confident  conviction  that  Lonisbnrg  would  be  taken, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  demolishing  the  objects  of  Papil 
worship.  Some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  discourage  him  from  his  pu^ 
p*ose ;  but  his  reply  was,  that  there  never  was  a  bullet  made  to  hurt  him. 
As  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  at  Boston,  he  seized  an  axe,  exclaiming,—- 
"The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon";  and,  after  the  capture  of  the 
place,  he  actually  shouldered  his  axe  and  cut  down  the  images  with  his  own 
hands,  as  he  had  predicted.  And  there,  in  the  house  which  had  been  dedt- 
oated  to  Catholic  worship,  he  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  cfer 
preached  on  the  island, — from  Psalm  o.  4,  5, — "Enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  his  courts  with  praise :  be  thankful  unto  him  and 
bless  his  name ;  for  the  Lord  is  good,  his  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  his  truth 
endureth  to  all  generations." 

Mr.  Moody's  death  occurred  on  the  13th  of  November,  1747.  He  soSet- 
od  great  bodily  distress  in  his  last  hours ;  and  his  son  Joseph  sat  behiad 
him  on  the  bed,  supporting  the  dying  father  in  his  arms.  When  the  brcalh 
had  ceased,  and  it  began  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  gone,  his  son  exclaim- 
ed wkti  aloud  voice, — "And  Joseph  shall  put  his  hands  upon  thine  eyes.*' 
He  theris^tually  performed  the  office  of  closing  his  eyes,  and  laid  him  back 
lifeless  on  vh^  bed. 

Mr.  Mood^V^ftB  first  married  to  Hannah  Sewall,  the  only  daughter  of 
John  Sewall  ofyNewbury,  and  the  first  cousin  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  bu»- 
ister  of  the  01d\^u^^  ohurch,  Boston.  She  died  January  29/ 1728,  agid 
fifty-one  years.    ¥*hey  had  three  children,  namely :  Joseph  who  becaaa 
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ptstor  of  the  Second  ohnroh  in  York ;  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson*  of  Maiden ;  and  Luq/,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
Mr.  Moody  was  married  a  second  time,  but  had  no  children  by  that  mar- 
riage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Moody's  publications: — The  vain  youth 
summoned  to  appear  at  Christ's  bar:  Lecture  Sermon  at  York,  Me.,  1701. 
Tho  doleful  state  of  the  damned:  substance  of  several  sermons  at  York, 
1710.  Judas  the  Traitor  hung  up  in  chains  to  give  warning  to  professors, 
1714.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  preached  to 
children  after  catechising  in  the  town  of  York,  Me.,  1721.  A  summary 
tocoant  of  the  life  and  death  of  Joseph  Qnasson,  an  Indian.  A  Sermon  on 
the  way  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  the  way  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOTHAM  SEWALL. 

Ghebtsevillb,  Me.,  July  18, 1860. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Moody  of  York,  known  as  '*  Father  Moody,"  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  no 
per9onal  recollections  of  him,  as  he  died  several  years  before  I  was  bom.  I  was, 
however,  a  native  of  the  same  parish  in  which  he  was  settled,  and  my  parents 
were  members  of  bis  church;  so  that  I  come  somewhat  nearer  to  him  in  respect 
to  time,  and  have  more  direct  and  extended  hereditary  reminiscences  of  him, 
than  probably  any  other  person  now  living.  But,  instead  of  attempting  formally 
to  delineate  his  character,  I  will  simply  relate  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  that 
have  come  down  concerning  lym.  Many  of  his  reported  strange  sayings  and 
doings,  I  presume  he  would  not  own,  if  he  were  living;  but  he  had  genuine 
ehildren  enough  of  this  kind,  without  having  any  palmed  upon  him  that  were 
not  his  own.  What  I  shall  relate  I  think  you  may  rely  upon  as  authentic;  and 
you  will  be  able  from  these  anecdotes  to  gather  a  better  idea  of  his  peculiarities, 
than  you  could  from  any  other  statements  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

*  Joseph  Emerso!!  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rct.  Joaeph  Emenoo,  who  wm  oitUined  the  flnt 
niniater  of  Mendon,  Mass.,  in  1667,  and,  after  preaching  there  eight  years,  remoTed  to  Conooid, 
where  he  died  Jan.  3,  1680.    He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Kmerson,  and  was  bom  at  Chelmsford, 

r20,  1700.  His  parents  remored  to  Charlestown,  when  he  was  four  or  Sto  yeandd;  and, 
■ereral  changes  of  residence,  be  entered  Harvard  CoUese  in  1713,  and  was  gradoated  in 
1717.  The  next  year  he  spent  in  teaching  a  school  in  York,  Me.,  occasionallr  preaching;  and 
Che  Year  soooeedine  that,  he  kept  a  school  at  Newbnry,  and  spent  tiie  winter  after,  in  preaching 
at  Kingston.  In  July,  1719,  he  desisted  from  teaching,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  ancle,  (Wal- 
do,) in  Boston.  Here  ho  continued  preachine  in  different  places,  till  March,  1721,  when  be  was 
inrited  to  beoome  the  minister  of  Maiden.  He  was  ordained  there  on  the  31st  of  (Xstober  follow- 
ing. He  was  married,  Dec.  27. 1 721 ,  after  a  wtdding  sermanf  by  a  relative,  from  the  text— <<  Ir 
the  day  of  prosperity  be  juyful."  In  August  1724,  his  house,  with  nearly  every  thing  whieh 
cootMoed,  was  numt.  mivins  l&boured  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  for  forty -six  yean,  1 
<tted  suddenly  on  Uie  13th  of  July,  1767.  He  published  several  occasional  Discourses,  one  o 
which  was  on  the  mortal  sicksesi  at  Maiden,  173S.  Three  of  his  sons  were  ministers.  Jostoh 
was  bora  August  25,  1724;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743;  was  ordained  pastor  of  ue 
ehuxofa  in  Pepperell,  Feb.  25,  1747;  and  died  Oct.  29, 1775.  He  published  a  Thanksnving  Ser- 
laoa  en  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766;  Part  of  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1767; 
and  one  or  two  other  occasional  Sermons.  JVilliam  was  bora  May  21,  174S;  was  gmdnated  at 
Harvaid  College  in  1761 ;  and  was  ordained  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1766.  At  the  commence- 
■ant  of  the  Revolution,  he  volunteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  to  a  regiment.  When»  in  1776,  a 
refaiforcement  was  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  the  anoy  at  Tioonderoga,  he  went  also  in  the  capa- 
dhj  of  Chaplain ;  but  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed  proved  too  much  for  his  delicate 
ennstitatioti,  and  brought  on  a  bilious  fever  which,  when  he  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  his 
rslnra,  obliged  him  to  stop,  and,  within  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  Ratland, 
Vt.,  Oot.  20,  1776,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Ji^m  was  bora  Nov.  25,  1746:  was  gradoated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1764;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Conway,  Dec.  21,  1769;  and  died 
June  26,  1826,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one.  He  published  a  Discourse  at  the  oidination  of  Joel 
naker;  [who  was  a  native  of  C<mway;  was  graduated  at  Daitmouth  College  in  1792;  was  ordain- 
ed pa«tor  of  the  Second  church  in  Granville,  Mass.,  June  23.  1797;  and  died  in  September.  18SS» 
aged  sixty -six.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  H.  Wood,  1804;  and  a  Sermoii  before  the 
auKfthixm  Mialonaiy  Soslety,  1809. 
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Father  Moody's  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  my  grmnd&ther,  and  was  the 
mother  of  his  three  children.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Josqdi 
Emerson,  who  was  minister  in  those  days  in  Maiden,  near  Boston.  Mr.  Emer- 
son used  to  write  out  his  sermons  correctly,  hefore  he  preached  them;  whereas 
Father  Moody  wrote  hut  little,  and  was  rather  scattering  in  his  manner  of 
preaching.  Mr.  Emerson  would  now  and  then  take  his  wife  home,  and  spend  a 
Sahhath  with  her  father,  and  give  the  people  a  couple  of  his  good  written  ser 
mons.  Numbers  of  Father  Moody 'ti  hearers  were  very  much  taken  with  Mr. 
Emerson's  well  studied  discourses.  **  Oh  what  instructive  sermons — we  can 
learn  something  from  them  " — they  were  wont  to  say.  Father  Moody  found  it 
out,  and  thought  within  himself, — *^  If  I  should  once  in  a  while  write  out  a  ser- 
mon in  full,  perhaps  I  might  benefit  those  people  who  do  not  so  well  relish  my 
random  fires."  So  he  concluded  to  put  the  matter  to  trial,  and  wrote  a  sermon 
with  this  object  in  view.  After  opening  the  meeting  as  usual,  he  h^an  to  read 
his  manuscript,  and  kept  on  reading  till  he  got  tired;  and  then  stopped  and 
looked  round  upon  the  people  and  said, — ''  Emerson  must  be  Emerson,  and  Moody 
must  be  Moody.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  my  head  in  a  bag.  You  call  Moody  a  ram- 
bling preacher,  and  it  is  true  enough;  but  his  preaching  will  do  to  catch  up 
rambling  sinners — ^you  are  all  runaways  from  the  Lord."  And  so  ho  went  on 
his  old  way;  he  would  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  at  that  rate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  which  he  belonged,  held  at  his  own  house, 
the  ministers  undertook  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  odd  expressions  and 
back-handed  strokes.  *'  Father  Moody,  we  do  not  think  you  do  right." 
"  Why,  what  have  I  done .'"  *'  Why,  we  are  told  that  at  such  a  time  yon 
expressed  yourself  so  and  so.  Now  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  If  it 
is,  we  do  think  you  ought  to  be  more  careful;  for  jrou  are  liable  by  such  a  coarse 
to  injure  the  good  cause."  He  made  no  answer,  but  stepped  into  his  study,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  memorandum  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of  the  hopeful  con- 
version of  persons  who  had  been  awakened  by  just  such  expressions  as  his 
brethren  were  condemning.  As  he  read  it  over  to  them  with  the  dates,  &c. 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  no  little  surprise,  and  one  of  them  remarked, — 
**  If  the  Lord  owns  Father  Moody's  oddities,  we  must  let  him  take  his  own 
way;" — ^and  to  this  they  all  agreed. 

In  a  time  of  revival  among  his  people,  there  was  much  excitement,  some  taking 
sides  for  and  some  against  the  work.  He  was  passing  the  road  one  day,  and 
came  upon  two  men  disputing  warmly  in  respect  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  community.  In  his  zeal,  (forgetting  the  prohibition, — *  Be  no  striker,*) 
he  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  exclaiming,  "  I'll 
teach  you  better  than  to  dispute  against  the  work  of  God."  After  some  talk,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  friend  of  the  work  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  chastise. 
He  immediately  fell  down  upon  his  knees  there  in  the  road,  and  asked  forgive- 
ness; and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

At  a  certain  time,  a  pious  man  who  had  heard  much  of  Father  Moody's  fame, 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  on  purpose  to  make  his  acquaintance;  and  he 
passed  the  night  with  him.  He  was  much  taken  up  with  his  pious  conversation 
and  devout  and  earnest  prayers  in  the  evening  and  morning.  But  while  they 
were  sitting  at  breakfast,  one  of  his  neighbours  came  in  with  a  complaint  that 
his  (Mr.  Moody's)  cattle  had  got  into  his  field  and  done  damage,  and  he  wished 
him  to  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Moody  was  much  discomposed  that  the  man 
should  come  to  him,  under  such  circumstances,  with  such  a  complaint,  (for  his 
wife  and  hired  man  managed  all  his  worldly  matters,)  and,  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  he  said  a  number  of  unadvised  things.  Upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  rose  ha.stily  and  left  the  table,  and  his  wife  and  guest,  and  without 
stopping  to  finish  breakfast,  retired  into  his  study.  The  stranger  also  left  the 
table,  and  walked  the  room,  saying  within  himself,—"  What  does  all  this  mean? 
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U  this  the  great  and  godly  Mr.  Moody  that  I  have  heard  of  so  much,  and  with 
whoee  conTersation  and  prayers  I  have  been  so  delighted  ?"  Mr.  Moody,  after  a 
little  while,  came  back  from  his  study,  bewailing  his  folly  with  tears,  and 
exdaimed, — "  If  it  were  not  for  the  example  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  Jonah,  left 
on  sacred  record,  I  should  have  no  hope  of  myself. ' '   And  so  that  squall  blew  oyer. 

On  one  occasion,  he  had  a  lecture  at  a  private  house,  and  there  was  no  one 
present  who  was  competent  to  conduct  the  singing,  except  his  hired  man.  So 
he  called  on  his  man,  John,  to  tune  the  psalm,  while  the  line  was  given  out  in 
detail.  John  obeyed;  and  after  they  had  got  through,  Mr.  Moody  thus  accosted 
him, — "  John,  you  never  shall  set  the  psalm  again;  for  you  are  ready  to  burst 
with  pride.** 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  after  snow  had  began  to  come,  he  rose  early 
before  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  making  a  fire  in  his  kitchen,  there  came  in  a 
poor  woman,  and  asked  if  Madam  Moody  had  not  an  old  pair  of  shoes  that  were 
better  than  hers,  that  would  keep  her  feet  from  the  snow  and  cold  ground.  Mr. 
Moody  took  his  wife's  shoes  and  gave  her,  and  she  went  olT  highly  delighted. 
By  and  bye,  when  Mrs.  Moody  arose  and  could  find  nothing  of  her  shoes,  Mr. 
Moody,  hearing  her  inquire  for  them,  said, — "  I  gave  them  away  to  such  a  poor 
woman  this  morning."  **  Why,  Mr.  Moody,  how  could  you  do  so,  when  you 
knew  they  were  all  the  shoes  I  had  in  the  world  ?"  '*  Never  mind,  the  Lord 
will  send  in  another  pair  before  night,  I  don't  doubt."  And  the  prediction  was 
rerifled;  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  was  actually  sent  to  her. 

A  couple  of  strangers  called  on  Father  Moody  one  day  early  in  the  forenoon. 
Their  horses  were  put  out,  and  he  took  them  into  the  sitting  room,  and  engaged 
in  conversation  with  them.  His  wife  opened  a  door  from  another  room,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  (ler.  He  went,  and  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, — 
**  Dear  Mr.  Moody,  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  have  nothing  to  set  before  these 
men  for  dinner."  '*  Never  mind — set  the  table,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Lord  will  send  us  something  by  dinner  time."  One  of  his  church  members,  who 
lived  in  sight,  and  saw  the  men  call  at  the  parsonage,  said  to  her  daughters,— 
"  There  are  a  couple  of  strangers  gone  to  Mr.  Moody's,  and  I  guess  it  is  pretty 
short  times  with  them:  let  us  prepare  a  dinner,  and  send  it  in."  They  did  so, 
and  thus  the  set  table  was  furnished  in  season. 

When  Cape  Breton  was  taken  the  first  time,  Father  Moody  served  as  chaplain. 
After  the  capture  was  effected,  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  land  forces  dined 
together.  Some  of  Mr.  Moody's  friends,  who  knew  his  partiality  for  long 
wrvioes,  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  so  long  asking  a  blessing  that  the 
food  would  get  cold  before  they  could  commence  eating  it.  When  dinner  was 
ready,  Qeneral  Pepperell  spoke  to  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  came  to  the  table,  lifting 
up  both  hands  and  saying, — *'  0  Lord,  we  have  so  much  to  bless  thee  for,  we 
must  refer  it  to  eternity, — for  time  is  too  short:  so  bless  our  food  and  fellowship 
for  Christ's  sake."  His  friends  were  so  agreeably  disappointed  that  they  took 
down  his  long  blessing  in  writing,  and  brought  it  home;  and  by  that  means  I 
obtained  it. 

One  time  Father  Moody  was  some  distance  from  home,  and  called  on  a  brother 
in  the  ministry,  thinking  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with  him,  if  agreeable.  The 
brother  appeared  glad  to  see  him,  and  said, — "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  preach  for  me  to-morrow,  but  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you."  *'  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Our  people  are  in  such  a  habit  of  leaving  before  the  meet- 
ing is  closed,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  imposition  on  a  stranger."  ''  If  that  is  all, 
I  must  and  will  stop  to  preach  for  you."  When  Sabbath  day  came,  and  he  had 
named  his  text,  he  looked  round  and  said, — '*  My  friends,  I  am  going  to  preach 
to  two  sorts  of  folks  to-day,  saints  and  sinners.  Sinners,  I  am  going  to  give  yon 
jour  portion  first,  and  I  would  have  you  give  good  attention."  He  went  on  and 
preached  to  them  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  paused  and  said^— > 
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"  There,  sinnera,  I  have  done  with  you  now;  you  may  take  yonr  hats  and  gv 
oat  of  the  meeting  house  as  soon  as  you  please."  Of  course  no  one  aTailed 
himself  of  the  permission. 

Among  Mr.  Moody's  stated  hearers  there  was  a  young  man  who  took  special 
pains,  when  he  had  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  creak,  or  a  new  garment  to  show,  to 
come  into  meeting  after  the  service  had  commenced.  After  having  annoyed  Mr. 
Moody  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  he  came  in,  as  he  usually  did,  one  morning 
daring  the  prayer,  and  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  in  the  house  before 
he  reached  his  seat.  The  moment  he  stopped  in  his  seat,  Mr.  Moody  with  an 
elevated  tone  of  voice,  exclaimed, — "  0  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  cure  Ned  Ingraham 
of  that  ungodly  strut ! "  , 

Mr.  Moody,  on  one  occasion,  observed  quite  a  number  of  his  hearers  asleep 
He  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — "  Fire,  Fire, 
Fire."    One  man,  waking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  asked  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, "  Where?"     '*  In  hell,  for  sleepy  sinners,"  answered  the  preacher. 

When  he  settled  in  York,  he  refhsed  to  have  a  stated  salary,  preferring  to  live 
upon  charity  and  faith.  After  he  became  advanced  in  years,  his  people  inserted 
m  their  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting,  an  article,  to  see  if  the  parish  would  settle 
a  salary  upon  him.  The  circumstance  having  been  communicated  to  him,  he 
attended  the  meeting,  and  when  that  article  was  called  up,  he  earnestly  opposed 
it.  His  friends  reminded  him  that  age  was  creeping  upon  him,  that  he  received 
bat  a  meagre  support,  and  that  the  little  he  did  get  was  principally  from  some  of 
his  best  friends,  and  that  such  a  course  operated  very  unequally.  He  inquired 
who  his  best  friends  were;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  asked  if  they  were  not  among  them.  It  was  admitted  that 
they  were.  "  And  are  they  not,"  added  he»  "  the  best  livers  in  town?"  "  Yes,** 
was  the  answer.  '*  Yes,"  responded  he,  "  and  so  they  always  will  be,  so  long 
as  they  lay  themselves  out  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel."  He  persevered  in  his 
determination;  and,  as  he  began  in  that  way,  he  resolved  to  see  it  through;  thoagfa 
I  have  understood  he  did  not  recommend  the  course  to  others. 

From  these  various  anecdotes  you  will  collect  what  I  believe  tradition  fully 
justifies, — that  Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  great  constitutional  eccentricity,  and 
much  natural  quickness  of  spirit,  but  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness,  his  confi- 
dence in  God,  his  fervent  devotion,  his  never  failing  charity,  his  glowing  love  of 
souls,  and  his  intense  and  unyielding  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  I  can  say 
but  little  of  his  personal  appearance;  but  my  impression  is,  that  he  was  of  about 
the  middle  size,  and  that  in  the  pulpit  he  had  a  good  deal  of  action,  which  was 
natural,  because  prompted  by  strong  feelings. 

His  son  Joseph  partook,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  father's  eccentricity;  and, 
though  you  do  not  ask  me  for  biographical  details,  but  merely  for  illustrative 
incidents,  I  will  add  a  brief  account  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  man.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1700, — ^the  same  year  in  which  his  father  was  settled  in  the 
ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718.  He  was  successively 
Olerk  of  the  town  of  York,  Raster  of  deeds  for  the  county,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
county  court;  and  for  fourteen  years  was  a  highly  respected  and  useful  member 
of  civil  society.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer.  His  father  thought  he 
ought  to  preach;  and  he  thought  that  his  father  knew  best;  and  he  was  over  per- 
suaded to  become  a  minister.  In  1730,  a  parish  was  incorporated,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  his  father,  in  the  upper  York,  and  two  years  after,  a  church  was 
gathered  there,  of  which  he  (the  son)  became  the  pastor.  In  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  parish,  he  received  but  a  small  support.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  he  never  felt  at  home  in  his  work :  so  long,  however,  at 
his  wife  lived  to  take  care  of  temporal  things,  he  got  along  tolerably  well;  but 
When  she  died,  and  he  had  to  care  for  both  worlds,  it  was  too  much  for  him :  hs 
fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  left  preaching,  broke  up  house-keepii^,  and 
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wore  ft  handkerchief  over  his  face,  in  consequence  of  which  he  got  the  appellation 
of  '*  Handkerchuf  Moody,**  When  his  father  left  his  people  to  scftc  as  chap- 
Iain,  he  was  so  far  recovered  from  his  mental  depression,  that  he  supplied  his 
&ther'a  pulpit;  though  he  did  it  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  He  would  turn 
his  back  to  the  people,  turn  up  his  handkerchief,  and  read  a  printed  sermon ;  but 
when  he  prayed,  he  would  turn  down  ins  handkerchief  and  face  the  congrega- 
tion. There  were  frequent  communications  from  Louisburg  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,)  to  the  effect  that  the  place  was  not  yet  taken.  A  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appointed  in  York;  and  several  neighbouring  ministers  attended. 
In  the  course  of  the  service,  Joseph  Moody  offered  a  prayer,  and  a  very  long 
prayer  it  was.  He  first  used  all  manner  of  arguments,  and  pleas  with  the  Lord 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise; — that  the  place  might  be  given  into  our  hands, 
and  "  this  limb  of  Anti-Christ"  cut  off.  And  then  he  turned  in  his  prayer  and 
gave  thanks  that  it  actually  was  given  up; — it  was  ours; — praising  God,  for  a 
long  time,  for  such  unmerited  mercy;  and  closed  in  this  way, — ''  Lord,  we  are 
DO  better  than  those  that  possessed  the  land  before  us;  and  it  would  be  righteous 
if  the  land  should  spew  out  its  inhabitants,  a  second  time."  When  the  forces 
returned  from  the  expedition,  and  compared  dates,  it  was  found  that  the 
place  was  taken  on  the  very  day  of  the  Fast, — the  17th  of  June,  just  thirty 
/ears  to  a  day,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  and  as  near  as  could  be  ascer^ 
tained,  the  capitulation  was  closed,  while  he  was  praying.  The  places,  I  sup- 
pose, were  full  six  hundred  miles  apart.  A  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the 
troops  that  were  left  to  garrison  the  place.  About  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  peace  was  settled  between  France  and  England,  the  place  was  restored  again 
Co  France;  so  that  the  Lord  did  spew  out  its  inhabitants  a  second  time. 

Handkerchief  Moody  had  a  very  different  temperament  from  his  father,  being 
naturally  mild  and  amiable.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  family  of 
a  Deacon  Bragdon,  who  was  constitutionally  very  hasty  in  his  temper.  One 
morning  he  had  some  difficulty  with  one  of  his  neighbours  about  some  cattle  that 
had  broken  through  the  fence.  He  made  out  to  keep  his  temper  tolerably  well, 
while  conversing  with  his  neighbour;  but  afterwards,  while  thinking  the  matter 
over,  old  Adam  got  such  an  ascendancy  that,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  house, 
he  called  out  in  a  hasty  and  indignant  tone  to  Mr.  Moody,  to  pray  for  his  neiglt^ 
bour,  for  he  had  got  terribly  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Moody,  perceiving  the  excited 
■tate  of  the  Deacon,  mildly  inquired,  if  he  did  not  need  prayers  as  well  as  his 
neighbour,  and  whether  he  might  not  possibly  have  some  share  in  the  blame. 
"No,  No,  No,"  replied  the  Deacon,  **  if  I  thought  I  was  to  blame,  I  would  take 
my  horse  and  ride  fifty  miles  on  end."  "  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "  I  believe. 
Deacon,  it  would  take  a  pretty  good  horse  to  outride  the  devil." 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  of  Handkerchief  Moody  ?  I  may  say  that  his 
friends  over  persuaded  him  to  preach  once  more,  and  that  he  did,  and  lived  but 
a  short  time  afterwards,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  ho  died  a  martyr  to  his 
own  declaration  that  he  could  not  preach.  He  died  in  the  year  1753,  and  appear- 
ed in  a  happy  frame  in  his  last  hour.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  he  had  been  let 
alone  to  follow  his  own  course  in  society,  without  preaching,  he  would  have  done 
more  good  in  the  world,  would  have  brought  up  his  children  himself,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  care  of  others,  would  have  had  more  real  enjoyment,  and 
perhaps  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  wearing  his  handkerchief  so  long. 

You  will  admit  that  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  long  chapter  of  reminiscences 
for  one  who  is  past  ninety.  But  hoping  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  in  the 
good  work  that  you  have  undertaken,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Tour  unworthy  brother  and  servant  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

JOTHAM  SEWALL. 

Vol.  I.  32 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON  * 

1699—1717. 

Ebenezeb  Psmbebton  was  a  son  of  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Old  South  church,  February  11,  1671.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1691 ;  and,  continuing  to  reside  at  Cambridge, 
was,  after  some  years,  chosen  '*  Fellow  of  the  House."  He 'was  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  baptized, 
as  colleague  with  the  Bev.  Samuel  Willard,  February  21,  1699,  and  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  was  ordained  August  28,  1700.  Both  himself  and 
Mr.  Willard  preached  on  the  occasion.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
great  zeal,  popularity  and  usefulness,  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  suffered  much  from  bodily  pain  and 
weakness  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  scarcely  relaxed  from  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1716-17,  from  Matthew  xxil.  5  ;  and  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1701,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Clark,  who  survived  him,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd 
of  Long  Island,  father  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd  of  Boston.  Mr.  Pemberton 
left  four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  JSde- 
nezcr,  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  in  New  York  and  in  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Pemberton 's  publications : — The  soldier 
defended  and  directed:  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1701.  A  Christian 
fixed  in  his  post :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1704. 
Advice  to  a  son :  A  Sermon  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  in  New  Eng- 
land, upon  his  son's  going  to  Europe,  1705.  Ill-boding  symptoms  on  a  pro- 
fessing people :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  audience  of  the  General  Court, 
at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1705.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  Election  Sermon,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Honourable  John  Walley,  1711.  Three  Epistles  prefatory  to 
books  written  by  others, — namely,  to  Mr.  Willard's  Sacramental  medita- 
tions ;  to  Dr.  Colman*s  Sermons  on  the  Incomprehensibleness  of  Ood  ;  and 
to  Dr.  Se wall's  Sermons  on  Family  religion. 

After  his  death,  the  following  were  printed  : — A  brief  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  A  Discourse  previous  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph 
Sewall  at  Boston,  in  defence  of  Presbyterial  ordination. 

The  above  were  all  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1727,  together  with 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Colman,  after  the  funerals  of  Mr.  Brattle  and 
Mr.  Pemberton ;  and  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  sermon  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Pemberton's  death.  These  several  discourses  evince  a  very  high  order 
of  intellect  and  of  cultivation.  Dr.  John  Eliot  says  of  them,  that  *'  they 
are  written  in  the  best  style,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preacher  of  the 
present  age.  They  are  wonderful  compositions  for  the  period.*'  The  most 
elaborate,  and  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  effective,  of  them  all,  is  the 
Election  Sermon. 
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Br.  Sewall  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pemberton's  death,  says, — 

*'  Ii  pleased  God  to  furnish  him  with  eminent  gifts  and  endowments.  And  he  is 
jtistly  celebrated  as  a  great  scholar,  an  excellent  Divine,  and  a  good  Christian. 

''Might  I  presume  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  competent  judge  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men.  1  would  say  he  was  a  very  great  proficient  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  lie  had  a  great  natural  capacity,  a  large  and  comprehensive  genius;  and  by  hard 
study  and  great  industry,  liad  amassed  a  rich  treasure  of  learning.  I  suppose  few  in 
tUese  corners  of  the  earth  have  been  better  acquainted  with  books  and  men. 

"  lie  read  much  and  had  an  excellent  faculty  of  digesting  what  he  read,  and  of 
making  it  bis  own.  He  had  the  lowers  of  reasoning  and  arguing  in  an  high  degree. 
He  was  a  great  master  of  speech,  and  was  very  happy  in  imparting  his  sentiments  to 
others.  And  we  may  now  take  up  our  lamentation  and  say, — *  Behold  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  of  hosts  taketh  away — the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  eloquent  orator.' 

'*  These  rich  talents  which  his  Lord  bestowed  freely  upon  him,  he  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his  temple, — to  how 
good  purpose,  ye  are  witnesses:  he  did  not  hide  his  Lord's  talents  in  a  napkin :  but 
occupied  with  them,  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  He  did  spend  and  was 
spent  in  his  Master's  service.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament;  a 
scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  brought  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  pertinency,  fbrvency  and 
copiousness  of  his  expressions  in  prayer.  His  discourses  were  elaborated.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  Well  chosen,  the  method  was  accurate,  the  style  strong  and  mascu- 
line. They  were  excellently  well  suited  to  make  his  auditors  wiser  and  better;  and 
he  delivered  them  with  extraordinary  fervour. 

"  1  account  it  a  great  favour  of  God  that  I  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministry  so 
long. 

^'  His  deeds  of  charity  arc  now  mentioned  for  a  memorial  of  him.  The  Lord  grant 
that  bis  seed  after  him  may  be  blessed! 

"  He  had  a  well  instructed  family,  and  took  care  to  worship  God  in  his  house.  His 
repeated  requests  in  his  family  devotions  were,  that  there  might  be  a  blessed  inter- 
course with  Heaven. 

"  It  i>lea.<tod  God  in  his  holy  providence,  to  exercise  him  with  strong  pains,  and  that 
of  long  continuance,  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  express  himself  with  a  becoming 
sulnuifsiun  and  resignation  to  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God.  And  I  look  upon  it  to 
be  truly  wonderful,  that  under  such  iVequent  returns  of  distressing  maladies,  he  was 
streugthened  and  spirited  in  so  great  a  measure  to  perform  his  ministerial  labours  in 
the  liousc  of  God.    Herein  God's  power  was  observably  magnified  in  him. 

''  It  h  a  conifoi*t  and  refreshment  to  us,  that  this  bright  lamp  of  the  sanctuary  went 
out  at  last  in  a  sweet  ])erfume;  that  I  may  borrow  the  phrase  used  by  him  in  his  excel- 
lent discourse  on  this  subject,  above  a  year  ago.* 

••  Thfsc  were  some  of  his  last  words: — *  I  thank  God,  who  hath  given  mo  a  good 
hope  through  Christ.  Notwithstanding  my  many  infirmities,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate.  through  his  grace.  I  have  been  enabled  to  be  sincere  and  upright  before  Him. 
And  I  can  now  look  for  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  when 
this  house  of  my  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved.  And  this  hope  is  built  only  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ,  who  hath  suffered  so  much  for  me;  who  died,  and  is  risen  again, 
and  lives  forever  to  make  intercession  for  me.  And  upon  this  foundation  is  built  my 
hope  for  myself^  my  family,  my  church,  and  the  whole  Israel  of  God.  And  I  thank 
Grod,  who  hath  enabled  me,  in  a  dying  hour,  to  express  this  my  hope.'  " 

•October  23,  1715. 
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JOHN  BARNARD,* 

OF   MABBLEHEAD. 
1701—1770. 

John  Babnabd  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  born  November  6, 
1681,  and  baptized  the  same  day.  His  parents,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  piety,  early  devoted  him  to  the  ministry,  and  conducted  his  education 
with  the  utmost  care.  He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1696,  and 
was  graduated  in  1700.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  twice  the 
subject  of  strong  religious  impressions, — once  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  his  acquaintances,  and  once  from  being  instrumental  of  saving 
one  of  his  companions  from  drowning ;  but,  in  both  cases,  he  soon  relapsed 
into  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness.  Before  leaving  College,  however,  his  mind 
became  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  he 
resolved  to  fulfil  the  early  purpose  of  his  parents,  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where 
he  continued  for  some  time  diligently  engaged  in  the  culture  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  and  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  that  branch  at  this  period,  and  still  more  after  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry ;  but  he  was  now  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
Theology.  He  read  authors  of  different  religious  views, — making  the  Bible 
the  only  ultimate  standard ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  settled  down  in  a 
belief  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  within  less 
than  a  year  after  he  was  graduated,  from  Proverbs  vili.  17,  to  a  Society  of 
young  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing religion.  In  August,  1702,  he  is  said  to  have  become  *' a  constant 
preacher,  performing,  some  weeks,  every  day,  Saturday  excepted,  and  to 
general  acceptance.'*  In  1705,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  at  Yarmouth, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  During  a  part  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Colraan  in  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Colman'slife,  there  existed  between  them 
an  uninterrupted  and  affectionate  intimacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1707,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dudley  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to  reduce  the  fortress  at  Port  Royal, 
now  Annapolis,  to  the  British  Crown.  While  he  was  attempting  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  fort,  a  cannon  ball  was  fired  at  him,  which,  however,  did  him 
no  other  injury,  than  to  cover  him  with  dirt. 

In  1709,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Capt.  John  (afterwards  Governor) 
Wentworth,  he  sailed  with  him  as  Chaplain  to  Barbadoes  and  London.  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  London,  that  the  affair  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
verel  happened,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  speak  with 
interest.  Here  also  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, and  many  other  distinguished  British  Divines.  He  was  strongly  solieited 
to  settle  in  England,  but  he  preferred  a  permanent  residence  in  his  naUve 
oonntry.     He  had  also  the  offer  of  accompanying  Lord  Wharton  to  Ireland 
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in  tho  capacity  of  Chaplain ;  but  this  too  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  not 
being  able  to  give  his  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the  National  Church. 

After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  four  months,  he  returned  to  New  £ng- 
hmd,  where  he  preached  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  several  places,  but. 
in  each  case,  was  prevented,  by  some  unexpected  state  of  things,  from 
receiving  a  call.  At  Rozbury,  the  objection  to  him  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  he  had  received  some  particular  attentions  from  Governor  Dudley, — a 
fact  that  sufiiciently  indicates  Dudley's  great  unpopularity.  He  at  length 
became  almost  discouraged  in  respect  to  a  permanent  settlement,  though, 
having  once  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
vere. In  July,  1714,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Marblehead,  and  on  the 
18fth  of  July,  1716,  was  ordained  there  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cheever.*  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr.  Colman  were  of  the  council 
who  performed  the  ordaining  services. 

In  September,  1718,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Woodberry,  who  was  living, 
and  had  reached  her  seventy-fourth  year,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  agitated  the  New  England  churches,  in 
1741  and  onward,  in  connection  with  the  itinerant  labours  of  Whitefield, 
Mr.  Barnard  seems  to  have  taken  a  middle  course, — ^not  doubting,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  was  a  real  revival  of  religion,  but  convinced,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  greatly  marred  by  the  influence  of  human  passion.  He 
published  a  Sermon  about  that  time  on  "  Zeal  for  good  works,'*  which  was 
characterized  by  sound  and  enlightened  views  of  Christian  duty,  and  was 
eminently  '*  a  word  in  season.** 

In  1745,  the  government  were  desirous  of  putting  in  requisition  his  ser^ 
vices  as  Chaplain  to  the  army  that  was  sent  to  Louisburg  ;  and,  though  he 
was  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  he  would  have  consented  to  go,  but  for 
the  objections  that  were  urged  by  his  people.* 

His  health,  during  nearly  his  whole  ministry,  was  remarkably  vigorous, 
80  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1746,  his 
labours  were  never  interrupted  by  bodily  indisposition,  till  within  about  two 
years  of  his  death;  though,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1762,  he  received  the 
Rev.  William  Whitwellt  as  his  assistant.  In  the  early  part  of  1768,  his 
vision  became  so  much  impaired,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  his 
manuscript  in  the  pulpit ;  though,  after  this,  he  sometimes  preached  extem- 
pore, and  it  was  thought,  with  as  much  propriety,  and  even  more  effect, 
than  had  marked  the  delivery  of  his  written  sermons.  HLb  last  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  8th  of  January,  1769,  from  Hebrews  xili.  1., — **  Let 
brotherly  love  continue."  Shordy  after,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  con- 
fined him  for  some  time,  though  he  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to 

*6AanBL  CHBKVBft  wu  »  nn  of  the  eelebmted  aohoolmaater,  Esekiel  Cheerer,  and  was  bars 
at  New  UmTen,  Sept.  22,  1630:  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1669;  waa  ordained  paator 
•r  tbo  ehnrch in  Marblehead,  Ansust  13,  1684,  after  having  preached  there  sixteen  years;  and 
died  May  29,  1724,  aged  eighty-fiye.  Ue  was  distinguished  for  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Seriptorca;  for  the  earnestness,  plainness  and  simplicity,  of  his  preaching;  and  for  his  catholie, 
yeaoeablc  and  philanthropic  spirit.  For  forty -eight  years,  he  was  never  Mndered  from  perfotm- 
lag  the  dnUes  of  his  office  a  single  Sabbath,  and  he  bad  never  a  moment's  indisposition  in  his  whole 
Hie.  Uis  faculties  suffered  a  gradual  decay,  and  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out.  His  aan, 
Amoi,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707^  was  ordained  at  Manchester,  Maas.,  Nor.  17, 
1716;  and  died  Jan.  16.  1756. 

t  William  Whitwell  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jeitey  in  1758,  and  died  Nstr. 
8,  1781,  In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twentieth  of  his  ministry.  <*  He  was  the  gentle- 
asaa  and  the  christian  happily  united.  He  was  a  well  instructed  scribe,  concise,  pertinent, 
sB^jhtMiiBg  and  moving  in  his  addreases  on  all  oceasloni.*'  Ue  published  a  Sermon  to  Marino^ 
lT6f;  aad  a  Stomon  on  tlie  dealh  of  Mr.  Baraaid. 
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attend  ohnrch,  and  occasionally  take  part  in  the  devotional  service,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  minis- 
try.    He  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  (Gospel  more  than  sixty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  writers  among 
the  New  England  clergy  of  that  day.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
correct  list  of  his  publications : — The  peaceful  end  of  the  perfect  and  up- 
right man  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Atwood,  1714.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Cnrwin*  of  Salem,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
hi?  colleague,  the  Rev.  S.  Cheever,  1724.  History  of  the  strange  adventures 
of  Philip  Ashton,  1725.  Two  Discourses  addressed  to  young  persons,  with 
one  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  on  compelling  men  to  come  in ;  and  the  saints'  victory 
and  rewards,  1727.  Thursday  Lecture  at  Boston  on  judgment,  mercy  and 
faith,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  certainty 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  1731.  Election  Sermon,  1734.  A  call  to  parents 
and  children :  A  Sermon,  1737.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1738.  Zeal  for 
good  works  excited  and  directed :  A  Sermon,  1742.  The  imperfection  of 
the  creature  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  commandment :  in  nine  Sci^ 
mens,  1747.  Janua  coelestis,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  the  salvation 
of  a  sinner,  in  several  discourses,  1750.  A  version  of  the-P8alms,t  1752. 
Dudleian  Lecture  (the  first  ever  published),  1756.  The  true  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ:  A  public  Lecture  in  Boston,  1761.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Whitwell.  A  Charge  and  an  Address  to  the  people  annexed  to 
Mr.  T.  Barnard's  ordination  Sermon,  1762.  A  Letter  to  President  Stiles, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  New  England,  and  published  in 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1767. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  character  is  from  a  discourse 
preached  the  Lord's  day  immediately  succeeding  his  funeral,  by  the  surviving 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitwell : — 

"  As  to  his  person,  he  was  somewhat  taller  than  the  common  size,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  stature  was  remarkably  erect  and  never  bent  under  the  infirmities  of 
eighty -eight. 

*'  Uis  countenance  was  grand,  and  his  mien  majestic,  and  there  was  a  dignit}*  in  h» 
whole  deportment. 

'^  As  a  gentleman,  he  condacted  towards  all  men  with  marks  of  respect,  and  pkwr 
particular  honours  where  honours  were  due;  so  that  he  was  universally  respected. 
and  by  none  more  than  by  his  own  particular  charge.  His  presence  restrained  every 
imprudent  sally  of  youth;  and  when  the  aged  saw  him,  they  arone  and  stood  up. 

*'  As  a  Christian  he  led  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  might  cut  ofl*  occasion  of  ofience. 
and  exemplify  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.  I  mean  not  to  make  him  a  perfect  mao. 
St.  Paul  did  not  attain  to  this  in  the  present  life;  but,  allowing  for  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature,  yon  yourselves  are  witnesses  how  unblameably  he  waik(>d  before  you. 
Uo  was  an  ornament  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'^  As  to  his  charities,  he  paid  tithes  of  all  he  possessed;  and  in  such  a  way.  thai  often 
liis  right  hand  knew  not  what  his  left  hand  did.  Common  beggars  he  refused ;  and 
insteiKl  of  encouraging  vagrants,  sought  out  himself  the  proper  objects  of  his  liberali- 

*  GBORGa  CuBwiH  wu  the  son  of  the  Hon.  JoD»than  Cnrwin,  and  was  boni  at  Salem  May  SI, 
1688;  was  gradoatedat  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  married  to  Mehitable,  dauchter  of  IJeliv- 
eiaoee  Parkman  in  1711;  was  ordained  at  Salem,  as  ooUea^e  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyciv  Mav 
19,  1714;  and  died  Nov.  23,  1717,  aged  thirty-five.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  bis  faneral  f«rmcn,  savf 
of  hun, — *'The  spirit  of  early  devotion,  accompanied  with  a  natoral  freedom  of  thought  aitd  tarr 
elocution;  a  qaiok  invention,  a  solid  indgment,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  laid  the  fowidaticti  of  » 
good  preacher — to  which  hii  ncquired  literatore,  bis  great  reading,  hard  stadies,  deep  meditatkc. 
and  close  walk  with  God,  rendered  him  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  (he  New  Testament. 

t  He  pabliahed  this  when  be  was  aboot  seventy  yean  of  age,  in  the  confident  hope  that  li  wotU 
come  into  general  use  in  the  New  England  charchet;  bat  It  was  never  pnbliely  uaed  bcjood  tbt 
Umits  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  composed. 
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tj,  in  persons  who  modestly  hid  their  wants,  to  whom  he  gave  with  an  injunction  to 
conceal  their  benefactor.  The  prisoner  was  released,  the  poor  fed  with  bread,  and  the 
widow's  heart  sang  for  joy,  but  knew  not  where  to  return  thanks,  unless  to  that  God 
before  whom  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  comes,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
busbaoil  and  judge  of  the  widow.  Uc  usually  kept  two  boys  at  school,  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  bear  the  charge,  and  by  this  means  has  furnished  the  community  with 
ieveral  yalnable  members,  and  in  his  last  will  has  given  two  hundred  pounds,  lawful 
money,  to  the  seat  of  learning  in  this  Prorince. 

*' As  a  scholar,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ; 
besides  which,  in  bis  leisure  hours,  for  mere  amusement,  he  had  made  great  proficien- 
cy in  the  mathematics.  Ue  thoroughly  studied  the  nature  of  architecture  and  ship- 
buiidiog,  and  presented  several  draughts  to  master  workmen,  who  admired  their 
exactness,  the  execution  of  which,  at  this  day,  attracts  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
Ue  was  a  master  of  music  in  all  its  parts.  A  specimen  of  his  poetry  you  have  in  the 
psalms  we  sing. 

*•  As  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  a  man  thoroughly  Airnished  for  every  good 
work.  He  had  such  an  happy  talent  at  preventing  difficulties  in  his  flock,  or  removing 
them  when  they  occurred,  that  fl}W  churches  have  enjoyed  such  an  uninterrupted 
peace  for  so  many  years  as  this.  When  many  were  thrown  into  confusion  at  the 
depreciation  of  change  of  money,  he  frankly  forgave  you  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  upon  which  you  made  a  generous  addition  to  his  salary,  and  fixed  it 
lor  lifu.    By  this  means  he  endeared  himself  to  you,  and  you  were  endeared  to  him. 

"Though  he  gratified  the  call  of  his  constitution  for  exercise  and  even  labour,  he 
was  a  close  student,  that  did  not  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin ;  and  having  lived  to  an 
uucommon  old  age,  uninterrupted  by  sickness  and  in  a  small  family,  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  quoted  with  propriety 
aud  case,  both  in  his  prayers  and  preaching. 

*'  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  he  kept  the  circumstances  of  his  people  in  his 
eye.  The  height  of  his  ambition  was  that  he  might  be  wise  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ 
—your  souls,  in  a  particular  manner,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  him.  He  lamented 
tbat  he  could  not  make  his  discourses  more  familiar  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  He 
begrudged  no  time — no  pains  that  he  might  be  instrumental  of  their  salvation. 

"  There  was  a  vast  compass  of  thought  in  his  performances;  though  his  style  being 
natural  and  easy,  and  his  delivery  adapted  to  it,  he  was  readily  understood. 

"  The  pulpit  was  his  proper  element.  Often  has  he  said  he  should  be  content  to  die 
there  in  the  service  of  God  and  your  souls. 

"  Few  men  equalled  him  in  prayer.  He  was  always  ready  upon  all  occasions,  how- 
ever sudden ;  and  you  well  remember  his  flow  of  words  and  depth  of  thought,  even  in 
his  most  lengthy  performances ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  man  could  Judge  firom 
bis  past  prayers,  what  method  he  would  pursue  upon  similar  occasions,  however  fre- 
quently they  occurred:  but  this  was  not  his  main  excellence, — ^for  his  soul  seemed  to 
be  drawn  up  to  Heaven,  and  to  carry  yours  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  it.  Oh,  how 
importunate  was  he  with  God  for  you !  How  earnestly  did  he  wrestle  with  God  for 
your  salvation!  And  we  have  reason  to  think  that  God  has  lieard  and  answered  his 
prayers  in  many  cases." 
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ROBERT  BRECK  * 

1703—1731. 

Robert  Bbeck  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  December  7,  1682.  He 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  Breck,  a  very  ingenious  and  worthy  man,  and 
grandson  of  Edward  Breck,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dor- 
chester in  1636.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1700.  Having  received  license  to  preach, 
he  was  engaged,  for  some  time,  in  preaching  on  Long  Island,  in  the  then 
Province  of  New  York,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Combury ;  and, 
notwithstanding  he  was  then  a  very  young  man,  he  maintained  with  great 
vigour  and  courage  the  principles  of  the  nonconformists.  He,  however, 
after  a  while,  for  reasons  not  now  known,  withdrew  from  that  field  of  labour, 
and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  nearly  his  whole  life.  He 
was  ordained  October  25,  1704,  at  Marlborough,  Mass.,  as  successor  to  the 
Rev.  William  Brimsmead;t  and,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-six  years,  died 
there,  January  6,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Wainwright  of  Haverhill,  in  September,  1707,  who  sur^ 
vived  him  about  five  years.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Robert^ 
was,  for  many  years,  minister  of  Springfield,  and  another  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,t  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westborough.  There  were 
three  sermons  preached  to  his  bereaved  flock  on  occasion  of  his  death,  all 
of  which  were  published :  one  by  the  Rev.  John  Swift  ^  of  Framingham  ; 
another  by  the  Rev.  John  Prentice  II  of  Lancaster  ;  and  a  third  by  the  Rev. 
Israel  Loring  of  Sudbury.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  whidi 
he  was  held,  that  in  October  previous  to  his  death,  when  his  disease  had 
assumed  an  alarming  character,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed 
in  his  church  with  special  reference  to  his  case,  and  several  of  the  neighboi 
ing  ministers  were  present  to  conduct  the  services. 

Mr.  Breck  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1728  ;  and  a  Sacramental 
mon  entitled,  **The  danger  of  falling  away  after  a  profession,**  1728. 

•Boston  Weekly  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1781.— Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  Jan.  21,  1731.-ficrw 
mone  preached  on  oocasion  of  his  death. 

t  Willi  AH  BBmsMBAn  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  was  a  member  of  the  class  in  Harvatd 
Ooileffe  which  was  graduated  in  1648;  but  he  left  Colleee  in  1647,  without  taking  his  degree.  Ue 
preached  first  at  Plymouth ;  but  he  was  preaching  at  Marlborough  as  early  as  1 660,  tboagh  be 
was  not  installed  there  till  Oct.  3,  1666.  As  he  was  preaching  on  the  20th  of  Match,  1676,  tke 
assembly  was  dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  **  Indians  at  the  door!"  All  reached  the  fort  safely, 
oxoept  one  man,  who  was  wounded.  The  meeting  house  and  many  dwelling  houses  were  bmi. 
He  died  July  3,  17U1.    He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  1681,  whidi  was  published. 

^Ebenezeb  Park  If  &k  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvaxd  College  ialRl; 
and  was  ordained  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 1724. — the  day  on  which  the  ehnrdi  was  jcat^ 


ered.  lie  died  Dec.  9,  1782,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  published  a  Convention  Sermon,  1761; 
and  a  Sermon  entitled  '<  Reformers  and  intercessors  sought  by  God,  who  grieves  when  ihcj  aic 
hard  to  be  found, '*  1757. 


§  JoBN  Swift  was  a  native  of  Milton;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697; 
ed  as  minister  of  Framingham,  Oct.  8,  1701 ;  and  died  April  24,  1746,  aced  sixty-serCB.    fle 

Kblished  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  1731,  and  the  Eleotion  SemMm,  1T3S. 
I  had  a  son  John,  who  was  p^uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 738 ;  was  ordained  at  ActcHu  Hot. 
8,  1738;  and  died  Nov.  17, 1775,  aged  sixty-two. 

Il  JoBN  Prrntice  was  a  native  of  Newton ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1T06;  wh 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  March  20,  1708;  and  died  Jan.  6,  174^  aoad 
sixty-six.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Breok,  1731 ;  ft  SermsB  «lw 
opening  of  a  court  at  Worcester.  1731 ;  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1735. 
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The  following  is  from  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  of  January, 
1731:— 

"  Aa  a  clergyman. — he  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  obtained 
mercy  to  be  faitliful;  the  Iloiy  Ghost,  who  made  him  an  overseer,  having  richly 
furnished  him  with  grace  and  gifts  for  that  sacred  office. 

*'  The  Classis  or  Association  of  Ministers  he  belonged  to,  hung  much  of  their  glory 
ou  him,  had  an  high  esteem  of  his  judgment  upon  all  emergencies  that  came  l^fore 
them,  and  he  likewise  took  care,  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  courage  and  prudence, 
to  support  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  Presbytery,  when  he  thought  them  invaded  or 
any  ways  diminished. 

'*  liis  firm  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  a  Presbyterian  ordination  was  not  taken 
upon  trust  or  the  mere  produce  of  education,  but  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  choice  and 
judgment  founded  upon  his  diligent  search  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
— comparing  the  best  arguments  on  both  sides;  and  above  all,  the  sacred  institutions, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  At  the  same  time, 
lie  was  of  a  candid,  catholic  spirit,  ftir  (Vera  being  rigid  or  censorious;  but  he  dare  not 
receive  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  He  had  much  at  heart  the  constitu- 
tion of  Religion  and  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  often  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion of  their  dangers  from  more  quarters  than  one. 

**  As  to  his  learning, — I  suppose  it  will  be  no  offence  to  say,  there  were  few  of  his 
Htandiog  that  were  even  his  equals:  he  was  such  a  master  of  the  learned  languages, 
that  ho  could,  and  did  frequently,  to  the  capacity  of  his  family,  read  a  chapter  fW>m 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  English;  and  the  Greek  was  still  easier  to  him. 

'*  His  attainments  in  pliilosophy,  especially  the  mathematics,  were  above  the  com- 
mon rate;  in  the  study  whereof,  whenever  he  met  with  any  thing  difficult  or  perplexed^ 
his  genius  and  close  application  soon  overcame  it. 

^'  He  was  very  well  versed  in  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  especially  of  our 
own  nation. 

'' His  religion  w&s  vital  and  undisguised.  Pride,  hypocrisy,  and  affectation  were 
bis  aversion;  and  covetousness  was  what  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to. 

''  His  temper  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  yet  cheerAil  at  times,  especially  with 
hiii  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  his  conversation  entertaining  and  agreeable. 

^'  In  his  conduct,  he  was  prudent  and  careAil  of  his  character,  both  as  a  minister 
and  a  Christian;  rather  sparing  of  speech,  and  more  inclined  to  hear  and  learn  fW>m 
others. 

"  His  house  was  open  to  strangers,  and  his  heart  to  his  (Viends,  and  he  took  great 
delight  in  entertaining  such,  as  he  might  any  ways  improve  by,  and  treated  them  with 
good  manners. 

"  He  was  a  great  lover  of  government,  and  good  order,  and  would  express  himself 
with  warmth  against  that  levelling  spirit  which  too  much  prevails. 

*'  The  languishmcnt  and  pains  he  went  through,  befbre  his  death,  were  very  great, 
but  Qod  enabled  him  to  bear  the  affliction  with  patience  and  submission.'' 


-#♦- 


ISRAEL    LORING* 

1704—1772. 

IsRASL  LoBiNQ  was  bom  at  Hull,  Mass.,  April  15,  1682.  Hia  &tiier, 
John  Loring,  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baker  of  Hing- 
ham,  in  1657 ;  and,  after  her  death,  was  married  again,  in  1679,  to  the 
widow  Rachel  Buckland,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wheatley,  of  Braintree. 
Bj  both  marriages  there  were  sixteen  children, — Israel  was  by  the  seoond 
marriage. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701,  and  was  the  first  Loring 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Catalogue.  Increase  Mather,  President  of  the 
College,  in  an  introduction  to  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Loring's  on  early  piety, 

•  AlteB's  Biog.  Diflt.~New  England  Hiilorioal  and  Gcnoalogioal  B«gistv>  VII. 
Vol.  I.  33 
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published  in  1718,  renders  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  his  char- 
acter, especially,  during  his  collegiate  course  : — 

*'  As  for  the  author  of  this  discourse,  I  have  known  him  from  his  youth.  When  be 
was  in  the  College,— into  which  Society  I  admitted  him,  and  there  graduated  him,  I 
observed  that  he  was  there  studious,  blameless,  and  serious,  in  his  young  years:  the 
fitter  to  exhort  young  men  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Since  he  has  been  called  to  public  service,  he  has  found  great  and  deserved  respect 
and  acceptance  with  the  Lord's  people.'' 

It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach  ;  but 
there  is  a  record  in  Lunt*s  History  of  Braintree,  of  his  having  "  preached 
all  day,  July  16,  1704,  to  that  church."  On  the  20th  of  November, 
1706,  he  was  constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury.  In  1707, 
he  was  one  of  a  number  of  clergymen  who  signed  a  document,  reoom<* 
mending  John  Leverett  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  In 
1722,  when  the  town  of  Sudbury  was  divided  by  the  General  Court,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and 
settle  with  them,  as  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  church  ;  and,  after 
they  had  built  a  meeting  house,  he  complied  with  their  request,  and  resided 
there  ever  afterwards. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  ibe  pre- 
sence of  Governor  Belcher.  In  his  address  to  the  *'  Honourable  Oreat  and 
General  Assembly,"  he  has  the  following  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  who 
had  8u£fered  from  the  witchcraft  delusion : — 

'*  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  Great  and  General  Court;  and  that  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  duty  lying 
upon  us  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  year  1692.  when  not  only  many  persons 
were  taken  olf  by  the  hand  of  public  justice  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  hot 
their  estates  also  ruined,  and  their  families  impoverished.  None  dispute  the  integrity 
of  those  who  were  then  concerned  to  act  and  judge  most  in  those  matters.  Bot  it 
was  a  dark  day  with  them ;  they  walked  in  the  clouds,  and  could  not  clearly  see  their 
way  as  to  the  mystery  of  iniquity  then  working.  All  orders  of  persons  have  since  neen 
reason  to  condemn  the  rules  of  the  whole  process  as  ftiUacious  and  insufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  guilty  ft'om  the  innocent.  What  the  sense  even  of  our  predecessors,  and 
those  who  were  then  upon  the  stage  of  action,  was,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  may  be 
in  some  measure  learned  from  a  Proclamation  for  the  General  Fast,  emitted  Demn- 
ber  17, 1696,  four  years  after;  in  which  is  contained  this  direction  lor  public  prayers 
— namely, — '  That  God  would  show  us  what  we  know  not,  and  help  us,  wherein  we 
have  done  amiss,  to  do  so  no  more:  and  especially  that,  whatever  mistakes  on  either 
hand,  have  been  fallen  into,  either  by  the  body  of  this  people,  or  any  order  of  men, 
referring  to  the  late  tragedy  raised  by  Satan  and  his  instruments,  through  the  awftil 
judgments  of  God, — He  would  humble  us  therefor,  and  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
servants  and  people,  that  desire  to  love  his  name,  and  be  atoned  to  his  land.' 

*^  Now,  though  the  loss  of  parents  cannot  be  made  up  to  their  surriving  posterity, 
yet  their  estates  may.  And  the  question  is,  (if  it  be  not  beyond  all  questioo.) 
whether  a  restitution  is  not  due  from  the  public  to  them,  and  we  are  not  bonnd  in 
justice  to  make  it.  Hereby  infamy  may  be  taken  off  from  the  names  and  memory  of 
such  as  were  executed,  and  who,  it  may  be,  did  not  in  the  least  deserve  it;  as  well  as 
a  reparation  made  to  their  children  for  the  injuries  done  them,  who  remain  to  this 
day  among  us,  in  mean,  low  and  abject  circumstances.  It  is  now  something  more 
than  forty  years  since  these  sad  things  were  done  among  us;  but  length  of  tine  is 
no  argument  that  God  is  not,  at  this  day,  among  other  things,  contending  with  na  for 
these;  since  He  punished  Israel  with  famine  three  years  for  a  sin  of  misguided  aal, 
committed  forty  years  before  that. — 2  Samuel  xxi.  1, 2." 

In  1742,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  annual  sermon  hefore  the  ConTeDtKNi 
of  Congregational  ministers.  Alluding  in  this  discourse  to  those,  **  who 
have  in  one  part  of  the  land  and  another  set  up  for  teachers  and  exhorters 
of  the  people,*'  he  says, — 

*'  As  for  any  outward  call  to  authorize  them  to  this  work,  this  is  what  they  cant  pre* 
tend  to  They  never  were  regularly  introduced  into  this,  were  never  selected  there- 
unto by  that  order  that  God  hath  appobted  in  his  Church.    And  as  for  an  inward  «all 
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e&ftbling  tbem  to  teach  and  exhort,  it  may  justly  be  feared  that  they  are  utterly  desti- 
tute of  it; — at  least  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  so.  Such  as  set  up  to  be  teach- 
ers and  exhopters  of  others,  should  doubtless  be  men  of  superior  understanding  them- 
•elves;  but  are  the  persons  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  sucht  How  should  they  come 
to  an  eminency  of* knowledge  in  divine  things?  Knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
original  tongues  is  an  handmaid  to  Divinity,  and  a  great  help  to  attain  it  j  but  this  our 
cxhorters  are  destitute  of.  Christ's  ministers  get  their  knowledge  in  a  course  of  hard 
study,  with  the  blessing  of  Christ  upon  their  endeavours;  but  the  teachers  that  I  am 
■peaking  of,  spring  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  night,  and  have  very  little  time  for  the  gaining 
of  divine  knowledge  in  an  ordinary  way.  Have  they  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths 
by  inspiration?  The  Apostles  had  so;  their  learning  was  not  acquired,  but  infiised; 
but  these  extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  being  long  since  ceased,  it  is  a  vanity  for 
any  now  to  pretend  unto  them. 

''Ma^  we  not  conclude  then  that  the  exhorters  of  the  present  day,  are  utterly 
unqualified  for  the  work  which  they  have  so  temerariously  undertaken,  and  conse- 
quently that  Jesus  Christ  never  called  them  to  it,  and  that  He  will  never  assist  them 
in  it,  nor  reward  them  for  it.  Indeed  persons  will  cry  out  and  fall  down  at  the  preach- 
ing of  these  sort  of  men,  as  well  as  at  the  preaching  of  some  others;  but  this  with  me 
is  so  far  ft-om  being  a  seal  of  their  divine  mission,  that  this  very  thing  among  others 
makes  me  very  suspicious  that,  in  the  strange  bodily  emotions,  screamings,  roarings 
and  falling  down  of  many  persons.  Religion  is  very  little,  if  any  thing,  concerned." 

The  aboTe  extract  would  indicate  Mr.  Loring's  views  on  one  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  great  controversy  of  that  day.  Three  years  later  (1745) 
we  find  him,  as  one  of  the  Association  of  ministers  to  which  he  belonged, 
bearing  a  decisive  **  Testimony  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield  and 
bis  conduct,*'  in  a  document  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  It  gives  us  no  satisfaction,  but  rather  increases  our  uneasiness,  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Whitefield's  followers  pretend  that  he  is  now  come  with  another  spirit  than  before  : 
we  say  pretendj  because  we  hear  of  the  same  conduct  in  general,  and  of  errors  as  bad 
or  worse  which  he  now  runs  into ;  and  we  see  or  hoar  of  no  public  confessions,  no 
retractions,  no  attempts  to  heal  divisions,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unchristian  separa- 
tions which  he  has  been  the  unhappy  instrument  of  in  many  of  our  churches. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  but  lament  it,  that  he  meets  with  so  much  countenance  and 
encouragement  among  us,  and  especially  that  any  of  our  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  should  give  such  countenance  to  one  so  erroneous  in  his  doctrines,  and  so 
disorderly  in  his  conduct,  by  inviting  and  admitting  him  into  their  pulpits,  and  more 
especially  by  allowing  him  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  in  these 
churches.'' 

Mr.  Loring  continued  the  sole  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury  daring 
the  long  period  of  sixty-six  years.  He  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  but 
one  preceding  his  death,  and  the  next  day  offered  a  prayer  at  a  to^n  meet- 
ing, where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  thence  conveyed  home  in  a  sleigh.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1772,  aged  ninety  years.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Parkman  of  Westboro'  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  divided  his  libra- 
ry between  his  own  children  and  those  of  his  son,  Dr.  John  Loring  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Loring  was  married  at  Hull,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hayman 
of  Charlestown,  May  25,  1709.  They  had  seven  children.  Two  sons  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  John,  settled  as  a  phy** 
sician  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Loring,  who  was  about  two  months  younger  than 
her  husband,  died  December  24,  1769,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  For 
forty-five  of  her  last  years,  she  ate  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  was  ordinarily  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  shortly  before  she  retired  at 
night ;  and  yet  her  health  was  such  that  she  was  able  to  conduct  her  domes- 
tic affairs,  till  about  ten  days  before  her  death.  A  child  of  her  great 
grand-daughter  was  baptized  by  its  great  grand-father  on  the  Sabbath  that 
she  was  a  corpse,  and  was  called  by  her  name. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Loring's  publications : — A  Sermon  o? 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  1728.    A  Sermon  on  the  dea' 
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the  Rev.  Robert  Breok,  1731.  A  Sermon  on  the  torments  of  Hell,  1732. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1737.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1742.  A  Sermon  on 
Justification,  1749.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Q.  Richardson,* 
1754. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,  in<  introducing  to  the  public  a  ser- 
mon on  the  **  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,"  preached  by  Mr. 
Loring  at  the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

*'  lie  was  so  plain  and  eas^  in  his  expression  and  method,  so  fiimiliar  and  moving 
in  his  delivery,  so  affected  himself  with  the  momentous  truths  he  would  inculcate  on 
us,  that  we  must  have  hearts  of  adamant  to  resist  the  impressions,  or  continue  indif- 
ibrent  whether  we  pass  through  so  great  a  change  as  he  clearly  explained  and  earnest- 
ly urged  as  of  the  last  necessity.  Nor  could  the  assembly  separate  without  expressing 
their  great  satisfaction  and  wishes  that  such  an  important  discourse  might  be  in  this 
capacity  to  make  further  impression  on  those  that  heard  it,  and  to  extend  its  influence 
also  to  others." 

Mr.  Loring  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  thirty  volumes,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages  each,  closely  written,  containing  not  only  a  record 
of  all  the  more  important  events  connected  with  his  ministry,  but  a  great 
amount  of  important  biographical  and  historical  material ;  but  most  of 
these  volumes  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  All  that  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  is  on  the  authority  of  a  lady 
who  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety- three.  She  knew  him  in  her  child- 
hood ;  and  her  testimony  was  that  *'  he  was  of  a  tall,  slender  form  ; 
apostolic  in  his  manner ;  possessing  warm  domestic  affections :  and  often 
calling  her  one  of  his  dear  little  orphans." 
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1705—1731. 
1736—1784. 

John  Habt  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  April  12, 1682.  He  enter- 
ed Harvard  College,  but  subsequently  transferred  his  relation  to  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1703, — the  year  after  the  College  commenced  con- 
ferring degrees ;  and  his  name  stands  alone  on  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  office  three  years.  Meanwhile  he  pursued  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  employed  to  supply  the 
then  newly  formed  society  in  East  Guilford  for  some  time  before  he  reagn- 
ed  his  tutorship — at  least  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1705.  They  invited 
him  in  June,  1706,  to  settle  over  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  he 
was  ordained  in  November,  1707.  The  service  was  performed  by  five  of 
the  neighbouring  elders, — namely,   the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Buckinghamt 

•  QiOBOv  RiCHARDsoK  wu  %  ofttire  of  SadVaiy,  Miss. ;  wu  gradiiAted  at  Hwvmid  CoOem  ia 
1749;  was  ordained  at  Wells,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1764;  and  died  Maroh  16,  1758,  aged  twant^-c^t. 

t  Chaonoy's  Fun.  Serm.—DeToUon's  do.—MS.  from  Dr.  Webb  of  Madisoo,  Oodb. 

t  Thomas  Buckih gham  was  a  native  of  Wales,  whence  he  eminated  to  this  oon&try  and  set- 
tlad  in  Milford,  Conn.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohoroh  in  Bayhrtiok  in  1669  or  1670,  aod 
was  one  of  the  foundeis  and  trostees  of  the  Collegiate  institution  that  afterwai^  beoaaM  Vato 

1  £!S'    He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  1 708  that  formed  the  Saybiook  Platfonn.    Ha  dM 

nl709.    One  of  his  sods,   Tkomc9,  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690:  was  oftbined 

PMtor  of  the  SeooQd  Chnrah  In  Hartfoid,  Conn. ;  and  diad  Nofambar  19,  17S1,  i«a4fltaV-lii»- 
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of  Saybrook,  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven,  Noadiah  Russell  ^  of  Middle- 
town,  Samnel  Bassellll  of  Branford,  and  Thomas  RugglesT  of  Guilford. 
A  church  was  gathered  at  the  same  time,  consisting  ef  thirteen  male  mem- 
bers. 

Here  Mr.  Hart  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  visited  with  some  distressing  bodily  infirmities,  which,  either  partly  or 
altogether,  withdrew  him  from  his  public  labours.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty -fourth  of 
his  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Ghauncy  of  Durham,  from  Daniel  xil.  3,  and  was  published.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  kept  by  the  bereaved  flock,  on  account  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Ghauncy,  in  the  funeral  sermon  above  referred  to,  thus  sketches  Mr. 
Hart's  character : — 

"  He  wag  a  person  of  great  worth,  jvnd  worthy  of  very  great  esteem  and  love:  one 
endowed  with  a  large  treasure  of  natural  abilities,  quickness  of  invention,  clearness 
of  thought,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  great  strength  of  reason,  well  Aimished  and 
enriched  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  diligence  in  his  studies,  with  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  may  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  scribe  well  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Math.  xiii.  67;) 
and  to  crown  all  his  abilities,  he  was  blessed  with  a  serious,  religious  spirit.  He  had 
a  heart  given  him  to  improve  his  rich  abilities  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  men: 
being  adorned  with  those  graces  that  belong  to  the  Christian  life.  And  as  it  pleased 
God  to  call  him  to  the  work  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  formed  and  so  well  fitted,  so 
he  therein  behaved  himself  worthily ;  f&ithfully  pursuing  the  ends  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry. In  the  gift  of  preaching  he  greatly  excell^;  labouring  abundantly  to  give  men 
a  right  understanding  of  the  Christian  lifb ;  and  in  a  sweet  and  powerful  manner  per 
suading  men  to  it.  The  whole  of  his  public  ministry  was  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence, diligence,  constancy.  His  walk  before  God.  and  his  people  was  not  only 
blameless,  but  very  circumspect  and  exemplary.  And  I  may  not  omit  his  excellent 
spirit  and  deportment  in  his  great  sufferings.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  lay  afflic- 
tion on  his  loins.  He  was  exercised,  for  some  years,  with  a  tedious  and  heavy  afflic- 
tion ,  and  very  excellent  was  his  spirit  and  deportment  under  the  same.  How  great 
was  his  patience,  his  submission  !  How  full  his  resignation  of  himself  and  his  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  God  !  Nay,  how  cheerful,  how  thankful !  And  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  his  end,  how  victorious  were  the  actings  of  his  soul !  How  did  the  motions  of  his 
soul  increase  as  he  drew  nearer  its  centre !  Yea,  how  calm,  how  peaceable  and 
glorious  was  his  exit !" 

Mr.  Hart  was  married  on  the  19th  of  March,  1712,  to  Rebeckah  Hub- 
bard of  Boston.  She  died  December  7,  1715,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
one  of  whom, — the  elder,   was   afterwards  the  minister  of  Saybrook.     On 

Anoiher  son,  Sttphtn,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1093;  commenoed  preaohiog  at  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  in  the  sammer  of  1695^  was  ordained  there  Nov.  17,  1697;  resigned  his  chaige  in 
eoDsequenee  of  a  disagreement  with  his  parish,  Feb.  24,  1720-27 ;  and  died  in  1740. 

§  Noadiah  Russell  was  a  native  of  New  Haven;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  108' 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1088;  and  died  Deo.  18,  171- 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year.    He  was  a  school  ma«ter  at  Ipswich  before  he  settled  at  M&ddletown. 

I  Samukl  Russell  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Russell  of  Hadley ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1081 ;  was  ordained  at  Branford,  Conn.,  in  March,  1087,  and  died  Jnne  25,  1781,  aged 
aevantj-one. 

f  Thoicas  Rugglbs,  the  son  of  John  Rnggles,  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1068, 
1600,  and  1061,  was  bom  in  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  in  1055;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
16M:  was  ordained  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  1095;  and  died  Jnne  1,  1728.  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1711  till  his  death.  His  wn,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege  in  1723;  was  ordained  as  his  father's  successor  at  Guilford,  March  20, 1729;  and  died  Nov. 
1»,  1770,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  wasa  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1740  tfll  bb 
death.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  to  an  Artillery  company  at  Guilford,  1030;  a  Sermon 
imm  the  right  improvement  of  life  and  its  advantages,  1745;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  tha 
Rev.  Samnel  Russell,  [who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1712;  was  a  tutor  in  the  Colleae 
from  1714  to  1716;  was  oitlained  as  minister  of  North  QnUford  hi  Jnne,  1725:  and  died  to 
January,  1740.1  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jared  EUot.  1703.  The  Rev.  J<n»than 
Todd,  atijB  in  bis  funeral  sermon,  that  Mr.  Ruggles  «had  a  wund  understanding,  a  solid  judg- 
ment, a  penetrating  genius,  a  very  strong  and  tenadous  memory ;"— that  **  bis  attaininents  to 
raluAbto  and  useful  knowledge  were  very  considerable;"— "that  be  was  a  jndidoas,  orOo^x 
Divine,"— "a-nUin,  instniotive  preacher;'*— that  "he  was  a  lealoos  aeaeiier  of  the  Ubartki 
ef  these  New  i&igiaiMl  Churches,  and  withstood  all  endeavonis  to  bring  them  into  bondage.** 


,.>» 
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the  ISili  of  August,  1717,  Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Sarah  Boll  of  Hmrt- 
ford,  who  died  February  4th,  1719.  By  this  marriage  there  was  one  son. 
He  was  married  a  third  time,  to  Mary  Hooker  of  Farmington,  who  sutyit- 
ed  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

William  Hart  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Hart,  and  was  bom  at 
East  Guilford  in  the  year  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732 ; 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Say  brook.  Conn.,  November 
17,  1736,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jared 
EUot  of  Killingworth. 

Mr.  Hart  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  Arminian,  was  a  vigorous  oon- 
troversial  writer,  and  produced  several  pamphlets  that  were  much  read  in 
their  day.  In  the  well  known  WalUngford  controversy,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1760,  he  engaged  with  great  zeal,  fully  justifying  the  coaii- 
oil  that  acted  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
Hopkinsianism,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  that  name  to  the 
system  of  doctrine  which  it  now  represents. 

Mr.  Hart  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church,  until  within  about  one  year 
previous  to  his  death,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  settlement  of  the  Kev. 
Frederick  William  Hotchkiss,*  as  his  colleague.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1784,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-eighth  of  his 
ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Devotion,! 
pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Say  brook,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hart  was  married,  June  8, 1742,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Blague,  who  survived 
him.  They  had  nine  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were  present  at  their  father's  funeral. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hart's  publications  : — A  Discourse  conoem- 
ing  the  nature  of  regeneration  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  wrought,  1742.  A 
Narrative  of  proceedings  at  Wallingford  in  connection  with  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  [a  joint  production  of  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Todd,]  1759.  Remarks  on  dangerous  errors,  (Hopkinsianism,) 
1770.  A  Dialogue  and  a  Sermon  that  was  never  preached  and  never  will 
be  (on  the  same  subject),  1771.  Remarks  on  President  Edwards'  Disserta- 
tions on  Virtue,  1771.  A  Treatise  of  Qualifications  for  the  Sacraments,  1772. 

Mr.  Devotion  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  William  Hart,  in  the  sei^ 
mon  occasioned  by  his  death : — 

''He  was  blessed  with  bright  intellectual  powers,  which,  improved  by  a  liberal  edn* 
cation,  rendered  him  an  able  scholar  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  in  logic,  be 
discerned  between  true  reasoning  and  sophistry  with  great  precision ;  in  Church  his- 
tory and  acquaintance  with  human  nature  he  excelled.  His  penetrating  eye — Coraed 
flt)quently  ui)on  the  eye  and  features  of  them  with  whom  he  conversed,  discovered 
men;  so  that  he  was  seldom  deceived  in  any  with  whom  he  conversed  but  a  few  hours. 
Rare  prudence  directed  his  steps  and  preserved  him ;  perfectly  master  of  himself  and 
of  his  passions,  he  seldom  gave  offence;  savoury  in  conversation,  yet  facetious  at  suita- 
ble times.  Frugality  and  economy  Airnished  a  decent  fulness  to  him,  and  he  *  raled 
well  his  own  house.'  •  •  •  ujg  bodily  constitution,  harrassed  with  nervous  affec- 
tions, afforded  fUlI  scope  for  the  exercise  of  patience ;  yet  in  patience  he  posseted  his 
soul.  Deprived  of  the  quick  sense  of  hcanng,  he  chose  retirement  from  the  world; 
therefore  his  worth  and  abilities  were  best  known  to  his  acquaintance. 

'^  Greatly  was  his  soul  delighted  in  extensive  views  of  happiness  to  all,  both  under 
'  the  law  and  without  the  law,  who  worked  righteousness  in  whatever  nation.     In  some 

*FRBDaRiCK  Willi  AX  Hotchkiss  wm  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  177d;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  oharoh  in  Saybrook,  Sept.  24,  1783;  and  died  in  1844.  Me  published  a  Sennon 
preaohed  at  Oailford  entitled,  *<The  Croas  of  I'hrist  the  ChriFtian's  gloiy,  1801 ;  a  Ilalf-coiCvy 
Sermon,  1833;  a  Sermon  on  completing  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ministry,  1843. 

t  JoRH  Db  VOTION  wa«  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Devotion  of  Windham,  Conn. ;  was  gradnat* 
•d  at  Tale  CoUcge  in  1754;  became  pastor  of  the  Thud  church  in  Fsybrook;  and  died  in  I80S. 
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•f  bis  laii  conTenation,  when  he  appeared  like  himself,  occasioned  by  bis  penisal  of 
Cook's  voyage,  published  by  Mr.  Ledyard,  referring  to  an  act  of  humanity  by  one  of 
Capt.  Cook's  men  towards  an  aged  female,  in  saving  her  liAs  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
whereupon  the  friends  of  the  Ibmale  made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness, 
he  said, '  I  greatly  rejoice  to  see  this  account.  Uumanity  is  the  law  of  nature,  which 
would  always  influence  mankind,  were  it  not  stifled  or  perverted  by  base  passions. 
These  heathen,  acting  up  to  the  law  written  upon  their  hearts,  will  be  saved.'  Upon 
which  he  burst  out  into  an  ecstasy — *  Oh !  what  a  harvest  of  souls  will  there  be  to  the 
Kedeemer  from  these  poor  creatures  whom  little  minds  have  excluded  f^oni  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.'" 


■♦•- 


NATHANIEL  CHAUNCY. 

1706—1756. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 
PaOFSSBOR,  SUCCESSIVELY,  IN   MIDDLEBURY  AND   AMHERST  COLLEGES. 

AxHSBST,  Mass.  I  Oct.  19, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  gleaned  up  whatever  of  authentic  tradition  renuuna 
in  respect  to  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  and  ihe 
result  of  my  effort  you  have  in  the  following  sketch : — 

Nathaniel  Chauncy,  was  bom  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  September  26tb, 
1681.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  minister  first  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  then  of  Hatfield,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Chauncy, 
President  of  Harvard  College.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Strong,  daughter 
of  elder  John  Strong  of  Northampton,  Mass.  His  father  died  November 
4,  1685,  when  he  had  just  entered  upon  his  fifth  year.  His  mother  affcer^ 
wards  married  Medad  Pomeroy  of  Northampton.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was 
sent  with  liis  father's  library  to  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncy  of  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  This  gentleman,  thoroughly  educated  by  his  learned  father  at 
home,  and  in  Harvard  College,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  who  was  invited  to  be  President.  The  uncle  was  well 
qualified  to  guide  the  mind  of  the  nephew  in  both  his  preparatory  and  his 
professional  studies ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  son  of  his 
deceased  brother  trained  up  under  his  care,  receive  the  honours  of  the  Col- 
lege which  he  had  helped  to  found,  in  the  first  class  enrolled  on  the  cata- 
logue. In  that  class  there  are  six ;  but  the  first  four  had  previously  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College.  Nathaniel  Chauncy  stands  next  on  the  catalogue ; 
and  he  was  the  first  of  the  two  who  had  not  graduated  elsewhere,  who 
received  the  honours  of  Yale  Collbge.  As  the  first  bom  of  Yale  College  he 
reflected  no  dishonour  upon  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  came  to  Durham  when  the  settlement  was  in  its  feeblest  infancy.  He 
was  ordained,  February  7,  1711,  after  preaching  as  a  candidate  nearly  five 
years.  Not  long  after  his  settlement,  he  purchased,  through  the  agency  of 
his  cousin  in  London,  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  a  deceased  clergyman^ 
in  addition  to  the  very  good  one  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
inherited  the  library  of  President  Chauncy  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  list  of 
these  books, — namely,  those  belonging  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Chauncy  of  Hatfield,  is  in  my  possession.  The  library  from  England,  which 
was  Umded  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  **  amounted  to  two  oixi  loads,  drawn  ^» 
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a  strong  ox  team."  Believed  from  his  agricnltoral  and  domestic  oares  by 
an  excellent  wife,  and  his  brother  Isaac,  a  bachelor,  \?ho  resided  with  him, 
he  was  able  to  gratify  his  hereditary  love  of  study  and  reading,  surronnded 
by  his  books.  Habitually  rising  early,  and  regularly  devoting  a  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  to  study,  and  especially  to  the  preparation  of 
his  sermons,  he  was  eminently  an  instructive  and  attractive  preacher. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  not  cleared  up  some  point  of  doctrine  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Deacon  Henry  Crane.  After  the  service,  and  before 
the  congregation  had  retired,  the  deacon  arose  and  said,  **  Reverend  Sir, 
will  you  please  to  explain  further  on  the  point  of  doctrine  in  your  sermon?" 
*^  Deacon  Crane,  if  you  will  walk  to  my  study,  I  will  explain  it  to  you," 
was  Mr.  Chauncy's  reply.  Accordingly,  he  went  immediately  towards 
his  study  with  the  deacon.  But  such  was  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject, 
that  the  whole  congregation  followed  to  hear  the  explanation.  One  of  his 
influential  hearers  conceived  so  strong  an  enmity  against  him,  on  account  of 
some  doctrine  with  which  he  identified  him,  as  to  become  almost  deranged^ 
Under  the  influence  of  his  excited  feelings,  he  came  into  the  meeting  house 
where  Mr.  Chauncy  was  preaching,  and  cried  aloud,  **That  is  a  lie,  it  is  all 
a  lie !"  On  one  occasion,  so  far  did  his  violence  go  thai  he  drew  a  batcher 
knife,  and  dangerously  wounded  Mr.  Chauncy.  The  General  Courts  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  interfered  and  banished  him  beyond  Stratford 
river.  This  sentence  was  remitted  some  time  afterward,  and  he  retained 
to  Durham. 

His  love  of  knowlodge  was  not  merely  occasional,  but  a  constant  roliiig 
principle  in  his  soul.  His  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  not  fitful,  but  the  hab- 
it of  his  life.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  seeing  a  new  book, — Wollastak's 
Religion  of  Nature,  lying  on  the  table  in  his  parlour,  he  inquired  of  his 
son,  afterwards  Col.  Chauncy,  where  that  book  came  from.  '*  From  Dr. 
Chauncy  of  Boston,"  was  the  reply.  **From  Dr.  Chauncy?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, and  in  virtue  of  his  paternal  right,  he,  immediately,  without  ceremony, 
took  the  book  before  his  son  had  read  it,  and  kept  it  in  his  study  a  fortnight. 
When  he  brought  it  down,  and  handed  it  to  his  son,  the  latter  modestly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  book.  After  a  pause,  in  which  he  took 
two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  his  son  repeated  the  question,  ^^  What 
do  yon  think,  Sir,  of  the  book  ?"  Suddenly  coming  up  to  his  son,  he  said 
in  his  earnest,  vivacious  manner,  *'  Think,  Sir  ?  I  think  I  don't  know  any 
thing.  Forty  years  I  have  been  studying,  and  this  book  has  told  me  moT« 
than  I  ever  knew." 

In  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  he  relied  upon  the  weight 
of  his  instructions  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  upon  any  practical  skill  in  maa- 
aging  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  people.  He  had  strong  good  sense 
and  practical  wisdom,  but  not  that  sort  of  good  sense  and  wisdom  which 
degenerate  into  contrivance  and  cunning.  His  own  soul  was  alive  to  the 
power  of  truth,  and  in  that  power  he  came  before  his  people.  Surronnded 
by  his  noble  library,  he  every  day  listened  to  the  voices  of  truth  from  the 
mighty  dead :  and  what  he  heard,  he  communicated  in  impassioned  tones  to 
his  hearers.  In  his  tastes,  studies,  and  acquisitions,  he  was  a  theological 
seholar,  formed  upon  the  Puritan  type,  an  hereditary  representative  of  the 
emigrant  learned  Divines  of  New  England. 

His  sermons,  the  result  of  severe  study  and  well  digested  thought,  were 
rafdUy  written  o^t  in  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  were  so  distinctly  impi 
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ed  upon  his  memory  that  he  never  carried  hie  notes  into  the  pnlpife,  until 
quite  the  latter  part  of  hi>  life.  He  then  adopted  the  practice  of  taking  off 
an  abstract  of  his  eermons  on  a  slip  of  paper  two  inches  wide  and  of  the 
length  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet,  which  contained  barely  the  heads  and 
sabdivisions  of  the  written  discourse.  **  His  preaching,"  in  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  in  his  funeral  sermon,  **  was  solid  and  judicious.  He 
did  not  satisfy  himself  with  loose  and  unconnected  discourses  which  cost  him 
nothing.''  Ilis  elocution  was  distinct,  his  tones  earnest,  his  language  cor- 
rect, his  addresses  and  appeals  solemn  and  pungent,  and  his  whole  bearing 
grave  and  dignified.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  people  said  to  me, — 
^*  He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  a  man  of  a  great  presence.  When  he  was 
approaching  the  meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath,  we  were  all  careful  to  be  in 
our  seats ;  and  when  he  entered  the  house,  we  all  rose  to  receive  him,  and 
continued  standing  until  he  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit.'* 

He  had  great  influence  as  a  counsellor  in  the  neighbouring  churches.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College ;  was  in  correspondence  with  many  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  his  time ;  and,  by  appointment,  preached  two  Elec- 
tion Sermons, — ^in  1719  and  1734, — an  honour  which  it  is  believed  only  two 
or  three  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  State.  These  were  both 
publbhed.  He  also  published  a  Sermon  entitled,  ''Arguments  for  regular 
singing,"  and  one  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart  of  East  Guilford. 

Mr.  Chauncy  is  mentioned  by  President  Edwards  as  a  successful  minister 
in  the  great  revival  in  New  England.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Old 
Lights,  rather  than  the  New  Lights,  of  those  times,  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  disastrous  ten- 
dency of  some  of  ihe  measures  adopted  by  some  of  the  New  Light  preach- 
erB. 

His  immediate  and  permanent  influence  was  powerfully  exerted  in  favour 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion.  From  his  example,  preaching  and  counsels, 
education  was  prized,  sought  for,  and  promoted,  among  his  people  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  usually  had  some  youth  under  his  care,  engaged  in 
Btndies  preparatory  to  entering  College.  So  closely  did  he  consider  learning 
connected  with  religion,  that,  in  his  practice,  he  adopted  the  sentiment  of 
another  learned  Divine,  subject  to  some  limitations  in  these  times  when 
academies  are  multiplied — ''  that  it  was  as  much  his  duty  to  fit  young  men 
for  College  as  it  was  to  preach  the  Gospel."  David  Brainerd  dates  his 
'*  frequent  longing  after  a  liberal  education"  from  his  year's  residence  in 
Darham.  The  liev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  D.  D.,  in  his  life  of  Haynes, 
alludes  to  the  happy  influence  of  Mr.  Chauncy  on  emigrant-s  from  Durham, 
who  settled  in  the  town  of  Granville,  Mass. ,  and  in  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  which  I  addressed  to  him,  most  clearly 
proves  that  that  influence  has  been  transmitted  in  successive  generations  in 
that  town,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  in  their  love  of  learning  and 
religion.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Chauncy's  preaching  and  counsels  can  be  traced 
distinctly  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  Durham,  N.  Y., — 
towns  which  received  some  of  their  early  inhabitants  from  Durham,  Conn., 
who  had  been  under  his  pastoral  care.  The  love  of  learning  and  religion 
which  he  seemed  to  have  reoeived  by  inheritance,  he  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  educated  two  of  his  three  sons  at  Yale  College  ;  and  of  thirty- 
six  or  eight  male  descendants,  twenty-four  have  received  or  are  receiving  a 
'iberal  education,  and  eleven  have  been  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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He  married  Sarah  Judson  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  October  12,  1708.  Thej 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  February  1,  1756.  Two 
Sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  bj  the  Rer.  JonalhiB 
Todd  of  Onilford,  and  were  published. 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yoars, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLKR. 


'•♦■ 


PETER  THACHER  • 

or   BOSTON. 

1707—1788. 

PsTSB  Thaohsb  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (SaTage^ 
Thacher,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  minincr 
of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1677,  aad 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696.  He  was  brought  up  ander  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard;  and  he  used  to  say  ''that  he  ooold 
scarce  remember  the  time  when  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  that  veiieia- 
ble  man  of  God  did  not  make  very  powerful  impressions  upon  his  soul/* 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  during  his  College  life  that  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  had 
the  most  awful  views  of  his  own  sinfulness,  insomuch  that,  for  a  time,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  absolute  despair ;  but,  afterwards,  he  had  corresponding! j  enrap- 
turing views  of  the  redemption  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  and  was  enabled 
to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Immediately  after  hb  graduation,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
school  at  Hatfield,  on  Connecticut  river.  About  this  time,  there  was  a  veiy 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  Northampton,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  ;  and,  as  Hatfield  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood,  Mr.  Thacher  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thereby  fumiBhed, 
of  frequently  visiting  Northampton,  and  mingling,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  the 
passing  scenes.  He  regarded  this  as  a  high  privilege  ;  and  he  often  remark* 
ed,  in  subsequent  life,  that  *'  he  would  give  a  world  to  recover  that  loll 
assurance  and  joy  of  faith,  which  he  had  *'  at  the  period  now  referred  to. 

Having  applied  himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  Divinity, — probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  he  entered 
the  ministry,  with  much  higher  qualifications  than  were  common  to  yoong 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with  Church  eon- 
troversy, — with  the  conflicting  opinions  that  have  existed  at  different 
periods  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  though  his  own  views 
were  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  friend  and  pastor,  under  when 
he  had  been  trained. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1707,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnreii 
at  Weymouth ;  and  he  remained  there,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  hb 
office,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  In  January,  1720,  he  returned  ta 
his  native  town,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church,  as  ool* 

•  AUen*8  Biog.  Diet.— Webb's,  Oooper*8  and  Colnum's  Fnnenl  Semoot.—liS.  froM  0.  II. 
Thaoher. 
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league  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Webb.*  This,  however,  was  not  effected  without 
graftt  opposition  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the 
congregation,  and  bomo  irregularity  in  the  measures  adopted  to  obtain  Mr. 
Thacher,  the  Association  refused  to  assist  in  his  installation ;  and  the  remoter 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  new  church.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  about 
eighteen  years. 

For  about  seven  or  eight  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ; 
and  this  impression  operated  greatly  to  increase  his  spirituality  and 
quicken  his  diligence.  He  preached  several  discourses  on  the  redemption 
of  time  ;  and,  after  intermitting  the  series  for  a  while,  he  resumed  it  in  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached,  and,  on  his  return  home,  after  this  last  ser- 
vice, ho  remarked  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  had  purposely  prepared 
and  preached  that  sermon  for  his  own  benefit.  In  the  following  week  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  which,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  did 
not  seem  alarming.  But,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  it  assumed  a 
more  marked  and  violent  character,  so  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  sufferings  from  that  time,  both  from  positive  pain  and  difficulty  of  res- 
piration, were  extreme  ;  but,  throughout  the  whole,  he  kept  full  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  evinced  an  humble  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  He  died  February  26,  1739,  aged  sixty-two.  Sermons  were  preached 
on  his  death  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Webb,  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Golman  ;  all  which  were  published. 

Mr.  Thacher  published  the  Election  Sermon,  1726,  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gee,  1730. 

His  character  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  discourse  : — 

"  His  capacities  and  powers  were  unquestionably  great,  and  much  above  the  com- 
mon size.  He  had  a  strong  and  masterly  genius.  His  apprehension  was  quick,  his 
judgment  penetrating,  his  way  of  thinking  extensive  and  close,  by  means  whereof  he 
had  formed  his  sentiments  to  a  great  degree  of  clearness,  especially  in  theological 
matters. 

'*  He  had  read  much,  and  laid  up  a  large  fund  of  useful  learning  out  of  the  best 
books.  He  liad  so  read  and  studied  Divinity  especially,  which  was  his  profession, 
that  we  always  found,  upon  proposing  any  question  to  him,  he  could  immediately 
speak  to  it  with  great  penetration  and  accuracy.  Scarce  any  man  could  distinguish 
Itetter, — sooner  discern  the  sophistry,  and  more  readily  detect  the  ftillacy,  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

*'  As  a  public  preacher  he  showed  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  sermons  discovered  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  foundations  of  our  holy 
rvligion,  and  knew  how  to  argue  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  To  call  him  the 
nangtlieal  reoMontr  is  comprehensive  of  his  character  as  a  preacher. 

*'  Though  he  gave  every  truth  and  duty  its  due  place  and  weight,  yet  Christ  and 
(irace  were  his  favourite  and  beloved  subjects. 

*  JoBN  Webb  wu  bom  at  Braintree,  Mass. ;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708;  was 
ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  New  North  ohnrch,  fioeton.  Oct.  20,  1714;  received  the  Rer. 
Peter  Thacher  as  coUeagne  in  1720 ;  after  Mr.  Tbacher's  death  in  1738  was  sole  pastor  antil  1742, 
when  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  was  ordained  as  his  colleague;  and  died  April  16,  1750,  aged  sixty- 
three.  His  surviving  colleague,  in  a  sennon  np<m  his  death,  said. — <*  When  1  consider  the  whole 
of  hii  character,  I  cannot  bat  think  Lim  one  of  the  best  of  Christians,  and  one  of  the  best  minis* 
ters."  He  published  a  Sermon  to  a  society  of  young  men,  1718;  a  Sermon  on  the  advantages  of 
early  piety,  1721 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  1722;  Warning  against  bad  company 
keeDtng:  a  Sermon,  1726;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Waldron,  1727;  a  Sermon 
on  Uie  believer's  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  1728;  a  Sermon  on  the  payment  of  vows, 
1728;  Directions  to  obtain  salvation,  in  seven  Sermons,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  great  oonoem  of 
New  England,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  a 
dennemte  people  to  pray  for  the  reviving  of  God*s  work,  1734;  a  Sermon  to  two  malefactors, 
1734;  Rleetion  Sermon,  1738;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  1739;  Christ*! 
■Ut  to  the  sinner  while  he  staiids  and  knooks  at  the  door. 
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**  His  common  pulpit  style  was  strong  and  manly ;  bat  his  great  mind  waa  above 
the  affectation  of  language;  though,  sometimes,  upon  a  special  occasion,  he  haa  aufi- 
ciently  shown  he  could  be  polite  and  elegant. 

''  Indeed  his  utterance  was  not  the  most  clear,  and  his  method  and  train  of  reason- 
ing were  not  so  easily  taken  by  common  hearers,  which  might  bring  his  preaching 
under  a  disadvantage  with  some,  but  the  attentive  and  judicious, — ^those  who  diAcera 
the  things  that  differ,  and  approve  things  that  are  excellent,  were  his  greatest  admirers. 
And  every  one  could  see  by  his  action  and  voice,  that  his  heart  was  engaged  in  what 
he  spoke,  and  darned  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men. 

"  In  prayer  he  excelled  himself  and  most  others.  What  warmth,  what  life,  what 
ardours,  did  he  discover  in  this  duty  !  liow  high  were  his  adorations !  How  low  his 
iiumiliations !  How  strong  his  supplications !  How  did  he  (to  use  a  frequent  expres- 
sion of  his  own  in  prayer,)  '  besiege  the  tlirone  of  grace'  with  a  variety  of  spiritual 
pleadings,  especially  on  great  and  solemn  occasions ! 

''In  his  friendships  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  others  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,  he  was  truly  amiable.  He  allowed  some  of  us,  to  whom  he  was  indeed  a  iktlicr, 
the  IVeedom  of  a  brother;  and  his  conversation  had  an  agreeable  mixture  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  serious.  Though  he  did  not  affect  public  ap]x^arances,  and  seldom 
cared  to  go  into  mixed  company,  yet  he  loved  his  friends,  and  relished  the  pleasures 
of  society  as  much  as  any  man:  and  here  he  discovered  that  reading  and  learning 
which  I  have  sometimes  thought  he  endeavoured  to  hide  in  his  public  i>erformances. 

"  A  natural  modesty  covered  his  rich  endowments  from  some,  but  blazoned  them 
to  others;  and  in  him  we  saw  humbleness  of  mind  without  meanness  of  spirit.  Ue 
was  far  from  being  imperious  or  assuming;  yet  had  a  soul  too  great  to  balk  any  tnith 
he  owned,  or  give  up  his  own  judgment  in  deference  to  any.  And  if  his  tcmjier  was 
warm,  it  was  seldom  observed,  but  where  he  thought  the  honour  of  his  great  Master 
and  the  cause  of  truth  concerned; — and  here  zeal  is  certainly  a  commendable  virtue, 
and  indifferency  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  he  has  zealously  espoused  some  of 
the  deserted  and  opposed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  given  this  good  rcason  for  it. — 
that  he  had  felt  the  power  of  them  in  his  soul,  and  his  own  hopes  of  salvation  wvre 
built  upon  them." 

Mr.  Thacher  was  married  in  1708  to  Hannah  Corwin,  but  had  no  child. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  WHITTELSEY  • 

1709—1752. 

Samuel  Whittelsey,  the  yonngest  child  of  John  and  Ruth  (Dudley) 
Whittelsey,  was  born  at  Say  brook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Collegiate  institution  of  Connecticut,  now  Yale  College,  in 
1705,  being  of  the  fourth  class  of  graduates  at  that  institution.  He  com- 
menced preaching  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1709  ;  and,  after  having  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  about  a  year,  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  witJi  the 
Key.  Samuel  Street,  in  May,  1710.  Here  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1752,  just  as  he  was  entering  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1782  till  Ida 
death. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1730 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1730 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  woful  condition  of  impenitent 
souls  in  their  separate  state,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  90o, 
1737. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Whittelsey's  character  is  ftxim  an  obiiiiaiy 
written  by  President  Stiles,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  shortly 
after  his  death : — 

•  Dana's  ( WalUngfoid)  Cent.  Sann.^-StUe's  MSS.— MS.  from  tlie  Rev.  S.  B.  Aittew. 
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9  •  •  •  ttjiQ  was  a  gentleman  of  a  penetrating  genius,  solid  Jadgment  and  es- 
tensive  understanding;  indefatigable  and  unwearied  in  his  application  to  study  and 
liberal  inquiry,  by  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  became  extensive,  his 
knowledge  universal,  and  in  moral  wisdom  he  had  tbw  equals.  Under  the  influence 
of  Christian  principles,  his  soul  tlamed  to  diffusive  benevolence;  he  lived  the  religion 
he  inculcated,  and  recommended  it  by  the  powerful  charms  of  a  virtuous  example. 
Ilia  talents  as  a  preacher  were  singular,  being  master  of  an  engaging  elocution  and 
address,  and  in  compositions  judicious  and  instructive.  He  ministered  intellectnal 
tuod,and  entertained  his  audience  with  the  beaten  oil  of  the  sanctuary.  He  laboured 
with  delight  in  word  and  doctrine.  The  services  and  devotions  of  the  sanctuary  were 
his  iiupreme  pleasure.  In  many  ways,  by  his  extensive  influence,  he  served  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  public  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Happy  in  oflapring  and  a 
well  educated  family,  his  sons,  under  the  advantage  of  liberal  education,  survive  him 
in  his  genius,  improvements  and  Christian  character.  As  a  private  Christian,  he  was 
t*xcmplary,  virtuous  and  pious ;  had  a  natural  reservedness  of  mind  which  rendered 
him  singular  in  bearing  injuries  which  the  best  can't  escape ;  and  when  reviled,  he 
reviled  not  again,  but  retaliated  ingratitude  with  that  meekness  and  goodness  which 
extorted  veneration  from  the  partial,  as  well  as  obtained  a  cheerful  tribute  from  the 
candid  judge  of  merit.  Nor  less  eminent  was  his  patience,  especially  in  the  lengthen- 
ed illness  which  finished  his  life.  The  supports  of  religion  and  a  well  regulated  life 
.shone  in  the  steady  calmness  and  composure  of  his  temper  during  his  illness;  while 
a  mortification  in  his  legs  and  feet,  arising  from  an  ill  state  of  blood  and  general  dis- 
order of  body,  preyed  upon  him,  and  in  a  gradual  decline  extinguished  his  life.  Thus 
died  Samuel  the  prophet,  f\ill  of  days  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  after  he  liad  long  and 
faithfully  served  his  generation,  ho  fell  on  sleep,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  all 
Israel  lamented  him.'' 

Mr.  Whittelsey  was  married  July  1,  1712,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  tlie 
Kev.  Nathaniel  Cbauncy  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  and  grand-daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Chauncy  of  Harvard  College.  She  was  bom  in  1683,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 23,  1737.  They  had  eight  children, — six  of  whom  survived  their 
father.  Two  of  them,  Samuel  and  Channcy,  were  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Samuel,  the  elder  son,  was  bom  in  November,  1714 ;  was  graduated  in 
1729  ;  and  held  the  office  of  Tutor  in  that  institution  from  1732  till  1738. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  his  tutorship  that  he  was  invited  by  the  church 
in  Milford  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew." 
He  accepted  the  call,  but  a  large  minority  in  the  parish  remonstrated  against 
hiB  ordination,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  an  Arminian  in  his  theo- 
logy, and   that  his  preaching  savoured  too  little  of  Christian  experience. 

*  Sajiubl  Akdrbw,  the  ton  of  Samnel  and  Elisabeth  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
January  2V,  1656.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Gbllege  in  1676;  after  which  he  remained  a 
few  yean  as  a  <<  ResiUent  Fellow,"  or  Tutor  in  the  institntioD.  M'blle  he  iras  thus  eogaged,  ht 
waa  called  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  ohorch  in  Milford ;  and  his  ordination  over  that 
efauroh  took  place  on  the  18th  of  November,  1685.  He  found  the  people  in  a  divided  and  dia- 
tanactod  state,  bnt  they  became  happily  united  under  bis  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
pni|iccton,  founders  and  trustees  of  Yale  College ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pienon,  the  first 
Hector  of  the  College,  he  was  appointed  Kector  jpro  ttmport,  till  some  smtable  incumbent  for 
that  ofllce  ooald  be  obtained,  who  should  reside  permanently  at  ^e  institution.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Senior  class  were  removed  to  Milfcrd,  to  be  more  conveniently  and  fully  under  Mr.  Andrew's 
eare  and  instruction.  He  also  presided  at  Commencement,  and  conferred  degrees,  until  a  resident 
Rector  (Cutler)  was  chosen.  Professor  Kingsley  says  of  him, — *'He  was  considered  one  of  the 
beat  aeholars  of  his  time,  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  deserves  to  be 
eooaidered  one  of  its  greatest  as  well  as  earliest  benefactors."  He  held  the  office  of  Trustee  of 
the  College  from  its  foundation  in  1700  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  January  24,  1737-8,  at 
the  age  of  eiffhty-two.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  assembled  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  hj 
order  of  the  General  Court,  for  the  mtrpose  of  adopting  and  recommending  to  the  Churches  a 
general  and  uniform  Confession  (^  Faith;  from  which  convention  emanated  the  well  known 
mannal  of  Church  Discipline,  called  the  <' Saybrook  Platform."  Tradition  and  the  eoncnmttt 
reoofds  of  the  times  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste,  of  studious  haUls 
and  rfpe  scholarship.  He  had  a  lon^  and  prosperous  ministry  at  Milford,  the  benign  resnlta  of 
whidh  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  this  day.  He  was  married  to  AU^il,  the  younecst  daurhtei 
of  Robert  Treat,  Esq.,  who  was,  for  some  time.  Governor  of  Connecticut.  He  had  seven  ohfld- 
iea.-Hlve  sons  snd  two  daughters,  who  lived  to  matori^.  His  eldest  son,  SamrUl,  was  gtada* 
ated  at  Tale  Collese  In  17U,  and  died  in  1738.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Thaotby  Cutler,  afterwards  Rector  of  Yale  College.    Another  was  married  to  Governor  Law  «f 
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Tbe  council  called  to  ordain  him,  were  divided  in  their  judgment  of  the  case ; 
and  his  ordination  was  finally  the  resnlt  of  a  compromise,  which  resulted,  after 
all,  in  the  formation  of  a  second  society.  He  was  ordained  Novemher  8, 1788, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  October  22,  1768.  His.  widow,  who  was  a  lady  of  high  intel- 
lecfeual  and  moral  qualities,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Jabei 
Hamlin,  of  Middletown,  who  was,  for  many  years,  distinguished  in  civil 
life. 


■«•- 


JARED  ELIOT  • 

1709—1763. 

Jarsd  Eliot  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  of  Rozborj. 
and  the  son  of  the  Key.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  Conn.  Of  the  latter, 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Ruggles  says,  that  he  was  **for  many  years,  tho  conspicii- 
nus  minister  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  whose  great  abilities  as  a  Divine,  i 
politician  and  a  physician,  were  justly  admired,  not  only  among  his  own 
people  but  throughout  the  Colony,  where  his  praises  are  in  the  churches  to 
this  day." 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  November  7, 
1685.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  under  President  Pie^ 
son,  and  before  the  College  was  yet  removed  from  Killingworth.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1709,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Killingworth,  as  suooe^ 
sor  to  Mr.  Pierson, — in  which  relation  he  continued  till  his  death,  whick 
took  place,  April  22,  1763.  He  was  ati  eminent  physician,  as  well  an  cler- 
gyman, and  therefore  was  commonly  known  as  Doctor  Eliot.  He  was  a  Fel- 
low of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 

In  the  year  1722,  the  day  after  Commencement  at  Yale  CoUec^e,  a  p&per 
was  presented  to  the  clergy  and  others  assembled  in  the  College  libnrj. 
signed  by  several  prominent  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  among  whom  wzs 
Dr.  Eliot,  expressing  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation. At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  October  following, 
agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  both  clergy  and  laitj. 
The  result  was  that,  while  several  of  the  individuals  who  had  beforr 
expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  declared  that  their  doubts  had  given  place 
to  a  thorough  change  of  opinion,  and  avowed  themselves  Episcopalians,  Pr. 
Eliot  and  two  or  three  others  acknowledged  that  their  difficulties  were 
removed,  and  they  accordingly  remained  in  connection  with  the  Congregs- 
tional  Church. 

The  following  account  of  Dr.  Eliot  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Thacher^s  Affle^ 
#  loan  Medical  Biography  : — 

"  He  was  unquestionably  the  first  physician  in  his  day  in  Connecticot,  and  was  (Br 
last  clerical  physjcian  of  eminence,  probably  in  New  England.  He  was  an  exceUort 
botanist,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  scientiflc  and  practical  agriculturist.  Hf 
introduced  the  white  mulberry  into  Connecticut,  and  with  it  the  silk  worm ;  tnd  p«^ 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  subject.    He  was  also  a  mineralogist,  and,  in  1761,  rtcti^ 

*  Boggles'  Fan.  8erm.— Thachcr'i  Med.  Biog  — Mass.  Hist.  GoU.,  2d  series.— Kliot'S  Bi^*  ^ 
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flronl  a  Society  in  London  a  gold  medal,  as  a  preminm  for  his  discorery  of  a  process 
of  extracting  iron  from  black  sand.  He  was  the  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  several  other  philosophical  characters  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  was,  howeycr,  in  his  life  time,  more  known  to  the  public 
as  a  physician,  and  was  very  eminent  for  his  judgment  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
chronic  complaints.  In  these  he  appears  to  have  been  more  extensively  consulted  than 
any  other  physician  *in  New  England,  frequently  visiting  every  county  of  Connect- 
icut, and  being  often  called  to  Boston  and  Newport.  He  was  a  good  linguist,  and 
from  the  libraries  Iclt  by  him  and  his  coteinporaries,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  th** 
habit  of  reading  and  studying  Hippocrates,  Gelsus,  Galen,  Aretieus,  &c.,  in  the  origi- 
nals. Some  very  humorous  anecdotes  are  still  related,  which  serve  to  show  that  he 
managed  melancholies  and  maniacs  with  great  ingenuity  and  success.  All  of  Dr. 
Eliot*s  science  and  philosophy  was  of  the  practical  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  infant  country.  He  published  agricultural  essays,  and  devised  various 
ways  fur  draining  swamps  in  the  interior,  and  also  for  reclaiming  marshes  from  the 
sea.  He  was  very  industrious  and  methodical,  and  was  peculiarly  careful  that  what- 
ever he  undertook  should  be  well  executed.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  could 
be  successful  in  such  a  variety  of  pursuits  as  those  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  for  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  failed  in  any  imi>ortant  undertaking.  Ho  possessed  a  very  large 
estate  in  land,  which  consisted  of  farms  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  or  rather 
Colony.  These  were  generally  better  cultivated,  and  furnished  more  profits,  than 
those  of  his  neiglibours.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  talents  as  a  clergyman.  *  *  *  *  So  conscientious  was  he  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  minister,  that  he  always  so  contrived  his  journies  as  to  be,  if  possible, 
with  his  people  every  Sunday ;  and  for  forty  successive  years  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
istry, he  never  omitted  preaching  either  at  home  or  abroad  on  the  Lord's  day.  Dr. 
E.  resided  on  the  main  road  IVom  New  York  to  Boston,  and  was  always  visited  by  Dr. 
Franklin  when  he  was  journeying  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  litera- 
ry and  religious  characters  of  his  day,  who  always  met  with  a  very  affectionate  I'ecep- 
lion  in  his  hospitable  mansion.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  charities,  and  many  of 
liw  medical  services  were  performed  gratuitously. 

*'  It  is  mentioned  of  him  that,  though  an  ardent  iViend  of  his  country,  and  a  great 
patron  of  improvements,  and  though,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  philosopher,  a  physician 
and  a  Trustee  of  Yale  College,  his  influence  with  the  public  was  very  great,  and  his 
opinions  and  advice  much  esteemed,  yet  he  always  avoided  interfering  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  any  of  the  purely  political  struggles  of  his  day." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  at  Dr.  Eliot's  fune- 
ral by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boggles  of  Guilford: — 

"His  person  was  well  proportioned.  The  dignity  and  gravity  and  openness  of  his 
countenance  were  plain  indications  of  the  penetration  and  g^atness  of  his  mind,  and 
t lie  agreeable  turn  of  his  conversation.  He  was  favoured  with  an  excellent  bodily 
constitution;  capable  of  enduring  all  the  fatigues  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
without  sensible  rela.xation  or  weariness,  which  he  faithfully  improved  in  activity  and 
incessant  application,  in  a  great  variety  of  scenes  of  life.  Idleness  was  his  aohor- 
ronce;  but  every  portion  of  time  was  filled  with  action  by  him.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
111*  day  has  slept  so  little,  and  done  so  much,  in  so  great  a  variety.      •     •      •      •    • 

"  Uis  endowments  of  mind  were  no  less  superior  than  his  bodily  vigour.  •  •  •  • 
Always  active,  always  briglit  and  pleasant;  what  is  seldom  found  in  one  mind,  yet  in 
iiini  were  happily  united,  a  large  understanding,  solid  and  true  judgment,  deep  pene- 
tration and  a  rich  and  florid  invention  and  fancy.  All  these  he  improved  to  the  noblest 
imri)oscs;  the  service  and  honour  of  God,  the  real  good  or  entertainment  of  his  fellow 
meu;  perhaps  no  man  has  in  his  day  spent  so  long  a  life  and  so  active,  in  a  disinter- 
ested and  perpetual  endeavour  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  world  round  about 
liim. 

**Ue  had  a  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  adapted  for  conversation,  and  happily  accom- 
modated to  the  pleasures  of  social  life.  *  *  *  No  less  agreeably  charming  and 
cng^i^ng  was  his  company,  accommodated  to  every  person  under  every  circumstance: 
nothing  affocted,  nothing  assuming:  it  was  all  nature  and  shined  with  wisdom:  that 
perhaps  no  person  ever  left  his  company  dissatisfied,  or  without  being  pleased  with  it. 
*  *  *  As  he  was  early  consecrated  to  the  immediate  service  of  his  Master  and 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  Divinity  he  made  his  first  and  principal  study:  ho 
understood  what  he  preached  to  others  in'a  very  large  compass  of  knowledge  in  the? 
theory  of  theology.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polemic  writings  of  the  ablest  and 
hcst  authors;  and  he  was  herewith  an  excellent  critic  in  its  true  sense,  retaining  what 
U  solid  and  useftil  in  it,  and  leaving  the  other  parts  of  it  as  refuse  productions.    • 

*  •  He  was  truly  a  good  preacher  in  a  proper  sense:  though  he  never  studied  to 
•hine  in  rhcioriC;  and  the  enticing  words  of  men's  wisdom,  yet  his  discourses  were 
^vavs  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  com- 
mnnieated  his  ideaS|  were  animatedj  entertaining  and  always  engaging  the  attention. 
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His  varions  printed  dlflcoarset  are  a  testimony  to  his  talenta;  and  that  noble  disconntt 
upon  the  two  witnesses,  which  he  has  favoured  the  world  with,  gives  a  lasting  proof 
that  he  was  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  learned  and  greatest  preacher  in  his  gifts  and 
powers.  And  perhaps  no  minister's  preaching,  take  it  in  the  whole  compass  of  it,  was 
more  useful  and  profitable  to  his  hearers. 

'^  What  renders  his  memory  peculiarly  dear,  is,  that  he  was  a  great  fVicnd  to  his 
country  in  its  civil  and  religious  interests;  and  a  hearty  friend  to  the  religious  oonsta- 
tution  of  these  churches  in  its  doctrines  and  discipline.    The  great  doctrines  of  Gospel 
frrtice  in  the  salvation  of  perishing  sinners  were  peculiarly  delightful  to  him:  and  order 
and  peace  in  the  churches  was  what  he  studied  and  promoted,  and  as  he  had  often 
«>ccasioo,  heartily  laboured  for  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting.     As  lie 
was  sound  in  the  faith  according  to  the  true  character  of  orthodoxy,  so  he  was  of  a 
truly  catholic  and  Christian  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  it.    Difference  in  opinion  as  to 
religious  principles,  was  no  obstruction  to  a  hearty  practice  of  the  great  law  of  love. 
benevolence  and  true  goodness  to  man,  to  every  man;  nor  of. Christian  charity  to  tbe 
whole  household  of  faith.    Them  he  received  whom  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  received; 
abhorring  narrowness  and  the  mean  contractedness  of  a  party  spirit,  but  heartily  loved 
and  freely  practised  in  word  and  behaviour  the  great  law  of  true  liberty.     As  he 
thouglit  and  judged  freely  for  himself,  he  was  persuaded  that  every  man  had  the  same 
right;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  sentiments  freely,  he  IcMked 
upon  it  as  the  right  of  every  body  as  well  as  himself  so  to  do.    Hence  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  all  imposition  and  arbitrary  dominion  over  other  men's  faith ;  howsoever  the 
pretence  was  painted  with  the  fair  show  of  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  or  contending  for  tfar 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.    Hence  he  was  free  from  all  bitter  words,  or  reproach- 
ful reflections;  but  spake,  judged  and  acted  freely  without  fear  or  restraint,  but  frosi 
the  great  law  of  prudence,  which  he  ever  exemplarily  practised.    By  this  upright  con- 
duct he  gained  the  esteem,  confidence  and  good  will  of  persons  of  every  denomination, 
who  were  fond  of  his  company,  and  valued  his  friendship  highly.'' 

The  following  are  his  publications : — The  two  Witnesses ;  or  Religion 
supported  by  reason  and  revelation :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  New  London  county  at  Lyme,  1735.  Connecticut  Election  Sermon, 
1788.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Smithson,  1738.  A  Sermon 
on  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Augostiis 
Eliot,  1748.  An  Essay  upon  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England.  2d  ed., 
1760.     Continuation  of  the  foregoing  Essay,  1749. 

Jared  Eliot  was  married,  October  26,  1710,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smithson  of  Guilford.  She  died  February  18,  1761,  aged  siztj- 
eight.  They  had  eleven  children.  Two  sons  were  graduated  at  Yale  C<^- 
lege, — Samuel y  graduated  in  1735,  was  a  physician,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1741, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  for  his  health ;  and  Augustus,  graduated  in 
1740,  was  also  a  physician,  and  died  at  Saybrook,  November  26,  1747. 
Hannahy  Jared  Eliot's  second  daughter,  was  married  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ghde  of  Killingworth,  June  6,  1789,  and  died  January  27,  178L 
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SAMUEL   PHILLIPS  * 

1710—1771. 

Sahubl  Phillips  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
Kowley,  and  the  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Emerson)  Phillips  of 
Salem,  where  he  was  born,  February  17,  (0.  S.)  1690.  His  father's  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  goldsmith.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Emerson,  the  minister  of  Gloucester.  He  was  prepared  for  College 
by  the  famous  *'  Master  Emerson,"  nephew  of  the  clergyman  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  July,  1704,  and  took  his 
first  degree  in  July,  1708,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  one  year  after  his 
graduation,  he  was  occupied  as  a  teacher  at  Chebacco  ;  and  then  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his 
theological  studies.  Having  preached  transiently  at  several  different 
places,  he  was  invited  to  the  South  parish  of  Andover,  and  began  to  preach 
there  in  April,  1710,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  But,  being  unwill- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  pastoral  charge,  while  so  young,  he 
was  not  ordained  till  October  17,  1711 ;  on  which  occasion  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  himself  from  Ezekiel  iii.  17.  The  clergymen  constituting  the 
ordaining  council,  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Paysont  of  Rowley,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Green  t  of  Salem  village,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes^  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Phillips'  ministry  continued 
through  a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  He  died  June  5,  1771,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Phillips'  character  is  from  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Abbot,  D.  P.,  of  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  who,  though  he  does  not  personally 
remember  Mr.  Phillips,  has  known  many  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  has 
spent  several  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  field  of  labour  : — 

"Mr.  Phillips  was  endued  with  good  powers  of  mind,  and  was  a  diligent,  faithAil 
and  xuetnX  minister.  He  early  acquired  the  habit  of  order,,  industry  and  economy  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much  and 
obtain  his  object.  Thongh  he  sacredly  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  his  salary  was  small,  yet  he  educated  his  family  liberally, 
and  accumulated  a  large  estate.  In  his  opinions  he  was  a  Galvinist  of  the  old  school. 
Ai  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
indoctrinate  his  people  in  sentiments  which  he  deemed  correct  and  important,  but  to 
lead  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties.  Being  strongly  attached  to  his 
views  of  Christianity,  he  exerted  himself  to  defend  and  propagate  them,  both  by 

*  Abbot's  Hist,  of  Andorer.'Wimer's  S«nnon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Phillips. 

t  Kdwabd  Patboh,  a  son  of  Edward  Payson,  was  bom  at  Roxbuiy,  Jane  20,  1657:  was 
graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1677;  was  ordained  at  Rowley,  October  25,  1682;  and  died 
Aegofi  22,  1732,  in  bis  seventy-sixth  year. 

t  JoBiPH  Orbkn  wasgradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehareh 
at  Salem  village,  Nov.  10,  1698;  and  died  Oct.  26,  1715,  aged  forty.  He  married  Klisabetb, 
daughter  of  Um  Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  of  Wenham>  who  survived  him  and  afterwards  married  the 
Rev.  William  Brattle  of  Cambridge. 

$  Thomas  Stmxbs,  the  son  of  ue  Rev.  Zechariah  Symmes  of  Bradford,  was  bom  Feb.  1, 1678; 
was  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1698;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Boxford,  Dee.  80, 
1702;  was  dismissed  in  17u8,  and  sneoeeded  bis  father  at  Bradford  the  tame  year;  and  died  Oet. 
ft)  1725,  io  his  fortv-eighth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  rigorons  and  highly  onltivated  intellect  and 
aniacnt  piety,  and  was  an  earnest,  popular  and  sneoesaful  preacher.  He  pablisbed  a  Diseoarse 
entitled  "Monitor  to  delaying  Sinners;"  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1720;  a  Sermon  at  the 
wdiaatioii  of  Joseph  Emenon,  1721 ;  a  Disoonrse  oonoeming  prejudice  in  matters  of  religkm, 
1722;  Joeo-serious  Dialogue  on  Singinc,  1723;  on  the  support  of  Ministers,  1724:  Historical 
■CBoirs  of  the  late  fight  at  Piggwack,  vnth  a  Sermon  oecasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  brave  Capt. 
John  Lovtwelly  and  several  of  hiis  valiant  eompany  in  the  late  heitno  action  there,  1725. 
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preaching  and  writingi  and  to  guard  his  peoplo  against  opinions  oontrary  to  ibem. 
His  anxiety  on  this  subject  may  easily  be  seen  in  some  of  his  last  publications.  Uii 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  protracted  beyond  what  is  usual  at  tlio  present  day.  Uis 
hour  glass  was  turned  at  the  commencement  of  his  sermon » and  the  last  sands  ran  out 
liefore  its  conclusion.  It  was  bis  practice  to  call  at  every  house  in  his  parish  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  he  often  carried  Madam  with  him  in  these  parochial  visits.  They 
usually  rode  together  on  the  same  horse,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  lie 
bad  much  influence  in  persuading  parents  to  attend  to  parental  duties  and  household 
worship.  The  people  auring  bis  ministry  were  remarkably  united,  and  his  parish  w%n 
fVee  ft-om  sectaries.  Though  a  man  of  considerable  humour,  yet  there  was  an  apparent 
sternness,  which  caused  undue  fear  in  raaoy  of  his  peonle,  and  especially  in  the 
young.  Constant  intimacy  and  tVicndship  were  maintained  with  the  ministers  of  the 
North  parish,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  him  and  the  younger  Barnard  are 
remembered  and  often  relocated.  A  monthly  lecture  in  the  town,  preached  alternate- 
ly in  each  parish,  was  commenced  in  their  ministry,  which  was  continued  more  than 
sixty  years.  Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  respected  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
was  frequently  invited  to  preach  on  public  occasions." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Phillips'  publications  : — Elegy  upon  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Noyes  and  Qeorge  Curwen,  1718.  A  word  in  season,  or 
duty  of  a  people  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  glorious  God,  1727. 
Advice  to  a  child,  1729.  The  History  of  the  Saviour,  1738.  The  ortho- 
dox Christian,  or  a  child  well  instructed,  1738.  A  minister's  address  to  his 
people,  1739.  A  Preface  to  the  Rev.  J.  Barnard's  funeral  sermon  of  Mr. 
Abiel  Abbot,  1739.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  living 
water  to  be  had  for  asking,  1750.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1750. 
A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Samuel  Chandler*  at  Gloucester,  1751.  A 
Sermon  on  the  sinner's  refusal  to  come  to  Christ  reproved,  1753.  A  S^*- 
mon  on  the  necessity  of  God's  drawing  in  order  to  men's  coming  unto  Christ, 
1753.  Convention  Sermon,  1753.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan 
Holt  t  at  Danvers,  1759.  Seasonable  advice  to  a  neighbour  in  a  dialogue, 
1761.  Address  to  young  people  in  a  dialogue,  1763.  A  Dbcourse  on  Justif- 
cation  delivered  in  Boston,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  Suicide,  after  the  death  of 
David  Gray,  1767. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  Hannah  White  of  Haverhill,  Janoary  7, 
1712.  She  died  January  11,  1778,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 
They  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Samuel,  was  born  February  13,  1715,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1734.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hotisc  of  Representatives,  and  of 
the  Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  founder,  in  connection  with  one 
of  his  brothers,  of  the  Academy  at  Andovcr  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  married  July  11,  1738,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theodore  Barnard, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  and  died 
August  21,  1790,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second  son,  John,  waa  bom 
December  27,  (O.  S.)  1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1785. 
After  having  kept  the  public  school  at  Andover,  and  in  some  other  towos^ 
he  became  a  preacher  and  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Leaving  theologioal 
pursuits,  he  went  to  reside  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile life,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  private  Latin  school.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business ;  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Second  church  in  Bxeler, 
and  in  1747  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  its  pastor.     He  was  one  of 

•64MUBL  Chahdlrr  wm  »  DftUve  of  Andover;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  OoUes«  ia  ITU; 
wu  ordained  over  the  second  parish  of  York,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1743}  wu  diimiaHd  in  17SI;  aad 
wu  initalled  at  Oloueester,  Maak,  Not.  13th,  the  nine  year;  and  died  April  16,  im^tfei 
■ixtjT -three.    He  poblished  a  Thankagiying  Secnoo,  1 759. 

t  Kathav  Holt  wae  a  native  of  Aadorer;  waa  graduated  at  Harraid  CoOege  in  1757;  mi 
otdained  pastor  of  the  ohnnh  at  Daaven,  Jan.  8,  lt59;  and  died  Avg.  2,  179S»  ag^A^- 
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f  the  Jiuftioea  of  the  peaoe  for  the  ProTinoe  of  New  HampBhiie,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  State.  Besides  assisting  his 
brother  Samuel  in  founding  the  Academy  at  Andoyer,  and  subsequently 
making  a  donation  to  that  institution  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  he 
established  a  professorship  of  Divinity  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  Phillips  Academy  of  Exeter. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1777.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Samh  Gilman,  relict  of  Nicholas 
Oilman,  Esq.,  and  after  her  decease,  to  the  relict  of  Dr.  Hale  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  survived  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either  marriage. 
He  died  April  21,  1795,  aged  seventy-five.  William^  the  third  and 
youngest  chUd,  was  bom  June  ^5,  (0.  S.)  1722.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
became  an  apprentice  to  Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Boston ;  and,  after  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  married,  June  13, 
1744,  his  late  master's  eldest  daughter,  Abigail  Bromfield,  a  lady  eminent 
for  virtue  and  piety.  He  became  one  of  the  most  active,  successful  and 
opulent  merchants  in  the  United  States.  He  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
measures  which  preceded  and  attended  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  demand  of  Qov.  Hutchinson  that  the  tea  should  be  sent  back 
to  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  forming  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  for  ratifying 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  frequently  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate.  He  was  for  many 
jeaiB  a  deacon  in  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  and  sustained  a  high  char- 
acier  for  integrity,  piety  and  benevolence.  He  had  eight  children,  only 
four  of  whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood.    He  died  in  January,  1804* 


■♦•- 


EDWAKD  WIGGLESWORTH  • 

1712—1766. 

KnwABD  WiQQLss WORTH  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth, 
and  was  bom  at  Maiden  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  class- 
ical attainments,  and  had  a  high  standing  for  general  scholarship.  He 
remained  at  Cambridge  after  his  graduation,  studied  Theology,  and  was  in 
due  time  licensed  to  preach  ;  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  as 
a  teacher  in  Boston.  Though  he  had  not  the  kind  of  talent  as  a  preacher, 
that  most  attracts  the  multitude,  be  was  listened  to  with  great  delight  by 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  hearers.  He  preached  in  various  parbhes,  for 
■everal  years,  but  never  became  a  settled  pastor.  When  Thomas  Hollis  of 
London  established  the  professorship  of  Theology,  bearing  his  name,  in 
Harvard  College,  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  others  most  interested  were 
directed  to  Mr.  Wiggleswsorth,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  that  important 
pUce.  Dr.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis,  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  man  of 
known  and  exemplary  piety,  literature,  modesty,  meekness,  and  other  Chris- 
tian ornaments  ;*'  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  he  earnestly  reoom- 

•  Appletoii>f  FoD.  Sorm.— Pebw^i  Hisl.  Harr.  OoU.— Qobifly*!  do.-H3tU«i>  MSB. 
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mends  to  Mr.  Hollis  to  nominate  him  as  the  first  Professor.  This  reqoeM 
having  been  complied  with,  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Overseers,  Jan* 
nary  24,  1722,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  following,  he  was  pnbliely 
indncted  into  office  in  the  College  Hall.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  he  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  old,  and  had  been  ont  of  College 
upwards  uf  eleven  years. 

At  the  time  of  hits  election  ss  Professor  it  was  '*  Ordered  by  the  Orer- 
seers  that  a  minute  be  taken  and  recorded  of  the  several  heads  in  Divinity, 
upon  which  the  Corporation  examined  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  He  appeared 
before  the  Corporation  and  declared  his  assent,  I.  To  Br.  Ames'  Medulla 
TheologisB  ;  II.  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  contained  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  ;  III.  To  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Chnrch  of  England ; — 
more  particularly  1.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  2.  To  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  8.  To  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination ;  4.  To  the  doctrine  of  special  efficacious  Grace  ;  5.  To  the 
Divine  right  of  infant  baptism.*' 

In  1723,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Cutler  as  Rector  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, but  declined  the  appointment.  In  1724,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  which  office  he  held  till  hb  death.  In 
1780,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  one  of  the.  most  prominent  writers  in  the 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  In  1745,  he  wrote  an  ''Answer  to  Mr.  White- 
field's  reply  to  the  College  Testimony,"  which  was  characterized  by  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  attracted  great  attention.  In  1754,  he  delivered  two 
Lectures  upon  "  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary ministers  of  Christ ;"  which  were  called  forth  by  Mr.  Whitefield's 
preaching  at  Cambridge,  and  were  printed  by  request  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  not  a  little  afflicted  by  deafness  ;  but,  though  this 
prevented  him  from  exercising  to  the  best  advantage  his  fine  talent  for  con- 
versation, it  perhaps  made  him  more  conversant  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  throagh  their  works.  His  constitution  was  not  robust ;  and,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  suffered  much  from  ill  health,  as  well  as  other 
painful  domestic  visitations ;  but  he  sustained  himself  in  uniform  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  benevolence ;  fat, 
though  his  annual  income  never  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds,  and  often 
fell  much  short  of  it,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  appropriate  one  tenth  of  all  that 
he  received  to  charitable  and  religious  purposes.  He  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Wboi 
asked  by  Dr.  Appleton,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  the  day  before  he  died, 
"  whether  his  faith  and  hope  remained  strong  and  steady,"  he  calmly  replied, 
that  '*  he  thought  he  could  say  that,  in  some  good  measure,  he  had  walked 
before  Otod  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart ;  and  although  there  had  been 
many  defects  and  failings  in  his  life,  yet  he  hoped  and  believed  that  through 
Christ  he  should  be  accepted."  He  died  January  16,  1765,  in  the  sevens- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  professorship.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  not  only  from  Cambridge,  but 
from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  corpse,  preceded  by  the  students,  was 
carried  into  the  chapel,  and  an  oration  in  Latin  was  pronounced  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  a  fuM* 
ral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Appleton  horn  II.  Cor.  Till.  18.    Both  of 
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these  tributes  to  his  memory  were  published ;  as  was  also  a  **  Poetical 
Essay,"  in  blank  verse,  by  Joseph  Willard,  then  a  Senior  Sophister,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  for  some  time.  Commissioner  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety for  propagating  the  Oospel  among  the  Indians,  but  resigned  the  office 
about  ten  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  his  increasing  deafness.  He 
was  also  chosen  one  of  the  Scotch  deputation  for  propagating  Christian  know- 
ledge, but  declined  the  proffered  honour  on  the  same  account. 

Dr.  W/s  publications,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  following : 
Sober  remarks  on  a  modest  proof  of  the  order  and  government  settled  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  Church,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  duration 
of  future  punishment,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  HoUis, 
Esq.,  1731.  A  seasonable  Caveat  against  believing  every  spirit :  Two  Lec- 
tures in  Harvard  College,  '1735.  A  Sermon  after  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737.  An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam*s  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  1738.  The  sovereignty  of  Ood  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mercy,  &c.:  Two  public  Lectures  in  Harvard  College,  1741. 
Some  evidences  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  in  the  new 
public  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1755.  Dudleian  Lecture,  1757.  The 
doctrine  of  reprobation  briefly  considered,  1763. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Chauncy,  in 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Stiles,  dated  May  6,  1768,  enumerating  some  of  the 
greater  lights  of  New  England : — 

"  I  wonder  I  should  not  till  now  think  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  Hollisian  Professor  of 
XMvinitj  at  our  Cambridge  College,  as  he  was  one  of  my  ^st  friends  and  longest 
acquaintance,  and  had  courage  to  speak  honourably  of  me  in  the  New  Light  time 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so.  He  was  some  years  usher  in  the  grammar  school  in 
Boston.  He  left  this  employment  with  a  design  to  settle  in  the  ministry ;  and  took  a 
chamber  at  College  about  the  time  I  was  graduated  there.  He  lived  at  College  some 
years  before  there  was  an  opportunity  of  his  being  chosen  into  the  professorship;  all 
which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  many  times  a  week  in  company  with  him, 
and  since  that  time.  I  familiarly  corresponded  with  him,  by  speech  or  writing,  till  he 
died.  He  is  highly  deserving  of  being  remembered  with  honour,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  character  as  a  man  of  learning,  piety,  usefulness  in  his  day,  strength  of  mind, 
largeness  of  understanding,  and  an  extraordinary  talent  at  reasoning  with  clearness 
and  the  most  nerrous  cogency,  but  on  account  also  of  his  catholic  spirit  and  conduct, 
notwithstanding  great  temptations  to  the  contrary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  candid 
men  you  ever  saw :  Air  removed  from  bigotry,  no  ways  rigid  in  his  attachment  to  any 
scheme,  yet  steady  to  his  own  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  charitable  to  others, 
though  they  widely  differed  from  him.  He  was,  in  one  word,  a  truly  great  and  exceU 
lent  man." 

The  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  writes  thus  conoem- 

ing  him,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  under  date  of  May  5,  1831 : — 

'*  We  attended  his  theological  lectures,  both  in  the  chapel  for  all  the  students,  and 
in  the  hall  to  the  two  senior  classes.  His  lectures  to  the  latter  were  confined  to  the 
subject  of  the  Thirty-Nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  those  lectures  the 
Professor  did  not  take  a  t«zt  of  Scripture,  but  took  some  particular  article  of  thai 
creed,  and  discoursed  ttom  it.  His  lecture  was  very  short.*  He  had  no  prayer  nor 
any  other  service.    He  had  a  very  excellent  talent  for  satire.'' 

Dr.  Wigglesworth's  son,  Edward ^  succeeded  him  in  the  Theological 
chair.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1749  ;  was  a  tutor,  when 
his  father  died,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasion- 

*  The  braviiy  of  his  leetore  is  probably  to  be  aeeoimted  for  by  a  vote  of  the  OvefSMis  paaed 
Qsi.  7,  l740,—<<  That  it  be  reoommended  to  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  that  in  pnnidnghis  eoone  of 
Uvialty  In  his  pabUe  lectunsy  he  be  raon  eondsa  In  tEi  several  subjects  ha  treaU  npon." 
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ed  by  his  death.  His  inauguration  took  place  on  the  16th  of  Ootober^ 
1765.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop  in  1779,  he  was  eleoted  Fellow  of 
the  Corporation.  When  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  the  Gespel 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America  established  a  corresponding  Board  in 
Boston,  he  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Amei^can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1791,  he  resign- 
ed his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection,  by  which  he 
was  disqualified  for  its  duties,  but  he  was  continued  a  professor  emeritus 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1794.  He  publiahed 
Calculations  on  American  population  ;  with  a  table  of  estimating  the  annnal 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  British  Colonies,  1775 ;  Dudleian  Lec- 
ture before  Harvard  College,  November  5,  1777 ;  The  hope  of  immortali- 
ty :  a  sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop, 
1779.  The  second  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  like  his  father,  distingoiabed  for 
his  learning,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College. 


-••- 


JOSEPH  SEWALL,  D.  D  * 

1713—1769. 

Joseph  Sswall  was  bom  in  Boston,  August  15,  (0.  S.)  1688.  His 
father  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was,  for  many  years,  a  Jndge,  and 
for  several.  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hull,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  and  for  some  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1707. 
His  mind  was  early  brought  under  a  religious  influence,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  belonged  to  a  family  of  great  civil  and  worldly  consideration, 
he  preferred  the  ministry  to  any  other  profession.  Having  gone  through  a 
course  of  theological  study  at  Cambridge,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  with  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  as  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  September,  1713;  the 
ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  himself.  His  father,  Judge  Sewall,  in 
making  a  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  says, — 

"  Mr,  Pemberton  made  an  august  speech,  showing  the  validity  and  antfqnity  of 
New  English  ordinations.  Afterwards,  he  prayed,  ordained,  and  gave  the  Charge 
excellently.  Then  Dr.  Increase  Mather  made  a  notable  speech,  gave  the  Right  Ilaud 
of  Fellowship,  and  prayed. '' 

In  1724,  Mr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Lcverett,  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  urge  his  acceptance,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  church  to  his  removal ;  but  the  church  declaring  *'  their  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  their  pastor,  he  gave  his  answer  in  the  negative."  In 
1728,  upon  Dr.  Colman*s  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  resigned 

•  Ohaanoy's  Fan.  Seim.— Wiaatr'i  Hist.  Diso.— Sliol's  Blog.  PleU 
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it  in  1766.  He  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  College  in  yarious 
wajs.  Having  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  he,  for  many  years  in  sno- 
oession,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pious,  indigent  stu- 
dents ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1764,  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  College 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burnt,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
to  aid  in  repairing  the  loss,  by  presenting  to  the  institution  a  large  number 
of  valuable  books. 

He  was  distinguished  above  almost  any  other  man  of  his  time  for  devo- 
tional fervour,  and  simple  and  earnest  engagedness  in  his  work.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  **  the  good  Dr.  Sewall,"  and  sometimes  as  "the  weep- 
ing prophet."  Into  the  revival  of  1740  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart, 
and,  without  endorsing  all  Whitefield's  extravagancies,  he  cordially  welcom<* 
ed  him  to  hb  pulpit,  co-operated  with  him  in  his  measures,  and  gave  him 
the  full  influence  of  his  general  approval. 

In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Sewall  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  also  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  ''Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge*'; 
and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honourable  Corporation 
in  London,  ''for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts 
adjacent." 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  had  no  less  than  four  col- 
leagues,— ^namely,  Ebeneser  Pemberton,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander  Cum- 
ming,  and  John  Blair.  Though  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  a£fi&ction 
with  all  of  them,  Mr.  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  associated  the  longest,  would 
seem  to  have  stood  highest  in  his  regard.  They  were  accustomed  to  spend 
a  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  before  every  communion,  and  a  season  preced- 
ing the  transaction  of  any  important  business  in  the  church,  in  united 
prayer.  The  following  entries  illustrative  of  this  practice,  occur  in  Dr. 
Sewall*s  journal : — 

"  1721-2,  January  6.  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed  together,  as  is  usual  before  the  sac- 
ramont  of  the  Lord's  Sapi>er.  Lord  hear  our  prayers."  "  1722,  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Prince 
and  I  met  together  and  prayed  to  God  for  direction  and  assistance  relating  to  the  fast  to 
bo  kept  ty  the  church  we  stand  related  to."  **  1728-9,  January  18.  The  church 
being  to  meet  relating  to  the  aflkirs  of  the  new  building,  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed 
together.    O  Lord,  hear,  guide  and  govern  our  affairs  in  mercy." 

Dr.  Sewall  retained  his  mental  faculties,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily 
health,  till  he  had  reached  the  period  of  four  score  years.  He  preached  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  completed  that  period ;  but  on  the  very  next 
Sabbath,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. After  lingering  some  months  in  great  debility,  he  died  in  the  utmost 
peace,  June  27,  1769,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  I  once  conversed 
with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  attended  him  during  the 
last  night  of  his  life ;  and  she  represented  the  tranquillity  of  his  departure 
as  in  admirable  keeping  with  his  exalted  piety.  A  Sermon  was  preached 
in  reference  to  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaunoy,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  John  Eliot,  who  must  have  known  Dr.  Sewall  in  early  life,  gives  the 

following  account  of  him : — 

"  He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  while  he  was  here  upon 
earth ;  he  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his 
age  as  well  as  for  his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy.  The  rising 
generation  looked  upon  him  with  reverence,  and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 
hin  name.  lie  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  famous  John  Calvin.  lie  dwelt  upon  the 
great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conversation ;  and  dreaded  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions  In  this  country,  which  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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our  fkthers.    Hence  he  wad  no  friend  to  free  inquiries,  or  to  ftny  discnssioii  of  theolo- 
gical opinions,  which  were  held  true  by  the  first  Reformers.    His  adnce  to  students 
In  Diyinity  was  to  read  the  Bible,  always  with  a  comment,  such  as  Mr.  Henry^  or 
Archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  great  pte- 
decessor,Mr.  Willard,  whose  Body  of  Divinity  was  then  in  great  repute.  Though  he  so 
often  preached  the  doctriues  of  the  Gospel,  yet  he  never  entered  into  any  curious 
speculations ;  his  object  was  to  impress  upon  people  what  they  should  believe,  and 
how  they  must  live,  to  be  eternally  happy.    His  sermons  were  pathetic;  and  the  pious 
strains  of  his  prayers,  as  well  as  preaching,  excited  serious  attention,  and  made  a 
devout  assembly.    His  character  was  uniform ;  and  the  observation  has  often  been 
made,  if  he  entered  into  company,  something  serious  or  good  dropped  from  hia  lips. 
'  His  very  presence  banished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  aud  solemnized  the  minds  of 
aU  those  who  were  with  him.'        •••••••••• 

"  Although  Dr.  Sewall  was  more  remarkable  for  his  piety  than  his  learning,  yet  be 
was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interest 
and  reputation  of  the  College.  He  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  He  could  write 
handsomely  in  Latin,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  read  many  authors  in  tliat 
language." 

Dr.  Sewall  waa  married,  October  29,  1713,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walley, 
who  died  before  her  second  husband.  Only  one  of  his  children  sarvived 
him, — a  son,  Samuel^  who  was  bom  in  1715,  was  graduated  at  Harwd 
College  in  1733,  and  died  in  1771.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
church,  from  1763  to  1771.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  Sewall, 
LLD.,  the  third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  bj 
the  name  of  Sewall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Sewall's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on 
family  religion,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneier 
Pemberton,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wait  Winlhrop, 
1717.  A  Sermon  entitled  '' A  Caveat  against  covetousness,*'  1718.  An 
Election  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  sudden  deaths  of  Thomas 
Lewis  and  Samuel  Hirst,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  upon  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  King  George  I.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  earthquakes,  1727.  A  second  Sermon  on  the  earthquakes,  1727.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  rising  generation,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Sewall,  1730.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Parker,*  Ebeneser 
Hinsdeil  t  and  Joseph  Seccombe,t  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  1733.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  President  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Fast 
Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lec- 
ture in  Boston,  1741.  The  Holy  Spirit  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment :  Four  Sermons,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  a  day 
of  prayer,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  1742.  A  Ser- 
mon on  Revelation  v.  11,  12,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Josiah 
Wilkrd,  1756.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  joyful  news  of  the  reduction  of  Havannah,  1762.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gumming,  1763. 

•SnpBEN  PABKKn  wfta  a  native  of  MiddleboroS  Man.,  and  wm  gndoatcd  at  Hazraid  Ctf- 
lege  in  1727. 

t  Ebsmkzkr  HxirsDSLL  waa  a  dcflcendant  of  Bobert  B{n*dah,  it\»  was  one  of  tha  fon&dcta 
of  the  obnrch  in  Dedham  in  1638,  and  snbfeqnently  reosoved  to  Decifield.  He  [Ebeoennrl  mm 
graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1727,  and  died  in  1763. 

X  JosBPH  Sbccohbx  was  a  natire  of  Boston ;  was  gradnated  at  Harraid  College  in  1731 ;  «w 
iutalled  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1737;  and  died  June  15,  1760,  aged  flfty-fonr.  Hepafa&bad 
Plain  and  brief  rebeaoal  of  the  operations  of  Chriat  ai  God,  1740. 
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1713—1755. 

Elisha  Williams  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  and  of  Eliza,  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
8eahom  Cotton.  He  was  bom  August  24,  1694.  His  early  intellectual 
developments  were  more  than  ordinarily  promising ;  and,  in  the  year  1708, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College. 
During  bis  collegiate  course  he  was  an  uncommonly  diligent  and  successful 
student ;  and  he  graduated  with  honour  in  the  year  1711.  After  leaving 
College,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the 
direction  of  his  venerable  father ;  and  while  he  studied  the  Bible  as  the 
only  authoritative  standard  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
writings  of  the  early  Reformers,  and  of  the  Puritans,  for  which  he  had 
ever  after  a  strong  relish. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  providence  of  God  having  east  his  lot,  for  some 
time,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  he  formed  hu  acquaintance  with  Eunice  Ches- 
ter of  thai  place,  a  lady  of  excellent  character,  who,  in  due  time,  became 
his  wife.  She  lived  with  him  thirty-six  years,  became  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  and  died  in  the  year  1750.  Not  far  from  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
lie  was  induced  to  take  a  voyage  to  Canso,  a  small  island  on  the  South  East 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  preached,  for  some  time,  to  the  fishermen. 
After  his  return  home,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Law,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  engage  in  the  practice  of  it.  He  also  served  several  years  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  and  Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Assembly.  After  the  College  in  Connecticut  was  removed  from  Saybrook 
to  New  Haven,  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  among  the  Trustees,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  some  of  the  students  refused  to  obey  the  requisitions  of 
the  collegiate  government ;  and  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  by  two  disaf- 
fected Trustees, — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham  of  Hart- 
ford, to  superintend  the  studies  of  those  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  New 
Haven.  He  instructed  them  in  Wethersfield  about  two  years,  and  in  a 
manner  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  His  name  appears 
on  the  list  of  Tutors  in  College  ;  because,  after  it  was  determined  that  the 
College  should  be  removed  to  New  Haven,  it  was  resolved,  as  u  conciliatory 
measure,  that  his  irregular  appointment  should  be  confirmed  ;  but  be  never 
acted  as  Tutor,  except  in  the  case  above  referred  to. 

In  the  year  1719,  Mr.  Williams  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which 
brought  him  so  near  the  grave  that  not  only  his  friends,  but  his  physicians, 
had  well  nigh  despaired  of  his  recovery.  His  religious  exercises  at  this 
time  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more  decided  character  than  at  any  previous 
period ;  and  to  have  constituted  an  appropriate  preparation  for  his  entering 
on  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  In  1721,  the  parish  of  Newington, 
— ^by  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mix*  of  Wethersfield,  and  some  other  minis- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood,   made  application  to  him  to  become  their  minis- 

*Loekwood's  Fan.  Senn.'Hut.  of  the  WUliami  family.— Clap*!,  BaMwin^s  and  Kingiley*! 
Hiii.  Yale  CoIL-SUIet*  M8S. 

*  StBFBVir  Mix  wai  born  in  New  Haren ;  wai  graduated  at  Hairard  College  in  1690 ;  wai 
vdained  at  WethenSeld,  Conn.,  in  1594;  and  died  Angoit  28,  1738,  aged  nxty-dx. 
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• 
ier.  He  considered  the  iadications  of  providence  favourable  to  bis  aocept- 
anoe  of  the  call ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  accept  it,  and  was  ordained  is 
the  year  1721.  Here  he  spent  nearly  five  years  in  a  course  of  earnest,  and 
to  a  good  degree,  successful,  ministerial  labour.  His  health,  however, 
during  this  period,  was  by  no  means  firm,,and  it  was  thought  to  have  auffer- 
cd  from  too  sedentary  a  habit  and  excessive  application  to  study. 

In  1726,  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  Rector  of  Yale  College.  The 
place  was  considered  one  of  no  small  difficulty, — owing  to  the  agitation  that 
had  arisen  out  of  the  recent  declarations  for  Episcopacy,  especially  by  Mr. 
Cutler  ;  and  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  successively  appointed  to  the 
office,  unhesitatingly  declined  it.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept  it ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  and 
ahortly  after  installed  in  the  Ileotorship.  His  duties  were  now  extremely 
arduous,  as,  beside  the  general  superintendance  of  the  institution,  he 
attended  constantly  to  the  instruction  of  one  or  two  classes,  and  frequently 
preached  on  the  Sabbath.  He  was  regarded  as  eminently  qualified  for  the 
place,  and  the  College  received  a  new  and  favourable  impulse  under  his 
administration.  But  here  again,  his  health,  after  a  while,  failed  him ;  and, 
as  the  sea  air  was  thought  to  be  one  principal  cause  of  his  indisposition,  he 
felt  himself  constrained,  in  17391  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  office. 
The  Trustees  returned  him  *'  their  hearty  thanks  Cor  his  good  service  to  the 
CoUege." 

On  leaving  the  Rectorship,  he  returned  to  Wethersfield,  where,  for  aoioe 
time,  he  gave  himself  to  vigorous  exercise,  and  finally  recovered  his  heallh. 
But,  though  he  was  relieved  from  his  bodily  disorders,  he  was  afflicted, 
shortly  after  this,  by  a  sad  succession  of  domestic  bereavements.  His 
eldest  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  rare  endowments ; 
his  eldest  daughter, — a  gifted,  accomplished  and  eminently  pious  young 
lady  ;  and  hb  youngest  son, — a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  youth  of 
great  promise, — were  successively  taken  from  him  by  death.  But  he 
evinced  the  most  submissive  spirit  in  his  afflictions,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  *'they  were  wholesome  disciplines  in  Christ's  school.*' 

After  his  return  to  Wethersfield,  he  was  induced  again  to  accept  the  office 
of  Representative  of  the  town,  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  Qenersl 
Assembly  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  at  the  critical  period 
when  the  '*  religious  awakening  "  had  occasioned  some  unhappy  divisions  in 
the  government,  and  some  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  were 
deemed  by  many  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  Though  he  greatly  disapproved 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  times,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  there  was  a 
revival  of  true  religion  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  defend 
and  promote  whatever  was  good  and  true,  and  especially  to  maintain  the 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  His  course  in  reference  to  this  matter  sab- 
jected  him  to  considerable  odium,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
oliarged  him  with  being  governed  by  selfish  and  ambitious  views ;  but  he 
ki;pt  steadily  forward,  not  intimidated  by  opposition,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  a  small  thing  for  him  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment. 

When  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  was  set  on  foot,  in  1745,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  tro<^; 
Slid  Governor  Roger  Wolcott, — then  Major  General,  and  several  other  gen* 
tleraen,  urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  accepted  it,  accordingly, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  his  King  and  country,  by  promoting  relt- 
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gion  in  the  army,  and  aiding  in  the  redaction  of  a  place,  which  he  was 
earnestly  desiroos  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  that 
thereby  one  of  their  chief  advantages  against  the  Colonies  might  be  wrested 
from  them.  His  behaviour  during  thLi  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  high- 
ly honourable  to  both  his  patriotism  and  his  piety. 

In  1746,  when  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  proposed,  and  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  raised  in  Connecticut,  by  His  Majesty's  order,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  to  be  the  Chief  Colonel  of  that  regiment.  This  appoint- 
ment also  he  accepted ;  and  went,  as  did  the  regiment,  to  New  London, 
whero  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  orders  to  embark  ;  but,  as 
none  came  during  the  summer,  they  were  required  to  be  in  readiness  till 
further  orders.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  orders  came  from  the  King 
to  disband  the  troops  raised  for  that  expedition.  In  consequence  of  some 
difficulty  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  regiment,  Mr. 
Williams  was  earnestly  requested  to  go  to  England,  and  **  solicit  the  Court 
in  that  behalf  ;'*  and  having  consented  to  the  proposal,  he  embarked  at  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1749,  and  arrived  in  London  about  the  close  of  January 
following.  He  engaged  at  once  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  mission ; 
but  was  subjected  to  so  many  hinderanoes,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  pay,  till  it  was  too  late  to  venture  the  homeward 
voyage  that  year.  In  the  spring  following,  he  met  with  some  further  delay, 
so  that  he  did  not  leave  England  till  August,  1751.  The  vessel  had  along 
and  tedious  passage,  and  after  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  till  her  provi- 
sion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  crew  had  become  almost  desperate,  she 
drove  down  to  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  reaching  it  in  the  night,  very 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  There  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  spring, 
and  did  not  reach  New  London  till  April,  1752. 

In  the  winter  after  he  embarked  for  England,  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  youngest  daughter, — a  young  lady  of  uncommonly  amiable  and  engag- 
ing qualities  ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  he  met  with  a  still  heavier  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  excellent  wife.  As  he  was  detained  in  Great  Britain  a 
eunsiderable  time  after  the  intelligence  reached  him,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial connection,  before  he  left  the  country,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
llev.  Thomas  Scott,*  un  eminent  dissenting  minister  at  Norwich.  She  was  a 
lady  well  known  in  the  literary  and  religious  circles  of  England,  as  she 
afterwards  was  in  this  country  ;  and  some  of  her  writings  still  remain  to 
testify  to  her  high  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  excellence. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  was  employed  in  several  public  services 
for  his  countr}^  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
distinguished  individuals  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  during  his 
transatlantic  visit.  In  the  spring  of  1754,  a  scrofulous  tumour  appeared 
under  his  jaw,  which,  however,  gave  him  little  pain,  and  excited  litUe  or  no 
apprehension,  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  it  assumed  a  more 
serious  and  decided  character.  With  this  malady  he  continued  to  struggle 
till  the  24th  of  July,  1755,  when  he  sunk  calmly  to  his  rest,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  last  illness,  and  his  departure  from  the  world, 
were  marked  by  demonstrations,  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  Christian 
character  which  he  had  long  maintained.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 

*  Thomas  Scott  wm  the  pon  of  a  merebant  in  London,  ard  a  brother  of  the  Rer.  Daniel  Scott, 
•lao  a  diHenting  minlfter  and  a  dlBtinguiahed  theological  writer.  He  published  several  oocaaloiial 
nnnoos,  and  died  in  1746. 
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by  the  Bev.  James  Lockwood  of  Wethenfield,  and  was  published.  Onij 
two  of  his  children  surviycd  him.  From  one  of  them,  Elisha^  have  deaoend- 
ed  several  families  of  great  worth  and  respectability.  The  widow,  Mra. 
Elizabeth  Williams,  wa^f  subsequently  married  to  the  Hon.  William  SmitK 
of  New  York ;  but  she  survived  him  also,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Wethersfield,  where  she  died  in  1776,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  on  Divine  grace  illustrated  in  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  1727  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  liev.  Thomas  Rug- 
gles,  1728  ;  and  an  Essay  entitled,  '*  The  essential  rights  and  liberties  of 
ProtestanU,"  1744. 

President  Stiles,  who  heard  Mr.  Williams  pronounce  his  valedictory  ova- 
tion at  the  Oommencement,  when  he  resigned  his  chair,  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  and 
in  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  presided  at  Commencement  with  great  honour.  He 
spoke  Latin  freely,  and  delivered  orations  gracefully  and  with  animated  dignity.'* 

Dr.  Doddridge,  with  whom  Mr.  Williams  became  intimately  acquainted 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says  of  him, — 

"  I  look  upon  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth ;  he  has.  joioed  to 
an  ardent  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great  candour  and 
sweetness  of  temper;  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  act- 
ing the  greatest  things,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having  done  them.** 
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1714—1782. 

Stephen  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Eunice  (Mather) 
Williams,  of  Deerfield,  and  was  bom  May  14,  1693.  When  he  was  in  his 
eleventh  year,  he  was  taken  captive,  with  all  his  father's  family,  except  one 
brother,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  into  Canada.  During  the  long  and 
tedious  journey,  he  was  subjected  to  great  deprivations  and  sufferings,  and 
was  many  times  apparently  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  through  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  his  savage  masters  ;  and  what  rendered  his  condition  still 
more  trying  was,  that,  shortly  after  they  commenced  the  journey,  he  was 
separated  from  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  did  not  meet  them 
again  for  fourteen  months.  After  being  detained,  for  a  while,  at  St  Fran- 
eis  and  Sorel,  he  was  taken  to  Quebec,  where  he  received  from  the  French 
very  kind  treatment, — ^particularly  from  one  Oapt.  Courtamouch,  who  said 
he  had  been  very  kindly  received  in  New  England.  The  Oovemor  had  pre- 
viously bought  him  of  the  Indians ;  and,  upon  certain  petitions  being  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf  by  distinguished  individuals  from  New  England,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home, — though  he  left  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 
behind.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1705, — ^nearly 
twenty-one  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  captivity.  Some  time 
after  his  return,  he  wrote  out  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  his  experience 
during  this  eventful  period,  which  b  still  preserved  in  the  original  manu- 
soript,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  '<  History  of  the  Williams  family."     I 

•  Breek*ii  Fun.  Serm.'Hiii.  of  the  WIUlMni  fMnflT.^OomimmioftUon  Amu  Dr.  Latlugp.— 
H«UaDd  8  Hilt.  Weii.  Mw. 
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have  heard  those  who  knew  him  well  in  subsequent  life,  say  that  he  never 
seemed  to  wcarj  of  recalling  and  relating  those  yonthfal  adventures,  and 
thai  this  part  of  his  history  always  made  him  an  object  of  increased  interest 
among  all  classes. 

After  his  return  from  captivity,  be  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1713.  He  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
at  Hadley  for  a  year,  and  went  to  Longmeadow,  November  4,  1714,  to 
preach  as  a  candidate.  He  was  ordained  there,  October  17,  1716 — the 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield, 
lie  was  a  zealous  friend  of  his  country,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
manifested  his  patriotism  by  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  array  in  three  differ- 
eot  campaigns.  He  was  at  Cape  Breton  in  the  year  1745,  as  Chaplain  to  a 
r^ment  under  Sir  William  Pepperell :  he  returned  seriously  ill,  to  Boston, 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  but  was  unable  to  reach  home  till  the  1st 
of  February,  1746.  In  1755,  he  went  to  Lake  Greorge  in  the  same  capa- 
city, under  Sir  William  Johnson ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  under  Oene- 
ral  Winslow.  He  was  connected  with  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
Kphraim  Williams,  when  the  Colonel  fell, — September  8,  1755.  On  the 
da  J  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  he  preached 
before  the  troops  a  sermon  from  Isaiah  LXV.  4, — "  Which  remain  among 
the  graves  and  lodge  in  the  mountains."  In  1756,  he  was  Chaplain  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  of  Deerfield  ;  but  his  health 
failed,  and  be  was  obliged  to  return  before  the  army  broke  up.  The  vari- 
ous duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  Chaplain,  he  discharged  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  and  commanded  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers.  I  have  seen  many  of  his  letters  written  to  his  family,  during 
thb  latter  campaign,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
:ipirit  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  of  devotion  to  his  country,  or  of 
dependance  on  the  providence  and  grace  of  Ood,  is  the  more  signally  mani- 
fested. 

Mr.  Williams  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  mission  in  1784, 
among  the  Housatonnoo  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  It  was  partly  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  *'  Honourable  and  Reverend  Commissioners  at  Boston"  were 
written  to  on  the  subject ;  and  by  their  request,  Mr.  Williams,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  made  a  journey  to  Housatonnoo  to  visit 
the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  consent  that  a 
minister  should  be  sent  to  them,  to  teach  them  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Indians,  after  taking  four  days  to  consider  the  subject,  agreed  to  the  benev* 
olent  proposal ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Williams  delivered  to  them  a  small  belt 
of  wampum  as  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  record  of  what  had  passed. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  Boston  to  inform  the  Honourable  Commission- 
ers of  the  result  of  their  mission  ;  whereupon,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  procure  some  suitable  person  to  be 
employed  as  a  missionary.  They  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  John  Sergeant, 
then  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  servi- 
ces. Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordamed  at  Deerfield,  August  31,  1735,  on  whioh 
occasion  Mr.  Williams  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dartmouth 
College,  in  1773. 

Dr.  Williams  had  always  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  Calvanisiie 
in  his  religions  views,  but  it  appears,  from  some  of  bis  letters  which  I  have 
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seen,  that  he  was  strongly  oonservatiTe  in  tho  grent  WhitefieldisD  reTtvsL 
Notwithstanding  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  James  D&ven^ 
port,  of  fanatical  memory,  he  seems  to  have  never  yielded  to  any  undae 
excitement,  but  to  have  resisted  what  seemed  to  him  of  evil  tendency,  even 
though  it  wa»  associated  with  much  that  he  thought  worthy  of  being  encour- 
aged. When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  who  was  reputed  an  Arminian,  was  set- 
tled at  Springfield,  in  1736,  Dr.  Williams,  in  common  with  most  <^  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  settlement ;  but 
he  afterwards  became  his  intimate  friend,  and  Mr.  Breck  preached  Dr. 
Williams'  funeral  sermon. 

Dr.  Williams  died  June  10,  1782,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hu  age,  and 
the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  able  to  perform  the  whole  service  of 
the  Sabbath,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death ;  and,  after  he  was  eon- 
fined  to  his  house,  he  was  occupied  much  of  the  time  in  dispensing  Christ- 
ian counsel  and  admonition  to  those  around  him.  He  left  it  as  a  special 
charge  to  his  people,  that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  procure  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  ministry  among  them,  and  that  they  should  look  for  '*  one 
who  would  not  deal  much  in  matters  of  doubtful  speculation,  but  would  preach 
Christ  and  the  essential  things  of  the  Gospel."  Just  before  he  expired,  his 
family  gathered  around  him,  and  he  addressed  them  as  follows : — "  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  die ;  I  must  say,  I  am  afraid  of  dying  ;  I  am  afraid  of  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  death ;  for  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  be  dead :  for  I  trust  that,  through  the  merits  and  grace  of  my 
dear  Redeemer  and  Advocate,  Jqsus  Christ,  the  sting  of  death  (which  is  sin) 
is  taken  away.  And  Oh,  I  would  now  tell  you  all  that  if,  at  the  last  day, 
you  are  found  at  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  have  been  ten 
thousand  times  better,  if  you  had  never  had  a  being.  I  cannot  add — I  pray 
Ood  to  give  you  all  understanding.'' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Breck*s  sermon  at  his  funeral : — 

^'Onr  old  prophet  is  dead  and  gone.  He  has,  for  many  years,  made  up  the  hedge, 
and  atood  in  the  gap  before  God,  for  the  land,  that  he  should  not  destroy  it.  By  hu 
removal,  a  wide  breach  is  laid  open.  •  •  •  •  l  may  tell  you,  with  great  sioceritT, 
that  I  bemoan  my  own  loss;  I  monm  with  his  bereaved  family  and  near  iViends;  with 
the  people  of  his  charge;  with  my  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  I  mourn  for  the  land, 
and  am  ready  to  cry  out,  'Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail 
fVom  among  the  children  of  men.'  •  •  •  •  qjs  preaching  was  sound,  profitahte 
and  scriptural ;  he  heartily  embraced  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  and  waa  very 
opposite  to  what  of  late  is  called  the  New  Divinity,  as  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and 
destructive  of  real  religion.  *  *  *  He  was  a  truly  good  minister  of  Jeans 
Christ." 

The  Hev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  was,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Williams  in  the  ministry,  and  resided  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  with  him,  has  often  entertained  me  with  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  veteran  father.  I  received  from  him  a  very  distinct,  and  I 
doubt  not,  correct,  impression  of  Dr.  Williams'  character.  He  was  tall  and 
erect  in  stature,  of  rather  long  features  and  grave  expression,  and  exceed- 
ingly staid  and  formal  in  his  manners.  He  was  a  man  of  good  common 
sense,  and  had  great  influence,  especially  in  his  own  parish.  It  was  nearly 
a  matter  of  course  that  his  parishioners,  whenever  they  entered  into  tlie 
family  state,  should  immediately  institute  domestic  worship ;  and,  if  he 
heard  of  an  exception,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  to 
visit  the  delinquent,  and  would  not  leave  him  till  he  had  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  take  up  at  once  the  neglected  duty.     He  seemf  to 
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liare  hftd  no  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  yet  he  always  showed  himself 
equal  to  any  circumstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed.  During  many  of  his 
later  years,  he  was  regarded  as  a  patriarch,  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but 
in  the  surrounding  oommanity.  He  was  extensively  known  also  throughout 
the  State  ;  and  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day, — such  as 
Dr.  Colman,  Dr.  Cooper,  President  Edwards,  Governor  Hutchinson,  John 
Hancock,  &c.,  &c.,  he  maintained  an  active  correspondence.  His  papers 
were  all  preserved  in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  till  within  a  few  years, 
when  the  house  was  burnt,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  papers  burnt  in  it. 

Dr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Keep,'^ 
1772. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  July  3,  1718,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She  died,  August  26,  1766. 
He  was  married  a  second  time,  September  6,  1767,  to  Sarah,  widow  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Burt,  and  daughter  of  David  Chapin  of  Chickopee.  She 
survived  him,  and  died,  November  10,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Dr.  Williams  had  eight  children, — six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of 
his  sons,  Stephen,  Warham  and  Nathan,  were  highly  respectable  ministers 
of  the  Gospel. 

Stephen  was  born  January  26,  1722  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1741 ;  was  ordained  at  Woodstock,  (Second  society,)  Conn.,  in  November, 
1747  ;  was  married,  October  18,  1748,  to  Martha  Hunt ;  became  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  died  April,  1795. 

Warham,  the  second  son  who  was  in  the  ministry,  was  born  January  7, 
1726 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745 ;  was  a  Tutor  in  College 
from  1746  to  1750 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northford,  Conn., 
June  30,  1750, — the  church  being  gathered  at  that  time.  He  was  married 
November  13,  1752,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hallt  of 
Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  She  died  in  March,  1776 ; 
after  which,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Col.  Whiting,  of  New  Haven. 
He  died  March  6,  1788.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goodrich  of  Durham,  from  II.  Peter  ill.  14.  President  Stiles  made 
the  following  record  concerning  him  in  his  diary  : — 

''  He  has  faithfully  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine  among  his  people,  for  thirty - 
eight  years.  Ue  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  studied  in  Divinity,  and  was  a 
solid,  judicious  Divine,  a  great  friend  to  order  and  regularity  in  Church  and  State,  a 
steady,  upright,  firm  man.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  con- 
stantly one  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Corporation,  a  very  judicious  and  faith- 
l^ll  member  of  the  Board.  He  was  naturally  rather  fixed  and  rigid,  especially  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life.  But  experience  benefitted  him,  and  he  became  mild  and  con- 
descending, but  always  steady  and  uniform.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  a  good 
and  worthy  example,  and  appeared  among  the  superior  and  most  weighty  characters 
in  the  ministry.  He  was  doubtful  and  had  great  fears  about  his  spiritual  state.  He 
had  hopes  through  grace,  but  went  into  eternity  with  trembling,  although  he  had 
liT«:d  a  virtuous,  pious  ana  holy  life.    I  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  his  death.'' 

Nathan,  Dr.  Stephen  Williams'  youngest  son,  was  bom  October  28, 
1735 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  April  30,  1760;  was  married  October  20,  1760, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eliakim  Hall  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  by  whom 

•  JoHii  KsBP  was  a  native  of  Loogmeadow,  Maa. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  ITSO; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cbnrch  in  fcfhcffield,  June  10, 1772;  ar;d  died  in  1785. 

t  Samubl  Hall  was  (^ndnated  at  Yale  College  in  1716,  where  he  was  a  Tator  from  1716  to 
1718;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  hi  Cheshire.  Conn.,  in  Deoembery  1724;  and  diad  ia 
1  na.    He  pnaohed  the  Blaetloii  Sarmoo  in  1745,  which  was  pablished. 
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he  had  six  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  CJolkge 
twenty  years, — ^from  1788  to  1808 ;  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1794.  He  published  the  Con- 
neoticut  Election  Sermon,  1780  ;  a  Dialogue  on  Christian  Baptism  and 
Discipline  (second  edition,)  1792 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1793  ;  a  Sermon  on  Um 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  1793  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Kliakim  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  1795.  Dr.  Williams  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmities,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  had  ceased  preaching  altogether.  He  died  April  25, 1829, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 
His  wife  survived  him  nearly  four  years,  and  died,  March  9,  1833,  aged 
ninety-five  years  and  four  months. 

I  often  heard  Dr.  Williams  preach  in  my  earlier  years,  and  knew  him 
quite  well  in  his  old  age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  stature,  had  an 
amiable  and  benignant  countenance,  was  slow  of  speech  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  but  was  always  instructive  and  entertaining  in  his  conversa- 
tion. He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  influential  and  useful  member  of  the  ministerial 
ciation  with  which  he  was  connected. 


-♦♦■ 
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1715—1743. 

William  Coofkr  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1694.  He  lost  hii 
father  when  he  was  quite  young.  His  mother  was  so  distinguished  for  piety 
and  loveliness,  that  Dr.  Colman,  in  his  sermon  upon  her  death,  called  her 
'*  the  woman  that  one  would  have  wished  to  be  born  of.'* 

In  his  childhood,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  best  maternal  instructions  and  example,  his  religious  chai^ 
aoter  seems  to  have  been  early  formed,  and  with  it  the  purpose  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1712 ;  and,  during  his  whole  course  there,  was  distinguished  not  more 
for  his  diligence  and  improvement  in  every  branch  of  study,  than  for  hia 
discreet,  amiable  and  Christian  deportment.  Though  there  was  great 
depth  and  fervour  in  his  piety,  and  he  adhered  to  his  honest  convictions  with 
unshrinking  firmness,  yet  he  never,  by  austerity  or  undue  precision,  caused 
his  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Whatever  leisure  he  could  command  during 
his  College  life,  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Bible;  so  that,  when  he 
was  graduated,  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  his  preparation  for  the  aaered 
office.  He  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  enter  upon  it  immediately,  ae  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  his  stadies 
until  1715,  when  he  began  to  preach.  The  impressiveness  of  his  pulpit 
efforts,  and  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  soon  brought  him  &Toiir- 
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ably  and  ezteiuiiyelj  into  notice ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  ( Angnat  16, 
1715,)  he  was  invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  as 
pastor  of  what  is  now  the  Brattle  street  church.  He  was  quite  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  call ;  but,  fearing  that  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  that  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a  settled  pastor,  he  requested 
that  his  ordination  might  be  deferred,  for  some  little  time,  and  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  might  be  excused  from  preaching  more  than  once  a  fortnight. 
The  congregation  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  proposal ;  and,  accordingly, 
his  ordination  did  not  take  place  until  May  23,  1716.  Dr.  Colman  preach- 
ed on  the  occasion,  from  II.  Tim.  ii.  1.  In  the  preface  to  the  sermon, 
which  was  published,  he  says, — **  It  has  been  usual  for  the  person  who  is  to 
be  ordained,  himself  to  preach.  This  practice  has  of  late  years  been  much 
complained  of  by  our  young  ministers,  as  a  great  impropriety  imposed  on 
them.  In  which  opinion  I  concur,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  relieve  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  to  assign  him  a  more  proper  part  and  service,  which  he^  ako 
ohoso.  This  also  is  new  with  us.  But  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it 
highly  approved,'*  &c.  This  ''more  proper  part  and  service,"  which  was 
introduced  between  the  sermon  and  consecrating  prayer,  consisted  of  answers 
to  four  questions  propounded  to  him  by  Dr.  Colman,  in  respect  to  his  views 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  ministerial  duty. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  successor  to  Mr.  Leverett  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Harvard  College.  But,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  election 
by  the  Corporation,  he  requested  that  it  might  not  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  stated  that,  as  he  was  ''  unwilling  that  the  Honour* 
able  and  Reverend  Board  should  have  any  needless  trouble  given  to  them, 
or  the  settlement  of  the  College  be  at  all  delayed  on  his  account,  he  took 
this  first  opportunity  wholly  to  excuse  himself  from  this  honour  and  trust." 
President  Holyoke  was  shortly  after  elected. 

In  the  great  revival  of  1740,  Mr.  Cooper  was  most  deeply  interested, 
and  most  actively  engaged.  He  not  only  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  it 
was  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  looked  with  more  indulgence 
upon  some  erratic  manifestations  connected  with  it,  than  his  venerable  ool- 
league,  and  some  other  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  school.  With  a  heart 
oTerflowing  with  gratitude,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  towards  the  close 
of  his  ministry,  that,  '*  since  the  year  1740,  more  people  had  sometimes 
come  to  him  in  concern  about  their  souls  in  one  week,  than  in  the  preceding 
twenty-four  years  of  his  ministry." 

In  1736,  Mr.  Cooper  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Breek,  at  Springfield,  and  was  Moderator  of  the  Council  by  which  he  was 
ordained.  Mr.  Breck  was  accused  by  the  Hampshire  Association  of  hold- 
ing several  heretical  doctrines ;  but  he  so  far  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
Boston  ministers  of  his  substantial  orthodoxy,  that  three  of  them  (of 
whom  one  was  Mr.  Cooper)  consented  to  be  of  the  council  that  waa 
called  to  ordain  him.  This  council  convened,  October  7,  173&.  In 
the  midst  of  the  investigation  of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Breck,  three  justices  came  from  Northampton,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  the  disaffected  in  Springfield  and  their  advisers, 
signed  a  warrant  '*  to  apprehend  that  part  of  the  council  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  county  of  Hampshire."  The  warrant,  however,  waa  not 
served ;  though  Mr.  Breck  himself  was  apprehended,  while  in  the  aot  of 
replying  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  taken  to 
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Connecticut  *'  to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  him.**  He 
was  cletained,  however,  only  for  a  single  day.  The  council,  after  reading 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  the  pulpit,  a  result,  '*  advising  the  First  ohureb 
in  Springfield  to  continue  their  regards  to  him,"  adjourned  for  ten  days, 
then  to  meet  in  Boston%  The  General  Court,  having  taken  cognisance  of 
the  business,  upon  a  complaint  of  the  parish,  finally  decided  that  the  council 
was  regularly  constituted ;  and  the  ordination  accordingly  took  plaoo  on  the 
26th  of  January.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  controversy,  and  one  of 
the  pamphlets  produced, — and  a  very  spirited  and  able  one  too,  was  said  to 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  Cooper.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  a  more  decided 
Calvinist  in  the  Commonwealth  than  he,  and  yet  he  was  a  staunch  advocate 
for  religious  liberty. 

The  llev.  Jonathan  Ashley  of  Deerfield,  having  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Cooper  to  occupy  his  pulpit  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Boston,  in  1742, 
preached  a  sermon  on  '*  the  great  duty  of  Charity,"  which  was  aflterwards 
published,  and  which  Mr.  C.  considered  as  containing  some  unworthy 
reflections  upon  the  late  revival,  or  at  least  upon  the  instrumentality  hj 
which  it  had  been  carried  forward.  He  immediately  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  views  contained  in  the  sermon,  through  one  of  the  newspapers;  and 
this  drew  from  Mr.  Ashley  a  spirited  reply ;  and,  for  several  months,  a 
vigorous  newspaper  and  pamphlet  controversy  was  kept  up.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  on  all  hands,  a  profitless  concern,  and  the  only  thing  about  it, 
which  the  best  portion  of  the  community  approved,  was  its  terminatimi. 

Mr.  Cooper's  labours  were  continued  without  interruption  or  abatemeBt 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  December  12,  1743, 
aged  forty-nine, — having  been  unwell  a  week  before,  but  not  alarmingly  HI 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  decease.  The  Sabbath  after  the  funeral  Dr. 
Sewall  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Col  man  in  the  afternoon  ;  after 
which,  '^  the  rest  of  the  ministers  followed  in  course  preaching  wiUi  great 
affection." 

Dr.  Colman  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  sermon : — 

"  I  am  a  witness  to  his  early,  serious  and  steady  inclinations  to  serve  God  and  liii 
■eneration,  by  his  holy  will,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that,  in  his  childhood, 
he  was  in  tliis  a  Timotliy,  that  he  knew  the  Holy  Scripture  and  studied  hia  Bible,  that 
he  might  be  made  wise  unto  salvation.  On  the  day  tliat  he  heard  the  first  86011011 
that  was  preached  in  this  house,  being  then  but  seven  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  read 
like  me,  as  soon  as  he  came  home;  and  I  ought  to  thank  God,  if  I  have  served  any 
way  to  tlio  forming  him  for  his  fiince  eminent  pulpit  services,  and  in  particnUr  bis 
method  of  preaching  Christ  and  Scripture:  so  a  torch  may  be  lighted  at  a  farthing 
candie.  •  •  •  His  profiting  at  school  and  College  was  remarkable,  like  hia  dili- 
gent study.  *  *  *  He  came  out  at  once  to  a  very  great  degree,  a  perfect  preacber, 
when  he  first  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  Cambridjijv*,  as  President  Leverett  at  the  tiioe 
olwerved  to  me.  •  •  •  With  what  light  and  power  (by  the  help  of  God)  be  hai 
since  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  with  the  laws  and  motives  of  the 
Gospel,  is  known  to  you  all.  *  •  •  •  His  sermons  were  well  studied,  smelt  of  the 
lamp,  and  told  us  how  well  his  head  and  heart  had  been  labouring  for  us  from  week 
to  week :  and  how  intent  his  mind  and  desire  was,  so  to  speak  to  ns  in  the  name  of 
(lOd  ana  from  his  oracles,  as  might  best  inform  our  minds,  strike  our  affections,  tad 
enter  into  our  consciences.  But  when  he  led  us  in  prayers  and  supplicationt,  praiffi 
and  thanksgivings  to  God,  in  one  administration  and  another,  more  especially  of  th^ 
nacraments  of  the  New  Testament, — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  then  his  esl- 
neace  appeared  in  such  a  flow,  propriety  and  fulness,  as  could  not  but  often  sarpriw 
the  intelligent  worshipi)er,  and  bear  away  the  spiritual  and  truly  devout,  as  on  angeb' 
wings  towards  Heaven.  He  came  near  to  the  throne  and  filled  his  mouth  with  arga- 
roents.  *  *  *  *  Id  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  he  was  like  Phineas,  a  fkithful  rapiov- 
«r  of  sin  and  earnest  to  make  atonement  for  it.  *  *  *  He  neither  sought  gloty  of 
men,  nor  feared  the  faces  of  a  multitude,  nor  did  the  contempt  of  families  terrify  him 
be  was  endowed  and  fbrmed  to  lead   advise  and  execute*  and  indeed  was  mA 
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tamed.  He  thought,  Jtidged  and  fixed,  and  then  it  was  hard  to  move  him.  God 
pleaaed  greatly  to  own  bis  ministry,  public  and  private,  for  saving  good  to  souls,  and 
gave  him  many  seals  of  it,  more  especially,  (as  he  judged,)  of  late  years, — in  whom 
be  had  much  joy,  and  they  a  vast  honour  and  reverence  for  him.  *  *  *  He  is 
gone  from  ns  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  while  his  strength  was  firm,  prom- 
ising many  years  more  of  service.  •  •  •  •  I  can  truly  say  (as  I  said  in  tears 
over  the  dear  remains  on  the  day  of  its  interment,)  that,  had  I  the  like  confidence  of 
my  own  actual  readiness  to  be  offered,  I  had  much  rather,  for  your  sake  and  the 
charches'  through  the  land,  have  chosen  to  die  in  his  stead,  might  he  have  lived  to  my 
years,  and  served  on  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Judith  Sewall ;  his 
Booond  was  Mary  Foye.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  the  seoond 
of  whom,  Samuel^  succeeded  him  in  his  pastoral  charge.  By  his  second  mar* 
riage  there  was  one  daughter,  who  was  bom  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Cooper's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
incomprchensibleness  of  God,  1714.  A  Sermon  to  young  people,  1716. 
A  Tract  defending  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  1721.  A  Sermon  address* 
ed  to  young  people  on  a  day  of  prayer,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
John  Corey,  1726.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  tried  saint,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  early  piety,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the 
reality,  extremity,  and  absolute  certainty  of  hell  torments,  1732.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tayler,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Moses  Abbot,  1734.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Breck, 
1736.  A  Sermon  on  winter,  1737.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  1739.  The  doctrine  of  Predestination  unto  life  vindicated 
in  four  sermons,  1740.  (Reprinted  in  London  1765.  and  in  Boston  1804.) 
Election  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  from  Luke  xvii.,  34,  35,  36,  1741. 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1741.  A  Pre&oe  to 
Bdwards'  sermon  on  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  1741. 
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PETER  CLARK.* 

1716—1768. 

Piter  Clark  was  a  son  of  Uriah  Clark,  and  was  bom  at  Watertotrn, 
Mass.,  about  the  year  1693.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1712.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1716,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Salem  village,  (now  Danvers);  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1717,  he  was 
regularly  constituted  such,  having  a  settlement  of  £90,  and  a  salary  of  £90, 
with  the  parsonage. 

Perhaps  nothing  occurred  during  Mr.  Clark's  ministry  that  gave  him 
more  distinction  than  the  celebrated  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  1757,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Webster t  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 

*Felt*8  Annalfl  of  Salem.— Banard's  Fun.  Senn. 

t  Samuel  Wbbstbr  was  bom  in  Bnulford  in  1718;  wu  gradoated  at  Harvard  Golloge  in  1737; 
WM  ordained  at  Saliebury,  Mass.,  Aujpist  12,  1741;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Uanrard 
GoHese  in  1702;  and  died  Jnly  18,  1796,  accd  Berenty-eight.  He  pnblishcd  a  Sermon  addrened 
to  CoT.  Jonathan  Bagley,  Capt.  Stephen  Webster  and  bia  company,  going  on  an  expediUon  to 
Orowa  Point,  1756 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Webiter,  Jr.,  1772;  [who  wai  bom  at 
BMAuty,  Mm.  ;  waa  gradvated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762 ;  waa  ordained  at  Temple,  N.  H., 
OttL  S,  1771;  and  died  Aagut4,  1777,  aged  thirty-four.]  Two  Sermonfl  upon  infant  b^ti«B| 
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entitled,  "  A  Wbter  evening's  oonversation  upon  the  doctrine  of  original  on, 
between  a  minister  and  three  of  his  neighbours,  accidentally  met,'*  &c.  Mr. 
Clark  replied  to  this  in  a  large  pamphlet  containing  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  doctrine  against  Mr.  Webster's  objections,  with  a  highly  commendatory 
preface  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Sewall,  Thomas  Prince,  Samnel  Phil- 
lips, Thomas  Foxcroft  and  Ebenezer  Pemberton.  After  Mr.  Clark's  Bosmet 
was  sent  to  the  press,  he  received  an  anonymous  communication,  defending 
in  the  main  the  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Webster, — to  which  he  replied  in 
a  pretty  long  Appendix  to  the  same  pamphlet.  Mr.  Webster  now  issued  a 
defence  of  his  first  publication  under  the  title, — *'  The  Winter  evening  conr 
versa tion  vindicated ;"  and  this  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy. 
The  next  publication  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Fair  play  to  the  ministers 
who  recommended  Mr.  Clark's  work,  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  March.t"  Then  came  from  the  Rev.  Pr.  Charles  Chauncy 
'*  The  opinion  of  one  that  has  perused  the  Summer  morning's  conversation," 
&c.;  and  to  this  Mr.  Clark  replied  in  "Remarks  on  a  late  pamphlet  enti- 
tied,  &c.;  detecting  and  correcting  the  mistakes  of  that  writer ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  friend."  In  1760,  Mr.  Clark  concluded  the  controversy  by  publishing 
"  A  Defence  of  the  principles  of  the  '  Summer  morning's  conversation '  oon- 
coming  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  against  the  exceptions  of  the  author 
of  the  'Winter  evening's  conversation  vindicated.'"  The  controversy  was 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit  and  ability ;  and  those  who  dis- 
sented most  earnestly  from  Mr.  Clark's  views,  must  have  admitted  that  he 
defended  them  with  no  ordinary  skill. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Clark  published  the 
following : — A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  WiUiam  JenniBon,t  1728.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  entitled,  ''  The  sinner's  prayer  for  convert- 
ing grace;  or  the  need  of  Divine  aid  for  his  conversion,"  1734.  Scripture 
grounds  of  the  baptism  of  Christian  infants  asserted  and  defended  in  a  L^ 
ter,  together  with  a  larger  vindication  of  the  subject  and  mode  of  baptisin 
against  Mr.  Walton,  1735.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1736.  Eleetion 
Sermon,  1739.  Two  Fast  Sermons,  entitled  "  The  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  appearing  with  his  sword  drawn,"  1740-41.  A  Sermon  at  Topsfield, 
1743.  A  Sermon  at  Watortown,  entitled  "  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,"  1748.  Convention  Sermon,  1745.  A  Discourse  to 
enlisted  men,  entitled  "  A  word  in  season,"  1755. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Deborah  Hobart  of  Braintree,  November  6, 
1719.  She  died  February  28,  1765,  in  her  sixty-third  year.  They  had 
seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  William^  one  of  the  sons, 
was  bom  July  22,  1740 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1759 ; 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman — officiated  at  Quincy  in  1767,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  England  for  orders  ;  was  accounted  a  refugee,  and  received  a 
pension  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  returned  to  this  countij 
after  the  peace,  and  died  November  4,  1815,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

1778;  The  mifay  and  duty  of  an  opprwed  tnd  enilaTed  people :  »  Ftei  6eiiDoo,  1774;  Fihto 
kth'B  propoaalB  ooiuideied,  in  a  Sermon  at  Oroton,  preaohed  at  the  dcsiie  of  the  oOccn  of  tk» 
eompanies  of  minnte  men  in  that  town,  1775;  BleeUon  Sennon,  1777;  The  Meaaedaew  of  than 
thai  die  in  the  Lord:  a  Diaooaxw  at  the  interment  of  the  Kev.  JohaTTMher,  B.  D.,  N«wh«r, 
17W.  /  ^ 

f  EmcuHD  Mabch  wasa  natire  of  Newbnry;  was  mdnaied  afenienrard  CoUetc  in  17SS;  «M 
ordained  minister  of  Ametbniy  the  nme  year;  and  died  llaroh^  6, 1791,  aged  eifbty-ci^it. 

t  William  Jsirinsoir  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in    i7S4:  ivaa  erdaiiied  paetor  of  th» 
Keatohnrahinfialem^Maytt,  1728;  waadinlMd  Dee.27,  l^jStt;  uddiedlB  I76t^ 
•ve.  ^ 
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Mr.  Olark  died  in  Jtine^  1768,  and  his  faneral  sennon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Salem.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"In  private  life,  not  only  his  own  family,  but  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his 
toqnaintance,  were  witnesses  of  his  exemplary  piety,  the  gravity,  the  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  which  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  that  rational  and  instractive  strain  which 
rendered  his  conversation  so  agreeable  and  advantageous.  Such  was  his  plainness, 
his  fidelity,  such  the  opinion  in  general  of  him,  that  perhaps  scarcely  has  one  minister 
in  this  age  commanded  such  universal  veneration ;  scarce  a  face  that  an  hardened 
sinner  more  shrank  iVom  than  his;  from  the  advice  of  none  did  a  disconsolate  mind  go 
more  calmed  and  content,  nor  did  the  balm  of  consolation  distil  more  gently  ftom  any 
tongue. 

''As  a  fViend  and  companion,  (for  he  was  such  to  a  great  degree  of  meekness  and 
afiability,)  he  was  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  Uc  considered  this  as  God's  world, 
and  men  as  instruments  of  his  providence,  beyond  the  designs  of  which,  they  could 
not  pass.  But  it  was  especially  his  delight  to  discourse  on  the  things  of  God  and  reli- 
gion. 

"It  was  in  the  public  labours  of  the  ministry,  that  Mr.  Clark  most  eminently  shone. 
He  was  eminent  among  his  brethren,  for  at  least  these  forty  years  past.  Having  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  advantages  of  educatioa,  by  applying  diligently  to  sacred  studies, 
and  indulging  an  inquisitive  genius,  not  only  in  ancient  but  modern  learning,  of  which 
last  he  was  very  fond,  enquiring  after  and  reading  all  new  books  of  any  note  which 
came  in  his  way;  by  these  means  sanctified  and  blc5Rcd,  he  became  a  very  accom- 
plished Divine.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  work,  his  manner  showed  that  his 
whole  soul  was  in  it.  Hence  there  was  in  it  the  energy  of  Boanerges,  when  he 
denounced  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  on  the  impenitent,  and  the  pathos  of  a  Barnabas, 
when  ho  invited  sinners  to  Christ  that  they  might  live.  He  was  much  courted  to 
preach  about  his  neighbourhood,  and  oflen  to  crowded  auditories,  which  was  indeed  a 
good  symptom  on  the  people ;  for  there  was  nothing  enthusiastic,  nothing  meanhr 
catching  their  passions,  which  would  draw  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  His  style  was  pure,  nervous  and  clear, 
cool  or  pathetic,  as  his  sul){ect  required,  and  by  means  of  his  conversing  much  with 
tbe  best  modern  authors,  more  elegant  and  pleasing  to  the  politer  world  than  that  of 
most  of  his  equals  in  age." 


■•♦■ 


EDWARD  HOLYOKE  * 

1716—1769. 

Edward  Holtoke  was  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  &mily.  The  first 
of  bis  paternal  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country,  was  Edward  Holjoke, 
who  emigrated  from  Tamwortb,  on  tbe  borders  of  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire,  in  England,  in  1638 ;  and  resided,  first  at  Lynn,  and  after- 
wards at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  th 
year  1690,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  son  of  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  waa, 
for  several  years,  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  North  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1705.  He  was  chosen  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  1712,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  the  next 
year ;  in  both  of  which  offices  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour. 
Having  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  and  received  license  to  preach,  he 
was  employed  in  the  early  part  of  1716,  as  a  candidate,  by  the  churoh  in 
Marblehead,  who  were  desirous  of  settling  a  colleague  with  their  aged  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever ;  but,  as  the  majority  were  in  &vour  of 
another  candidate,  Mr.  John  Barnard,  a  respectable  minority  withdrew  and 

^Mtta't  Fun.  6trm.— Peirof  s  Hist.  Hwr.  Coa.-OdBaj*s  do.— Itaaa's  Hist  I)in.  at 
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formed  a  Second  church,  of  which  Mr.  Holyoke  was  invited  to  beoome  tike 
pastor.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  25th  of  April  of 
the  same  year.  Here  he  continued  to  officiate,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  his 
congregation,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  for  twenty-one  years. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth  in  1737,  the  attention  of  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College  was  directed  towards  Mr.  Holyoke,  ai  a 
suitable  person  to  succeed  him ;  but,  when  they  came  to  a  ballot,  their  votes 
were  equally  divided  between  him  and  another  candidate, — supposed  bj 
President  Quincy  to  have  been  the  llev.  Joshua  Qee  of  Boston.  They 
subsequently  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  minister  of  Brattle 
street  church,  Boston;  but  he  declined.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
in  the  manner  related  by  Dr.  Eliot.  According  to  this  writer,  who  refers 
to  a  manuscript  in  his  possession,  as  his  authority, — '*  Father  Barnard  says 
that  he  went  to  Governor  Belcher,  and  asked  him  why  they  chose  one  Bos- 
ton minister  after,  another,  and  neglected  the  man  who  was  most  qualified  to 
fill  the  chair  of  the  Seminary, — his  worthy  brother,  Holyoke.  His  Excel- 
lency answered  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  if  he  were  assured  of  his 
orthodoxy,  but  suspicions  had  been  spread  of  his  being  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments. He  told  him  that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  him  than  any  other 
person,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  sound  in  the  faith.*'  Either  in  consequence 
of  this  communication,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  Corporation  soon  elect- 
ed Mr.  Holyoke  President,  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
choice  was  unanimously  approved  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Overseers.  Mr. 
Holyoke,  in  due  time,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment, — the 
General  Court  having  agreed  to  pay  to  his  Society  at  Marblehead  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  **  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  there."  His  induction  to  the  Presidential  chair  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  September,  1737. 

President  Holyoke  was  something  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  great 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  On  Whitefield*s  first  visit  to  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1740,  the  President  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
inclined  towards  him,  thouc^h  not  without  some  misgivings  in  respect  to 
what  he  deemed  a  tendency  to  extravagance.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
expressed  himself  in  his  Convention  sermon,  in  1741,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  It  doubtless  becomes  me  in  the  public  station  I  bold,  to  make  examination  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  these  respects  in  the  School  of  the  propkett,  for  that  from 
thence  proceed  those  streams,  which  we  trust  will  make  glad  the  city  of  God;  but  if 
the  Fountain  be  corrupt,  the  streams  will  doubtless  be  foul  and  impure:  Wherefocv 
I  am  glad  I  can,  from  my  own  examination  of  things,  assure  this  venerable  audience 
this  day,  that  that  Society  hath  not  deserved  the  aspersions  which  have  of  late  been 
made  upon  it,  either  as  to  the  principles  there  prevalent,  or  to  the  books  there  read; 
and,  though  such  as  have  given  out  a  disadvantageous  report  of  us,  in  thes<i  respects, 
I  doubt  not,  have  done  it  in  a  godly  jealousy  for  the  churches  of  Christ,  which  arc 
supplied  from  us,  yet,  (blessed  be  God,)  they  are  at  least  mistaken  herein:  Nor  h«i 
that  Society  been  in  so  happy  a  state  as  to  these  things  firom  the  time  that  I  first  was 
acquainted  with  the  principles  there,  which  must  be  allowed  te  be  the  space  of  four  or 
five  and  thirty  years  at  least,  as  it  is  at  this  day." 

In  his  journal  of  September  24,  1740,  which  was  afterwards  published, 
Whitefield  makes  the  following  entry: — 

**  Went  this  morning  to  see  and  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  chief  College  for  training 
up  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  all  New  England.  It  has  one  President,  four  Tutors, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  students.  It  is  scarce  as  big  as  one  of  our  least  GoUesen  in 
Oxford^  and  as  Air  as  I  could  gather  A'om  some  who  well  knew  the  state  of  it,  not  far 
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japerior  to  onr  UnWersitiet  in  piety  and  true  godlinesi.  Tutors  neglect  to  pray  with 
And  examine  the  hearts  of  their  pnpila.  Discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb.  Bad  booki 
Are  become  fashionable  among  them.  Tillotson  and  Clark  are  read,  instead  of  Shep- 
ard,  Stoddard,  and  snch  like  evangelical  writers,  and  therefore  I  chose  to  preach  from 
ibeae  words,*—'  We  Are  not  as  many  who  corrupt  the  word  of  God ;'  and  in  the  conela- 
sion  of  my  sermon,  I  made  a  close  application  to  Tutors  and  students." 

On  the  19th  of  November  of  the  same  jear,  he  writes, — 

''  As  for  the  Universities,^'  [Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges,]  '*  I  believe  it  maybe  said, 
their  light  is  now  become  darkness,— darkness  that  may  be  felt;  and  is  complained  of 
by  the  most  godly  ministers." 

Afier  the  pablication  of  this  journal,  a  strong  prejudice  was  awakened 
against  Whitefield  in  many  circles,  and  especially  among  the  government  of 
Harvard  College.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  1744,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished entitled,  "  The  Testimony  of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and 
Hebrew  instructor,  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  against  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Oeorge  Whitefield  and  his  conduct.**  It  was  signed  by  all  the  resident 
inatructors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  President,  by  whom  the  pamphlet 
was  probably  written.  They  declare  Whitefield  to  be  '*an  enthusiast,  a 
censorious,  uncharitable  person,  and  a  deluder  of  the  people;*'  and  condemn 
him  also,  ''both  as  an  extempore  and  an  itinerant  preacher.**  Among  the 
instances  of  his  censoriousness  and  slander,  are,  say  they,  '*the  reproachful 
reflections  upon  the  Society,  which  is  immediately  under  our  care ;  where 
are  observable  his  rashness  and  his  arrogance,**  &o.  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing,— '*  We  would  earnestly,  and  with  all  due  respect,  recommend  it  to  the 
Rev.  pastors  of  these  churches  of  Christ,  to  advise  with  each  other  in  Cheir 
several  Associations,  and  consider  whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  make  a 
Uand  against  the  mischiefs,  which  we  have  hero  suggested  as  coming  upon 
the  churches.*'  Whitefield  made  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet,  which,  though  part- 
ly apologetic,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  government  of  the  College ;  and 
accordingly,  Professor  Wigglesworth  made  an  able  and  earnest  rejoinder,  to 
which  was  appended  a  letter  from  President  Holyoke,  in  which  he  animad- 
verts, with  no  little  severity,  upon  some  of  Whitefield*s  remarks  in  respect 
to  certain  alleged  incongruities  between  the  ''Convention  Sermon**  and  the 
"Testimony." 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  a  legacy  from 
the  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  who  died  in  January,  1751.  The  four  subjects 
which  the  will  specifies,  are  Natural  Religion,  Revealed  Religion,  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina-  . 
tion.  The  person  designated  by  the  will  to  deliver  the  first  lecture  was 
President  Holyoke.  He  fulfilled  the  appointment,  but  refused  the  lecture 
for  publication. 

President  Holyoke  retained  his  fSacultiei  of  both  body  and  mind  in  unusu- 
al vigour,  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1768,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disease,  which  quickly  prostra- 
ted his  energies,  and  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  able  to  walk 
about,  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death ;  but,  after  that,  was  entirely 
confined  to  his  bed.  He  manifested  great  peace  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
bis  departure,  and  died  June  1,  1769,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  Presidentship.  At  his  funeral,  an  oration  in  Latin 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Stephen  Sewall  ;*  and  on  the  succeeding  Sab- 

•Stsphim  Sswallwm  a  DfttiTe  of  York,  Me.;  was  gradoAtcdat  Hamurd  CoUegein  1761; 
WM  toititotod  Professor  of  Uebraw  and  other  Oriental  laagnagei  in  1766;  eontittned  in  tli*  Pio- 
f<MBnliip  (Ul  1785;  and  died  July  28, 1804,  aged  MTeaty-cne. 
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bath,  two  diBOonnes  in  reference  to  bis  death  were  preached  by  the  ReT. 
Nathaniel  Appleton ;  all  of  which  were  published. 

President  Holyoke  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1736 ;  a  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  J.  Diman,*  1737;  Convention  Sermon,  1741;  Answer 
to  Whitefield,  1744. 

President  Holyoke  was  married  to  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr  of  Smithfield,  who  survived  him.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  chihl- 
ren,  the  second  of  whom,  and  the  eldest  son,  was  Edward  Augustus^  who 
was  bom  at  Marblehead  in  1728 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1746;  became  an  eminent  physician,  and  died  at  Salem,  March  31,  1829, 
aged  one  hundred  years.  He  had  been  a  practising  physician  in  Salem 
seventy  nine  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  his  long  life,  almost  uninterrupted 
health.  On  his  centennial  anniversary,  August  13,  1828,  about  fifty  medio 
oal  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  when  he 
appeared  among  them  in  great  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  smoked  hia  pipe 
with  them  at  the  table,  and  gave  an  appropriate  toast.  He  was  remarkaUe 
for  his  abstemious  habits,  his  cheerful  dbposition,  and  his  virtuous  life. 

I  once  had  a  somewhat  particular  conversation  in  respect  to  the  charaeter 
of  President  Holyoke,  with  the  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  knew  him  w^ 
having  graduated  under  him  in  1759.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  person  ef  a 
fine  commanding  presence,  and  united  great  dignity  with  great  urbanity  in 
his  manners.  In  conversation,  as  well  as  in  public  discourse,  he  spoke  with 
fluency  and  appropriateness,  and  yet  without  any  appearance  of  ostentation. 
In  his  government  of  the  College  he  was  mild,  but  yet  firm  and  efficient. 
On  the  whole,  he  considered  him  as  admirably  qualified  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  College. 

Dr.  Appleton  in  one  of  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  after  Pren* 
dent  Holyoke's  funeral,  says, — 

**  He  was  a  faithAil  man,  as  be  was  a  man  of  faith,  and  found  in  the  ftiitb  of  the 
Gospel,  and  went  high  and  deep  in  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Uis  thoughts  ran  very 
much  in  the  same  channel  with  the  blessed  Apostle:  ii.  Tim.  i.,  9, — '  Who  hath  saved  ns 
and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  us  in  Jesus  Christ  before  the  world  began ;'  front 
which  words,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  gave  iis  one,  if  not  more  discourses,  some  yean 
ago.  But  whilst  he  maintained  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  in  our  salvation, 
he  was  zealous  of  good  works;  and  no  man  more  set  against  an  intellectual  fktth;  for 
knowing  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  Tarioea 
duties  of  Christianity.  He  was  in  his  constitution  active,  and  from  principle  disposed 
to  do  good  works  of  various  kinds.  Idleness  and  sloth  was  an  abomination  to  bim; 
so  that  he  took  care  to  fill  up  his  time  with  some  uscflil  service  or  other;  some  for  the 
health  of  his  body,  others  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind;  some  for  the  grati^fii^ 
a  particular  genius,  and  others  for  the  accommodating  his  family  or  for  the  pablic 
good." 

•  Jam  as  Dim  ah  was  a  naUvc  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  gradaated  at  Harvaid  Consfa  ia  IM; 
WM  wdainod  pastor  of  a  ohoroh  in  Salem,  Hay  11, 1737 ;  and  died  Cot.  8, 1788,  aftd  S|(kty-«M. 
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BENJAMIN  LORD,  D.  D  * 

1716—1784. 

Bbhjamin  Lord,  the  son  of  BeDJamin  and  Elizabeth  Lord,  was  born  at 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1693.  His  father  died  in  1714,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1714,  and  was  a  Tutor  in  that  institution  two 
years, — from  1715  to  1717.  During  the  period  of  his  tutorship,  he  studied 
theology,  and  was,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  a  licensed  preacher ;  for,  in  the 
early  part  of  1716,  he  was  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Norwich.  In  June 
of  that  year,  the  town  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  divine 
direction  in  respect  to  giving  him  a  call ;  and  shortly  after  this,  he  was 
invited  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  become  their  minister,  *'  with  the  offer  of 
£100  per  annum  for  salary,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands,  and  wood 
sufficient  for  his  use  to  be  dropped  at  his  door,  provided  he  settle  himself 
without  charge  to  the  town."  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
November  20,  1717.  Previous  to  this,  the  town  had  been  greatly  divided 
in  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  ;t  but  both  parties 
united  so  entirely  in  Mr.  Lord,  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  tell 
which  was  the  most  friendly  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
ehareh  formally  renounced  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

About  the  year  1720,  there  arose  a  fanatical  sect  in  the  county  of  New 
London,  called  Rogerenes,  from  John  Rogers  their  leader,  who  regarded  it  as 
their  peculiar  mission  to  destroy  priestcraft,  and  to  abolish  what  they  called 
the  idolatry  of  Sunday,  With  a  view  to  this,  they  travelled  about  the 
oonntry  in  small  parties,  and  entered  various  places  of  public  worship,  in  a 
rode  and  boisterous  manner, — sometimes  engaging  in  different  kinds  of 
manual  labour,  in  order  to  disturb  and  break  up  the  religious  services.  Some 
of  these  unwelcome  visits  were  paid  to  Mr.  Lord's  congregation ;  but  he 
always  met  them  with  as  much  gentleness  and  kindness  as  the  nature  of  the 
ease  would  admit.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  meeting 
house,  Rogers  himself  approached  him,  accosting  him,  after  his  usual  man- 
ner, in  a  tone  of  vulgar  abuse  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  porch,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  displayed  a  majestic  wig, — the  miserable  creature  who  followed  him, 
oried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  Benjamin,  Benjamin,  dost  thou  think  that  they 
wear  white  wigs  in  Heaven?"  Mr.  Lord  immediately  passed  along,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  insult. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  several  in  connection  with  his  own  labours.  The  first  of 
these  occurred  as  early  as  1721.  In  1735,  the  report  which  he  heard  of 
the  remarkable  state  of  things  in  the  church  at  Northampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  led  him  to  make  a  journey  thither,  that  he 
might  see  for  himself  what  was  passing  ;  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 

•Caadkins'  Hist,  of  Nonricb.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 

t  JoHH  Woodward  was  a  Dative  of  Dedham,  Mass.;  was  gpradoated  at  Hairard  CoUese  ia 
IMS;  wasonlained  at  Norwich,  Deo.  0, 1690;  was  married  in  1703  to  Mrs.  Sarah  RosweU,  oa 
whidi  oecaidon  *<  houseing  and  lands  '*  were  libeisUj  pronded  for  him  by  the  town ;  nas  dismiss- 
ed in  eoneequenoe  of  a  oontrorersj  in  his  ehnroh  respecting  the  Saybrook  Platform,  Sept.  IS^ 
1711;  after  whieh,  be  ceased  to  preaeh  and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  owned  in  East  HaTca, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1746. 
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a  conviction  of  uie  gennineness  of  the  work.  On  his  return,  a  similar  work 
commenced  among  his  own  people,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  insira- 
mentality  was  concerned,  from  hearing  the  report  of  his  visit  at  Northamp- 
ton. In  1740, — ^the  most  memorable  period  of  religious  excitement  in  the 
history  of  New  England, — the  minds  of  his  people  were  again  wrought  upoo 
in  a  very  unusual  degree.  He'  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  revival  which 
prevailed  at  that  time,  while  yet,  in  common  with  a  large  part  of  the  dcrgj 
of  the  day,  he  condemned  the  irregularities  by  which  it  was  attended.  Hia 
ministry,  on  the  whole,  was  an  eminently  successful  one.  At  the  time  cif 
his  settlement,  his  church  numbered  but  about  thirty  male  members,  and  as 
many  females.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  were  admitted  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  his  ministry. 

In  1744,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  the  church  had  renounced  at  Mr. 
Lord's  ordination,  was  again  formally  recognised  as  their  rule  of  discipline, 
— the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  in  favour  of  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  there  was  a  secession  of  thirty  male  members,  including 
one  of  the  deacons,  who  immediately  formed  a  distinct  church,  known  by 
the  name  of  Separatists,  Other  churches  of  a  similar  description  were 
soon  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  claiming  generally  a  higher 
degree  of  purity  than  their  neighbours ;  but  they  gradually  disappear- 
ed, till  they  were  all  at  length  merged  in  other  denominations.  Mr.  Loxd 
always  treated  the  seceders  from  his  own  church  with  great  respect  and  kind- 
ness,— which  brought  back  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  his  ministia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lord  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Collie  in 
1740,  and  held  the  pkce  till  1772.  In  1774,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1767,  he  preached  hb  Half-century  aermoD, 
from  II.  Peter  i.  12-15.  He  was  then  seventy-four  yean  of  age,  and  in 
full  possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  energies.  Eleven  years  afterwards, 
on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  another  sermon 
of  a  similar  character.  Both  of  them  breathed  a  truly  patriarchal  spiiitv 
and  abounded  in  excellent  counsels ;  and  both  were  published — ^the  Utter 
bearing  the  title, — **  The  aged  minister's  solemn  appeal  to  Gbd,  and  serkloi 
address  to  his  people."  In  1781,  he  preached  a  sixty-fourth  anniveraary 
sermon  ;  but  it  was  not  published.  From  this  time,  the  infirmities  of  age 
increased  rapidly  upon  him,  and,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  lost  his  eye 
sight.  He,  however,  still  retained,  in  a  good  degree,  his  intellectual  powen, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  continued  to  write  his  sermons  altw  a 
manner ;  and,  from  hearing  them  slowly  and  repeatedly  read  to  him  by  a 
grand-daughter,  he  became  so  far  master  of  them,  that  he  could  deliver 
the  substance  of  them  without  much  embarrassment ;  and  some  of  these 
sermons  were  regarded  by  his  people  as  among  the  best  he  ever  preaehed. 

In  March,  1778,  he  received  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Strong,  a  native  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He,  however,  oocaaionally 
preached  after  this,  and  usually  occupied  a  place  in  the  pulpit,  (being  helped 
up  the  pulpit  stairs,)  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  colleague.  The  last  time 
he  preached  was  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  He  died  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  1784,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  having  been  an  ordained  minister 
nearly  sixty-seven  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
James  Cogswell  of  Windham,  from  I.  Cor.  iv.  1,  and  was  published. 
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Dr.  Lord  was  first  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Hef,  Edward  Tay- 
lor of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Fitch.  She  died  January  5,  1748,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age.  He 
had  five  children  by  this  marriage,  and  none  by  any  other.  Joseph  and 
Ebauzer  were  both  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753,  but  neither  of  them 
studied  a  profession.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry  Tis- 
dale  of  Newport,  B.  I.  She  died  at  New  York,  shortly  after  this  marriage. 
His  third  wife  was  Abigail  Hooker  of  Hartford,  who  died  October  4, 1792, 
aged  eighty-five  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lord's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Jabcz  Wight,*  17^6.  True  Christianity  explained  and 
exposed ;  wherein  are  some  objections  respecting  conversion,  1727.  Two 
Sermons  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Boston,  entitled  *' Believers  in  Christ  only  the  true  children  of  Ood,  and 
born  of  Him  alone,"  1742.  Humble  importunity  and  faith  victorious  over 
all  dbcouragcments  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plainfield  soon  after  the  remark- 
ible  deliverance  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Wheeler,  &c.,  1743.  God  glorified  in  his 
works  of  providence  and  grace :  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  various 
and  signal  deliverances  that  evidently  appear  to  be  wrought  for  Mercy  Wheeler, 
lately  restored  from  extreme  impotence  and  confinement,  1743.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  1748.  Election  Sermon,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Willes,t  Norwich,  1758.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Nathaniel  Whitaker,!  Norwich.  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Levi  Hart,  Preston,  1762.  A  Discourse  addressed  to  youth;  being 
the  substance  of  several  sermons,  1763.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
John  Huntington,^  at  Salem,  1763.  Two  Sermons  on  the  important  connec- 
tion of  time  with  eternity,  1767.  A  Half-century  Discourse,  1769.  A 
Sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  merchant  man,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Hon.  Hezckiah  Huntington,  New  London,  1773.  A  Sermon  on 
the  character  of  Martha,  1773.  A  Sermon  on  the  eleventh  anniversary 
after  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  1780. 

*  Jabbz  AVigbt  was  born  in  Dedham,  Man.  in  1701 ;  was  rraduated  at  Hanraid  College  ia 
1721 ;  |ru  settled  as  minister  of  the  Fifth  sooietj  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1726  ;  and 
disd  in  1782. 

t  liavRT  WIL.LBS  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1715;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  Nor- 
iHeh,  West  Farms,  (now  Froriklin,)  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1718;  was  dismissed  in  oonseqaenoe  of  a 
dirision  in  the  ohnroh  in  respect  to  Church  government  in  1740 ;  and  died  in  1758. 

^Nathaniel  Whitaker  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730;  was  settled  for  some 
Une  in  Xew  Jersey;  was  installed  at  Norwich,  (Chelsea)  Conn.,  Feb.  25, 1761;  was  dismissed 
ia  1769,  and  on  the  28th  of  Julv  of  the  same  year  was  installed  pastor  of  a  ehuroh  at  Salem, 
Han.;  was  dismissed  again  Feb.  2C,  1784,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September  following,  was 
installed  at  NorridgewocK,  Me.  From  this  charge  oLso  he  was  dismissed  in  1789.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  controversy.  He  pnblished  a  Sermon  at  Salem 
00  the  death  of  Whitefield,  1770 ;  Two  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  1770 ;  Conftita- 
tien  of  two  Tracts,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  government  of  the  New  England  churches, 
and  the  churches  quarrel  espoused  by  John  Wise,  1774;  Brief  History  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Third  ehurch  in  Salem  in  1769 ;  and  also  of  the  usurpation  and  tTranny  of  an  eoolesiasticol 
eooaeil  in  1784,  1784;  An  antidote  against,  and  the  reward  of  Toryism :  Two  Sermons,  the  ooe 
at  the  oommencement  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

§  JoBX  HuNTiNOTOX  WBS  a  SOU  of  Johu  Huntington  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  was  gpradnated  at 
the  (^Uege  of  New  Jersey  in  1750 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  8dem,  M aaa., 
^•pt.  28, 1763;  and  died  of  oonsumption  in  bia  thtrtieth  year,  May  30, 1766.  Ha  was  mneh 
for  his  talenta  and  piety. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Fraxklin,  May  24, 1849. 

Mj  Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  I  felt  more  adequate  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  reepeti 
to  Dr.  Lord;  but  my  great  age,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  my  memory, 
render  it  difficult  for  me  to  perform  any  seryice  that  requires  the  use  of  my  pen 
or  carries  me  back  to  the  past.  I  may  add  that  a  part  of  the  little  that  I  aui 
communicate,  I  have  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 

I  remember  Dr.  Lord  as  a  very  aged  man,  when  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 
I  never  heard  him  preach,  though  I  recollect  several  times  to  have  preached  in  his 
presence.  The  first  time  I  exchanged  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  his  colleague, 
after  my  settlement,  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  Dr.  Lord  to  otfer  the 
concluding  prayer,  lie  said  he  thought  it  would  be  ;  and  I  accordingly  did  ;  and, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  he  prayed  in  a  pertinent  and  edify- 
ing manner. 

In  his  person,  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  and  in  his  old  age  he  stooped 
considerably.  Uis  countenance  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  his  manners  engag- 
ing. No  one  could  see  him  without  being  struck  with  his  remarkably  venerable 
appearance.  His  talents  were  highly  respectable,  as  were  also  his  acquiremoits  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning.  He  was  a  close  student  of  Divinity,  and  wis 
not  only  a  firm  believer,  but  an  earnest  defender,  of  the  system  of  faith  whick 
onr  Puritan  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  England.  He  was  what  wtf 
called  a  strong  Old  Divinity  man,  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  others  of  that  school.  He  had  an  uncommon  talent  at  comparing  Scrip- 
ture with  Scripture;  at  expounding  particular  texts  according  to  the  general 
analogy  of  the  sacred  canon.  His  sermons  were  rich  in  Gospel  truth,  and  were 
well  fitted  to  seize  hold  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  His  delivery  was  naturd 
and  easy,  and  evinced  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  dis- 
pensed. His  prayers  were  remarkably  appropriate  and  simple,  and  seemed  like 
the  breathings  of  a  spirit  that  lived  in  Heaven  ;  though  they  were  sometimes  com- 
plained of  as  being  too  long.  In  his  pastoral  intercourse,  he  was  an  example  of 
dignity,  affability,  affection  and  fidelity.  He  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected. 

Though  part  of  the  above  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  others,  it  is  authority 
BO  unquestionable,  that  you  may  rely  on  the  whole  with  perfect  confidence. 
Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  bonds  of  the  ministry, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 
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NATHANIEL   APPLETON,  D.  D  * 

1717—1784, 

Nathanixl  Appleton  was  born  at  Ipswich,  December  9,  1693.  His 
faiber  was  the  Hon.  John  Appleton,  one  of  the  Ring's  Council,  and,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  a  Judge  of  Probate  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  a  man 
of  such  sound  judgment  and  incorruptible  integrity,  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  during  his  whole  judicial  career,  there  was  noTer  an  appeal  from  his 
judgment.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev* 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  when  he  was  a  little  less  than  nineteen,  in  the  year  1712. 
After  his  graduation,  his  uncle, — a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  offered  to 
set  him  up  in  trade ;  but,  having  previously  formed  a  purpose  to  enter  the 
ministry,  he  declined  the  proposal.  Not  long  after  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, the  church  in  Cambridge  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Brattle ;  and,  after  preaching  there  a  short  time,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  hscome  the  pastor.  He  accepted  it  and  was  ordained  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1717.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  preached  the  Sermon  and  gave  the  Charge ; 
and  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

The  same  year  that  he  was  ordained,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College,  which  office  he  held,  performing  its  duties  with  great  punctuality 
and  ability,  till  1779, — a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  In  1771,  he  received 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, — an  honour  which 
had  been  previously  conferred  by  that  College  upon  only  one  individual, — 
namely.  Increase  Mather,  about  eighty  years  before. 

Dr.  Appleton's  usefulness,  during  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was 
somewhat  diminished  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  did  not  entirely 
cease  until  death  terminated  it.  He  received  the  Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard  as 
His  colleague,  in  1783.  He  died  February  9,  1784,  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  President  Leverett,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Foxcroft,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Cotton,t 
1728.  A  Treatise  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man,  1728. 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Deerfield,  at  the 
ordination  of  John  Sergeant  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  1735.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Salem  at  the  ordination  of  John  Sparhawk,t  1736.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Newtown  on  evangelical  and  saving  repentance,  1741.     Two  Discourses 

*  Holmes'  Hist,  of  Cambfridge.— Ham.  Hist.  CoU.  VII.  and  X.— Amerioan  Herald,  Feb. 
23>  1784.— Independent  Chronicle,  March  4,  1784.— Allen'i  Biog.  Diet.— Newell 'a  Hist.  DIm. 
—Memorial  of  Samael  Appleton  and  his  descendants. — MS.  Arom  William  Newell,  D.  D. 

t  J08IIH  CoTTOH  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  of  Sandwich,  and  great  grandson  of 
Um  Rot.  John  Cotton  of  Boston;  was  gradoatod  at  Harrard  College  in  1722;  was  ordained  at 
IWidenoe,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23,  1728;  was  dismissed;  was  installed  at  Wobom,  Jolr  16, 1747:  was 
^inaisBed  a  second  time;  was  installed  at  Bardown,  Not.  28,  1769;  and  died  May  27,  ITM, 
•ged  seventy-eight. 

t  JoHH  Sparhawk  was  a  son  of  the  Rer.  John  Sparhawk,  who  was  graduated  at  Hairaid 
College  in  1689;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  12,  1896;  and  died 
April  29, 1718,  aged  forty -six.  The  son  was  bom  at  Bristol:  was  gradixated  at  Harraxd  Gol- 
!•(•  in  17S1 ;  was  ordained  at  Salem,  Deo.  8, 1736,  and  died  April  80, 1766,  in  the  forty -1 
r«r«f  hisage. 
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entitled  '*  God  and  not  ministers  to  have  the  glory  of  all  success  given  tc 
the  preached  Gospel,"  1741.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1742. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  1743.  Discourses  on  Ro- 
mans, yiii.  14,  1743.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Bridge/ 
1746.  Two  Fast  Discourses  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Court 
House  by  fire,  1748.  A  Sermon  on  the  difference  between  a  legal  and 
evangelical  righteousness,  1749.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Oliver 
Peabody,  Jr.  at  Koxbury,  1750.  Two  Discourses  at  Lexington  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  1752.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Badgert  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Natick,  1753.  A  Sermon  occasioD- 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Phipps,  1757.  Dudleian  Lecture, 
1758.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Henry  Flynt,  1760.  A  ThanksgiviBg 
Sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lee* 
ture  entitled  "  Some  unregenerate  persons  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God,"  1763.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Edward  Wigglesworth,  D.  D.,  1765. 
A  Discourse  against  profane  swearing,  1765.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the.  death  of  President 
Holyoke,  1769.     Two  Fast  Sermons,  1770. 

President  Wads  worth  of  Harvard  College,  speaking  of  Mr.  Appletoo,  in 
a  Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  '*  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
man,'*  while  Mr.  A.  was  yet  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  says, — 

**  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  fkvour  not  only  to  the  church  and  town  of  Gaia- 
bridge,  but  also  to  the  College,  and  therein  to  the  whole  Province,  that  he  is  0zed  in 
that  public  post  and  station  assigned  by  Providence  to  him." 

J^mes  Winthrop,  Esq.,  who  knew  Dr.  Appleton  well,  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  possessed  of  the  learning  of  his  time.  The  Scriptures  he  read  in  the  orig- 
inals. His  exposition,  preached  in  course  on  the  Sabbath,  comprehended  the  whole 
l^ew  Testament,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  I  believe  Daniel  and  some  of  the  minor 
prophets  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  promote  practical  piety ;  but,  on  the  prophetical 
parts,  he  discovered  a  continued  attention,  extent  of  reading  and  depth  of  research, 
which  come  to  the  share  of  but  very  few.  He  not  onlv  gave  the  Protestant  construc- 
tion, but  that  of  the  Romish  expositors,  in  order  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  latter.^ 

Dr.  Chaunoy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  written  while  Dr.  Applelea 
was  yet  living,  says, — 

"  I  have  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Appleton,  who  is  an  upright,  faithful,  and  exocHeBt 
preacher,  though  much  wanting  in  correctness,  and  a  man  of  very  considerable  po«-> 
era;  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  College  by  his  wise  endeavours  to  promok* 
its  good.    IIo  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  honour." 

Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  same  chnrch  with  Dr. 
Appleton,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him  in  his  History 
of  Cambridge: — 

**  Dr.  Appleton ,  if  venerable  for  age,  was  more  venerable  for  his  piety.  His  religion . 
like  his  whole  character,  was  patriarchal.    Bom  in  the  last  (17th)  century,  and  liv- 

•  Matthiw  BRinGB  was  a  native  of  Lexington;  wasjiadnated  at  Harvard  College  In  ITO; 
was  ordained  at  Framingham  Feb.  19,  1746;  and  died  Sept.  2,1776,  aged  fif^-flve.    Ha 
lisbed  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eliab  Stone,  1761 


t  Btiphbh  BAnoaawas  bom  in  Cbarlestown of  hnmble  parentage,  in  1725,  and' 
•d  at  Harvard  College  in  1747,  He  spent  bis  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  aTHatiok, 
wliere  he  was  ordained,  Mareh  27,  1753,  and  died  Aagast  28,  1808,  a^  seventy -eight  jeeis. 
He  is  the  anther  of  two  Discourses  on  Dninkenness,  1774;  a  Letter  from  a  psstor  againei  Iks 
demand  of  a  confession  of  particular  sins  in  order  to  Chnrob  fellowship;  and  Historieel  ead 
eharacteristio  traits  of  the  American  Indians  in  genenil,  and  those  of  Natic  in  partiealar»  pub- 
lished in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Masiachusetts  Historical  CoUeotions.  The  last  mentkBcd 
document  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  ebanetar.  H 
states  that  a  gw)d  Christian  Indian,  a  deaoon  of  his  church,  being  asked  how  it  was  lo  be  as- 
counted  for  that  Indian  youth  virtuously  educated  in  English  famiUes  so  often  sabsequenlly  M 
Into  bad  habits,  replied,  in  his  own  impeifeot  English,  "Tuoks  will  be  tocki^  for  all  ale  k«a 
ba  haftehnm." 
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log  till  near  the  cloftc  of  this,  (18th)  he  brought  down  with  him  tlio  haVitH  of  otlK^r 
times.  In  his  dress,  in  his  manuers,  in  his  couversatioui  in  his  ministry,  he  may  be 
classed  with  tlie  Puritan  ministers,  of  revered  memory,  wlio  tirst  came  to  Mew  hng- 
land.  Jiis  natural  temper  was  clieerl\il;  but  his  liabitual  deportment  was  grave. 
Karly  consecrated  to  God,  and  having  a  fixed  predilection  for  the  ministry,  he  was 
happily  formed,  by  a  union  of  good  sense  with  deep  seriousness,  of  enlightened  zeal 
with  consummate  prudence,  for  the  pastoral  olhce. 

'*  He  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  with  primitive  sim- 
pHciCy .  Less  concerned  to  ]ilease  than  to  instruct  and  edity,  he  studiously  accommo- 
dated' his  discourses  to  tlie  meanest  capacity.  To  this  end  he  frequently  borrowed 
Kiiufilitudes  from  familiar,  scmietimes  from  vulgar,  objects;  but  his  application  of  them 
was  so  iiertinent.  and  hi»  utterance  and  his  air  was  so  solemn,  as  to  suppress  levity 
and  silence  criticism.  *  *  *  *  lie  carefully  availed  himself  of  special  occurren- 
ces, whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  whether  affecting  individuals,  families,  his  own- 
society,  or  the  community  at  large,  to  obtain  a  serious  attention  to  the  truths  and 
duties  of  religion ;  and  his  discourses  on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  solemn  and 
impressive.  Vigilantly  attentive  to  the  state  of  religion  in  his  pastoral  charge,  he 
marked  prevailing  errors  and  sins,  and  pointed  his  admonitions  and  cautions 
against  them,  both  in  public  and  private,  with  conscientious,  yet  discreet  fidelity. 
The  discipline  of  the  church  he  maintained  with  parental  tenderness  and  pastoral 
aiitliority .  The  committee  for  inspecting  the  manners  of  professing  Christians  appoint- 
L-d  originally  by  his  desire,  and  iierpetuated  for  many  years  by  his  influence,  evinces 
liis  care  of  tlie  honour  and  interests  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  constituied 
overseer.  So  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  he  gained  over  his  people,  by  his  dis- 
cretion and  moderation,  by  his  condescension  and  benevolence,  by  his  fidelity  and 
pioty,  tliat  while  he  lived,  they  regarded  his  counsels  aroracular;  and  since  his  death, 
tliey  mention  not  his  name,  but  with  profound  regard  and  veneration. 

''His  praise,  not  confined  to  his  own  society,  is  in  all  the  churches  of  New  England, 
lu  controversial  and  difiicult  cases,  he  was  often  applied  to  for  advice  at  ecclesiastical 
ciiuncits.  Impartial,  yet  paciHc, — firm.,  yet  conciliatory, — he  was  specially  qualified 
for  a  counsellor;  and  in  that  character  he  materially  contributed  to  the  unity,  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  churches.  With  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  h6  happily  united 
the  innoCw'nce  of  the  dove.  In  his  religious  principles,  he  was,  lilie  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  ministry,  a  Calvinist.  Towards  persons,  however,  who  were  of  ditferent  prin- 
ciples, he  was'candid  and  catholic.  ^Orthodoxy  and  Charity'  were  his  motto,*  and  he 
happily  exemplified  the  union  of  both  in  his  ministry  and  his  life." 

Dr.  Appleton  was  married,  about  the  year  1720,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  Henry  Gibbs  of  Watcrtown.  It  is  a  carrent  tradition  in  the 
family  that,  while  he  was  wooing  the  lady,  he  happened  to  call  one  day  soon 
after  a  rival  suitor  had  made  his  way  to  her  father's  house,  leaving  his  horse 
listened  near  the  gate.  The  Cambridge  minister,  on  his  arrival,  tied  his 
own  steed  to  the  fence,  and  coolly  unloosed  the  other,  and  with  a  smart 
stroke  of  bis  whip  sent  him  off  down  the  street.  He  then  went  into  the 
house  and  told  his  rival  that  he  had  just  seen  a  horse  running  away  at  full 
Rjjectl,  and  asked  if  it  was  his.  Whereupon  the  owner  rushed  out  after  his 
stray  beast,  leaving  Dr.  A.  in  po.ssession  of  the  field.  Ho  made  the  most 
of  \\iA  opportunity,  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Appleton  was 
bom  in  1700,  and  died  in  1771.  They  had  twelve  children;  one  of  whom, 
Nathaniel,  was  bom  October  10,  1731 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
iu  1749 ;  and  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  a  zealous  patriot  during  the 
Revolutionary  straggle.  From  an  early  period  of  the  Revolution  until  his 
death,  he  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  loans.  He  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  distinguished  himself  in  writing 
against  the  slave  trade  from  1766  to  1773.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Walk- 
er ;  his  second  Rachael  Henderson.  He  died  in  1798.  Dr.  Appleton  had 
two  daughters  married  to  clergymen, — Mehitabel  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven 

*  His  portrait,  taken  by  Copley,  and  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  represents  him  holding 
«  volame  of  Br.  Watts,  entitled  <'  Orthodoxy  and  Charity."  It  was  rescued  from  the  fire  to 
Boston  in  1794,  in  which  Br.  Appleton's  maniisoripts,  then  in  the  bands  of  his  son,  Nathaniel 
Appleton,  Esq.,  were  eonsnmed." 
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of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  and  Margaret  to  the  Rot.  Joshua  Prentioe*  of 
HoilistOD.  Another  daughter  was  married  to  Dr.  Isaac  Band,  a  respeeta- 
ble  physician  of  Cambridge. 


-•♦- 


THOMAS  PRINCE,  t 

1717—1758. 

Thomas  Pbince  was  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Prince  of  Sandwich,  who 
was  the  son  of  Elder  John  Prince  of  Hull, — who  came  to  this  country  in 
1633,  and  settled  first  at  Watertown.  He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  May  15, 
1687,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  He  remained  some 
time  at  the  College  after  his  graduation,  as  a  student  of  Theology ;  and 
then  embarked  for  Europe,  and  spent  several  years  travelling  in  different 
countries.  These  travels  were  of  great  use  to  him,  in  enlarging  his  views 
of  men  and  things,  and  in  securing  to  him  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
and  much  useful  information,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  important 
account  in  after  life :  and  yet  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  had  some 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  making  so  extensive  a  tour ;  for 
he  says  that  **when  he  made  reflections  on  this  part  of  his  life,  he  never 
could  see  with  satisfaction  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  it." 

During  his  residence  in  England,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  as  a 
preacher  at  Combs  in  Suffolk,  and  some  other  places,  and  was  earnestly 
requested  to  accept  a  pastoral  charge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  a 
preference  for  his  native  country.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  July  20, 1717,  afier 
an  absence  of  about  seven  years.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  embark  from 
England  somewhat  earlier  than  he  did,  in  company  with  an  intimate  friend. 
who  actually  sailed  a  short  time  before  him ;  but  the  delay  to  which  he  was 
subjected  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life, — as  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to 
sail  was  lost,  and  his  friend  lost  in  it,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms  on 
record.  On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  kindness,  and  several  churches  fixed  an  eye  upon  him  in 
the  hope  of  securing  his  permanent  services.  He  preached  first  for  hitf 
classmate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Sewall,  in  the  Old  South  church,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1717.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  requested  to  supply  the 
pulpit  half  the  time  for  two  months ;  and,  after  he  had  complied  with  this 
request,  the  church,  being  fully  satisfied  with  his  services,  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Sewall's  ool* 
league,  October  1,  1718.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by 
himself,  from  Hebrews  xiil.  17. 

To  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival  Mr.  Prince  lent  his  decided  counte- 
nance, and  showed  himself  an  earnest  and  vigorous  auxiliary.  He  bad  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  great  itinerant,  and  regarded  him  as  the  chief 
instrument  of  giving  a  new  and  more  spiritual  direction  to  the  public  mind. 

*Jo8HUA  Pbsnticr  wm  born  at  Cambridge  April  0,  1710;  wai  gradnated  at  Harraid  ObDmi 
in  1738;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnreh  in  HoUistODy  Ha^  18^  174S;  and  diad  A|rill4» 

1788,  aged  eerentj. 

t  SewaU't  Fvn.  Serm.— WifDer'f  Hiit.  Diie. 
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He  hu  left  his  &yourablo  testimoDj  to  the  character  and  labours  of  White- 
field  in  various  forms,  and  is  particular  to  state  that  the  fruits  of  the  revivali 
80  far  as  thoj  came  under  his  observation,  were  such  as  to  stamp  the  work 
with  a  character  of  undoubted  genuineness. 

In  the  course  of  his  foreign  travels,  Mr.  Prince  heard  much  complaint  of 
the  want  of  a  regular  history  of  this  country ;  and  he  half  formed  the  pur- 
pose, at  that  time, — provided  his  circumstances  should  subsequently  prove 
favourable  to  it,  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind  himself:  but,  after  his 
settlement  at  Boston,  the  numerous  and  arduous  duties  incident  to  his  pas- 
toral charge  seemed  to  forbid  any  such  attempt.  However,  in  1728,  the 
matter  being  urged  upon  him  by  those  who  were  most  competent  to  judge  of 
his  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  was  induced  to  set  himself  to 
the  work ;  and,  though  he  did  not  complete  his  original  design,  he  performed 
a  service  for  which  all  subsequent  historians  of  New  England  have  had 
occasion  to  thank  him.  It  seems  that  when  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  Chro- 
nological History  of  New  England  '*  was  published,  it  was  received  with 
much  less  favour  than  its  author  had  a  right  to  expect, — which  probably 
discouraged  him  from  prosecuting  the  work  to  the  length  he  had  intended. 
He  did,  however,  publish  several  additional  numbers,  which  contain  much 
important  information,  and  bring  the  work  down  to  the  year  1633.  Gon- 
eeming  this  book  the  Rev.  Elisha  Callender  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  a 
most  competent  judge  of  its  merits,  writes  to  a  friend  thus : — 

"It  gives  me  great  concern  that  Mr.  Prince's  Chronology  has  been  so  ill  received. 
1  look  on  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  author,  and  doubt  not  bat 
pofterity  will  do  him  justice.  •  •  •  •  •  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  he  had  taken  less 
paina  to  serve  an  ungrateful  and  injudicious  age,  lest  it  should  discourage  his  going 
on  with  his  design.  I  hope  it  will  not,  and  hope  you  will  encourage  him ;  for,  sooner 
or  later,  the  country  will  see  the  advantage  of  his  work  and  their  obligation  to  him.'' 

As  early  as  1703,  while  Mr.  Prince  was  a  member  of  College,  he  com- 
menced a  collection  of  books  and  public  and  private  papers  in  connection 
with  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New  England,  which  was  constantly 
growing  upon  his  hands  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  also  collected  a  large 
classical,  theological  and  general  library.  All  these  treasures  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  church  and  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor.  For  many  years 
they  were  left  in  an  exposed  state,  in  a  room  under  the  belfry  of  the 
Old  South  church ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  actually  destroyed ;  but,  in 
1814,  at  the  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  they  were 
examined,  and  the  books  and  papers,  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
that  Society,  were  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  its  room ;  while  the  remaining 
and  greater  part  were  arranged  and  rendered  accessible  in  the  house  of  the 
-pastor. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Prince  prepared  **  a  Revisal  of  the  New 
England  Version  of  the  Psalms," — a  work  which  bears  none  of  the  marks 
of  poetical  genius,  though  it  indicates  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Oriental  languages.  It  was  undertaken  by  request  of  a  committee  of  his 
own  society ;  and,  in  October,  1758,  was  accepted  by  the  church  and  con- 
gregation to  be  used  thenceforth  in  public  worship. 

In  the  year  1746,  a  French  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  ships  of  war  under 
the  Duke  D'Anville,  sailed  from  Ghebucto  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to 
the  destruction  of  New  England.  Meanwhile  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
was  appointed  to  be  observed  in  all  the  churches,  if  by  any  means  a  gra- 
eioaB  Providenoe  might  interpose  to  avert  the  threatening  ruin.    While  Mr* 
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Pnnoe  was  officiating  on  this  occasion  in  bis  own  drarcb,  and  wms  in  the 
midst  of  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  Divine  interposition,  though  the  day  up  to 
that  time  had  been  perfectly  calm,  there  arose  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  so 
violent  as  to  occasion  a  loud  clattering  of  the  windows.  He  instantly 
paused  in  his  prayer,  looked  round  upon  his  congregation  with  a  counte- 
nance illumined  with  hope,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  of  God  that  that  wind 
might  frustrate  the  object  of  our  enemies,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  our 
country.  A  tempest  ensued,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  principal  General  and  the 
second  in  command  committed  suicide ;  many  died  of  disease ;  thousands 
perished  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mr.  Prince  continued  to  labour  with  undiminished  assiduity,  until  the 
autumn  of  1757,  when  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  As  the  time  of 
his  departure  drew  near,  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  becoming  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  saying,  "  It  is  just  as  it  should  be  ;*'  and  in  the  midst  of  severe 
suffering,  he  expressed  his  entire  dependance  on  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  added  that  he  was  weary  of  this  world,  and  that  it  was  his  chief  con- 
cern that  hb  evidences  for  Heaven  might  be  more  full  and  clear.  One  of 
his  last  petitions  was,  that  an  open  and  abundant  entrance  might  be  minis-, 
tered  to  him  into  God's  Heavenly  Kingdom.  When  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  commit  his  soul  into  tho  hands  o€ 
Ohrist,  and  so  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  he  gave  an  affirma- 
tive answer  by  lifting  his  feeble  hand.  He  died  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  little 
after  sunset,  October  22,  1758,  aged  seventy-two.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Sewall,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  Romans  iv.  8; — the 
same  day  on  which,  agreeably  to  a  previous  vote  of  his  church,  his  *'  Revissl 
of  the  Psalms  "  began  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  funend  discourse : — 

*'  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament;  a  scribe  instructed  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven :  who  could  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  The 
great  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  the  chosen  subjects  of  his  preachiag; 
and  he  spake  as  the  oracles  of  God. — as  one  that  inwardly  felt  the  Divine  exceUcaqr 
and  importance  of  the  word  of  God  which  he  preached  to  others.  I  trust  there  are  t 
number  of  ^ou  who  will  be  found  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  his  crown  and  joy  in  tkt 
day  of  Christ's  appearing.  You  are  also  witnesses  with  what  enlargement  and  l^rroar 
of  devotion,  he  many  times  led  us  up  to  God  in  prayer. 

**  He  was  also  earnestly  concerned  that  a  holy  discipline  might  be  maintained  in  the 
chnrch,  and  that  due  testimony  might  be  borne  against  open  and  scandalous  sins. 

''  I  might  here  also  add  that  he  was  an  hearty  friend  to  the  constitution  of  these 
churches ;  as  exhibited  in  the  results  of  their  Synods,  and  a  sincere  mourner  for  the 
degeneracies  found  among  us  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

'  His  private  conversation  was  entertaining  and  instructive.  As  a  tender  and  faith- 
All  pastor,  he  was  steady  to  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  to  comfort  the  feeble  minded, 
and  resolve  the  doubting  believer. 

''  And  if  you  view  him  as  a  scholar,  he  shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre.  He  bad 
an  uncommon  genius  for  letters;  and  by  hard  study  and  diligent  labour, had  aoqnired 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  several  parts  of  useful  and  polito  literature;  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  his- 
tory, kc.  And  being  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive  mind,  I  suppose  he  had  but  few 
equals  among  us  in  Chronology :  of  which  his  "  Chronological  History  of  New  Eng- 
land" is  an  evident  proof:  and  if  he  had  put  his  finishing  hand  to  that  elaborate 
work,  it  might  have  been  found  one  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  histories  of  New  Sag- 
land." 

Dr.  Channcj  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

^'  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  had  more  learning  among  us,  excepting  Dr.  Gottoa 
Mather;  and  it  was  extensive,  as  was  also  his  genius.  He  possessed  all  the  intellect- 
ual powers  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  common.  He  may  be  justly  characterised 
as  one  of  our  great  men;  though  he  would  have  been  much  greater,  had  lie  not  beta 
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•pt  to  gi^e  too  much  credit,  eipecially  to  snrprUiog  ttories.  Ho  could  easily  be 
imposed  on  this  way.  Another  imperfection  that  was  hurtAil  to  him  was  a  strange 
dii^KMition  to  regard  more,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  the  circumstances  of  thingSj 
and  sometimes  minute  and  trifling  ones,  than  the  things  themselves.  I  could,  from 
my  own  acquaintance  with  him,  give  many  instances  of  this.  But  these  weaknesses 
notwithstanding,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  honour." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Prince's  publications : — An  Account  of  the 

first  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1717. 

A  Sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  1718.     Morning  health  no  security  against 

the  sudden  arrest  of  death  before  night :  A  Sermon,  1727.     A  Sermon  on  the 

death  of  Greorge  I.  and  the  accession  of  George  II,  1727.     A  Sermon  on  the 

death  of  Daniel  Oliver,  Jr.,  1727.  Two  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  earthquake, 

1727.     A  Sermon  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  1728.     A  Sermon  on  the 

death  of    Cotton   Mather,  1728.     A   Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father, 

Samuel  Prince,  1728.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall, 

17H0.    A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1730.    A  Sermon  to  the  New 

North  church,  Boston,  1732.     A  Sermon  on  the  <)eath  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 

Oliver,  1732.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliver,  1735.    A 

Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mary  (wife  of  Governor)  Belcher,  1736. 

A  Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  the  form  of  Annals,  1736. 

Do.,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  1755.    A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Nathan- 

iel  Williams,*  1738.     A   Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Prince, 

1744.  A  Thanksgiving   Sermon  occasioned   by  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 

1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Cushing,  1746.  Extract  of  a 
^rmon  occasioned  by  the  surprising  appearance  of  Divine  Providence  for 
North  America,  &c.,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  victory  of  CuUoden,  1746. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martha, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Anthony  Stoddard,  1748.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
reviving  rains  after  the  distressing  drought,  1749.  Account  of  the  English 
ministers  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  1749.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Payer* 
weather,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Richard 
Gary,  1755.  Earthquakes  the  works  of  God  and  tokens  of  his  just 
displeasure:  A  Sermon,  1755.  An  improvement  of  the  doctrine  of 
earthquakes,  containing  an  historical  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  earth- 
quakes of  New  England,  1755.  The  case  of  Haman  considered:  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Edward  Bromfield,  1756.  Character  of  Caleb :  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Willard,  1756.  The  New  England  Psalm 
Book  revised  and  improved,  1758.  Six  Sermons,  published  from  his  MSS. 
by  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  1785. 

'Nathahikl  Williams  was  bom  at  Boston,  Aiupist  25,  16f6;  was  graduated  at  Harrard 
CoOege  in  1693 ;  was  ordained  an  eyangelist;  practised  medicine;  was  preoeptor  of  a 
Bohool;  and  died  June  10, 1738,  aged  flftj-three. 
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THOMAS  FOXCROFT  * 

1717—1769. 

Thomas  Foxoboft  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Francis  Foxcroft  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  GoU^ 
in  1714.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
desirous  that  his  son  should  enter  the  ministry  in  connection  wiUi  tbat 
denomination;  and  though  the  son  had  originally  no  other  intention  him- 
self, yet,  having  examined  the  subject  maturely,  and  listened  to  tbe 
reasonings  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbnry, — a 
man  of  great  force  of  mind,  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  conviction  tliat 
Congregationalism  is  the  true  system.  Accordingly,  after  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  received  license  to  preach  in  tiiat 
oommunion,  and  immediately  took  a  stand  among  the  most  popular  preachen 
of  the  day.  Early  in  the  year  1717,  he  was  invited  to  preach  with  refbrenoe 
to  settlement  in  the  First  church  in  Boston ;  and  his  services  being  univers- 
ally approved,  he  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding  November,  ai 
ooUeague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth. 

Mr,  Wadsworth  having,  in  1725,  been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Har- 
vard College,  resigned  his  charge,  leaving  Mr.  Foxcroft  for  the  time,  sole 
pastor  of  the  church.  Two  years  after,  however, — in  1727,  he  received  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Charles  Chauncy  as  his  colleague.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
two  men  belonged  to  somewhat  different  schools  in  Theology, — Mr.  Fozcnrfl 
being  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  Dr.  Chauncy  a  decided  Arminian, — the  former 
sympathizing  strongly  in  the  movements  of  Whiteficld,  and  the  latter  decid- 
edly and  sternly  opposing  him,  they  are  said  to  have  always  maintained  great 
good  feeling  towards  each  other ;  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  the  survivor,  on  more 
than  one  public  occasion,  rendered  an  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague; 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  Dr.  Chauney 
that  the  great  Episcopal  controversy  took  place  in  New  England,  enlisting, 
on  each  side,  no  small  measure  of  talent  and  zeal.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  having 
been  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  and  having,  after  extensive  inquiry  and 
research,  changed  his  views,  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  more  than 
oommon  interest  in  the  controversy ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  1729, 
he  put  forth  a  treatise  characterized  by  uncommon  vigour,  which,  at  the  tine, 
attracted  great  attention,  entitled, — *'  The  ruling  and  ordaining  power  of 
Congregational  bishops  or  presbyters  defended." 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  the  warm  friend  of 
Whitefield,  and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  revival  with  which  be  was  co»- 
nected.  In  1740,  he  published  a  Sermon  **  occasioned  by  the  labours  and 
visits  of  Mr.  Whitefield;"  and  in  1745,  ''an  Apology  in  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitefield,  offering  a  fair  solution  of  certain  difficulties,  objected  against 
some  parts  of  his  public  conduct,  in  point  of  moral  honesty  and  uniformity 
with  his  own  subscriptions  and  ordination  vows."  This  was  one  of  the  mo6t 
notable  pamphlets  connected  with  that  memorable  controversy,  and  called 
forth  a  sharp  reply  from  some  writer  who  gave  only  the  initials  of  his 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  sympathized  with  the  extreme 

*  ChauncT^f  Fun.  Serm.— Maas.  GaMtt«»  June  22, 1769. — ChAodler't  Life  of  Dr. 
—Mam.  Hilt.  Coll.,  X.^Em0ison't  Hiat.  of  tho  Fint  dhnrchi  BofU». 
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Biires  of  Davenport  and  some  of  his  ooaoyutors,  though  he  was  fiilly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  revival  was,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  work,  and 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  it. 

In  the  year  1736,  Mr.  Foxcroft  experienced  a  paralytic  shock,  from  whieh 
he  never  fully  recovered,  though  ho  continued,  for  many  years  after,  regular^ 
ly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  little  affected  by  this  calamitous  visitation.  For  some  time 
before  his  death,  his  faculties  had  sunk,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  power 
of  disease.  His  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of  June,  1769,  when  he 
had  lived  nearly  seventy-three  years,  fifty-two  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  surviving  colleague.  Dr. 
Ghauncy,  and  was  published. 

The  following  testimonies  to  tho  character  of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Chauncy  ;  and,  considering  the  difference  in  their  opinions,  they 
arc  alike  honourable  to  both  parties. 

The  first  is  from  the  well  known  letter  written  by  Dr.  Chauncy  to  Presi- 
dent Stiles,  the  year  before  Mr.  Foxcroft's  death, — enumerating  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  New  England. 

"  You  may  wonder  I  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Foxcroft,  as  be  is  my  coUeague.  It 
mty  joatly  be  said  of  him  that  his  powers  are  much  beyond  the  common  size.  Few 
have  oeen  greater  students  in  Divinity.  His  knowledge  is  pretty  much  confined  within 
this  circle.  His  reasoning  faculty,  before  his  last  sickness,  was  in  a  degree  of  eminence ; 
tod  few  had  a  greater  command  of  words,  nor  was  he  wanting  in  liveliness  of  imagin- 
ation. He  has  written  and  printed  several  very  valuable  things,  beside  sermojis,  that 
will  reflect  honoui  upon  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  capable  judges." 

In  the  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death.  Dr.  Chauncy  says, — 

"He  was  a  real  good  Christian;  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  uniform  in  his  walk 
with  God  in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  though,  instead  of  trusting  that  he  was 
rlg^bteous  in  the  eye  of  a  strict  law,  he  accounted  himself  an  unprofltable  servant:  fixing 
his  dependancc,  not  on  his  own  worthiness,  not  on  any  works  of  righteousness  which  he 
had  done,  but  on  the  merc^^  of  God  and  the  atoning  blood  and  perfect  righteousnest 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  writmgs  evince  a  clearness  of  perception,  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion, liveliness  of  imagination,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  Tiiey  bear  testimony  also 
to  his  unfeigned  piety." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Foxcroft's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  his 
own  ordination,  1718.  A  Sermon  on  cleansing  our  way  in  youth,  1719.  A 
Sermon  oa  kindness,  1720.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  1721. 
The  duty  of  the  godly  among  a  professing  people  to  be  intercessors  and 
reformers :  A  Sermon,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Coney,  1722. 
An  Essay  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  1722.  The  day  of  a  godly  roan's  death 
better  than  the  day  of  his  birth :  A  Sermon,  1722.  Two  Sermons  showing 
how  to  begin  and  end  the  year  after  a  godly  sort,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dame  Bridget  Usher,  1723.  God's  face  set  against  an  incorrigi* 
ble  people  :  A  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Lowell, 
1726.  Death  the  destroyer:  A  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Penn  Townsend,  Boston,  1727.  A  Discourse  preparatory  to  the 
choice  of  a  minister,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  death  of 
the  Key.  William  Waldron,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  King  George  II.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  Ser- 
mon on  death,  1727.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  John  Taylor,*  1728. 
Answer  to  Mr.  T.  Barclay's  Persuasive,  &c.,  1729.  Eli  the  Priest  dying 
niddenly:   A  Sermon  preached   at  the  Thursday   Lecture,   Boston,   on 

*  Joaw  Taylor  wu  a  natlre  of  Boston ;  ma  gradaated  at  Hanrard  College  In  1721 ;  wa^ 
'  pastor  of  the  ohiurah  in  MUton>  Not.  13j  1728;  and  died  Jan.  26,  17M,  aged  forty 
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oooAsion  of  the  sadden  death  of  the  Bey.  John  Williams  and  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Blowers,*  1729.  A  Century  Seimon,  1780.  The  Pleas  of  QospA 
impenitents  examined  and  refuted :  Two  Sermons  at  the  Thursday  Lecture, 
1780.  The  Divine  right  of  Deacons  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordinatioii 
of  Mr.  Zechariah  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  1781.  A  Sermon  to  a  youiig 
woman  under  sentence  of  death,  1788.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1787.  A  Sermon  on  evangelic  preach- 
ing occasioned  by  the  visits  and  labours  of  Whitefield,  1740.  The  bleesiDgs 
of  a  soul  in  health  and  prospering  to  be  supremely  wished  for :  A  Sermon, 
1742.  A  Sermon  at  a  private  family  meeting,  1742.  A  Preface  to  Flem* 
ing's  fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  1748.  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Whitefield, 
1745.  The  Saints'  united  confession  in  disparagement  of  their  own  righte- 
ousness :  A  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  Boston,  1750.  Like  preetoof 
faith,  &c. :  A  Sermon  at  the  Old  Church  Lecture  in  Boston,  1756.  Thanks- 
giving Sermon  upon  the  reduction  of  Canada,  1760. 

Mr.  Foxcroft  had  a  son,  Samuel,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1754 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Janua- 
ry 16,  1765 ;  was  dismissed  in  January,  1792 ;  and  died  much  respected 
and  lamented,  March  9,  1807,  aged  seventy-two. 


-♦♦- 


MOSES  DICKINSON.! 

1719—1778. 

Moses  Dickinson  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  December  12,  1695, 
—his  father  having  lived  successively  at  Hatfield,  Hadley  and  Springfield. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1717. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Hopewell  and 
Maiden  Head,  New  Jersey,  sometime  before  September,  1719 ;  for  his  ill- 
ness at  that  time  detained  his  brother  from  Synod.  He  sat  in  Synod,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan  of  Freehold  wrote  to 
Cotton  Mather  in  May,  1721,  of  **ihe  astonishing  marks  of  a  work  of  graee 
around  him,  and  which  were  more  plentiful  among  those  who  had  been 
longer  under  the  means  of  grace ;"  and  in  another  letter  written  in  Septem- 
ber, he  speaks  of  *'  magnum  incremenium  ecclesia  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  con- 
gregation." 

After  the  dismission  of  the  Bev.  Stephen  Buckingham  from  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of  1727,  the  vacant  society  were  disposed  to  call 
Gilbert  Tennent,  then  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  be  their  pastor;  but 
when  the  advice  of  the  Fairfield  Association  was  asked  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  they  gave  their  opinion  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  **  the  paucity 
of  Grospel  labourers  in  the  Jerseys."  On  the  26th  of  June,  1727,  the 
society  voted  to  request  Mr.  Dickinson  to  supply  their  pulpit  with  reference 
to  a  settlement  among  them.     He  came,  and  after  he  had  preached  two  or 

•Thomas  Blowers  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Ang.  1, 1677;  was  graduated  at  Harraid  Col- 
lege in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  ohoroh  in  Beverty,  Oot.  20, 1701 ;  and  died  J«m 
l^  1729,  va  the  flf^-seoond  year  of  his  age.    He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  (he  B«f . 
^Mt^  Qreen  of  Salem  village^  1715. 
1  &!!>•  Hist,  of  Norwalk.— MS.  CollootloM  of  Sav.  Bidiaid  Webitfer. 
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thieo  Sabbftthfl,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor.  The  call, 
however,  was  far  from  being  unanimous,— ;>iiot  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  Dickinson,  but  because  a  portion  of  -  the  congregation  were  in  doubt 
f  hether  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  regularly  dismissed,  and  whether  )ie 
ought  not  still  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  to  them  the  pastoral  relation. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Association ;  and  their  decision  was  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  society,  though  they 
seem  to  have  been  involved  in  a  painful  controversy  with  him,  and  some  of 
the  proceedings  had  been  considered  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  Associa- 
tion, having  given  their  reasons  for  this  opinion,  expressed  their  hearty 
approbation  of  extending  a  call  to  Mr.  Dickinson ;  though  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  see  the  entire  consistency  of  this  with  the  reason  which  they  gave 
for  not  favouring  a  call  to  Mr.  Tennent.  After  the  favourable  judgment  of 
the  Association  had  been  obtained,  those  who  had  constituted  the  minority 
seem  to  have  made  no  further  opposition  to  his  settlement. 

The  '* Worshipful"  Joseph  Piatt  was  appointed  to  attend  Mr.  Dickinson 
hack  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  from  the  Presbytery  hia 
rdease  from  his  pastoral  charge,  with  a  view  to  his  accepting  the  call  from 
Norwalk, — Mr.  Dickinson  himself  being  disposed  to  make  the  change.  The 
desired  separation  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  installed  at  Nor- 
walk  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1727.  His  people  seem  to  have  parted 
with  him  reluctantly,  and  there  is  Ftill  in  existence  a  large  manuscript 
entitled  **  Some  meditations  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, delivered  in  Hopewell  meeting  house,  by  Enoch  Armitage."  This  man 
was  an  elder  in  Dickinson's  church. 

He  remained  at  Norwalk  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he  request- 
ed that  a  colleague  should  be  provided  for  him,  and  the  request  was  com- 
plied with.  The  Rev.  William  Tennent,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent 
of  trance  memory,  was  installed  as  his  colleague,  and  continued  in  that  con- 
Dection  for  seven  years.  In  1772,  Mr.  Tennent  resigned  his  charge,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  again  became  sole  pastor,  and  so  continued  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  died  May  1,  1778,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
fifty-first  of  his  ministry  in  that  church. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  the  first  of  whom  was 
horn  in  1721,  the  last  in  1734. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  published  works  show  that  he  had  a  discriminating  and 
vigorous  mind,  and  withal  was  an  adroit  controvertist.  When  his  brother. 
President  Dickinson,  died,  there  was  a  controversy  pending  between  him 
(the  President)  and  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  a  distinguished  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  Connecticut,  on  the  distinctive  points  of  (Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism.  Moses  Dickinson  took  up  the  controversy  where  his  brother  left  it, 
and  managed  it  in  a  way  that  evinced  considerable  polemic  dexterity.  In 
addition  to  what  he  wrote  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  he  published 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1774. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D. 

NoBWALK,  February  11,  1858. 

Dear  Sir :  There  is  but  one  individual  remaining  in  our  congregationy  who 
has  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson, — a  lady  who  is  now 
ninety  years  of  age.  She  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
rended  at  New  Canaan.    She  raqwmbera  well  his  personal  appearance,  and  the 
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high  Teneration  in  which  he  was  held  in  all  the  aurroundii^  region.  This  I 
from  her  own  lips;  and  I  rely  much  on  her  testimony, — ^for  she  has  been  a  pcr^ 
son  of  great  intelligence  and  marked  character,  and  had  an  unusual  aoqaainft^ 
ance  with  the  generation  preceding  her  own.  When  I  came  here,  nearir 
twenty-one  years  ago,  there  were  many  aged  people  living,  who  knew  Mr.  DicK- 
inson  well.  I  often  heard  them  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respecu 
They  left  upon  my  mind  the  strong  impression  concerning  him,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  superior  learning  and  capacity,  of  earnest  and  uniform  piety,  of  sound 
judgment  and  strong  common  sense,  of  commanding  personal  appearance,  of 
great  dignity  and  courtesy,  full  of  good  feeling,  abounding  in  good  works,  Uriiig 
as  a  father  among  his  children,  and  not  only  looked  up  to  as  a  beloved  minwtfr 
of  Christ,  but  held  in  esteem  among  his  fellow  citizens,  as  one  of  their  first  and 
ablest  men.    I  hare  never  been  able  to  find  any  of  his  writings. 

Very  truly  yours^ 

EDWIN  HALU 


-•«- 


JOSHUA  GEE  ♦  . 

1721—1748. 

Joshua  Gee  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1698. 
His  father,  Joshua  Oee,  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  both  his  parents 
were  members  of  the  Second  church,  Boston,  of  which  he  himself  also 
became  a  member  in  1716.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1717, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  His  early  efforts  in 
the  pulpit  commanded  uncommon  attention.  He  was  a  candidate  at  the 
New  Brick  church,  Boston,  with  Mr.  Waldron,  in  1721 ;  and  in  1723,  he 
had  a  call  to  settle  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  declined.  The  same  year  be 
was  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  Cotton  Mather,  over  the  sane 
church  in  whose  bosom  he  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  of  which  be 
was  a  member.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  ordained  on  the  18lh 
of  December,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  Charge.  In  this  relation  he  contin- 
ued till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gee  distinguished  himself  especially  by  a  vigorous  and  earnest 
defence  of  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival.  Not  only  did  he  cordially  wel- 
come Whitefield  to  Boston,  and  adopt  in  his  own  church  the  general  system 
of  measures  which  he  recommended,  but  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  a  pnblifi 
controversy  which  was  called  forth  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  churches.  The  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  in  1743,  feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  take  notice  of 
what  they  deemed  the  erratic  tendencies  of  the  times,  published  *'a  Testi- 
mony against  several  errors  of  doctrine  and  evils  of  practice,  which  have  of 
late  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  land.*'  Mr.  Gee  replied  to  this  is  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  Convention  ;  c(mb- 
plaining  that  the  "Testimony'*  was  deficient,  in  that  it  conUuned  nothing ii 
favour  of  revivals ;  and  calling  another  meeting  of  ministers,  for  the  day 
snoceeding  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  then  held  in  July.  The  pvo> 
posed  meeting  took  place,  and  sent  forth  another  *' Testimony,*'  reprcsiBil 
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ing  in  a  favoarable  light  the  late  reyivals,  but  iiiggesting  timely  cantionB 
against  prevailing  irregularities.  This  document  was  signed  by  sixty*eight 
ministers,  and  the  separate  testimonies  of  forty-three  others  were  included 
in  an  Appendix ;  making  the  whole  number  of  names  one  hundred  and  elev- 
en. Mr.  Gee*s  pamphlet  attacking  the  Convention,  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Prescott*  of  Salem,  and  Mr,  Hancock  of  Braintree ;  in  which  they  moun- 
tain that  several  of  Mr.  Gee^s  statements  were  incorrect,  and  strongly  defend 
the  doings  of  the  Convention.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  had  been  personally 
assailed  by  Mr.  Gee,  published  a  Letter  in  his  own  defence  in  the  Boston 
Kvoning  Post  of  June  24 ;  and  Mr.  Gee,  according  to  Mr.  Hancock,  retract- 
ed. Another  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  September,  1745,  when 
a  second  **  Testimony"  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  religious  excitements  was 
issued,  signed  by  Mr.  Gee  and  twenty-three  others. 

Mr.  Gee  was,  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  an  invalid.  As 
early  as  1731,  he  requested  to  have  assistance  in  administering  the  commun- 
ion, whenever  he  might  be  too  feeble  to  perform  the  whole  service ;  and  also 
to  have  measures  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  readily 
agreed  to  hb  proposal ;  and  the  result  was  that,  in  June,  1732,  Samnel 
Mather  became  his  colleague.  After  he  had  continued  in  this  relation  nine 
years,  a  serious  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  the  majority  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  between  himself  and  Mr.  Gee,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  December,  1741,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge.  Mr.  Gee  continued 
sole  minister  of  the  church  till  September,  1747 ;  when  Samuel  Checkleyt 
became  his  assis^nt.  His  health  which  had  been  declining  for  a  long  time, 
now  failed  more  rapidly,  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1748,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Gee  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Ports- 
mouth,— a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman.  She  died  in  1730,  aged 
twenty-nine.  A  Discourse  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  and  published. 

Mr.  Gee  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728 ;  two 
Sermons  on  Luke  xiii.  24,  1729;  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
considered,  1729 ;  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  lale 
Convention  of  pastors  at  Boston,  1743. 

*  Bbnja vi!f  Pbescott  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Presoott  of  Concord,  and  was  born  Sept.  lOy 
1667;  waa  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1709;  was  ordained  minister  of  Danvers,  Sept.  2Sy 
1713:  resigned  his  charge,  Nov.  16,  1756 ;  and  died  May  28, 1777,  aged  ninety.  He  published 
ao  Kxamioation  of  certain  Remarks,  Ae, ;  a  Letter  to  the  brethren  of  the  First  church  in 
Salem,  173d;  a  Letter  to  Joehua  Gee,  in  answer  to  his  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  BeUa, 
1743;  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whltefield,  1745;  a  free  and  calm  consideration  of  the 
eahappy  misunderstandings  and  derates  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies, 
1768. 

fSAJiuKL  Chbcklby  wbs  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheokley,  who  was  bom  at  Boston;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  New  Sout)i 
ohnnh  in  Boston,  Nov.  22,  1719,  and  died  Deo.  1,  1769,  aged  seventy -three.  He  published 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  I.,  1727 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Wald- 
ron,  1727;  Little  Children  brought  to  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1741;  a  Sermon  to  Capt.  Stoddard 
■ad  iiis  company  on  the  occasion  of  their  going  a^pinst  the  enemy,  1755 ;  the  Christian  tii- 
uoBfihlng  over  death :  a  Sermon  on  a  mournful  occasion,  1765. 

Samuel  Cheekley,  the  son,  was  bom  at  Boston ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743; 
^im  settled  over  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee,  Sept. 
3>  1747,  and  died  March  19,  17G8.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  in  one  of  his  Historical  Disoonrset 
iays  of  Mr.  Cheekley — *'  He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguidied  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  eloquence, 
aad  an  uncommon  felicity  in  the  devotional  service  of  public  worship.  He  published  nothing 
tzcepi  one  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Hutchinson,  (1748,)  and  left  the  records  of  the 
«hsrtth  so  imperfect,  that  little  can  be  learned  from  them  of  its  state  and  fortunes  during  his 
MMeUoD  with  it."  I  find  another  sermon  of  Samuel  Cheokley  the  younger,  mentioned  in  tha 
Catalogue  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soeiety»  entitled  '*  A  Sermon  upon  a  mournful 
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Dr.  Ghaonoy,  who  knew  Mr.  Gee  well,  says  of  bim, — 

*^  He  had  a  clear  head  and  a  stronger  one  than  common.  Few  saw  fluiher  or  eooli 
reason  better.  His  foible  was  a  strange  indolence  of  temper.  He  preferred  telkJaf 
with  his  friends  to  every  thing  else." 

There  is  a  traditioii  that  Dr.  Chauncy  also  said  of  him, — 

"  It  was  happy  Mr.  Gee  had  an  indolent  turn ;  for  with  such  fiery  seal  and  madk  tal- 
•nts,  he  woula  nave  made  continual  confusion  in  the  churches.'' 

Dr.  Eliot's  account  of  him  is  as  follows : — 

''His  genius  was  profound;  his  learning  considerable;  his  theological  attainmeats 
very  superior.  His  sermons  are  well  composed  and  argumentative,  and  they  who  were 
intimate  with  him,  spealc  of  his  talents  for  conversation  as  very  uncommon.  He 
indulged  a  kind  of  literary  indolencCi  and  preferred  to  converse  rather  than  to  write. 
Yet  he  never  delivered  in  the  pulpit  any  thing  like  an  extemporaneous  address ;  and 
was  reluctant  to  print  his  discourses,  when  urged,  because  he  must  finish  them  wiih 
some  labour.  He  was  bigotted  in  his  opinions,  which  were  in  fkvour  of  high 
lmp$arian  doctrines." 


■♦•- 


JOHN   GRAHAM. 

1721—1774. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NoBTHAXPTOV,  April  19,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfally  comply  with  your  requeat  for  a  brief  noliet 
of  the  Bev.  John  Graham,  who  occupied  in  his  day  a  prominent  plaee 
among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  I  may  add  that  my  reladona  Co  liii 
family  have  been  such  as  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  leading  fiicte  n 
eonnection  with  his  history,  and  thus  render  it  easy  for  me  to  perform  the 
service  you  have  asked. 

John  Graham  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  marquises  of  Monlroae. 
He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1694,  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  If  he  had 
any  high  and  honourable  thoughts  in  consequence  of  his  descent,  he  oer- 
tainly  did  not  inherit  much  property.  He  was  educated  as  a  physiciaa. 
Emigrating  to  this  country  with  the  Londonderry  people  in  1718,  he  lived, 
at  first,  in  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  but,  after  he  became  a  preacher,  he  went  to 
Stafford,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  May 
25,  1723.  The  town  received  in  1719  its  first  settlers,  who  were  probably 
few  in  number,  and  did  not  abound  in  wealth.  If  they  were  not  poor,  they 
were  very  illiberal  and  unjust ;  for  their  minister  and  his  family  were  aotoal 
sufferers  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  dismissed  for 
inadequate  support  in  1731.  After  living  a  while  in  Lebanon,  he  wu  set* 
tied,  January  17,  1733,  having  a  house  given  him  and  a  hundred  poondt 
salary,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  church  in  Woodbury,  in  a  v01«ge 
on  the  Pomperang  river,  which  is  now  the  town  of  Southbury.  The  chm^ 
was  formed  the  same  day  :  he  and  his  wife,  Abigail,  were  members.  Here 
he  lived  more  than  forty  years,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ueeliil- 
ness,  and  much  respected.  He  died  December  11,  1774,  aged  eighty,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  whole  ministry.  He  had  admitted,  in  tidrty* 
tliree  years,  three  hundred  ohnroh  members. 
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In  tlie  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  New  England*  about  the  year 
1740,  he  was  one  of  the  eminent  ministers  who  sealouelj  promoted  it  by  his 
Ubonrs,  co-operating  with  his  neighbours,  Mills,  Farrand  and  Bellamy,  and 
with  Lockwood,  Lord,  Williams,  Whitman,*  Meaoham,  Humphreys,! 
Pomeroy  and  Wheelock.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  ministers  in  Fairfield 
oonnty,  who  gave  their  attestation  to  the  work  in  1743.  Some  of  the  others 
were  Anthony  Stoddard,  Jedediah  Mills,  Ebenezer  White  t  and  Joseph 
Bellamy. 

Mr.  Graham  had  a  colleague  eight  years, — ^Benjamin  Wildman,  who  was 
gnduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  died  in  1812,  having  been  a  minis- 
ter forty- three  years.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  consulted  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy as  to  what  he  could  do  to  persuade  his  people  at  Southbury  to  attend 
meeting  more  generally  and  punctually.  When  Dr.  B.  advised  him  to  place 
a  barrel  of  rum  in  the  pulpit,  he  replied, — **I  am  afraid  to  do  that,  for  I 
should  have  half  the  church  of  Bethlehem  (Dr.  Bellamy's  church)  down 
here  on  the  Sabbath." 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  head  of  a  noted  family.  He  was  married  in  Exeter, 
to  Love  Sanborn  ;  and  there  his  son  John  was  bom  in  1722.  His  second 
wife  was  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadley.  His 
danghter.  Lace,  married  first  Mr.  Brinckerhoff,  who  lived  on  the  Hudson 
river,  and  next  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salisbury.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy  Lee.  Three  of  his  sons  were  ministers : — John 
who  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  was  settled  at  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
died  in  1796  ;  Chauncy,  who  was  graduated  in  1747,  was  settled  at  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  in   1784 ;    and  Richard  Crouch,  who  was  graduated  in 

1760,  was  settled  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1771.  Mr.  Graham's 
SODS, — Andrew  and  Robert,  were  physicians.  Andrew  died  in  Southbury  in 
1785,  and  his  son  was  John  A.  Graham,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont  and  New 
Tork,  who  died  in  1841 ;  Robert  lived  at  White  Plains,  and  was  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Admiralty  Courts.  The  Rev.  John  Graham 
who  died  in  1796,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Sylvester  Graham  of  North- 
ampton, who  died  in  1851,  aged  fifty-six, — for  many  years  known  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer  on  temperance  and  health. 

Mr.  Graham  was  an  earnest  preacher,  intelligent  and  faithful  in  all  the 
duties  of  life.  He  was  honoured  by  Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  1737, — the  tenth  person  not  educated  there,  thus  honoured. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  prudence  and  power  in 
polemical  discussion.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  Episcopacy  agunst  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Beach  in  1732,  and  a  Rejoinder  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Answer  ; 
also,  a  Sermon  at  Coventry  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan  Strong,  1745 ;  and 
an  Answer  to  Mr.  Gale's  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  A  calm  and  full  vindication, 

*  Samubi.  WniTMAir  wm  gradnated  at  Harrafd  College  in  1696 :  wm  employed  in  t,eaohing 
the  grammar  Mhool  at  Salem  in  1699 ;  wu  ordained  pastor  of  the  onureh  in  Farmington,  Conn., 
DwMnber  10,  1706;  waa  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1724  to  1746;  and  died  in  Augost, 

1761,  aged  seTentT-five.  His  son,  Elnathan,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1726 ;  was  a 
Tutor  there  fVom  1728  to  1732,  and  a  Fellow  from  1748  to  1774 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
obofeh  in  Hartford,  Nor.  20,  1782,  and  died  in  1776.  He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in 
1746,  which  was  published. 

t  Daxiel  Humphrbts  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732;  wu  ordained  pastor  of  the 
^unh  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1733;  and  died  in  1787. 

I  EsBifBSBR  WaiTB  WBS  gradoated  at  Yale  College  in  1733;  was  oidalncd  pastor  of  tlM 
naX  ehiiroh  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Mareh  10, 1786;  and  died  in  1779. 
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&e.,  relating  to  Yale  College,  1759.     His  son  Chaanoy  pablisbed  a  Sermoa 

pceaohed  at  Albany,  entitled  '*  Children  federally  holy,"  1765. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respeotfully,  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
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WILLIAM  WALDRON  * 

1721—1727. 

William  Waldron  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respectable 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  grandson  of  Major  Richard  Waldron,  an  early 
settler  of  Dover,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  horribly  mangled  and  mw* 
dered  by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1689.  He  was  son  of  Capt.  Richard 
Waldron  of  Portsmouth,  whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Cntts, 
President  of  New  Hampshire,  and  whose  second  (the  mother  of  Willism) 
was  Elinor  Vaughan, — ^also  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Cutts.  ffis 
brother,  Richard,  was  Secretary  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  his  sister,  Abigail, 
was  married  to  Colonel  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1697  ;  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1717. 

Mr.  Waldron  became  the  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church,  Boston,  at  the 
time  of  its  formation.  Having  preached  for  some  time,  as  a  candidate,  in  oon* 
nection  with  Mr.  Joshua  Gee, — afterwards  minister  of  the  Old  North  chuidi, 
he  was  chosen  pastor  on  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  and  was  ordained 
May  22,  1722.  Cotton  Mather  preached  the  Sermon,  and  Increase  Mather 
gave  the  Charge.  It  was  the  last  ordination  that  Increase  Mather  ever 
attended. 

Mr.  Waldronf  engaged  in  his  duties  with  great  seal,  and  quickly  sooceeded 
in  gaining,  in  a  high  degree,  the  affections  of  his  people.  As  he  advanced 
in  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  constantly  growing  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  a  more  humbling  impression  of  his  own  unworthineaa.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1726,  he  writes  thus:— 

**  This  day  begins  a  fifth  year  from  my  ordination  to  the  work  of  a  Gotpel  miniator. 
Ah  Lord,  what  an  unfruitful  Christian,  what  an  unfaithful  steward,  hare  I  been!  Oh 
for  the  good  Spirit  of  grace,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  I  may  abound  in  the  work  oT 
the  Lord,  and  be  always  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord!" 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1727,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  WQ« 
liam  Cooper,  minister  of  the  Brattle-street  church,  where  he  met  several  of 
his  brethren ;  but,  after  conversing  a  little  while  with  them,  he  took  luf 
leave,  saying  that  he  felt  too  unwell  to  remain  any  longer.  He  immediately 
went  to  his  own  house,  and  never  left  it,  till  he  was  carried  from  it  a  corpse. 
His  disease  proved  to  be  a  slow  fever  of  an  intermittent  type  ;  but,  in  the 
early  stage  of  it,  little  danger  was  apprehended.  He  had  at  first  some  pain- 
ful apprehensions  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  state ;  but  the  clouds  whidi  had 
gathered  around  him  quickly  passed  away ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  submit 
quietly  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  His  church  had  frequent  moetingi 
for  prayer  in  his  behalf,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  ministers  of  tha 
town ;  but  the  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  gradually  extinguished.     Aa  tha 
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lime  of  his  departare  drew  near,  he  repeated  several  times  the  words  of  Ua 
dying  Lord — ** Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;"  and,  even  after 
his  speech  failed  him,  he  kept  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  token. 
of  the  satisfaction  ho  had  in  his  Redeemer's  gracious  presence.  He  died  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1727,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixth  of  his  ministry.  '*  He  died,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  '*  nobly.  So  to  die 
18  indeed  no  dying.  'Tis  bnt  flying  away  with  the  wings  of  the  morning 
into  the  Paradise  of  God."  Several  of  the  Boston  ministers  preached  ser- 
mons in  reference  to  his  death,  which  were  published. 

Mr.  Waldron  was  married,  soon  after  his  ordination,  to  Eliia  Allen  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  who  survived  him,  with  two  little  children.  One  ci 
them, — a  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  of  Bnuntree, 
Mass. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Waldron  is  from  the  dedication 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft's  Sermon  on  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cooper: — 

"  Piety  is  the  raott  Diyine  part  of  a  minister's  character,  •  •  •  and  this  is  thai 
Ibr  which  your  deceased  pastor  was  especially  valuable.  The  grace  of  God  (we  have 
reason  to  think)  took  an  early  possession  of  his  soul ;  and  it  afterwards  governed  in 
bis  life,  adorned  his  conversation,  and  animated  his  ministry.  Those  of  us  who  took 
knowledge  of  him  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  could'nt  but  discern  a  rever- 
ence for  the  Divine  Majesty,  a  relish  of  spiritual  things  and  a  delight  in  rellgioui 
duties,  to  live  with  him  and  to  grow  and  increase.         •••••• 

'*  In  the  house  of  Grod  he  was  a  wise  and  faithfUl  steward.  In  his  preaching  he  fed 
yon  with  wholesome  and  edifying  truths,  that  might  minister  proper  nourishment  to 
your  souls:  the  method  plain  and  easy, — ^the  manner  grave  and  solemn, — the  dress 
neither  gaudy  nor  homely.  •  •  •  lie  insisted  on  the  pecular  doctrines  of  the  Gros- 
pel,  bat  did  not  overlook  the  great  things  of  God's  Law.  He  taught  Justification  by 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  yet  affirmed  constantly  that  they  which  believe 
in  God  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  And  that  you  might  know  what  is 
good,  and  what  the  Lord  your  God  requires  of  you,  ho  began  a  course  of  Sermons 
npon  the  Commandments;  which  I  suppose  were  not  finished  when  he  died. 

"  He  gave  himself  to  prayer  as  well  as  the  ministry  of  the  word.  In  his  early 
childhood,  he  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  particular  providence  set  the 
wheel  of  prayer  a  going,  and  I  believe  it  never  wholly  stopped  afterwards.  This  he 
ODoe  gave  me  an  account  of  in  a  retired  conversation  I  had  with  him;  and  I  suppose 
I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  mentioned  it.  It  was  this — ^his  dear  parents  were 
gone  somewhere  by  water,  and  a  storm  or  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose,  when  it  was 
•apposed  they  might  be  coming  home.  He  heard  the  family  speak  of  the  danger  they 
mi^t  be  now  in.  This  so  alarmed  his  fear,  that  he  went  alone  to  seek  God  in  their 
behalf,  that  they  might  be  preserved  and  returned.  They  were  so.  And  having  be- 
gan thus  successfully  to  pray  for  his  parents,  he  afterwards  continued  to  pray  for  him- 
self. While  at  the  College,  I  know,  he  was  one  of  those  young  students,  who  used  to 
meet  on  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's  days  fbr  prayer  and  other  exercises  ofprivatn 
social  religion.  And  his  ministry  was  carried  on  very  much  with  prayer,  when  1 
began  his  course  of  Sermons  upon  the  Commandments,  I  find  he,  in  a  solemn  and  par  • 
tieolar  manner,  begged  of  God  direction  and  assistance  therein.  And  he  was  very 
desirous  to  engage  the  prayers  of  others  for  him.  He  used  to  ask  them,  not  as  a  com-, 
pliment,  but  as  one  in  earnest,  who  knew  how  to  value  them.  His  public  prayers  were 
serions  and  pertinent ;  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  pray  with  much  affection  and 
enlargement;  particularly  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  which  I  was 
once  present  with  him." 

The  Rev.  Chandler  Robhins,  in  his  History  of  the  New  North  church, 
wriies  thus  of  Mr.  Waldron : — 

"  As  a  preacher  he  was  remarkable  for  soundness  of  argument,  plainness  and  direct 
ness  of  speech,  and  gravity  of  manner.  His  temper  was  naturally  obliging  and  his 
affections  warm :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  too  independent  to  stoop  to  any  Ut- 
ile arts  to  conciliate  fiivour,  and  too  stern  in  integrity  ever  to  prostitute  his  conscience. 
H0  was,  like  most  of  the  clergymen  of  New  England,  a  hearty  patriot,  and  a  steady 
friend  and  advocate  of  all  the  civil  privileges  which  the  people  then  enjoyed.  He  was 
also  a  strict  and  very  zealous  Gongregationalist.    If  tie  had  lived  longer,  there  it  no 
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dQobt  that  he  would  have  exerted  a  powetAil  inflaenoe  in  the  oonmimiif  i  and 
left  more  conspicaoiu  memorials  upon  the  records  of  this  Church." 
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OLIVER  PEABODY  * 

1721—1752. 

Olivbr  Peabodt  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Boxford,  Essex 
Oonnty,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1698.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
only  two  years  old ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  wholly  on  his  pious  mother.  In  his  early  youth,  his  mind  became 
impressed  with  divine  truth,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  Having  gone  throng 
the  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1717,  and 
was  graduated  in  1721,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  he  bad  the 
ministry  in  view  during  his  whole  course,  his  studies,  even  in  College,  were 
directed  somewhat  with  reference  to  it ;  though  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  highly  respectable  improvement  in  all  the  branches  then  inciv- 
ded  in  a  collegiate  education. 

Immediately  after  he  was  graduated,  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Commia- 
pioners  for  propagating  the  Gospel  requested  him  to  be  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist, with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary  among  the  surrounding  heathoi. 
They  had  before  made  a  similar  application  to  a  number  of  candidates,  but 
they  had  all  declined  from  the  apprehension  of  an  approaching  Indian  war; 
and  it  was  urged  upon  him  as  a  reason  for  consenting  to  the  proposal,  that 
if  he  declined,  they  should  be  obliged,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  relinquish  the 
object.  The  argument  prevailed  with  him ;  and,  though  fully  aware  of  the 
deprivations  and  sacrifices  to  which  it  must  subject  him,  he  entered  cheer- 
fully this  dark  and  unpromising  field  of  ministerial  labour.  The  Honoon- 
ble  Board  of  Commissioners  having  determined  to  send  him  to  Natick, — a 
place  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Society  which  employed  him,  and  surround- 
ed with  settled  ministers, — they  did  not  immediately  ordain  him,  but  direct 
ed  him  to  perform  missionary  service,  until  circumstances  should  render  his 
ordination  expedient. 

He  preached  there,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1721.  At 
that  period,  there  were  but  two  families  of  white  people  in  the  town,  thoii|^ 
they  were  soon  joined  by  several  others.  Among  the  Indians  there  was  no 
church,  nor  member  of  a  church,  nor  even  a  person  known  to  have  been  bap- 
tized ;  for,  though  a  church  had  been  formed  there  sixty  years  before,  bj  the 
labours  of  John  Eliot,  it  had,  some  time  previous  to  Mr.  Peabody's  going 
among  them,  become  extinct. 

He  preached  constantly  at  Natick,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1721,  till  Ike 
close  of  the  year  1729 ;  when  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  CommiBsionefs, 
joined  by  a  committee  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  were  dinbh 
ed  to  repair  to  Natick,  and  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  form- 
ing a  church,  and  settling  a  minister.  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  a  ood- 
viotion  that  it  was  expedient  to  gather  a  church,  oonsbting  partly  of  Rag- 
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lUk  §ad  partly  of  Indians,  and  to  constitute  Mr.  Peabodj  their  pastor. 
Mf^aames  were  immediately  adopted  in  conformity  with  this  recommendation. 
Three  Indians  were  propounded,  *' after  much  pains  taken  with  them,'*  and 
the  8d  of  December  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Mr. 
Baxter*  of  Medfield  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  constituted  a  church, 
consisting  of  three  Indians  and  five  white  persons.  On  the  17th  of  the 
lame  month,  Mr.  Peabody  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  a  missionary,  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  society  at  Natick.  Here  he 
resided  constantly  during  his  whole  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  one  sea- 
son when  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Moheagan  tribe  of  Indiana 
in  Connecticut. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Natick,  he  was  married  to  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Baxter, — a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
excellent  sense  and  fervent  piety.  They  had  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
lived  to  reach  maturity.  One  of  them  Oliver,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1745,  was  ordained  at  Roxbury,  November  7, 1750,  and  died  May 
29, 1752. 

Mr.  Peabody's  labours  among  the  Indians  were  attended  with  very  consid- 
erable success.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  them  not  only  to  aban- 
don their  savage  mode  of  living,  and  conform  to  the  usages  of  civilized  society, 
but  also  to  cast  away  their  degrading  vices,  especially  that  of  intemperance , 
and,  in  instances  not  a  few,  he  was  instrumental,  by  Ood*s  blessing,  of 
bringing  them  under  the  power  of  a  living  Christianity.  Twenty-two  per^ 
mns  were  added  to  the  church  the  first  year  after  his  ordination,  a  number  of 
whom  were  Indians.  In  a  letter  to  the  Convention  of  ministers  assembled 
at  Boston  from  the  New  England  Provinces  in  July,  1743,  to  record  their 
Testimony  in  respect  to  the  Revival  of  that  day,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Among  my  little  people,  (I  would  mention  it  to  the  glory  of  the  rich  grace,  and  of 
the  blessed  Spirit,  of  God,)  there  have  heen  very  apparent  strivings  and  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  among  Indians  and  English,  young  and  old,  male  and  female.  There 
have  heen  added  to  our  church,  of  such  I  hope  as  shall  be  saved,  about  fifty  persons 
of  different  nations,  since  the  beginning  of  last  March  was  two  years,  whose  lives  in 
general  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profession." 

Durbg  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Mr.  Peabody*s  ordination  and 
his  death,  which  was  a  little  more  than  twenty- two  years,  there  were  bap- 
tised, within  the  limits  of  his  society,  one  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  and 
four  hundred  white  persons ;  and  there  were  twenty-nine  Indians  and  twen- 
ty-two English  baptised,  previous  to  his  ordination.  The  whole  num- 
ber admitted  into  his  church,  after  his  ordination,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five ;  of  whom  thirty-five  were  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
were  white  persons.  During  his  whole  residence  at  Natick, — a  period  <^ 
tbirty-one  years  and  a  half,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Indians  died,  one  of 
whom  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  task  his  energies  to  the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  Hence 
ho  consented,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  to  undertake  a  mission  among 
the  Moheagans ;  but  such  were  the  fatigues  and  hardships  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  that  his  constitution  received  an  injury  from  which  it  never  recov- 
ered.    From  this  time,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  which,  though  it  was  of  sev- 

*  JosxpB  Baxter  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Jane  4,  1676 ;  was  gradnated  at  Hanrard  CoU«p 
tai  1693 ;  was  ordained  at  Medfield,  April  21,  1697,  and  died  May  2, 1745,  aged  sixty-niiM.  He 
paMished  the  Mois.  Election  Sermon,  1727. 
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oral  years'  oontinaance,  led  to  his  dissolation.  During  his  last  illaes,  ke 
was  remarkably  sustained  by  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
Comforter.  He  repeatedly  observed  to  his  family  that  his  greatest  eoneera 
was  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  he  improved  every  opportunity  tlMl 
his  waning  strength  allowed  to  him,  to  urge  them  to  avail  themselves  of  tiie 
merciful  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  He  lingered  until  Sunday,  February  2, 
1752,  when  he  departed  with  PauPs  heroic  language  on  his  lips — **  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight"  &c.     He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  last  illness,  the  Indians  testified  their  gratitude  and  affectioo 
towards  him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  at  his  death,  they  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father.  One  of  them  in  particular,  by  the  name  of  Prince, 
would  not  leave  the  room  by  night  or  day,  during  the  five  days  that  the 
body  lay  unburied,  even  long  enough  to  take  refreshments,  except  as  thoee 
around  him  absolutely  forced  him  to  do  so.  It  would  seem  that  few  men 
have  lived  more  beloved,  or  died  more  lamented. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Peabody's  character  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  is  the  following,  originally  published  in  the  Panoplist,  and 
written  by  a  clergyman  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  scene  of  bin 
labours  as  well  as  with  many  of  his  friends : — 

"  As  a  minister  Mr.  Peabody  was  faithful  and  laborious.  Ho  accounted  the  work 
of  the  ministry  an  honourable  employment;  and^  by  his  unwearied  diligence  aad 
exemplary  life,  he  honoured  it.  From  bis  first  entrance  upon  the  sacred  office,  he 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  improve  in  the  qualifications  for  it.  lie  studied  to 
^show  himself  approved  unto  God.  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.'  Uc  considered  it  to  be  the  great  design  of  preacliiug,  to 
give  men  a  realizing  view  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  to  show  them  wherein  tlieir 
true  and  substantial  happiness  consists,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  method  in  which 
it  might  be  obtained.  It  was  not  to  bim  a  trifling  consideration  to  appear  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  immortal  beings  who  were  committed  to  his  charge,  and  deliver  to  then 
a  message  from  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  sar- 
vey  the  people  of  his  cliargc  with  a  deep  interest,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  solici- 
tude,  and  in  his  addresses  to  them  he  was  pungent  plain  and  affectionate.  He  made 
it  an  object  of  importance  to  speak  so  plainly  that  the  most  ignorant  might  understand  ;* 
80  seriously  and  impressively  that  the  careless  and  stupid  might  feel;  so  con^'inctDgiy 
Uifit  gaintayert  anathote  toho  opposed  themtetv€§  might  be  put  to  tiUnee,  Not  think- 
ing that  he  had  discharged  all  his  duty,  when  he  had  carried  them  to  the  throne  of 
g'ace  in  humble  and  importunate  ])rayer,  and  had  taught  them  from  the  oradet  of 
od  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  he  seized  other  opiK>rtunities  to  counsel,  warn  and  admoo' 
ish  them,  to  catechise  the  youth,  instruct  the  ignorant,  use  his  exertions  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  and  to  commend  all  to  the  care,  guidance  and  compassion  of  the  graekrai 
and  sovereign  God. 

**  He  was  a  fViend  and  (hthcr  to  his  people,  and  by  his  wise,  prudent  and  manly 
deportment,  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all.  Among  the  Indians  be  was 
often  called  in  as  a  mediator;  and  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  iudgmeni,  lliat 
his  decision  generally  imparted  satisfaction,  an^  restored  peace  and  harmony.  A 
fldthf\il  discharge  of  duty,  even  in  administering  reproof,  would  not  make  them  bla 
enemies;  and  he  so  gained  their  confidence  that  he  dwelt  among  them  without  fear. 

'' Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  cares,  arising  from  a  mixed  society,  he  was  not  inattea- 
tive  to  a  large  feimily,  composed  of  his  own  children  and  a  number  of  boarders  and 
domestics,— generally  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  twenty,  all  of  whom  he  wooM 
collect  morning  and  evening  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  join  in  singing  a  psalm  of 
praise,  and  in  the  devout  exercises  of  prayer.  In  his  family  he  dischar^  the  dntan 
of  the  Christian  minister,  the  affectionate  husband,  and  tender  companion,  the  kind 
indulgent  parent,  the  humane  and  liberal  master.  His  honse  was  a  welcome  recnMa* 
de  for  the  stranger,  his  heart  was  open  to  his  friends,  and  his  bonnty  was  cheonily 


*  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the  IndiaDS  were  so  improved  io  regard  to  their 
tioD»  that  many  of  them  eould  read  and  write  as  well  as  nnderitand  the  English  linram 
Mr.  Moodv  fVom  York,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  was  at  Natick  and  preached  to  the  lodiaBa; 
and  in  order  to  be  nnderstood  by  them,  he  suppoeed  lie  most  condescend  to  all  low  exnctHB**** 
bat  he  forgot  that  he  was  preaching  to  civilized  Indians,  who  remarked  upon  his  preadung  ** 
if  Mr.  Peabody  shonld  preach  in  snch  low  language,  they  should  have  oondodcd  be  waa 
and  would  have  gone  oat  of  the  meeting  hoase  and  left  him." 
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•dmfaifstered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  needy.  His  local  sitnatfon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  yet  environed  by  Indian  wigwams,  drew  the  attention  of  strangers  and  distin- 
guished foreigners,  who  often  repaired  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  where  they  were 
sure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome.  Among  bis  fViends  was  Governor  Belcher, — a  man 
whose  heart  was  alive  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  who  treated  Mr.  Peabody  with 
something  more  than  empty  compliments  and  ceremonious  visits.  He  made  Mr.  Pea- 
body  welcome  to  his  house;  and,  by  various  acts  of  kindness,  displayed  a  friendship 
tliat  was  founded  on  real  esteem,  and  strengthened  by  a  union  of  virtuous  affections. 

'^  To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  Mr.  Peabody  was  friendly,  social  and  obliging;  and 
by  them  he  was  honoured  and  loved.  In  cases  of  difficulty  he  was  a  wise  counsellor, 
so  that  great  confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  Judgment,  ^nd  implicit  reliance  on  his 
fidelity.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ;  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  King- 
dom of  God ;  a  man  of  unaffected  piety  and  gravity ;  prudent  in  his  conduct  as  a  min- 
ister and  a  Christian. 

"  He  possessed  a  heart  that  was  not  only  susceptible  of  all' the  impressions  of  virtue 
and  religion,  but  was  also  the  seat  of  exquisite  sensibility.  This  sensibility  was  not 
merely  a  natural  softness,  but  the  genuine  state  of  a  heart  softened  bv  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  brought  into  conformity  to  him, — ^a  heart  warmed  with  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Notwithstanding  his  temper  was  naturally  grave  and  thoughtfiil,  he  could  be 
cheerfhl,  and  accommodate  himself  to  his  company,  to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  and 
to  impart  suitable  instructions." 
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1722—1776. 

SoioMON  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  E^v.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield, 
by  his  second  marriage.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.  He  was  bom  June  4,  1700  ;  was  graduated  at 
flarvard  College  in  1719 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  December  5,  1722 ;  and  died  February  29,  1776,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  His  funenl 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Be  v.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Cogswell  of 
Windham,  from  Bev.  ii.  10,  of  which  there  were  published  two  editions. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1749  to  1769,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  same  institution  in  1773. 

In  1741,  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  the  Be  v.  John  Williams  of  Deer* 

field,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  of  choice 

after  the  rest  of  the  family  were  redeemed,  made  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  New 

England ;  on  which  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  family  meeting 

at  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Bev.  Eleazar  Williams  of  Mansfield.     A  day 

of  special  prayer  was  observed,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  called  upon  for  a 

disooorse  appropriate  to  the  occasion.     He  accordingly  delivered  one,  which 

was  published,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

''  Yon  may  well  think  I  have  all  along  had  some  special  eye  to  the  uncommon  occa- 
sion of  prayer  at  this  time;  that  person  here  present  with  us,  who  has  been,  for  a  long 
time,  in  a  miserable  captlyity,  with  a  barbarous  and  heathen  people,  now  for  more 
than  thirty -eight  years;  yet  among  that  people,  bred  up  in  Popish  superstition,  blind- 
ness and  bigotry ;  who,  by  the  providence  of  God  camf*  last  year,  and  now  again  with  her 
husband  and  two  of  her  children,  on  a  visit  in  New  England .  Some  of  you  know  well, — 
I  am  sure  I  do, — how  long  she  has  been  the  subject  of  prayer;  what  numberless  prayers 
have  been  put  up  to  God  for  her  by  many  holy  souls  now  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  many 
who  yet  remain  on  earth.  How  many  groans  and  fervent  prayers  can  these  ears  witness 
to  have  been  uttered  and  breathed  forth,  with  a  sort  of  burning  and  nnqnenchable 
ardour  fh>m  the  pious  and  holy  soul  of  her  dear  father,  now  with  God !    I  know  not  thai 

•  Cogswell's  Fun.  Serm.— Hist,  of  the  Williams  Family. 
YOL.  I.  41 
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I  ever  heard  him  pray  after  his  own  return  from  captivity,  without  a  remembrance  of 
her;  that  God  would  return  her  to  his  sanctuary,  and  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  Go«pcl 
light  and  grace,  in  that  purity  and  Bimplicity  in  which  it  shines  in  onr  land.  But 
in  this  it  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  be  denied ;  that  God  would  not  let  her  perish  in 
Popish  superstition  and  ignorance;  but  let  her  place  be  where  it  would,  that  Ue  woald. 
as  Ue  easily  could,  find  some  way  for  deliverance  from  those  snares  and  thick  laid 
stratagems  of  the  devil,  to  beguile  and  ruin  poor  souls,  and  make  her  a  monument  of 
his  glorious  and  almighty  grace.  And  this  he  was  wont  to  do  with  such  expressions  of 
faith  in  God  and  holy  fervour  of  soul,  as  seemed  to  breathe  himself  and  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  God  did  not  give  him  leave  to  see  the  performance 
of  his  wishes  and  desires  for  her,  but  took  him  to  satisfy  them  in  Grod  himself,  and 
make  him  perfectly  know*that  not  a  tittle  of  the  covenant  should  ever  fail ;  and  left 
her  in  the  same  state,  to  try  the  faith,  and  call  forth  the  prayers,  of  his  people  stili. 
We  see  now  some  dawnings  towards  her  deliverance,  and  living  hopes  of  it;  thoegfa 
all  endeavours  of  men  to  persuade  her  here  have  been  heretofore  tried  in  vain:  it  has 
pleased  God  to  incline  her  the  last  summer,  and  now  again,  of  her  own  accord,  to  make 
a  visit  to  her  friends;  and  seems  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  Ue  designs  to  answer  the 
many  prayers  which  have  been  put  up  for  her;  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  his  pro- 
vidence and  grace,  to  give  us  one  extraordinary  conviction  that  he  is  a  God  hearing 
prayer." 

Dr.  Williams  undoubtedly  held  a  place  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
New  England  clergy.  His  influence  was  felt  among  the  churches,  not  only 
in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  New  England  ;  and  his  services  were  verj 
often  called  for  on  important  public  occasions.  In  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try, he  was  engaged  in  two  controversies,  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  cod- 
siderable  attention :  — one  in  1746,  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,*  on  "tke 
Nature  of  Justifying  Faith  ;'*  the  other  in  1751,  with  his  cousin,  the  elder 
Jonathan  Edwards,  on  *'  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  communion  id 
the  Christian  Sacraments/'  He  had  an  extensive  correspondence  in  Borope 
as  well  as  America,  and  among  his  correspondents  abroad,  he  numbered  ooe 
or  more  of  the  Erskines,  and  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  author  of  the  well 
known  Sermon  on  ''Glorying  in  the  cross.*' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Williams'  publications: — A  Sermon  preacbedftt 
Goshen  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Eliot,t  1729.  Election  Sennon, 
1741.  A  Sermon  at  Mansfield  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Eunice  WillimUi 
1741.  Substance  of  two  Discourses  on  occasion  of  the  death  by  drowniog 
i>f  Mr.  John  Woodward,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  174L 

*  Andbbw  Croswell,  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Harrard  ColkgeiB 
1728;  was  ordained  at  (iroton.  Conn,  in  1736;  and  after  remaining  there.about  two  yean,  vu 
installed,  October  6,  1738,  over  a  society  in  Boston  formed  by  persona  from  other  ehurebei.   He 
died  April  12,  1785,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.     He  published  a  Replj  to  the 
declaration  of  a  number  of  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston,  Ac,  with  regard  to  the  iU^> 
James  Davenport,  (2d  edition,)  1742;  A  Reply  to  a  book  entitled  **  A  disphiy  of  God  «flp«i>l 
grace,*'  1742;  A  Letter  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Turell,  in  answer  to  his  Direction  to  his  people,  1742; 
The  Apostle  a  advice  to  the  Jailor  improved;  being  a  solemn  warning  against  the  awfblsiQO^ 
soul  murder:  a  Sermon,  1744;  What  is  Christ  tome,  if  he  is  not  minef  or  a  seasonable  iDefenee 
of  the  Old  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justifying  Faith,  1745;  Second  Defence  of  the  Old  Protest* 
atit  Doctrine  of  Justifying  Faith ;  beine  a  lioply  to  the  exceptions  of  Solomon  MlUiams,  W^ 
a  Book  entitled  *^  What  is  Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine  1,"  1747 ;  Heaven  shut  against  Amuoiisf 
and  Antinomians :  a  Sermon,  1747 ;  Narrative  of  the  founding  and  settling  the  new-gstiN>*^ 
Congregational  ehurch  in  Boston,  1749;  the  Heavenly  doctrine  of  man  s  .Justification  odIjVT 
the  obedienee  of  Jesus  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1758;  A  Testimony  against  the  profaneness  of  mb* 
of  the  public  disputes  on  the  last  Commencement  day :  with  Letters  to  the  President  of  Htf- 
yard  College,  on  the  occasion,  Ae.,  1760 ;  a  Letter  to  the  Rer.  Alexander  Cumminr.  17^'* 
Free  Justihcation  through  Christ's  Redemption :  a  Sermon,  1764;  Free  Fofgirvness  of  Spirit*' 
debts:  a  Sermon,  1766;  Comfort  in  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1767;  Observations  on  William Wsrimr* 
ton's  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gosijel  in  foreign  parts;  wherein  oar  Colo- 
nies are  defended  against  his  most  injurious  and  abusive  reflections,  1768;  Brief  Reosriv* 
the  satirical  drollery  at   Cambridge,  Mass.,   last  Commencement  day,  1771;  Mr.  Uvmj 
unmasked, — In  which,  among  other  things,  is  shown  that  his  doctrine  of  Univcissl  Sslvsti^ 
is  inimical  to  rirtue,  and  productive  of  all  manner  of  v^ickedness,  1775;  A  Discouise  fronl* 
Thess.  II.  13, — in  which  is  shown  the  eause  and  cure  of  all  religious  melancholy,  horron  of  eoo; 
i^noe,  Ao.,  1784. 

t  Jacob  Eliot,  a  natire  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1720;  «»  «HaiB' 
cd>t  Lebanon  (Go^Jien)  (;ioDn.>  Nor.  20,  1729;  ftud  died  in  1756. 
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The  more  exoellent  way :  or  the  ordinary  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of 
the  Holy  {Spirit,  more  excellent  than  all  extrraordinary  gifts  that  can  be 
coveted  or  obtained  by  men :  A  Sermon  at  Goshen,  1741.  A  Discourse  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  1742.  The  comfort  or  blessed- 
ness of  being  at  home  with  Ood  or  dwelling  with  him,  &c. :  A  Sermon, 
1742.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Richard  Salter,  1744.  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  ;  being  an  answer 
to  the  Rev.  Andrew  CroswelPs  book  on  Justifying  Faith,  1746.  The  true 
state  of  the  question  concerning  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  com- 
munion in  the  Christian  Sacraments ;  being  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jona- 
than Edwards'  *'  Humble  Inquiry,*'  &c.,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams*  of  Pomfret,  1758.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham,  1754.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  the  British  arms  in  America,  particularly  in  the 
reduction  of  Quebec,  1759.  A  Half-century  Sermon,  1772.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Faith  Huntington,  1775. 

Dr.  Williams'  last  days  were  marked  by  great  suffering,  but  he  sustained 
himself  in  the  dignity  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  I  have  seen  a  record  in 
manuscript,  made  at  the  time,  of  his  dying  exercises,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  raised  above  all  painful  apprehensions  in  respect  to 
the  future ,  and  had  his  mind  quickened  almost  into  a  state  of  rapture,  in 
anticipation  of  the  glory  that  was  about  to  open  upon  him.  His  last  words, 
as  they  are  recorded,  were, — *'  I  shall  soon  be  there ;  and  a  full  blaze  of 
glory  will  open  upon  my  soul,  and  swallow  it  up  in  God  and  Christ.  At 
present,  we  can't  have  any  conception.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  but  I 
must  wait." 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Lebanon, 
to  Mary  Porter  of  Hadley.  He  had  ten  children, — eight  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Ezekiel, — ^bom  May  4, 1729,  and  deceased  February  12, 1818. 
held  various  important  offices  in  the  State,  and  was  for  many  years.  High 
Sheriff  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  William,  bom  April  8,  1731, 
ind  deceased  August  2,  1811,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1751 ;  read  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  but  never  entered 
the  ministry ;  filled  various  civil  offices  of  high  responsibility,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776  and  1777,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  &c.,  &c.  Thomas, — born  November  12,  1735,  and 
deceased  February  10,  1819,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  175G,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a  practising  physician  in  Lebanon. 

Eliphaht,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  reached  maturity,  was 
born  February  21,  1727;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743;  was 
ordained  minister  of  East  Hartford,  in  March,  1748  ;  and  died  June  29, 
1803.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clure  of  East 
Windsor,  and  was  published.  He  received  the  degree  of  D,  D.  from  Yale 
College  in  1782,  and  was  a  member  of  its  Corporation  from  1769  to  1801. 
He  published  a  Sermon  on  account  of  the  earthquake,  1756  ;  a  Thanks- 

•  Bbbhksbr  Williams,  son  of  BMnael  Williams  of  Roxbqry,  and  nephew  to  the  Rer.  John 
WilUams  of  Doerflcld,  wm  born  at  Roxbnry,  August  12,  1690;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  Col- 
lege in  1709;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  October  26, 1715;  and  dic<i 
March  28,  17M,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1731  to  1748.  I)r. 
WilliaiM,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  represents  him  as  a  fine  scholar;  a  sound  and  discriminating 
Dirine ;  and  as  exerting  an  important  influanoe  among  the  ministers  and  ohnrohes  in  Conneotioat. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ho  became  so  extremely  corpulent  that  he 
aonld  not  reach  his  feet. 
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giving  Sermon,  1760  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1769 ;  and  a  Sermon  on  lihe 
death  of  Gov.  Pitkin,  1769.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  his  nnde, 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College  ;  and,  after  her  death 
which  occurred  June  28,  1776,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Parsons,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons*  of  Brookfield.  He  had  five  children  by  the  first  marriage,  and 
two  by  the  last.  Of  the  former,  Solomon  and  Elisha  Scott  were  clergy- 
men. Solomon  was  born  in  1752 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1770 ; 
was  Tutor  there  from  1773  to  1775 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Northampton,  in  January,  1779 ;  and  died  November  9,  1834,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Lebanon, 
entitled  **  Jesus  Christ  the  physician  of  sin-sick  souls,  opened  and  ap- 
plied," 1777  ;  Three  Sermons  in  a  volume  on  various  important  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  before  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention  to  consider  and  ratify  the  constitution  of  a  Missionary 
Society,  1802 ;  Three  Sermons  at  Northampton,  one  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  other  two  on  the  annual  State  Fast,  1805  ;  Thanksgiving  Sermon  con- 
taining an  historical  sketch  of  Northampton,  1815.  Elisha  Scott  was  bora 
October  7,  1757  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775  ;  became  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  and  was  for  a  while  settled  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  died  m 
1845.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  a  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  STONE. 

Cornwall,  Conu.,  January  21,  1851. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  can  of  course  have  no  personal  recollections  of  my 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams;  but  my  venerable  mother,  w1m> 
was  his  daughter,  and  who  died  a  few  years  since,  in  her  ninety-second  year, — 
having  retained  her  faculties  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  has  given  me  many  inter- 
esting details  in  respect  to  him,  some  of  which  I  will  endeavour  now  to  commu- 
nicate, in  answer  to  your  request.  I  may  state  some  things  also  that  I  have 
received  from  other  sources. 

His  settlement  at  Lebanon  was  not  without  considerable  opposition ;  but  he 
contrived  effectually  to  live  it  down,  so  that  his  opposers  became  ultimately  his 
most  ardent  friends.  Not  only  was  he  intensely  devoted  to  his  work,  hot  be 
made  himself  familiar  with  his  flock,  and  always  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in 
both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  was  exceedingly  dignified  in  all 
his  deportment,  never  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  involved  the  least  departure 
from  clerical  propriety  ;  while  yet  he  was  so  kind  and  friendly,  so  winning  and 
accessible,  that  he  secured  the  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  physical  constitution  was  not  strong;  but  the  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
his  great  prudence  secured  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  a  tolerable  d^ree  of  health. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  his  time  he  spent  in  his  study.  In  the  winter  season, 
he  was  there  at  break  of  day,  or  before,  when  he  regularly  devoted  a  portion 
of  time  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Indeed  so  familiar 
he  with  these  languages,  that  he  read  the  Bible  in  one  or  the  other  of 
translating  it  into  English,  in  connection  with  his  family  devotions. 

Few  ministers  of  his  day  accomplished  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture and  science  among  their  people,  as  Doctor  Williams.  For  a  long  course  of 
years,  Lebanon  was  distinguished  for  the  best  grammar  school  in  any  ooontry 
town  of  Connecticut.  It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  of  Leba- 
non,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1749.     So  extensively  and  so  favour- 

*  Josspn  pARtovfl  WM  a  Datfre  of  Bradford,  Mus. :  vm  gndnated  at  HarraH  OoII«m  b 
1762;  wasoxdained  at  Brookfield,  Nov.  28, 1767;  and  dtod  Jan.  17, 1771,  agtd  tUi^^S^ 
yean. 
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My  known  wm  the  school,  that  it  numbered  among  its  pupils,  youth  firom 
slmost  every  part  of  the  country;  and  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr. 
Tisdale's  recommendation  of  his  scholars,  by  the  authority  of  Yale  College, 
that  it  was,  in  some  instances,  accepted  in  place  of  an  actual  examination.  This 
school  was  established  chiefly  by  the  efibrts  of  Dr.  Williams;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it  was,  that,  for  many  years,  Lebanon  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
its  intelligence,  but  furnished  more  ministers  of  the  Gospel  than  perhaps  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Williams  exemplified  his  remarkable  prudence,  not  less  than  his  truly 
Christian  zeal,  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  spread  so 
extensively  in  New  England  about  1740.  He  was  a  decided  friend  to  Mr.  White- 
field,  aiid  repeatedly,  and  at  different  periods,  welcomed  him  to  his  pulpit;  but 
he  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  his  tendency  to  extravagance,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  nor  was  he  slow  to  exert  his  infiuence  in  checking  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  societies, 
many  became  extremely  wild  and  fanatical,  his  own  people  manifested  little  dis- 
position to  depart  from  Christian  order  and  propriety. 

The  last  time  that  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  at  Lebanon,  (my  mother,  who  was 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  present,)  he  was  heard  by  a  vast 
crowd  of  S  paratista  from  abroad.  His  text  was, — '*  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me."  After  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefield  had  retired,  these  boisterous 
ipirits,  from  the  adjacent  parishes,  remained  in  the  meeting  house,  and  became 
so  perfectly  frantic, — jumping,dancing,  singing  and  praying,  that  the  scene  seemed 
to  form  a  sort  of  Bedlam.  Good  Deacon  Huntington, — Dr.  Williams'  right 
hand  man,  having  continued  in  the  church,  as  a  witness  to  what  passed,  went 
itraight  to  his  pastor  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  something  to  quell  the  disorder. 
Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefield  both  hastened  to  the  church;  and,  on  entering, 
such  was  the  noise  and  tumult  on  every  side,  that  the  presence  of  the  two  minis- 
ters was  not  immediately  observed.  They  went  forward  to  the  Deacon's  seat, 
and  Mr.  Whitefield,  stamping  his  foot  with  great  violence  on  the  floor,  exclaim- 
ed with  a  voice  of  thunder, — '*  What  means  all  this  tumult  and  disorder?" 
Instantly  there  was  silence  through  the  house;  but  some  of  them  quickly 
remarked  that  they  were  so  much  delighted  to  see  and  hear  their  spiritual 
&ther,  and  were  so  flUed  with  the  Spirit,  that  they  could  not  forbear  their 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Whitefield  replied  to  them  with  great  mildness  of  man- 
ner,— **  My  dear  children,  you  are  like  little  partridges,  just  hatched  from  the 
egg.  You  run  about  with  egg  shells  covering  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot  see  and 
know  where  you  are  going."  The  effect  of  his  gentle  expostulation  was  that 
the  disorder  entirely  ceased,  and  they  withdrew  quietly  to  their  several  homes. 

A  scene  occurred  at  a  private  religious  meeting  at  Lebanon  during  the  revival, 
which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Williams  was  held  by  the  fanatics  of 
the  day.  A  boy  and  girl,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  were  in  different,' 
rooms  of  the  house,  and  each  sunk  down  instantaneously,  at  the  same  time,  into 
a  swoon,  and  continued  apparently  insensible  for  many  hours.  They  Merged 
simultaneously  from  their  trance;  and,  when  they  came  to  give  an  account  of 
their  experience,  they  declared  they  had  been  to  Heaven,  where  they  saw  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  In  it  were  the  names  of  several  of  their  acquaintancest 
and  some  of  them  in  large  letters;  but  the  name  of  Solomon  Williams  was  in 
such  small  letters  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  and  was  crowded  down  to  tho 
very  bottom  of  the  page  ! 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Williams  adhered  firmly  to  his  honest  convictions  of 
duty  in  regard  to  the  revival,  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  good  will  of  those 
who  differed  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  opinion  of  the  work.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  who  was  perhaps  its  most  able  and  earnest  opposer,  had  a  high 
respect  for  Dr.  Williams;  while  Mr.  Whitefield,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  the 
chief  instrument  in  carrying  it  forward,  was  his  aflbctionate  and  devoted  friei 
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As  a  preacher,  Br.  Williams  was  grare,  solemn,  and  impressiye,  but  not  a 
Boanerges  in  voice  and  manner,  like  Bellamy,  Pomeroy,  and  Wheelock.  Until 
Mr.  Clap  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  there  had  been  no  Theological 
Professor  in  the  institution;  and  when  such  a  professorship  was  meditated,  Dr. 
Williams  was  the  prominent  candidate  for  it.  President  Clap,  while  minister  at 
Windham,  having  been  intimately  connected  with  him,  was  exceedingly  desirous 
that  he  should  have  the  appointment;  and  so  he  doubtless  would  have  had,  but 
that  Mr.  Clap's  leaving  his  people  had  produced  no  little  dissatisfaction;  and,  as 
the  people  of  Lebanon  were  greatly  attached  to  their  minister,  it  was  thought 
rather  a  hazardous  experiment  to  transfer  two  clergymen  from  the  same  vicinity 
to  Yale  College,  especially,  as  the  College  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  good  odour 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Williams  had  little  apprehension  of  the  evils  of  African  slavery,  herein 
agreeing  with  his  cousin  President  Edwards.  He  looked  upon  the  captives 
brought  hither,  as  rescued  from  immediate  death,  and  considered  it  a  mercy  to 
the  poor  Pagans  to  have  found  a  home,  even  as  slaves,  in  this  land  of  Grospd 
light.  He  bought  an  African  boy  and  girl,  and  taught  them  to  read  the  Bible; 
and  the  boy  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  sincere  believer  in  Christ.  He  died 
in  old  age,  in  the  full  assurance  of  Heavenly  joys. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  all  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  concerning 
my  grandfather,  which  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  received  from  other 
sources.     I  think  you  may  rely  upon  the  whole  as  entirely  authentic. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  affectionately,  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

TIMOTHY  STONE. 


■♦♦■ 


THOMAS   SMITH  * 

1722-1795. 

Thomas  Smith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  was  born  in  that  town,  March  10, 1702.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Gurran.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  171G,  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1720.  Notwithstanding 
his  extreme  youth,  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar, 
during  his  whole  collegiate  course ;  though  it  was  after  he  left  College,  and 
when  his  faculties  had  become  more  mature,  that  he  prosecuted  his  studied 
with  the  greater  zeal  and  to  the  best  advantage.  Having  determined  to  deTote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  engaged,  after  leaving  College,  in  a  course  of  theo- 
logical Btudy ;  and,  in  April,  1722,  received  license  to  preach.  Hb  firsi 
efforts  in  the  pulpit  seem  to  have  been  at  Maiden  and  Sandwich,  shortly 
after  he  was  licensed  ;  but,  early  in  the  next  year,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  which,  however,  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience  in  the  ministry,  he  declined.  He  preached  also  frequently 
in  Boston,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
all  classes.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1725,  he  paid  two  visits  to  Falmouth, 
(now  Portland,)  and  preached  there  seventeen  Sabbaths.  This  was  then 
a  new  place, — the  population  consisting  of  only  about  fifty  families.  Aboat 
the  begkining  of  the  next  year,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  with  a  view 

*  Deaae'i  Fan.  S«nn.— Eztraeti  tnm  Mr.  Sndth'a  JoumaU. 
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to  act  in  the  doable  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  the  troops  at  the  garrison,  and 
preacher  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  uninyit* 
ing  character  of  the  place,  especially  in  consideration  of  its  exposure  to  the 
incursions  of  the  savages,  ho  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
people  to  devote  himself  permanently  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
them. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1727,  a  church  was  constituted  at  Falmouth,  and 
Mr.  Smith  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 

In  1743,  when  the  New  England  churches  were  so  much  agitated  by  the 
movements  of  Whitcficld,  Mr.  Smith  was  by  no  means  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator of  what  was  passing.  His  sympathies  were  decidedly  with  the  party 
that  favoured  the  prevailing  excitement ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  large  Con- 
vention of  ministerd  at  Boston,  who  bore  testimony  to  **the  late  glorious 
work  of  God  in  the  land.'*  In  1745,  Whitefield  travelled  as  far  East  as 
Falmouth,  and  preached  in  Mr.  Smith's  pulpit,  and  in  some  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  his 
congregation  respecting  Whitefield,  he  hadtio  small  anxiety  lest  his  appear* 
ance  among  his  people  should  be  the  occasion  of  serious  disquietude  ;  but 
it  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  nearly  all  who  opposed  him  were 
absent  from  the  place,  so  that  every  thing  passed  off  agreeably  to  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church  until  1764,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  become  too  infirm  to  perform  all  the  required  service, 
he  received  the  Rev.  Samuel  (afterwards  Dr.)  Beane*  as  his  colleague.  He 
continued,  however,  to  preach  in  his  turn  till  the  close  of  the  year  1784  ; 
and  he  occasionally  took  part  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  sanctuary  till 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  death.  He  died  May  23, 1795,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  He  had  lived  to 
see  the  wilderness  around  him  gradually  disappear,  and  a  flourishing  town 
come  up  in  its  place,  and  three  or  four  prosperous  churches  growing  out 
of  the  one  which  he  was  instrumental  of  establishing  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  had  three  wives.  The  first  was  Sarah  Tyng,  daughter  of  Col. 
Tyng  of  Dunstable,  whom  he  married  in  September,  1728:  she  died  in 
October,  1742.  The  second  was  a  Mrs.  Jordan  of  Saco,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  March,  1743  :  she  died  in  January,  1763.  The  third  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wendall,  whom  be  married  in  August,  1766 :  she  died  in  March, 
1799.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  eight  children ;  by  the  other  two. 
none.  One  of  his  sons,  Peter  Thacher,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1753 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Windham,  N.  H., 
September  22,  1762  ;  was  dismissed  in  1790  ;  and  died  in  October,  1826, 
aged  eighty-six.  The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Lombard,!  1756 ;  and  a  Practical  Discourse 
to  sea  faring  men,  1771. 

*  Samuel  Dbaxi  waa  born  in  Norton,  Mass.;  Ml  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760; 
and  was  settled,  as  stated  abore,  as  a  oolleagne  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Cot.  17,  1764. 
After  preaching  forty-five  years,  he  received  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  (now  Br.)  Ichabod  Nichols 


In  Jane,  1809.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Univeni- 
ty  in  1790.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1814,  aged  about  seventy -three.  He  published  an  Oration  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1793;  the  Election  Sermon,  1794;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rer.  T. 


Smith,  1796;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795. 

t  Solo  vox  Lowbard  was  a  native  of  Barnstable ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723; 
wa9  ordained  minister  of  Gorham,  Me.,  Dec.  26, 1756;  was  dismissed  Aug.  15, 1764;  and  died 
in  1731. 
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Mr.  Smith  kept  a  journal  consisting  of  a  brief  record  of  not  only  tbe 
events  connected  with  his  personal  and  domestic  history,  but  of  many  things 
of  a  more  public  and  important  nature.  Thb  journal  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed, without  much  interruption,  from  1719  to  1788.  In  1821,  oopiou 
extracts  from  it  were  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Smith's  character  is  from  Dr.  Deane's  Ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death  : — 

''  This  servant  of  God  is  a  memorable  and  almost  singular  instance,  not  only  of  Ion- 
gerity,  but  of  continued  usefulness  in  his  sacred  employment,  in  which  he  acted  witli 
industry  and  zeal.  As  a  star  in  the  East  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  he  shone  in  the  pulpit 
with  superior  lustre;  and,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
distinguished  preacher  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

'*  Though  his  voice  was  always  feeble,  the  excellency  of  his  elocution,  accompanied 
with  a  venerable  and  becoming  gravity,  rendered  his  performances  very  acceptable, 
possessing  in  high  degrees  the  gift  and  spirit  of  prayer,  devotion  could  not  but  be 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  serious  part  of  his  audience.  In  sermons,  his  compositkiB 
was  elegant,  and  his  language  chaste  and  correct.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  animatioa 
and  pathos  in  his  pertinent  addresses  to  different  sorts  of  hearers.  He  was  pnnctaal 
and  frequent  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  whom  he  was  an  import- 
ant and  able  adviser  and  assistant.  Ills  visits  were  the  more  highly  prized  by  the 
sick,  as  he  was  considered  as  skilful  in  medicine,  which  he  practised  graiit  among  hb 
people,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement.  Watchful  against 
sectarism,  and  a  steady  and  decided  friend  to  the  Congregational  churches,  be  was 
a  constant  asserter  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  according  to  the  rational  scheme  of  mode- 
rate Calvinism,  lie  knew  how  to  unite  orthodoxy  with  candour  and  charity ;  like  the 
late  excellent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whose  theological  writings  he  much  approved. 

"Constitutionally  possessed  of  exquisite  sensibility,  he  was  convinced  that  fail 
task  was  the  more  difficult  to  govern  himself  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  reaaoa 
and  religion;  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  the  undertaking.  Blest  with  a  singular 
strength  of  memory,  v^hich  he  retained  with  but  little  abatement  to  the  last,  and 
with  a  lively  imagination,  his  conversation  was  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining. 
His  course  of  life  was  not  only  regular  and  uselVil,  but  in  many  respects  exemplary 
and  alluring.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  religious  character  were  his  spi- 
rituality in  devotion  and  communion  with  God ;  and  his  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
temperance  in  all  things,  which,  under  God,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  long  oca- 
tinuance  of  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong.  His  hearers  can  witness  how  often 
he  enlivened  their  souls  with  the  fervency  of  his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace  in 
public^  how  ready  he  was  in  private  to  give  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  turn  to  ood- 
versation ;  and  what  a  faculty  he  had  of  doing  it  with  dignity  and  ease. — ^in  a  man- 
ner  not  apt  to  disgust,  but  to  attract  and  edify.  They  have  observed  his  conversation 
enough  to  convince  them  that  his  mind  was  habitually  turned  to  things  of  everlasting 
importance.    They  have  seen  how  constant  and  well-directed  his  endeavours  have  " 


to  promote  the  interest  of  religion;  and  liow  great  and  laudable  his  concern  fbr  tlw 
welfare  of  immortal  souls.'' 
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JONATHAN  EDWARDS  * 

1722—1758. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  great  lights,  not  only  of  his  country, 
bat  of  the  world,  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  October  5,  1703.  His 
lather  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  who,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  and  was  distin- 
goished  by  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  by  great  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, and  by  a  deep  and  fervent  piety.  Both  his  parents  were  eminently 
qualified  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  great  mind,  and  in  the  formation  of 
an  elevated  character. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  exhibited  powers 
of  reflection  that  would  have  been  remarkable,  even  at  a  maturcr  period ; 
but  this  precocity,  instead  of  indicating,  as  it  often  docs,  merely  a  mushroom 
growth  of  the  faculties,  was  only  the  legitimate  opening  of  a  mind  which 
had  in  it  the  elements  of  mighty  power,  and  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  brightest  glories  of  the  age.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  very  quickly 
became  a  proficient  in  that  and  other  branches  of  study.  He  evinced,  from 
a  very  early  period,  a  great  relish  for  philosophical  speculations  ;  and,  at  an 
ige  when  most  boys  would  scarcely  have  betaken  themselves  to  any  thing 
more  profound  than  '*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  he  read  with  interest  Lockers 
**  Essay  on  the  human  understanding."  Indeed  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
teemed  to  be  universal ;  and,  if  his  inclination  led  him  peculiarly  into  the 
region  of  profound  investigation,  he  was  delighted  also  in  exploring  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  saw  nothing  within  this  vast  field  of  observation 
that  he  considered  unworthy  of  his  regard.  Having  been  fitted  for  College 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
elaas  in  Yale  College,  in  1716,  just  before  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
year.  The  College  was,  at  that  time,  in  its  infancy,  and,  owing  to  various 
circumstances,  furnished  fewer  advantages,  or  rather  laboured  under  greater 
disadvantages,  than  at  almost  any  subsequent  period ;  but  such  a  mind  as 
his,  bent  on  the  highest  possible  degree  of  improvement,  could  not  fail  of 
making  extensive  acquisitions  under  any  circumstances ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  whole  collegiate  course,  the  highest  standing 
in  his  class,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honours.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  add  that  his  deportment,  while  he  was  in  College,  was  of  the  most 
exemplary  kind,  and  such  as  to  secure  the  universal  confidence  of  both  his 
fellow  students  and  instructors. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  docility 
and  filial  obedience ;  but  his  first  decidedly  religious  impressions  he  received 
daring  a  season  of  uncommon  attention  to  religion  in  his  father's  parish,  at 
the  age  of  about  seven.  Notwithstanding  he  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  deeply  exercised  in  religious  things,  his  impressions  gradually  wore 
away,  and  he  was  accustbmed  ever  after  to  regard  this  as  a  spurious  expe- 
rience ;  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  collegiate  course,  his  mind  again 

•  Hopkins'  Lift  of  Bdwaids.— DwigfaVs  do. 
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became  strongly  excited  on  the  Bubject,  and  this,  as  be  supposed,  marked 
the  commencement  of  his  religions  life.  For  a  considerable  time,  be 
endured  the  greatest  inward  struggles,  but  was  at  length  relieved  by  a  new 
and  delightful  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of 
the  doctrine  of  Grod's  absolute  sovereignty. 

From  his  graduation  in  1720,  he  continued  his  connection  with  CoU^e  as 
a  resident  graduate,  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
June  or  July,  1722,  a  little  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year; 
and  almost  immediately  went  to  New  York,  by  request  of  a  small  society 
of  Presbyterians,  to  commence  among  them  his  ministerial  labours.  Ue 
supplied  their  pulpit  for  about  eight  months  with  much  acceptance ;  but, 
finding  the  congregation  too  small  to  support  a  minister,  he  left  them  to 
April ,  1723;  and,  though  they  subsequently  sent  him  an  earnest  invitaUoo 
to  return,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  formed  and  committed  to  paper  his  celebrated  **  Resolutions"  for  the 
government  of  his  heart  and  life,  which,  though  evidently  not  intended  to 
be  made  public,  have  long  since  become  the  property,  we  might  almost  say, 
of  the  Christian  world. 

In  June,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Tutorship  in 
Yale  College, — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  in  September  preced- 
ing. This  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  great  dignity  and  ability  unlil 
the  summer  of  1726,  when  he  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  from  the  churck 
in  Northampton  to  settle  over  them,  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  his 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard.  Accordingly,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  church,  February  15,  1727,  when  be 
was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1727,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven, — a  lady  of  fine  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  eminently  fitted  for  the  responsible  station  she  was  destined  to 
occupy.  She  not  only  proved  a  model  of  Christian  prudence,  humility,  aad 
activity,  but  was  in  the  largest  sense  a  help-meet  to  her  husband ; — taking 
upon  herself  the  oversight  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  family,  and  leaving  him  unembarrassed  to  devote  himself 
to  professional  duties  and  pursuits. 

In  February,  1729,  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  devolved 
on  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague  and  grand£ather. 
In  consequence  of  this  additional  weight  of  care  and  responsibility,  his 
health  soon  became  materially  impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  his  public  labours.  After  a  few  months,  however,  he 
regained  his  accustomed  vigour,  and  was  able  to  labour  as  usual ;  though. 
for  two  or  three  years  succeeding,  the  state  of  religion  in  his  congr^atiaB 
was  low,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  little  visible  effect. 

During  the  years  1734  and  *35,  there  was,  in  connection  with  his  ministra- 
tions, one  of  the  most  powerful  religious  awakenings,  that  have  ever  occvr* 
red  in  New  England.  His  preaching,  during  this  period,  was  eminently 
doctrinal;  and  was  of  the  most  pungent,  heart  searching,  and  often  terrific, 
character.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  revival  were  persons  of  every  class 
and  character ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  whole  community  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  moral  renovation.  Towards  the  close  of  1735,  the  work  b^an 
gradually  to  decline ;  after  whioh,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  unosiial 
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attention  till  the  early  part  of  1740,  when  there  occurred  another  powerfal 
revival. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  religious  state  of  things  at  that  day, 
knows  that  the  revival,  which  then  spread  so  extensively  through  New  England 
was  greatly  marred  through  the  prevalence  of  certain  extravagances,  which 
were  the  offspring  of  a  spirit  of  unbridled  fanaticism.  Edwards  set  his  face 
like  a  flint  against  all  these  erratic  movements :  he  talked  against  them,  he 
preached  against  them,  he  wrote  against  them,  with  an  ability  and  earnest- 
uess  worthy  of  himself.  Ho  was  peculiarly  cautious  in  distinguishing  between 
true  and  false  experience ,  and  his  work  on  the  **  Eeligious  affections,"  while 
it  will  always  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  rarest  intellectual  endowments, 
as  well  as  Christian  attainments,  will  no  doubt  always  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  guards  against  a  spurious  religion. 

Until  the  year  1744,  Mr.  Edwards'  ministry  had  been  not  only  eminently 
blest  of  God,  but  eminently  esteemed  and  honoured  by  men.  Not  a  small 
portion  of  his  congregation  regarded  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  salva- 
tion; and  even  those  who  did  not  consider  themselves  as  having  been  saving- 
ly benefitted  by  his  labours,  gloried  in  his  extraordinary  powers  and  Ms 
widely  extended  fame.  But,  at  this  period,  an  event  occurred,  which  threw 
a  dark  cloud  over  his  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  in  connection 
with  his  charge.  He  had  been  informed  of  some  immoral  practices  which 
bad  been  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  young  people  belonging  to  his  church ; 
and,  after  having  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the  general  subject, 
he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  church,  and  they,  with 
great  unanimity,  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  co-operate 
with  the  pastor  in  a  judicial  investigation.  It  turned  out  that,  among  the 
guilty  persons,  were  some  from  nearly  all  the  more  respectable  families  in 
the  town ;  and  when  Mr.  Edwards  read  from  the  pulpit  the  names  of  the 
Qolprits  without  distinction,  it  produced  a  very  general  disaffection,  and  a 
majority  of  the  church  determined  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  proceed 
with  a  matter  that  must  give  pain  to  so  many  families;  and,  accordingly, 
DO  further  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  it.  This  deliberate  yielding  up 
of  the  dbcipline  of  Christ's  house  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  state  of  things 
yet  more  deplorable,  to  be  realized  in  coming  years. 

The  church  of  Northampton  was  originally  constituted  on  the  principle 
that  a  profession  of  real  attachment  to  Christ,  or  a  radical  change  of  heart, 
i»  necessary  to  an  acceptable  approach  to  the  Lord's  table ;  and  by  this 
they  continued  to  be  governed  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  when,  through  the  influence  of  their  pastor,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
they  were  brought  to  adopt  a  different  principle  of  admission, — ^namely,  that 
unconverted  persons,  provided  they  are  not  immoral,  have  a  right,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  come  to  this  ordinance.  Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  com* 
menoement  of  his  ministry  among  them,  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  this  doctrine ;  but  his  mind  was  never  so  settled  in  an  opposite 
conviction,  that  he  felt  himself  called  iQ)on  publicly  to  avow  it,  and  to  enlist 
in  its  defence,  until  the  year  1749  ;  when  he  published  his  "•  Humble  inqui- 
ry into  the  rules  of  the  word  of  God,  concerning  the  qualifications  requisite 
to  a  complete  standing  and  full  communion  in  the  visible  Christian  Church." 
This  at  once  produced  the  most  intense  excitement  in  his  congregation ;  and 
the  purpose  was  quickly  matured  for  forcing  him  away  from  his  charge.  At 
kngth,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  consist* 
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ing  of  the  neighbouring  ministers, — some  of  whom  sympathised  sirofi^ 
with  the  people ;  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  voted  in  the  council  by  » 
majority  of  one,  that  his  pastoral  relation  should  be  dissolved.  Mr. 
Edwards  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and,  after  a  few  dsya, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon, — a  sermon  which  was  afterwards  published, 
and  which,  for  awful  solemnity  and  deep  pathos,  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Northampton  for  some  time  after  this,  and  coca- 
sionally  preached  for  them,  when  they  had  no  other  supply  ;  but  the  parish 
at  length  had  a  meeting,  and  formally  voted  that  he  should  not  be  permit* 
ted  again  to  enter  their  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  of  the  church  evinced  towards  him  aa 
exceedingly  bitter  spirit,  there  was,  during  all  this  time,  a  small  minoiity, 
who  were  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  and  adhered  to 
him  with  an  unwavering  confidence.  Even  after  his  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved,  they  were  still  strongly  bent  on  retaining  him  among  them  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  this,  proposed  to  form  a  new  church  of  which  he  should 
become  the  pastor.  He  had  strong  inducements  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  then  no  prospect  of  finding  a  new  charge  in  any 
other  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  that  the  efiFect  of  it  might 
be  to  perpetuate  dissension  in  the  town,  and  thus  accomplish  more  evil  thaa 
good.  He,  however,  so  far  yielded  to  their  wishes,  as  to  refer  the  matter 
to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  deei- 
sion  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  expressed. 
The  design  for  which  this  council  had  met,  not  being  fally  understood,  and 
suspicion  having  got  afioat  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some 
measures  to  re-establish  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  pastoral  charge, — the  oomieQ 
were  assailed  in  an  ungracious  and  offensive  tone.  His  friends  were  eoa- 
strained  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  to  which  the  council  were  brought,  how- 
ever much  they  could  have  wished  it  otherwise  ;  and  they  continued  to 
testify  their  affection  and  gratitude  towards  him  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  opposed  him,  never,  so  far  as  is  known, 
yielded  their  opposition  ;  though  there  were  some  exceptions.  One  individ- 
ual particularly,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  one  of  the  leading  dvil- 
ians  in  the  Colony,  several  years  after,  became  deeply  sensible  that  he  had 
been  in  an  error,  and  acknowledged  it  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  letter  still  extaat, 
which  is  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  self-condemnation.  Mr. 
Edwards  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  reply  to  this,  which  is  perhaps  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Christian  magnanimity,  as  has  ever  been  exhibited  aiiiee 
the  days  of  Stephen. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  principle  that  was  indicated  bj  Mr. 
Edwards'  course  in  relation  to  the  matters  which  led  to  his  dismission,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  almost  entirely  dependant  on  his  salary  fior 
the  support  of  a  large  family,  and  that,  being  considerably  advanced  in  tile, 
he  regarded  his  resettlement  in  the  ministry  as  at  best  a  matter  of  great 
unoertainty.  But  he  could  submit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  sacrifiOe  a  good 
conscience.  He  was,  however,  provided  for  by  his  friends,  espeoiallj  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  trials,  immediately  sent  him  a 
liberal  donation.  But  it  was  not  long  that  he  was  without  stated  empkrf^ 
ment.  Within  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  dismission,  he  reeeiTed 
proposals  from  the  oharch  in  Stookbridge  to  become  their  pastor ;  aadl*  at 
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tlie  same  time,  proposak  from  the  oommissioneTB  at  Boeion,  of  the  '*  Society 
in  London  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  adja- 
oeot,'*  to  become  the  missionary  of  the  Housatonnoo  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  their  residence  in  Stockbridge  and  its  neighbourhood.  A 
mission  among  this  tribe  had  been  commenced  in  1735,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  who  continued  to  be  connected  with  it  till  his  death  in  1749. 
Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  proposals  of  both  the  church,  and  the  commis^ 
Atoners,  and  was  accordingly  set  apart  as  a  pastor  and  a  missionary  in  July, 
1751.  Here  he  continued  for  six  years ;  but  his  more  important  labours, 
daring  this  period,  were  undoubtedly  those  that  were  performed  in  his  study. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  found  leisure  for  writing  those  great  metaphysi- 
oal  and  theological  works, — particularly  his  work  on  "Original  Sin,''  and 
on  the  **  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  must  secure  the  transmission  of  his 
name,  as  a  prodigy  of  intellect,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  having  been  vacated  by 
the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Burr,  he  was  induced,  though  not  without 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  that  office  ;  thus  forming  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  line  of  Presidents  that  perhaps  any  College  can  boast. 
He  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  hb  charge  at  Stockbridge,  in  January, 
1758,  and  was  inaugurated  as  President  at  Princeton  on  the  16th  of  Febm- 
srj  following.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
when  the  College  which  had  begi^n  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  eminent 
•ervioes,  was  caUed  to  lament  his  sudden  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  small  poz  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  never  had  the  disease,  should  be 
inoeolated  for  it ;  and,  accordingly,  by  advice  of  the  physician,  and  by  con* 
sent  of  the  Corporation,  he  was  inoculated  in  the  month  of  February. 
When  it  was  supposed  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  every  thing  indicated 
the  prospect  of  a  rapid  recovery,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  life. 
He  died  March  22,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  said  but  little,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  have  any  other  desire 
than  to  lie  passive  in  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  When  he  became 
tttisfied  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  he  called  his  daughter  to  his  bedside,  (the 
rest  of  his  €amily  he  had  not  removed  to  Princeton,)  and  charged  her  with 
ft  most  affectionate  message  to  his  wife,  and  his  other  children,  and  request- 
ed that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  aim* 
plicity.  Just  before  he  expired,  as  some  persons  present  were  expressing 
their  apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  in  view  of  the  prospect 
of  another  bereavement, — supposing  that  they  were  not  heard  by  him,  and 
that  he  would  never  speak  again,  he  said, — '*  Trust  in  God  and  you  need 
sot  fear."  His  death  was  like  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  an  unclouded 
Iky. 

Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  In  September,  she  set 
out,  in  good  health,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  bring  back 
sad  take  into  her  family,  her  two  orphan  grand-children,  who  had  been 
there  since  the  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Burr.  She  reached  the  end  of 
her  journey  on  the  21st  of  September,  in  her  usual  health.  But,  in  a  few 
^ys,  she  was  seised  with  a  violent  dysentery,  which  terminated  her  life  od 
the  fifth  day  from  its  commencement.  She  died  October  2, 1758,  in  tke 
fertj-ninth  year  of  her  age.    She  suffered  greatly  during  her  brief  iUnestv 
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bat  died  in  perfect  peace.     Her  remune  were  carried  to  Princeton,  and 
buried  the  next  day. 

Ab  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  this  illnstiious 
man,  without  occupying  a  greater  space  than  would  consist  with  the  general 
plan  of  this  work,  and  as  various  delineations  of  his  character, — some  of 
which  show  a  masterly  hand,  are  easily  accessible, — instead  of  attemptiii^ 
an  original  sketch,  or  adopting  any  already  in  existence,  I  shall  simply 
quote  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  addressed  to  the  rener^ 
able  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Northampton.  The  remarks  are  almost  precisely  the 
same  that  Dr.  Chalmers  made  to  me  in  a  private  conversation  : — 

''I  have  long  esteemed  him  as  the  greatest  of  theologians;  combining  in  a  degree 
that  is  quite  unexampled,  the  profoundly  intellectual  with  the  deTotedly  spiritual  and 
sacred,  and  realizing  in  his  own  person  a  most  rare,  yet  roost  beautiful,  harmooj 
between  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  pastor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  all 
the  strength  and  prowess  of  a  giant  in  philosophy ;  so  as  at  once  to  minister,  frooi 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  with  the  most  blessed  effect,  to  the  hearers  of  his  plain  con- 
gregation, and  yet  in  the  high  field  of  authorship  to  have  traversed  in  a  way,  that 
none  had  ever  done  before  him,  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  achieved  such  a 
mastery  as  had  never  till  his  time  been  realized,  over  the  most  arduous  difficult  in  of 
our  science. 

'*  There  is  no  European  Divine  to  whom  I  make  such  ft^quent  appeals  in  my  class 
rooms  as  I  do  to  Edwards.  Ho  book  of  human  composition  which  I  more  strcnaonslT 
recommend  than  his  Treatise  on  the  Will, — ^read  by  me  forty -seven  years  ago.,  with  a 
conviction  that  has  never  since  faltered,  and  which  has  helped  me  more  than  any 
other  uninspired  book,  to  find  my  way  through  all  that  might  otherwise  have  proved 
baffling  and  transcendental  and  mysterious  in  tl^  peculiarities  of  Calvinism." 

The  only  individual  with  whom  I  ever  conversed,  who  had  intelligent 
recollections  of  Edwards,  was  mj  venerable  colleague  at  West  Springfidd, 
Dr.  Lathrop.  He  told  me  that,  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  while  he 
was  yet  a  boarder  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Edwards'  sister,  Mr. 
E.  came  to  pay  her  a  visit.  On  the  very  day  that  he  came,  and  I  believe 
on  his  way  thither,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Barr  of 
Newark.  When  the  time  for  evening  prayers  in  the  family  came,  Mr. 
Lathrop  asked  Mr.  Edwards  to  conduct  the  service ;  but  he  declined,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  his  feelings  were  so  intense  as  to  forbid  his  ntteranoe.  lit 
made  the  same  request  of  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  complied  with  it : 
and  Dr.  Lathrop  told  me  that,  his  prayer,  in  respect  to  copiousness,  appro- 
priateness, tenderness  and  sublimity,  exceeded  any  thing  that  he  ever  heard 
from  mortal  lips.  He  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  even 
then,  almost  as  belonging  to  some  superior  race  of  beings ;  though  he  men- 
tioned  one  occasion, — an  interview  with  an  Arminian  clergyman, — on  whieh 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  betray  a  good  deal  of  impatience. 

President  Edwards  had  eleven  children, — three  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
The  eldest  son  Timothy^  was  born  July  25,  1738 ;  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757  ;  became  a  merchant  and  settled  firs^t  at 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  in  1771,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  from 
1775  to  1780  ;  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  1778  to  1787 ;  declined  the 
nomination  of  Member  of  Congress  in  1779  ;  was  for  many  years  a  deftcon 
of  the  church ;  and  died  October  27,  1813,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second 
son,  Jonathan^  will  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  notice  in  the  proper  place. 
PierpoTit,  the  youngest  son,  was  bom  April  8,  1750 ;  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1768  ;  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Gonnecticiit : 
and  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  14, 1826,  aged  aeventy-siz.    His 
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daughter,  Esther^  was  born  February  13,  1782 ;  was  married  to  the  Kev. 
Aaron  Burr,  June  20,  1752 ;  and  died  April  7,  1758.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  second  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  His  fourth  daughter, 
Mary,  was  born  April  7,  1734 ;  was  married  to  Timothy  Bwight  of  North- 
ampton, November  8,  1750  ;  and  had  thirteen  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
wa<  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  She 
died  at  Northampton  in  February,  1807,  aged  seventy-three. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Edwards'  publications  : —  God  glori- 
fied in  man's  dcpendance  :  A  Sermon,  1731.  A  S[)ivine  and  supernatural 
light  imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  A  Sermon,  1734.  Curse 
ye  Meroz:  A  Sermon,  1735.  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  surprizing  work 
of  Ood  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  Northampton,  &c., 
(London,)  1736.  Five  Discourses  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  the 
preceding,  1738.  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  :  A  Sermon,  1741. 
Sorrows  of  the  bereaved  spread  before  Jesus :  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Rev.  William  Williams,  1741.  Distinguishing  marks  of  a  work  of  the 
True  Spirit :  A  Sermon  preached  at  New  Haven,  1741.  Thoughts  on  the 
Revival  in  New  England  in  1740,  1742.  The  watchman's  duty  and 
account :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,*  1743. 
The  true  excellency  of  a  Gospel  minister :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,t  1744.  A  Treatise  concerning  Religious 
affections,  1746.  An  humble  attempt  to  promote  explicit  agreement  and 
visible  union  among  God's  people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  &c.,  1746, 
True  Saints,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord  :  A  Sermon 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev  David  Brainerd,  1747.  God's  awful  judgments 
in  breaking  the  strong  rods  of  the  community :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Col.  John  Stoddard,  1748.     Life  and   diary  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,* 

1749.  Christ  the  example  of  Gospel  ministers  :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Job  Strong,^  1749.  Qualifications  for  full  communion  in 
the  visible  church,  1749.     Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  Northampton^ 

1750.  Misrepresentation  corrected  and  Truth  vindicated,  in  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Williams'  Book  on  qualifications  for  Communion.  To  which 
U  added  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  late  flock  at  Northampton,  1752. 
True  grace  distinguished  from  the  experience  of  devils  :  A  Sermon  before 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Newark,  1752.  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  1754.  The  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  defended,  1758.  [Those 
which  follow  are  posthumous.]  Eighteen  Sermons  annexed  to  the  Life  of 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  1765.  The  History  of  the  Redemption,  (Edin- 
burgh,) 1777.  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  1788.  God's  last  end  in  the  Crea- 
tion, 1788.  Practical  Sermons,  (Edinburgh,)  1788.  Twenty  Sermons, 
(Edinburgh,)  1789.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  important  Theological 
subjects,  (Edinburgh,)  1793.  Remarks  on  important  Theological  contro- 
versies, (Edinburgh,)  179G.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  1829.  Notes  on  the 
Bible,  1829.     Charity  and  its  fruits,  1852. 

*  JovATHAR  JvDD  WAS  boTD  at  WftierbnTj,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yal«  Oolleee  in  1741 ; 
«u  ordained  at  Southampton,  Man.,  Jane  8>  1743;  and  died  July  28,  1603,  in  nis  eightj- 
fourth  year. 

t  Robert  Abercroxbie  was  bom  in  Sootland ;  was  educated  at  the  Unirersity  of  Edin* 
biirvh;wa8  ordained  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  Aur.  30,  1744;  and  was  dismissed  about  the  year  1755. 
He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminently  learned  man. 

t  Job  Strong  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  TalO'College  in  1747 ; 
laboured  for  a  short  time  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians;  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  on  the  28th  of  Jnne,  1749;  and  died,  iSter  a  short  ttlneai,  on  the  30th  of  Beptembar 
1751^  at  the  age  of  about  twenty -WTen. 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON,  D.  D  * 

1724—1777. 

Ebenezer  Pemberton  was  the  son  of  a  distinguishod  clergyman  u 
Boston,  of  the  same  name.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  17(y4,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721.  His  friends  had  intended  him 
for  a  secular  employment ;  but  his  inclination  to  a  studious  life  prcTailed, 
and  he  was  distinguished  during  his  collegiate  coarse  as  a  scholar,  as  he  was 
in  after  life  as  a  clergyman. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  preaching,  he  was  appointed  by  Lieut.  Governor 
Dummer,  Chaplain  at  Castle  William.  He  found  this  a  retired  and  agreeable 
situation,  favourable  alike  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  One  of  its  chief 
attractions  was,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  in  whom 
the  polished  gentleman  was  happily  united  with  the  devout  Christian.  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  and 
there  grew  up  a  friendship  between  them  which  continued  to  the  close  of 
the  Lieut.  Governor's  life. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  services  in  the  fortress  were  only  preparatory  to  his 
occupying  a  wider  field.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
having,  in  the  summer  of  1726,  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  invited  to  pay  them  a  vint; 
and  80  acceptable  were  his  public  services,  that  the^  congregation,  thongh 
previously  much  divided,  united  in  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  urgent  call 
to  become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Pemberton  accepted  this  call,  and  immediate- 
ly returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  mimstrj, 
by  the  Association  which  had  licensed  him, — with  a  view  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  church  in  New  York.  Dr.  Colman  preached  his  ordination 
sermon.  He  entered  on  his  pastoral  charge  in  1727,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
held  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  among  the  ministers  of  the  city. 

The  congregation  to  which  he  ministered  in  New  York  was,  at  that  time, 
a  comparatively  small  one ;  but,  in  the  year  1789  and  the  two  years  follow- 
ing, there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  which,  both 
the  church  and  congregation  were  not  a  little  increased  and  strengthened. 

In  1740,  Whitefield  first  visited  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  the  city  who  invited  him  to  his  pulpit.  In  his  sncceediiig 
visits  he  often  preached  for  him,  and  drew  to  his  place  of  worship  multitudes 
of  various  denominations,  some  of  whom  remained  there,  and  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  church,  from  their  preference  to  Mr.  Pemberton'i 
ministrations. 

The  congregation  at  length  became  so  large,  that  it  was  thought  neoessa* 
ry  to  call  and  settle  another  pastor  ;  and,  accordingly  in  1750,  Mr.  Alezan* 
der  Cumming,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was 
ordained  as  Mr.  Pemberton's  colleague.  Soon  after  this,  difficulties, — IIm 
embryo  of  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  appeared  in  the  congregAiion ; 
and,  though  neither  of  the  pastors  took  the  attitude  of  a  partisan,  tkey 
were  not  left  unmolested,  even  in  their  neutrality.  The  result  was  tbmt,  b 
October,  1753,  they  both  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  pastoral  ohaiga. 

•8nlth>a  Hift.  of  New  Tork.— Mms.  Hist.  OoO.,  m.— Wara's  Hisi.  DSm.— BaMm*  «i. 
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Mr.  Pemberton,  having  been  for  twenty-six  years  minister  of  tbe  congrega- 
tion,  and  having  endeared  himself  greatly  to  a  large  portion  of  them  by  his 
unwearied  devotion  to  their  best  interests,  was  met,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
from  them,  by  a  vigorous  opposition  and  an  earnest  remonstrance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  committee  of  the  Synod  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
determined  not  to  comply  with  his  request  immediately,  but  advised  him  to 
remain  one  month  longer  with  the  congregation,  with  an  understanding  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  there  should  be  no  favourable  change  in  his  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  and  comfort,  he  should  have  liberty  to  retire.  He  con- 
sented to  make  the  experiment ;  but,  when  the  month  expired,  he  left  the 
city  to  the  great  regret  of  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation. 

A  little  before  this  time,  the  New  Brick  church  in  Middle  street,  Boston, 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  their  two  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and 
Mr.  Gray ;  and  they  immediately  and  unanimously  extended  an  invitation 
to  Mr.  Pembcf  ton  to  become  their  pastor.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject,  previous  to  his  leaving  New 
York.  He  brought  with  him  the  highest  recommendation  from  the  Synod, 
M  one  who  had  **  to  an  uncommon  degree  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
ministerial  character,"  as  **  eminently  endowed  with  ministerial  abilities," 
&c.  His  installation  at  Boston  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1754. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had 
three  wives — one  of  them  was  named  Penhallow  of  Portsmouth,  and 
another,  Powell.  He  died  September  15,  1777,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifty- first  of  his  ministry. 

During  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Correspondents  commissioned  by  the  **  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  parts  adja- 
cent." In  the  year  1770,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey, — the  first  degree  of  the  kind  which  that 
College  ever  conferred. 

Dr.  Eliot,  who  was  contemporary  with  Dr.  Pemberton  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry,  and,  from  being  a  resident  of  the  same*  town,  was 
doubtless  personally  acquainted  with  him,  thus  describes  his  character : — 

''  His  piety  was  of  that  fervent  kind  for  which  his  father  was  remarkable.  He  had 
not  his  superior  powers  of  mind,  and,  in  his  old  age,  grew  unpopular  in  his  delivery ; 
though^  in  former  times,  he  drew  crowded  assemblies  by  his  manner.  His  reading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  correct  in  diction  and  style.  He  was  a  Gal- 
▼inist  according  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  zealous  against  Arminianism,.  so 
ss  to  provoke  the  satire  of  writers  "  who  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
after  the  way  which  is  called  heresy;''  but,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  those  who 
were  conversant  with  him,  observed  a  candour  and  charity  to  such  as  entertained  dif- 
ferent sentiments  on  some  points  of  doctrine  upon  which  great  stress  has  been  laid. 
He  vehemently  aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  the  consolations  of  it 
during  a  long  and  trying  sickness.  Instead  of  suffering  from  the  fear  of  death,  he 
seem<^  to  possess  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Pemberton's  publications : — Sermons  on 
several  Babjects,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  1738. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Brainerd,  1744.  A  Sermon  at  a  public 
Lecture  in  Boston,  1756.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1756.  General  Eleo- 
tion  Sermon,  1757.  Dudleian  Lecture,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaae 
Story,  1771.  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith :  Eight  Sermons,  preaobed  at 
Boston,  1774. 

Yol.  I.  43 
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JOHN  LOWELL. 

1724—1767. 

FROM  THE  REV  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jalj  2, 1852. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  famish,  at  your  request,  ssek 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  residence  of  foorteen 
years  in  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  my  relation  as  pastor  to  a  charch  whoM 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  to  which  he  ministered,  have  enabled 
me  to  collect.  You  are  aware  that  the  First  Presbyterian  charch  in  New- 
buryport, — my  former  charge, — was  formed  in  part  by  a  secession,  in  eir- 
oumstances  of  high  excitement,  from  that  of  Mr.  Lowell.  In  considenlioii 
of  this  fact,  I  have  been  especially  cautious  of  trusting  to  any  traditionaiy 
representations.  My  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  contemponry 
documents,  partly  his  own  productions,  which  came  to  my  notice  some  yean 
since  in  searching  for  the  history  of  my  own  congregation.  I  am  alao 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  of  Bostoo,  for 
several  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  his  esteemed  aiioesUir. 
The  results  are  contained  in  what  follows. 

John  Lowell  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  14th  of  March,  1703-4.  Hit 
supposed  ancestor,  Mr.  Percival  Lowle,  came  from  Bristol  in  Englaod,  and 
settled  in  Newbury  in  1638  or  '9.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lowdl, 
a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elimbeth  Shakr. 

Mr.  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College,  when  a  mere  boy,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1721.  He 
preached  hia  first  sermon  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storer,*  in  Watertown,  on  Ibe 
19th  of  April,  1724,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1726,  was  ordained  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Third  church  of  Newbury,  then  recently  formed  by  a  aep- 
aratlon  chiefly  from  the  First  church  in  that  town. 

Of  an  amiable  disposition,  accomplished  scholarship,  seriooB  regard  for 
religion,  and  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  office,  Mr.  Lowell 
entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  him  with  more  than  the  ordinary  enthnsiaim. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  church  early  agreed  to  meet  once  in  a  quarter  ^'and 
renew  their  covenant  with  God  and  one  another,"  and  a  committee  of  seven 
brethren  were  appointed  "  to  be  joined  with  the  pastor,  and  the  honoured  Jus- 
tices belonging  to  the  church,"  to  meet  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  might  be  done  **  to  revive  dying  religion  among  us,  suppress 
vice,  and  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church."  Peroeiving  thai 
the  work  of  pastoral  visitation,  except  in  emergent  cases,  had  fallen  into 
neglect  among  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  adopted  a  systematic 
arrangement  for  that  purpose,  resolving  to  let  no  visit  pass,  without  letiing 
fall  **  something  of  a  religious  nature  which  might  minister  grace  to  ibe 
hearers." 

*  Sbth  Storbr,  a  ton  of  Colonel  Joseph  Storer,  was  born  at  Smo,  Me.,  Mar  27,  ITM;  «« 

Sidaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehureh  in  Watertown,  Jal(| 
,  1724;  and  died  Norember  27,  1774,  in  the  seyenty-third  year  of  his  ace.  Dr.  Fiaaol^ 
one  of  his  Buoceasors  in  the  pastorate,  says  of  him, — **  The  general  impramon  whieh  I  ban 
received  of  his  character,  is  honourable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  He  dlsehafgvi  Iks 
doties  of  his  office  for  half  a  ccntttry,  in  a  quiet,  unobtrosire  manner,  but  with  sumauiuet  difi* 
genoe  and  fidelity."  ' 
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The  early  part  of  Mr.  Lowell's  miniBtry  was,  by  no  means,  barren  in 
Bpiritoal  fruits.  Aecostomed  to  avail  himself  of  the  special  providences  of 
God  as  occasions  for  impressing  religious  truth  upon  his  people,  he  records 
as  the  result  of  his  method,  **  Many  have  been  the  lively  seasons  which 
I  have  observed,  when  sickness  has  been  prevalent,  and  awakened  persons  to 
a  great  concern  for  their  souls."  About  a  year  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menced the  well  known  series  of  terrific  earthquakes  which  filled  New 
England  with  alarm,  and  created  in  many  an  unsophisticated  mind  the  appre- 
hension that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was  at  hand.  The  event  proved  a 
powerful  agent  in  arousing  the  fears  and  stimulating  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  great  numbers  in  Mr.  Lowell's  congregation.  During  the  year 
following, — vis,  the  year  1727,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  church, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  professed  converts  were  added  to  its  communion. 
The  pastor  speaks  of  it  many  years  afterwards  as  a  **  happy  season." 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  very  decided  Oongregationalist,  and  had  a  high  admira- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  order  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  saw,  not  without  alarm,  the  advances  which  Episcopacy  was 
making  in  those  regions,  and  especially  its  introduction  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  parish.  Though  a  man  of  very  catholic  spirit,  and  averse  to 
controversy,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  wield  his  pen,  and  employ  his  pulpit,  in 
defending  the  cherished  policy  of  the  first  settlers,  and  warning  his  flock  not 
to  **  give  in  to  such  things  as  our  fathers,  for  many  weighty  reasons,  fled 
from."  His  procedure  on  this  point  gave,  at  the  time,  great  satisfaction  to 
his  people,  who  "  rejoiced  and  were  thankful  that  they  had  a  minister  who 
was  capable  of  so  pleading  the  cause  of  these  churches  ;"  while  "  the  fathers 
and  principal  brethren  of  the  church  gave  him  their  public  thanks  for  his 
care  and  faithfulness  to  guard  against  imposition  from  that  quarter."  When 
reproached  afterwards  by  a  party  among  them  for  this  procedure,  his  noble 
d^ence  was, — '*  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  I  abhor  bigotry  ;  yet  I  think 
these  churches  have  some  valuable  interests  to  defend  ;  that  I  heartily  love 
all  good  men  of  all  communions ;  but,  as  a  minister  of  one  of  these  churches, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  a  care  for  them  and  their«privileges." 

Mr.  Lowell's  public  life  lay  in  a  very  remarkable  period  of  the  religious 
history  of  New  England.  About  flfteen  years  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menced that  memorable  religious  impulse,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  bringing  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  vast  numbers  of  careless 
and  sinful  souls,  since  known  among  us  as  '*  The  Qreat  Awakening."  His 
relations  to  this  movement  were  intimate,  and  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  ministerial  life  and  character.  Immediately  preceded 
hy  a  long  season  of  coldness  and  indifference,  it  broke  upon  the  slumbering 
churches  like  a  thunderbolt  rushing  out  of  a  clear  sky ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  respected  clergy  of  the  time,  regarding  religion  much  more  as  an  affair 
of  the  manners  than  of  the  heart,  at  once  set  themselves  against  it  in  resolute 
opposition.  Not  so  did  Mr.  Lowell.  Not  unaccustomed  to  what  are  now 
oaUed  "revivals  of  religion"  from  the  experience  of  his  earlier  ministry,  he 
welcomed  the  first  beginnings  of  reviving  sensibility,  **  cherished  them  and 
prayed  for  their  increase,"  and  "hoped,"  as  he  says,  "it  might  be  as  happy  a 
season  as  in  the  time  of  the  earthquake."  Under  the  infiuencw  of  this  hope, 
he  threw  himself  with  no  little  apparent  heartiness  into  the  work ;  established 
and  maintained,  during  one  winter,  two  weekly  lectures,  freely  admitted  to 
his  pulpit  the  famous  itinerants  and  other  revivalists  of  the  day,  excused  tha 
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irregularities,  which,  in  some  cases  manifested  themselves,  hoping  **  it  wis 
only  something  of  indiscreet  zeal,*'  and  even  yielded,  as  he  afterwards  found 
occasion  to  acknowledge  with  regret,  to  the  desire  of  some,  that  he  should 
relate  publicly  his  own  religious  experiences.  The  warmest  friends  of  the 
new  movement  began  to  regard  him  as  a  special  favourite  ;  and  some  from 
the  neighbouring  parish,  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition  of  their  own  minister, 
forsook  the  ministrations  of  the  latter  for  those  of  his  more  zealous  brother. 

But,  though  a  friend  to  religious  fervour,  and  glad  to  see  the  general  mind 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  eternal  interests,  Mr.  Lowell  was,  by  no  means, 
prepared  for  such  a  movement  as  was  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  entire 
community.  Seeing  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  beginning  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  as  if  a  coming  storm  was 
near,  instead  of  a  distilling  shower,  the  heart  of  the  mild  and  order-loving 
pastor  began  to  fail  him  for  fear.  As  the  work  went  on,  and  the  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  intense  and  pervading,  his  cautious  and  conservative 
spirit  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  zeal.  Deplorable  irregularities  unques- 
tionably discovered  themselves ;  the  rights  of  pastors,  of  which  he  had  a  high 
esteem,  were  disregarded  by  zealous  itinerants  and  inexperienced  youths; 
proprieties  of  all  sorts  were  neglected  by  many,  and  in  some  cases,  grossly 
outraged ;  and  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  fierce  velocity  that  was  hurrying  the  church  forward,  he  suddenly 
halted  in  his  course  as  one  out  of  breath,  and  turned  aside  to  walk  more 
quietly  in  a  different  path.  The  evening  meetings  were  stopped,  as  tending 
to  disorder  ;  the  pulpit  was  closed  against  the  itinerants,  because  it  seemed 
plain  to  him  that  they  were  preferred  to  regular  pastors  without  any  regard 
to  character  and  capacity.  The  pastoral  visits  were  omitted  as  not  likely  to 
be  for  edification,  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  people  were  so 
alienated  from  the  pastor,  or  until  the  existing  high  state  of  excitement 
should  have  opportunity  to  subside ;  and,  in  the  occasional  interviews  which 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  the  subject  of  the  *' glorious  reforma- 
tion," which,  to  them,  was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  thought,  was,  on  his 
part,  from  prudential  motives  ^carefully  avoided.  The  friends  of  the  move- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  willing  to  halt  or  slack 
their  pace,  and  they  pushed  on  against  all  his  remonstrances.  The  pulpit 
was  opened  in  his  absence  and  without  his  consent.  The  perpetrators  of 
the  act,  denounced  in  the  public  prints  of  the  metropolis,  became  still  more 
disaffected.  Every  day  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider, — the  pastor 
began  to  characterize  as  a  ''day  of  temptation,'*  what  the  more  zealous 
brethren  thought,  "in  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  deserved  to  be  called  a 
"day  of  illumination," — the  style  of  his  preaching  became  less  and  less 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  a 
body  of  thirty-eight  male  members  of  the  church,  with  their  families,  with- 
drew from  the  public  services  of  their  own  pastor,  and  united  with  others  in 
establishing  separate  worship, — ^a  monument  of  which  act  stands,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  large  and  flourishing  First  Presbyterian  ohoroh  of  New- 
buryport. 

In  his  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  been  a  modermtt 
Calvinist,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  his  next  neighbour,  and  a  decided 
Arminian,  speaks  of  him  as  differing  in  religious  opinions  from  some  of  his 
brethren  "in  some,  matters  of  a  disputable  nature."  His  antagonists  in  the 
times  above  referred  to,  who  were  Calvinists  of  the  stndtest  sect,  ezpreasly 
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disavow  the  idea  of  charging  upon  him'  any  doctrinal  errors.  Thej  tell  him, 
in  vindication  of  their  own  position,  as  if  they  were  confident  he  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  '*  To  your  satisfaction,  we  think  we 
can  heartily  and  unreservedly  subscribe  and  concur  Vith  the  well-known 
Body  of  Divinity  among  you,  called  the  Assembly's  Catechism.'*  His 
church,  at  a  later  day,  reproaching  the  Separatists  for  having  deserted  his 
ministrations,  speak  of  him  as  being  *^as  orthodox,  learned  and  pious  a  min- 
ister as  theirs ;  blameless  in  doctrine  and  life  ;  neither  charged  with  inuno- 
rality  or  trror  even  by  themselves."  They  had  charged  him  with  not 
preaching  with  sufficient  distinctnexSj  pungency,  and  direct  application, 
such  doctrines  as  man's  native  depravity  and  inability,  the  way  of  salvation  by 
the  merits  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  **the  bringing  the 
sinner  off  from  his  own  righteousness,  to  rely  entirely  on  Christ's  righteous- 
ness." But  they  expressly  disclaim  the  intention  of  charging  any  error 
upon  him,  according  to  their  own  view  of  the  truth ;  and  in  complaining 
of  his  want  of  explicitness,  check  themselves  by  the  qualification, — "Nor 
do  we  now  say  that  we  have  had  nothing  of  all  this  kind ;  no,  but  we  think 
we  have  had  but  vei^y  little  of  it  to  our  satisfaction,  especially  considering 
the  present  day." 

His  manner  of  preaching  seems  to  have  been  earnest,  but  never  vehement 
or  excited ;  rather  polished  than  pungent,  rather  general  than  explicit  or 
discriminating.  Dr.  Tucker  speaks  of  him  in  this  capacity,  as  '^zealous  for 
the  honour  of  Qod,  and  the  salvation  of  precious  and  immortal  souls." 
**  And  under  this  character,"  he  adds,  *'you  who  were  the  beloved  people  of 
his  charge  highly  esteemed  him,  and  to  you  his  memory  will  still  be  dear." 

**The  Great  Author  of  our  being,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  and  Sov- 
ereign Disposer  of  our  circumstances  in  life,  endued  him  with  good  natural 
powers,  which,  being  well  improved  by  close  study,  under  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  being  early  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Ood, 
qualified  him  for  great  usefulness  in  the  world. 

**  He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  those  polite  arts  and  sciences  which 
distinguished  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gcntlemaH,  but  was  well  furnished  with 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  requisite  to  forming  his  character,  and 
enabling  him,  while  young,  to  appear  with  advantage  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  In  his  domestic  connections  and  behaviour,  in  his  private  conversation, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  he  maintained  a  good  reputation.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  serious  sense  of  religion  upon  his  own  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  general  conversation  was  exemplary,  free  from  every 
thing  light  and  vain,  and  calculated,  as  became  his  office  and  character,  to 
countenance  and  recommend  sobriety  and  virtue. 

"He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  though  of  different  denominations  and  dif- 
ferent sentiments ;  and  being  given  to  hospitality,  his  doors  were  open  for 
their  reception,  and  they  were  entertained  with  kindness  and  generosity.^ 
And  as  his  great  reading  and  extensive  knowledge  fitted  him  to  bear  a  supe* 
nor  part  in  social  converse,  ao  his  conversation  was  generally  highly  valaed 
as  being  instructive  and  entertaining. 

*'  He  was  far  from  bigotry  and  censoriousness,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  approached  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfect  peace  and  love,  into  which 
we  trust  he  is  now  entered,  he  evidently  grew  in  a  catholic  and  oharitabk 
temper." 
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Of  his  pastoral  character,  the  address  of  Dr.  Tucker  to  the  people  nt  la» 
funeral,  observes  as  follows  : — *'  Many  of  you,  I  am  well  persuaded,  cumot 
soon  forget  how  ready  he  was  to  assist  you  in  distress ;  to  instruct,  to  coon- 
sel  and  to  warn  you,  and  to  encourage  and  comfort  you  as  there  was  ocea- 
sion.  As  he  rejoiced  with  you  in  your  prosperity,  so  he  was  with  yoa  in 
your  sorrows." 

*'  His  concern  for  you  who  were  dear  to  him— ^in  whose  service  he  spent 
his  days  and  strength,  for  whose  salvation  he  laboured  and  prayed,  his  ten- 
der concern  for  you  was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  was  manifested  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  when  approaching  near  to  his  great  change.  For,  though 
it  pleased  the  great  and  wise  Author  of  the  world,  so  to  order  his  sickness, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  his  bodily  distempers,  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
rational  powers  was  greatly  interrupted,  which  rendered  him,  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  insensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  deprived  hiB 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  religious  advices,  exhortations,  &c.  whidi 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  him ;  yet  some  of  his  last  express 
sions, — intelligible  to  those  who  attended  him,  declared  his  deep  and  affec- 
tionate concern  for  his  people.  He  still  bore  you  upon  his  heart,  and  with 
his  expiring  breath  commended  you  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  a  merciiiil 
God ;  and  is  now  gone,  as  we  believe  and  trust,  to  that  gracious  and 
Almighty  Being  who  is  able  to  answer  his  prayers,  and  accomplish  all  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  soul  for  you.** 

Mr.  Lowell  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ghampney,  who  died 
June  28, 1756 ;  and  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whipple,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Whipple*  of  Hampton  Falls,  and  daughter  of  Robert  Cults, 
Esq.  of  Kittery,  N.  H.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other  was  the  late  John  Lowell,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  father  of  Hon.  John  LoweU, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.  of  Boston.  Until  near  the  close  of 
life  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  seldom  interrupted  in  his  official  duties. 
He  died  in  Newburyport  May  15,  1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  Lowell  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  Portsmouth, 
having  nearly  reached  her  hundredth  year. 

Hoping  the  above  notices  may  contribute,  in  some  small  measure,  to  the 
furtherance  of  your  design, 

I  am,  with  great  esteem. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STSAENS. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Lowell  of  Boston : — 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  grandfather.  Few,  I  belief!, 
have  magnified  their  office  more  than  he.  Those  who  remembered  him,  and 
those  who  had  heard  of  him  from  his  parishioners,  have  spoken  to  me  of  him  is 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  If  I  may  judge  from  his  library,  (a  great  part  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,)  as  well  as  ft'om  the  few  written  memorials  he  has 
left,  I  should  think  him  more  learned  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  not  an  ultraist.  His  spirit  was  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  On  a  panel  in  his  house  in  Newburyport  was  a  painting  by  one  of 
his  parishioners  of  a  meeting  of  the  "  Association."    The  members  are  seated 

*  JosiPH  Whipple  wu  born  at  Ipvwieh  in  1701 ;  wms  mdnftied  at  Harrard  CoU«f»  in  ITIt; 
WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Jannarj  15, 172T;  and  died  Fe^ 
17, 1767,  aged  lllly-slx. 
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•i  the  taUe,  each  one  with  a  lotig  pipe,  apparently  smoking  with  much  satisfac- 
iion.  My  grandfather  is  at  the  head  of  the  tahle,  and  over  a  part  of  the  picture 
is  this  inscription,  which  delights  me  much — "In  necessariis  unitas;  in  non 
naoessariis  lihertas;  in  utrisque  charitas."  It  must  have  been  suggested,  I  think, 
to  the  painter,  by  my  grandfather,  as  I  have  understood  he  was  a  mechanic 
belonging  to  my  grandfather's  parish.  As  to  smoking,  it  is  a  tradition  that  two 
of  his  parishioners  laid  a  wager  that  if  he  was  called  up  at  any  time  in  the  night, 
he  would  appear  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
door  in  the  night,  and  he  arose  from  his  bed,  took  his  pipe,  went  into  the  kitch- 
en, opened  the  ashes,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  opened  the  door  to  know  what  was 
wanted. 

In  regard  to  that  state  of  things  m  which  the  secession  from  his  church  origi- 
nated, I  have  always  believed  that  his  conduct  was  wise,  judicious,  and  Christian- 
like, — such  as  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  church.  He  was  anxious,  as  he  should  have  been,  for  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion among  his  people;  and  when  there  were  symptoms  of  such  a  revival,  he 
encouraged  them,  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever,  and  he  invited  others 
to  labour  with  him  in  his  vineyard.  But  when  he  perceived  that  things 
were  tending  to  excess,  and  that  persons,  whom  he  deemed  unsuitable,  were 
attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him  as  co-labourers,  without  his  consent,  and  against 
his  wUl,  he  paused,  he  resisted,  not  the  toork  but  the  workers^  and  the  mantur 
in  which  the  work  was  performed.  The  '^  zeal  of  God"  that  was  "  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,'*  the  "  strife  and  contention"  he  could  not  sanction,  though, 
if  the  Gospel  was  preached,  in  that  he  did  rejoice,  yea  and  wnM  rejoice. 

C.  L. 


-•♦■ 


THOMAS  CLAP  * 

1725—1767. 

Thohas  Clap  was  a  descendant  in  the  third  generation  from  Thomas 
Clapp,  who  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1597 ;  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1630;  settled  first  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  1640  removed  to 
Scituate,  where  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  wa^  a  son  of  Deacon 
Stephen  and  Temperance  Clap,  and  was  bom  at  Scituate,  June  26,  1703. 
He  was  fitted  for  College,  partly  at  least,  under  the  Bev.  James  McSparran, 
a  missionary  to  Narragansett  from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1722. 

The  following  account  of  his  early  religious  exercises  is  from  an  unpub- 
lished *'  Memoir  of  some  remarkable  occurrences*'  of  his  life,  written  by 
himself : — 

•  *  When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  (being  then  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,)  I  read  a  Treatise  conceming  conversion  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton,  upon  which  I  thought  I  had  never  been  really  con- 
▼erted,  and  was  under  much  concern  and  distress  of  mind  for  a  month  or 

•Holmes*  Life  of  Stiles.— Holmes'  Am.  Ann.  II.— Millers'  Retrospeet,  II.— Daggett's 
Fun.  Senn.— Baldwins  Hist.  Yale  Coll.— Kingsleys  do.— Peterson's  Hist,  of  the  Narragan- 
sett chnnsh.— Notice  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  First  church  in  Newport.— Emery's  Taon- 
ton  mintstiy. 
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I  tkonght  I  was  enabled  bj  the  Spim  4f  G'-^i  » 

L  .^TS;^  aai  to  trust  and  rely  wholly  upoo  Lis  lacnis.  mmi  rscci 
c   Sfcr>j.sr  a&i  Redeemer ;  and  accordingly  dii  aervi^^j  sspx  s- 
o    aiy^Mlf  to  Him ;  promising  by  the  help  anl  aaa«CA'=.>»-:f  l>t' 
f^  v^  f.«sake  all  sin,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holiness  ani  oc<-iieibce  t-> 

And  some  short  time  after  this,  I  joined  to  the  e£.zr:-L  isi  C: 

^  a»d  ^Hud  at  times  great  delight   and  satisfaction   ic  iL«  v^j*  ^ 

if^p^a.      I  chose  the  work  of  the  ministry,  (which  I  was  de'^ijTK*!  for  hj  mj 

|«refi2si«^  f*^T  this  end, — because  I  apprehended  that  in  it  I  sL'-^i  k^ve  the 

Kest  op7-  Ttanitr  of  communion  with  God,  and  promoting  the  salTa^tion  ^ 

At  tW   close  of  1725,  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  Windbag 
r^viB.,  aad  was  settled  there  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wlkiliag.^ 
Ai^mM  ^  1726. 
Of  his  aiinistry  at  Windham,  the  only  record  that  I  hare  been 

if  the  blowing,  made  by  himself  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to  :- 
*^  Jajmarr  I,  1737.     I  have  this  last  week  finished  my  pastoral 
mfrr  &milT  in  my  parish,  and  catechising  the  sercral  children  in 
Aad    I  hare  also   taken   down  the  names  and  ages  of  every   one,  so  thai  I 
k<    hare   a  more  full  knowledge  and  clear  remembrance  of  eveir  wmml 
itt«d  to  my  care  and  charge,  and  the  circumstances  and 
^tical:ir  person.     I  find  the  number  of  them  to  be   seven 
tv-tvo.     A  great  number  of  souls  to  depend  on  the  care  cf 
I  sinful   creature !     May  God  direct  and  enable  me  rightly  to 
i    <o   through  this  great  work  and  charge  ;  that  I  may  bear  the 
»  a3Ki  cir.*u3i;stances  of  every  one  upon  my  heart  at  all  times,  and  e^e- 
^*ah.  *  w^<a  I  arrn>^ch  unto  the  throne  of  God,  as  Aaron  bore  the  names  of 
:^f  :a  .    r^:9    .  t  Isr:iel  on  the  breast-plate  upon  hb  heart,  when  he  enierad 

•  **'   ^  '^      >'l->iA  Williams  having  resigned  his  office  as  Rector  of  Yak 
.  »-•  sT^     ic  r:  ,•  i.-"":il  Commencement  in  1739,  >Ir.  Clap  was,  on  the 
**'       •    "^'1    -■  1.    ii>  rljk*.*.     But  so  strong  a  hold  had  he  upon  the 

•     I  ^  .'  «:-r^.jri::-c^  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  consent 

'^     '*    I     :  .n.      It  wa5,  however,  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical  cooneO, 

^*"**c     r   a  '^^.r.-^s.^tu^-a  from  the  several  churches  in  the  county,  and 

»"  *  *x  .    ».    1.2*  .TLjioi  Ate  avv>cptance  of  the  Rectorship. 

y  -.-  .  .T*  -    ^'    X   •  v^  rk-<,::i,  he  was  inducted  to  office,  with  appropri- 

■'^    *-"'•'"•  ^  IT*/.     The  Legislature,  on  this  occasion,  with com- 

^•*  -      ».;r^*i  to  ^snpensate  the  people  of  Windham  for  the 

->   -     -*<t.c     «•«  li^  s,;;,^  to  be  given,  it  was  left  by  the  Tnsteei 

^-    *-^  «   -nn  «.  -?..v-  ,>f  ti;e  parish  to  three  members  of  the  Gea- 

^- ^J^*  CvUtlemcn  were  of  opinion  that  "ina*- 

tjt.   K%n  ^1  tic  minL^try  at  Windham  fourteen  yeais, 

*^^  ^iJjb*     "       '    '"*'    ■•*•  ~^^' ^~i**^«  in  general  continue  in  their pahDe 
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«^o&  *1*  '  '"^"  *  *■*  '  ^^^  "^^  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settfc- 
.jKr^n^  '  '"  -*--n^-»'a.  wa*  aWut  fifty- three  pounds  sterling." 
j^  •v^raj"*^'^'^  ''*  -^  *^"'--  Hi  t»£  tW  aK>re  mentioned  sum  was  gnatcd 

,^>4ip,ana  3?«^       ^    -  ^^  ^^   '^  ^  ^^^r-*  *  high  reputaUon  for  genenl 
"T^-r      Hd***'  '-^ '^«»«*'    vr  a  ^nMl<s^  of  the  pure  mathematics  and  rf 

nnoommon  energy  of  char 
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aoter,  and  remarkable  qualifications  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Much 
was  expected  from  his  efforts  as  the  head  of  the  College,  and  much  he  actu- 
ally accomplished.  The  first  great  object  to  which  his  attention  was  direct- 
ed, was  the  forming  of  a  new  Code  of  Laws ;  for,  until  this  time,  the  laws 
of  Harvard  College  had  been  chiefly  the  rule,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
Trustees  were  pleased  to  make  some  special  provision.  The  Hector  drew 
up  a  new  Code, — the  materials  for  which  he  gathered  from  several  different 
sources ;  and  this  having  been  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  translated  into 
Latin,  was  published  in  1748.  This  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New 
Haven ;  and  the  circumstance  was  regarded  sufficiently  important  to  be 
noticed  on  the  title  page.  These  laws  continued  substantially  in  their  origi- 
nal form  for  twenty-four  years,  when  they  were  published  in  English. 

Important  improvements  were  also  made  in  respect  to  the  College  Libra- 
ry, particularly  in  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  in 
the  furnishing  of  several  catalogues  to  aid  the  student  in  finding  works  appro- 
priate to  the  different  subjects  of  his  investigation.  An  additional  Tutor 
vtas  appointed,  and  thero  was  more  of  diligent  and  successful  study  in  the 
institution  than  there  had  been  perhaps  at  any  preceding  period.  A  new 
and  more  liberal  Charter,  drafted  by  the  Rector  himself,  was  granted  by  the 
Leg'islaturc  to  the  College,  in  which  the  '*  Trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  of 
the  Collegiate  school,*' — as  they  had  been  denominated  in  the  first  Charter, 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  **  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College  in  New  Haven.** 

In  1747,  the  number  of  students  had  so  far  increased  that  the  then  exist- 
ing accommodations  afforded  by  the  College  edifice  were  found  quite  inade- 
quate ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  President  projected  the  plan  of  a  new 
building,  which  was  commenced  soon  after,  and  was  completed  in  1752.  The 
expense  was  defrayed,  partly  by  means  of  a  lottery  which  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  partly  from  the  sale  of  a  French 
prize  taken  by  a  frigate  belonging  to  the. Colonial  Government.  Sometime 
after  this.  President  Clap  moved  for  the  erection  of  a  new  College  Chapel, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1761,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid,  and,  in 
1763,  it  was  completed  and  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
expense  incurred  by  this  enterprise  was  met,  partly  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  College  treasury,  partly  by  a  Legislative  grant,  and  partly  by  private 
Bubscription. 

About  the  time  that  President  Clap  came  into  office,  Whitefield  made 
his  first  visit  to  New  England,  and  by  his  preaching  produced  great  religious 
excitement.     President  Clap  had  no  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  movements, 
and  apprehended  that  they  would  result  greatly  to  the  injury  of  true  reli- 
gion.    Accordingly,  he  issued  a  declaration  signed  by  himself  and  three 
Tutors,  strongly  condemnatory  of  what  he  deemed  Whitefield*s  erratic  course. 
In  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  which  now  existed 
in  Connecticut,  the  College  became,  to  some  extent,  an  object  of  jealousy, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  President,  already  referred  to,  served  rather  to 
aggravate  than  mitigate  the  evil.     The  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  then  pastor  of 
-  the  church  in  New  Haven,  was  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  his  orthodoxy  was  thought  to  be  not  after  the  straitest 
8«et.    The  officers  and  students  of  College,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  his  congregation ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  his  preaching,  and  some  other  matters  of  com- 
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plaint,  the  Prendent  and  Fellows,  in  1746,  yoted  *'  that  they  would  choose 
a  public  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  as  soon  as  they  could  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  support  ;*'  and,  in  1752,  they  voted  '*to  get  a  support  for 
such  a  Professor  as  soon  as  may  be ;  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  pru- 
dence may  direct."  The  General  Assembly,  in  October,  1753,  lent  their 
countenance  to  the  object  by  passing  a  "Resolve"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  they  said,  "it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the  College  should 
have  the  best  instructions  in  Divinity,  and  the  best  patterns  of  preaching 
set  before  them ;  and  that  the  settling  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that 
good  end  and  design." 

About  this  time,  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity  could  not  immediately  be 
obtained.  President  Clap,  by  request  of  the  Corporation,  commenced  preach- 
ing to  the  students  in  the  College  hall.  This  was  regarded  by  the  adverse 
party  as  a  grossly  irregular  procedure, — it  being  muntained  that  the  Col- 
lege formed  a  part  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New  Haven ;  and 
legal  measures  were  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  what  were  considered  their 
schismatical  Sabbath  day  assemblings.  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in 
which  the  President  bore  a  vigorous  and  prominent  part, — showing  his  deep 
abhorrence  of  what  he  regarded  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  and  his 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  with  unremit- 
ting vigilance. 

In  1756,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  of  Long  Island  having  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Divinity  and  entered  on  its  duties, — President  Clap  cod- 
veyed  to  the  College  a  lot  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Professor, — 
whoever  he  might  be ;  and  at  the  same  time  apprized  the  Corporation  that. 
by  the  aid  of  some  benevolent  individuals  in  the  Colony,  he  had  commeneed 
building  on  the  said  lot  a  house  for  the  Professor's  accommodation.  This 
communication  was  received  with  a  suitable  appreciation  of  the  Presidoit'f 
generosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  College  was  nojr  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperi- 
ty, the  President,  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  his  favour- 
ite measures,  had  rendered  himself  in  no  small  degree  unpopular  with  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Another  controversy  was  now  carried  on  with  no  litde 
spirit,  chiefly  between  Dr.  Gale  of  Killingworth  and  President  Clap,  deaign- 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  increase  the  public  hostility  against  the 
President  and  his  administration,  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  defend 
himself  and  the  College  against  what  he  pronounced  unfounded  accusatioiiB. 
So  deeply  was  the  public  mind  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were 
great  abuses  in  the  College  that  needed  to  be  corrected,  that  several  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  Colony, — clergymen  and  laymen,  united 
in  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  *'that  the  said  Assembly 
would  immediately  issue  forth  a  Commission  of  visit  at  ion^  enabling  aomt 
suitable  persons  to  inquire  into  all  the  affairs  of  the  said  College ;  and 
either  of  themselves  rectify  all  abuses,  which  they  may  discover,  or  make  a 
report  of  what  they  shall  find,  with  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  said  Asseis- 
bly  at  their  next  session." 

To  this  memorial  the  President  made  an  elaborate  written  reply, — deny- 
ing most  of  the  facts  that  were  charged  in  it,  maintaining  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  producing  the 
confessions  of  the  students  that  they  had  been  instigated  to  their  improper 
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courses  bj  persons  not  connected  with  the  College.  Having  read  this  doc- 
ument, he  proceeded  to  examine,  with  great  ability,  and  at  considerable 
length,  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  memorial,  and 
especially  of  the  appointment  of  Visitors ;  and  he  was  understood  to  inti- 
mate that,  if  this  offensive  project  was  persisted  in,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows would  make  their  appeal  to  the  King.  The  result  was,  that  the  memo- 
rial was  dismissed  by  the  Legislature,  without  apy  measures  being  taken  in 
respect  to  it. 

But  "the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  College  were  by  no  means  hush- 
ed. The  institution  continued  unpopular,  and  it  had  to  contend  against  the 
influence  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony.  About  this  time,  two 
of  the  Tutors, — both  of  them  eminently  accomplished  men,  became  converts 
to  the  opinions  of  Robert  Sandeman ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  they  should  resign  their  office ;  which  they  did  in  1765. 
The  remaining  Tutor,  unwilling  to  hold  his  place,  after  his  colleagues  had 
been  virtually  dismissed,  resigned  also.  And  their  successors, — though  they 
were  gentlemen  of  highly  respectable  characters  and  attainments,  yet  found 
themselves  placed  in  such  embarrassing  circumstances,  that,  after  a  few 
months,  they  too  vacated  their  places.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  President, 
aware  of  course  that  he  had  become  extensively  unpopular,  signified  to  the 
Fellows  his  determination  to  resign  likewise.  The  Corporation  replied  by 
expressing  their  '*  earnest  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  continue  in 
office  as  long  as  Divine  Providence  should  permit,  or  at  least  till  the  next 
Commencement. ' '  He  accordingly  presided  and  conferred  degrees  at  the  Com- 
mencement in  September,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  College  in  a  Vale- 
dictory address,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  during  his  administration,  and  stated  that  *'in  consequence  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  and  strong  desire  of  private  life,  he  resigned  his 
oiiice/'  The  Corporation,  on  the  same  day,  passed  a  vote  expressive  of 
their  high  estimation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
for  his  future  and  eternal  well-being. 

President  Clap  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he 
bad  coveted.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  after  a  short  illness,  January,  7, 
1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  the 
next  day,  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  Professor  of  Divinity. 

President  Clap  was  married  in  1727  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  ministry, — the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham.  They  had 
five  children,  only  two  of  whom  reached  maturity.  One  of  these  was 
married  to  David  Wooster,  afterwards  a  Major  General  in  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin*  of  Farmington.  Mrs.  Clap  died 
greatly  lamented,  August  9,  1736,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
In  an  obituary  sketch  of  her,  it  is  said  that  her  husband's  *'  grief  seemed 
inconsolable:  be  mourned  sore  like  a  dove."  He  left  among  his  private 
writings  a  somewhat  minute  delineation  of  her  character,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  eminent  in  every  virtue  and  accomplishment.    In 

• 

^TivoTHT  PiTXXir  was  the  son  of  GoTornor  Pitkin  of  Conn.,  and  was  born  at  East  Hartfoid 
in  1727.  Ho  was  gradoatod  at  Tale  College  in  1747;  was  a  Tutor  in  that  College  in  1750-51: 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  obnroh  inFar^ngton,  in  Jane,  1752  ^  was  dismissed  on  aoooant  of 


iU  health,  Jane  15, 1785;  and  died  Jaly  8,  1812,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    He 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Tale  College  from  1777  to  1804.    His  son^  the  Hon.  Timotliiy 
Pitkin,  is  well  known  both  as  an  historian  and  a  statesman. 
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1740,  he  was  married  a  second  time, — to  Mrs.  Mary  Saltonstall,  the  widow 
of  Capt.  Koswell  Saltonstall  of  Branford,  Conn.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
no  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Clap's  publications : — A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Kcv.  Ephraim  Little,^  1732.  An  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Philosophy  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  1743.  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  1745.  A 
Letter  to  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton,  expostulating  with 
him  for  his  injurious  reflections  in  his  late  Letter  to  a  friend,  1745.  The 
Religious  Constitution  of  Colleges,  especially  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
1754.  A  brief  History  and  Vindication  of  the  doctrines,  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England,  with  a  specimen  of  the  new 
scheme  of  religion  beginning  to  prevail,  1755.  An  Essay  on  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  obligation,  1765.  Annals  or  History 
of  Yale  College,  1766.  Conjectures  upon  the  nature  and  motions  of  meteors 
which  are  above  the  atmosphere,  (posthumous)  1781. 

President  Stiles  has  left  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  President 
Clap  in  his  Literary  Diary : — 

''  President  Clap  was  possessed  of  strong  mental  powers,  clear  perception  and  solid 
judgment.  Though  not  eminent  fur  classical  learning,  he  had  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  three  learned  languages.  Uc  was  well  versed  in  algebra,  optics,,  astroaomy, 
and  the  general  course  of  experimental  philosophy.  In  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  I  have  not  reason  to  think  he  was  equalled  by  any  man  in  America, 
except  the  most  learned  Professor  Winthrop.  Many  others  indeed  excelled  him  in 
the  mechanic  application  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  mathematics;  but  he  ruse  to 
Bublimcr  heights,  and  became  conversant  in  the  application  of  this  noble  scienoe  to 
those  extensive  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  the  most  extensive  phenomena,  and 
obtain  throughout  the  stellary  universe.  I  have  known  him  to  elucidate  so  manv  of 
the  abstrusest  theorems  and  ratiocinia  of  Newton,  that,  I  doubt  not,  the  whole  PrU- 
ctpta  of  that  illustrious  philosopher  was  comprehended  by  him;  a  comprchetiakm 
which,  it  is  presumed,  very  few  mathematicians  of  the  present  age  have  attaiDcd. 
Wollaston*s  Religion  of  Nature  was  the  basis  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Westmin- 
ster Calvinism  was  his  Tht^ology.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  had 
read  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  his  peculiar  man- 
ner,.  he  had  examined  so  many  authors,  through  the  tract  of  time  from  Jerome  to  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  the  three  more  primitive  ages,  that,  on  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  History,  ancient  and  modern,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was 
well  versed  in.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire;  that  of 
Greece ;  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  all  its  periods,  and  particularly  its  mutatios 
into  an  ecclesiastical  State.  He  studied  the  rise  of  Mahometism ;  the  Saracenic  con- 
quests; the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs  and  Mamelukes;  the  extensive  spread  of  this 
religion,  and  the  final  partition  of  the  interest  into  several  empires.  He  had  formed 
an  idea  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  their  connections,  balances,  and  leading  springs  of 
policy ;  and  had  arranged  the  principal  events  and  revolntions  of  the  sereral  ages, 
ft'om  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  He  traced  and  considered  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion the  causes  of  greatest  extent,  and  most  forcible  operation,  in  effecting  public 
events,  which,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  carry  in  themselves  the  certain  faturitioa  of 
their  phenomena.  He  well  understood  the  history  and  geography  of  the  BiUe;  and 
took  great  pains  to  consider  the  verification  which  it  naturally  gave  and  received 
when  compared  with  profane  history.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers,  and  had 
examined  all  the  remainf^of  the  antiquities  of  the  Primitive  Church.  He  stndied  the 
police,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  the  three  first  and  two  last  ages.  He 
greatly  studied  the  councils,  general  and  provincial,  and  in  them  was  thoroughly 
versed.  He  was  considerably  read  in  the  common  law  of  England,  and  in  the  maai- 
cipal  laws  of 'his  country.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Jut  Ctviie,  the  Institn^ 
of  Justinian,  the  Pandects,  the  Novella;  and  fVom  the  canons,  the  decretals  of  the 

*  Bphbaik  Littlb  was  a  desoendant  of  Thomas  Little,  who  was  settled  in  Plymouth  AmUf 
after  the  year  1630 :  was  the  son  of  David  Little,  a  lawyer  of  Sdtnate ;  was  eiadoated  »l  Ar- 
tani  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Bept.  20, 1732;  and  died  in  1787. 
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Popes,  he  had  obtained  such  a  general  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law,  that  he  wonid  - 
Lave  hoQourcd  a  Doctorate  in  both  laws. 

*'  The  labours  of  his  office  left  a  most  contemplative  mind  bnt  a  few  hours  for  read- 
ing. But  he  had  a  happy  and  advantageous  method  of  reading;  he  always  studied 
I  n  a  system  or  arrangement  with  respect  to  some  whole,  and  read  to  purpose.  A 
voluminous  library  before  him. — ^he  treated,  as  a  collection  of  reports,  books  deliver- 
ing the  knowledge  and  reasonings  of  the  learned  world  on  all  subjects  of  literature, 
lie  seldom  read  a  volume  through  in  course.  Uaving  previously  settled  in  his  mind 
the  particular  subjects  to  be  examined,  and  what  on  any  subject  he  needed  to  ascer- 
tain, he  then  pitclicd  directly  on  the  book  or  books,  and  those  parts  in  them  which 
would  elucidate  the  subject  of  his  enquiry.  Ue  would  thus,  with  discernment  and 
despatch,  run  over  fifty  volumes,  if  necessary,  and  select  whatever  they  contained  in 
|M)iut,  and  thus  proceed  till  he  made  himself  master  of  the  sulject. — ^generally  pass- 
ing unconcernedly  over  the  rest,  however  attractive  and  interesting.  He  thus  amassed 
and  digested  a  valuable  treasure  of  erudition,  having  prosecuted  almost  all  the  variety 
(f  capital  subjects  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 

'^  lie  was  indefatigable  in  labours,  both  secular  and  scientific,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
College;  there  being  proof  of  the  one  in  his  building  a  College  edifice  and  chapel, 
itnd  of  the  other  in  his  frequent  public  dissertations  on  all  kinds  of  literature. 

''As  to  his  person,  he  was  not  tall;  yet,  being  thick  set,  he  appeared  rather  large 
and  bulky.  Uis  aspect  was  light,  placid, serene,  and  contemplative.  He  was  a  calm, 
sUU,  judicious,  great  man." 

Doctor  n wight,  in  his  Statistical  account  of  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of 
President  Clap : — 

''His  character  was  extensively  given  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  him,  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Life  of  President  Stiles,  IVom  the  Diary  of  that  gentleman,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Uolmes  of  Cambridge.  As  President  Stiles  knew  him  intimately,  the  character 
which  he  has  given  of  him  cannot  be  questioned.  To  him  who  reads  his  character, 
there  will  remain  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever  sat  at  the  head 
uf  this  institution. 

''Mr.  Richard  Woodhnll,  who  was  five  years  under  his  administration,  and  was 
himself  eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  science,  once  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing character  of  President  Clap,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries,  which  I  made  concerning 
this  snbject.  '  If  I  were  to  give  his  character  in  concise  terms,'  said  Mr.  Wood- 
hull,  *1  should  give  it  in  this  manner:  In  whatever  company  he  was,  and  whatever 
was  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  appeared  evidently  to  understand  it  more  clearly 
and  more  comprehensively  than  any  other  person  present.'  As  Mr.  WoodhuU  had, 
not  long  before,  had  a  controversy  with  President  Clap,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  The  only  serious  defect  in  his  Presidential  char- 
acter was,  that  he  was  prone  to  consider  boys  as  being  men.'' 

There  were  two  other  clergymen  in  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Clap, 
who  exercised  their  ministry  chiefly  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — ^the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Clap  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clap  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

Nathaniel  Clap  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Clap,  and  grandson  of  Deacon 
Nicholas  Clap,  a  settler  of  Dorchester  in  1636.  He  was  bom  in  January, 
1668,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690.  He  began  to  preach 
at  Newport  in  1695,  and  continued  his  labours  there  under  many  discourage- 
ments, till  a  church  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Noyem- 
ber  20,  1720.  The  church  flourished  under  his  ministry,  and  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  it  for  about  three  years,  when  the  pastor  ceased  to 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  impression  that  the  members  were 
**not  of  sufficiently  holy  conversation"  to  have  the  ordinance  administered 
to  them.  About  the  same  time,  he  refused  to  baptize  an  infant  whose  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  he  doubted  whether 
they  had  been  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  This  gave  great 
offence,  and  kindled  a  flre  that  was  not  extinguished  for  many  years.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  1724,  the  church  addressed  a  respectful  request  to  their 
psstor  that  he  would  consent  to  their  having  recourse  to  other  churches  for 
sacramental  privileges;  but  the  application   was  unsuccessful.     In  July, 
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1725,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  providing  him  a  coUeagae ; 
but  this  too  he  virtually  declined.     The  ohnrch  and  congregation  being 
resolved  not  to  submit  longer  to  this  state  of  things,  obtained,  for  a  short 
season,  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bass,*  and  afterwards,  of  Mr.  Jobn 
Adams. t    Mr.. Clap,  after  a  while,  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Adams  to  preach* 
— occupying  the  pulpit   himself  both  parts  of  the  day.     This  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  half  of  both  church  and  congr^ar 
tion  withdrew,  and  met  in  a  separate  place,  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry. 
In  1728,  an  ex'parte  council  was  called,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
recommended  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adams  had   received  a  valid  call  to 
become  colleague  pastor,    Mr.  Clap  and  his  friends  should  consent  to  his 
ordination ;  but  if  this  was  declined,  they  further  advised  that  the  aggrieved 
party  should  form  a  separate   church  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry.     They 
recommended  that  both  parties  should  use  the  same  house  of  worship  for 
the  time  being, — one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with 
their  respective  pastors.     As   Mr.  Clap   persisted  in   refusing  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Adams,  a  new  church  was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
ordained  pastor,  April  11,  1728.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Newport.     Mr.  Clap  continued  his  pastoral  care  over 
the  First  church  till  his  death,  though  he  abandoned  the  house  of  worship 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  church.     A  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Clap  received  as  a  colleague,  Mr.  Jonathan  Helyer,t.     He  died  Octo- 
ber 30,  1745,  aged  seventy-seven. 

In  1740,  when  Whitefield  arrived  at  Newport  from  Charleston,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Clap,  and  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  venerable  man  he  ever 
saw.  *'  He  looked  like  a  good  old  Puritan,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
stamp  those  men  were,  who  first  settled  New  England.  His  countenance 
was  very  heavenly,  and  he  prayed  most  affectionately  for  a  blessing  on  my 
ooming  to  Rhode  Island.  I  could  not  but  think  that  I  was  sitting  with  one 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  is  full  of  days,  a  bachelor,  and  has  been  a  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Rhode  Island  upwards  of  forty  years."  Dean  Berk- 
ley, who  esteemed  him  highly  for  his  good  deeds,  said, — ^*  Before  I  saw 
Father  Clap,  I  thought  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  gravest  aspect  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw ;  but  really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  vener- 
able appearance." 

Thomas  Clap,  a  son  of  John  Clap,  and  a  cousin  of  President  Clap,  was 
bom  November  11,  1705  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725 ;  and 
was  ordained  the  fifth  minister  of  Taunton  in  1729.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1738,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his  salary,  and 
returned  to  Scituate,  his  native  place,   where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

*  Benjamin  Babb  wm  a  natiye  of  Bruntree;  wms  gnuloated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  17I»: 
ma  ordained  pastor  of  the  oharoh  in  HanoTer*  Beoember  11,  1728 ;  and  died  in  iT^S,  a^ 
sixty- three. 

J  John  Adams  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams  of  Nova  Seolia,  and  was  gradwa- 
at  Harvard  College  in  1721.  ^e  was  dismissed  Irom  his  pastoral  charge  at  Newport,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1729-30.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  Janoanr,  1740,  at  the  age  of  thbty- 
dz.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mentwr 
of  nine  lanffoa^y  and  conversant  with  the  most  famous  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spaubk, 
as  well  as  English,  aathors.  He  published  a  Sermon  preat^ed  at  his  ordination,  1738,  and  a 
Poem  on  the  love  of  monev.  In  1745,  there  was  pnblished  a  small  volome  of  his  Poaav* 
original  and  translated,  which  are  distinguished  for  hannonious  versification,  and  some  of  than 
for  a  devout  spirit. 

I  Jonathan  Hbltib  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CdUega  in  1736; 
was  ordained  at  Newport,  June  20,  1744;  and  died  May  27)  1745.  "  He  was  a  very  ingtnkm 
and  ozoellent  man." 
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18  A  lay  member  of  society.  He  was  Colonel  of  Uie  militia,  Jostioe  of  the 
Peace,  for  many  years  a  Representative  of  the  town,  and  also  a  Judge  of 
Plymouth  county.  He  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  while  presiding  on  the 
bench  in  Plymouth  Court,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  protracted 
decline  that  terminated  in  death.  He  died  May  81,  1774,  in  the.sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 


-##- 


JOSIAH  SMITH  * 

1726—1781. 

JofiiAH  Smith  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1704.  He  was  the  son  of  Oeorge  Smith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  Landgrave  and 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ; 
and  was  the  first  person  from  Carolina  who  ever  received  a  degree  from  a 
College.  Within  about  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  began  to  preach  ; 
«nd,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1726,  was  ordained  in  Boston  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself.  He  per^ 
formed  his  ministerial  function  at  different  periods  in  Bermuda,  in  Cainhoy, 
and  in  Charleston. 

In  1729,  he  maintained  a  learned  disputation  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher  t 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

In  1740,  when  Wbitefield  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  Charleston,  Mr.  Smith  invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  was 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  heartily  espoused  his  cause.  He  even 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  justifying  his  course, — on  the  text — '*  I 
also  will  show  mj  opinion." 

In  1749,  after  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  twenty-three  years,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered  »o  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly.  He  nevertheless 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  sermons,  and  many  of  them  were 
published.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  give  up  preaching,  that  he  cequested  as 
a  favour  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  deliver  one  sermon  a  month  in  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate.  His  request  was  com- 
plied with  ;  and  his  friends,  from  a  regard  to  his  feelings,  listened  patiently 
to  him  ;  though  his  tongue,  from  the  effect  of  the  palsy,  performed  its  office 
BO  imperfectly  that  they  could  understand  but  little  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
As  he  was  seventy-two  years  old  when  independence  was  declared,  and  withal 
wa8*labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  it  was  of  course  out  of  his  power 
to  render  his  country  any  active  service  ;  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  his  heart  was  awake  to  every  movement  in  favour  of  nation- 
al freedom.     On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 


1.7*8  Hilt,  of  South  Curolina.— Hift.  of  the  Cironlar  Chvnh,  CbwlMton. 
f  Hugh  Fishbr  wu  the  leeond  pMtor  of  a  Congregatioiial  ahnioh  In  Dorobegter«  South  Ov* 
iliiis,  and  died  Oct.  0, 1784. 
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and  as  such  was  paroled.  He  observed  his  parole  conscientiously 
faithfully,  showing  that  his  principles  were  too  strong  to  yield  to  any  con- 
siderations of  prudence  or  expediency  that  could  be  urged  upon  him.  In 
the  year  1781,  when  he  was  in  hb  seventy-seventh  year,  he,  with  the  fiamilj 
of  his  son,  Josiah  Smith, — then  a  prisoner  in  St.  Augustine,  were  all  ordered 
away  from  Charleston,  and  were  landed  in  Philade\phia.  He  died,  however, 
in  October  of  that  year ;  and  his  body  was  interred  within  the  walls  of  the 
Arch-street  (Presbyterian)  church,  between  the  remains  of  his  two  friends, — 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Finley,  late  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  He  had  always  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  not  only 
the  righteousness,  but  the  ultimate  success,  of  the  American  cause,  even 
when  the  prospect  seemed  darkest ;  and  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  live  to 
witness  its  complete  triumph.  Though  this  was  not  permitted  to  him,  he 
did  live  till  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis. 
Dr  Razdsay  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

**  Mr.  Smith  was  a  respectable  preacher,  a  learned  Divine,  and  a  writer  of  con«der- 
able  reputation.  •  •  •  ma  venerable  age,  distinguished  eminence  in  the  Ghnrch 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  his  steady  patriotism,  and  personal  sufTerings  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  excited  a  general  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  Though  he  died  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  he  was  particularly  honoured. '' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  preached  at  Bos- 
ton, 1726.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  his  ordination,  1726.  The  Spirit  of 
God  a  holy  fire  :  A  Sermon,  1727.  The  duty  of  parents  to  instruct  their 
children :  A  Sermon,  1727.  The  young  man  warned :  A  Sermon,  1729. 
Solomon's  caution  against  the  cup  :  A  Sermon,  1729.  Human  impositions 
proved  unscriptural,  1730.  Answer  to  a  Sermon  of  Hugh  Fisher,  1730, 
The  Divine  right  of  private  judgment  vindicated  ;  in  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Fisher's  Postscript,  1730.  Character,  preaching,  &c.,  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  impartially  represented  and  supported  :  A  Sermon,  1740. 
Jesus  persecuted  in  his  disciples  :  A  Sermon,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hannah  Dart,  1742.  Letters  to  W.  Cooper,  1743.  Zeal  for  God 
encouraged  and  guarded :  A  Sermon,  1745.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  8vo., 
1752.  The  church  of  Ephesus  arraigned  :  the  substance  of  five  short  Ser- 
mons constructed  into  one,  1765. 

Mr.  Smith  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Josiah, 
upon  whom,  in  hb  later  years,  he  depended  chiefly  or  entirely  for  support, 
was  distinguished  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  business,  as  well  as  for 
integrity,  benevolence  and  patriotism.  He  died  at  Charleston  in  the  year 
1826,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
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HABIJAH  WELD  * 

1727—1782. 

Habijah  Weld  was  born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.,  September  2,  1702. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  church  and  society  in  Attleborough,  October  1,  1727. 

In  the  revival  of  1740,  Mr.  Weld  engaged  with  great  interest  and  untir- 
ing zeal.  His  own  church  shared  largely  in  it ;  and,  though  the  town  was 
then  but  sparsely  settled,  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons  were  added  to 
his  church.  Among  tbese  was  Naphtali  Daggett,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daggett,  President  of  Yale  College ;  and  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Maxcy,  who  was  President  successively  of  Brown  University,  Union 
College,  and  Columbia  College  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Weld  continued  the  sole  minister  of  the  town  until  November,  1748, 
when  a  second  church  was  organized,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  t  was 
constituted  its  pastor.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Thacher  were  of  kindred  views 
and  feelings,  and  co-operated  in  the  exercise  of  a  truly  fraternal  spirit,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Weld's  ministry,  though  a  highly  favoured  and  successful  one,  wm 
exercised  in  a  quiet  country  place,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  marked 
by  many  striking  incidents.  He  laboured  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  same 
earnest  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  simple  tastes 
and  manners,  who  yet  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  exalted  worth.  At 
length,  after  he  had  grown  old  in  his  Master's  service,  and  had  been,  for 
lome  time,  the  patriarch  of  his  region,  he  had  a  most  gentle  and  gracious 
summons  to  enter  into  rest.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  they  have 
come  down  in  his  family,  were  as  follows : — He  had  often  expressed  a  wish 
that,  if  it  were  God's  will,  he  might  be  saved  from  a  lingering  death ; — 
that  he  might  die  in  his  pulpit,  or  in  his  study,  where  he  had  so  often  been 
at  home  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  felt  himself  on  the  borders  of  the 
world  of  glory.  It  was  also  frequently  a  subject  of  prayer  with  him,  that 
he  might  retain  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  might  know  when 
the  momentous  change  was  about  to  take  place.  On  the  Sabbath  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  death,  he  was  in  his  pulpit  and  officiated  as  usual.  The 
next  day,  his  daughter  accompanied  him  to  Bawtucket,  where  she  expected 
to  remain  a  few  days  with  her  friends.  He  rode  into  Providence ;  and,  on 
kts  letnm,  called  a  moment  at  the  house  where  she  was,  and,  on  leaving 
her,  said  with  a  cheerful  smile, — '*  Ood  willing,  my  dear,  I  will  come  for 
you  at  the  time  appointed :  till  then  I  trust  you  will  be  very  happy  in  the 
society  of  your  friends ;"  and  bade  her  farewell.  He  rode  directly  home ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  passed  immediately  round  to  the  back 
door  of  the  house.  His  wife  and  servant,  suspecting  that  he  was  ill,  went 
out  to  meet  him ;  and,  on  stepping  from  the  carriage,  he  took  Mrs.  Weld's 

*ThMh«T*e  Fan.  Senn. — ^M6S.  fh»m  teyenl  of  his  descendanti,  eapeoially  the  Rev.  0.  A. 

f  Pbtsb  Thachsr  wm  a  aoQ  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Middleborongh ;  was  eradna- 
tea  at  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  minister  of  AtUehorongh,  Nor.  SO,  1748;  was 
Birried,  aoon  after  hit  settlement,  to  Bethiah,  danshter  of  Deaoon  Obadiah  Carpenter;  had 
his  labours  terminated  bv  a  stroke  of  paiaWsis;  and  died  Sept.  13,  1785,  aged  seTenty.  He 
pahUdied  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rer.  Hab^ah  Weld,  1782;  and  a  volnme  of  his  8er^ 
■MM  waa  pablished  alter  his  death. 
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arm,  and  made  out  with  difficulty  to  get  inside  of  hb  dwelUng.  Br 
his  request,  he  was  immediately  led  to  his  study,  where  he  sncoeedod,  with 
assistance,  in  laying  himself  upon  his  hed.  Dr.  Mann,  who  was  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  family,  was  with  him  immediately ;  and  as  he  seemed  to 
linger  a  little  in  his  preparation  to  bleed  him,  Mrs.  Weld' asked  bim  with 
some  impatience  the  cause  of  his  delay.  '*  Why,  Madam,**  said  the  Doe- 
tor,  "look  at  him, — ^he  is  doing  his  own  work."  He  closed  his  own  eyes, 
and  clasped  his  hands,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  without  the  least  conTulsion,  or 
any  apparent  suffering,  passed  to  higher  scenes.  Within  five  hoars  from 
the  time  he  left  his  daughter  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  she  stood  a 
weeping  mourner  beside  his  corpse.  He  died  May  14, 1782,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  sermon  was  preaehed 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  ReT.  Peter 
Thacher. 

Mr.  Weld  was  married,  about  the  year  1727,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Fox*  of  Woburn.  They  had  fifteen  children, — five  sons  and  ten 
daughters ;  all  of  them  bom  between  September,  1729  and  September, 
1750.  Three  of  them  only  died  in  infancy.  Three  of  the  sons  staged 
medicine.  Two  of  these  died  on  their  approach  to  manhood;  and  the 
youngest, — the  only  one  who  reached  mature  life,  was  settled  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  and  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  1767.  Eight  oi 
the  daughters  were  respectably  married,  and  one  of  them,  Anna^  was  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Weld  t  of  Brain  tree,  Mass.,  who  has  many  deseend- 
ants  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

FKOM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT,  L.  L.  D. 

MSMBKa  OP  TUE  UNITED   STATES  flBNATE,   CHIEr    JUSTICE    Off    THE   SUPaXXS    OOOST  «t 

CONNECTICUT,  *C. 

New-Haven,  May  4,  18&0. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Uabijah  Weld,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  tb» 
first  clergyman  of  whom  I  had  any  knowledge.  My  parents  were  members  of 
his  congregation  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  so  that  I  was  baptized  by  him,  aad 
spent  my  childhood  and  early  youth  under  his  ministry.  I  had  the  ntmost 
veneration  for  his  character  then,  and  it  has  never  lessened  with  advancing  years; 
and  my  recollections  of  him  now,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-six,  seem  to  nc 
almost  as  vivid  as  ever.  It  is  no  burden  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in 
recording  my  reminiscences  of  that  truly  great  and  excellent  man;  aodlsa 
happy  to  say  that  my  own  recollections  are  in  most  respects  fully  coDfinaod, 
and  somewhat  enlarged,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  slightly  corrected,  by  a  niaaa- 
script  containing  traditionary  reminiscences  by  one  of  his  descendants,  thai  hss 
lately  been  submitted  to  me. 

Mr.  Weld  was,  in  his  person,  above,  rather  than  below,  the  middle  statese; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a 
noble,  well  proportioned  form,  and  his  personal  appearance  altogether 
uncommonly  attractive.     In  his    intercourse  with  society,  he  was 


*  JoBN  Fox  is  said  to  have  boon  a  detoendant  of  John  Fox,  the  maitjiologist.    He  «m  Ifct 
fon  of  the  Rer.  Jabes  Fox  of  Wobarn;  was  graduated  at  Hanranl  College  in  ISfS; 
ordained  as  saocesMr  to  his  father,  Oct.  4,   1T03;  and  died  Dec.  12,  17M,  iabiaMvei 

seventh  year.    He  published  the  snbstanoe  of  two  sermons  soon  after  the  earthqasJce,  K 

His  father,  Jabez  For,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  (probably  of  Cambridge,)  wms  mteated 
at  Harrard  College  in  1665,  was  ordainod  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wobum  Sept.  &,  TST9,  mi 
died  of  small  pox,  Feb.  28,  1703,  aged  fifly-six.  His  widow,  JudUh^  married  Col,  J< 
Tyne,  and  died  June  5,  1736,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year. 

t  S^RA  Weld  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759,  and  died  in  1816.  He 
^Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Niles,  Abington,  1771 ;  a  Faat  Sermon  on  r"  * 
at  Wcentham,  1794:  a  Fast  Sermon,  1799.  He  wai  a  native  of  Poinfi«l»  Coon. 
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dignified  and  Bcmpulously  polite,  never  omitting  even  the  smallest  attentions 
that  propriety  dictated  towards  those  around  him.  His  conversation  was  easy 
and  agreeable,  not  unfrequcntly  humorous  and  enlivened  by  entertaining  anec- 
dotes, but  never  descended  to  any  thing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  character  or  station.  He  was  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament ;  but 
he  had  acquired,  by  rigid  discipline,  a  remarkable  self  command,  so  that  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  uttered  a  word,  or  performed  an  act,  that  could  give  reasonable  offence 
to  any  one.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  stem  reprover  of  vice  of  every  kind  ; 
and  the  profane,  the  intemperate,  the  idle,  quailed  before  him;  but  his  manner 
was  always  such  as  tb  leave  a  strong  impression  of  the  perfect  purity  of  his 
motives.  If  he  discovered  in  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, — ^as  he  sometimes  did, 
any  thing  that  seemed  to  him  unclerical  or  unbecoming,  he  was  sure  to  adminis- 
ter an  affectionate  but  decided  reproof;  and  in  one  case,  after  having  done  this  in 
respect  to  a  young  clergyman,  he  received  for  answer, — **  You  are  right.  Brother 
Wdd,  in  all  that  you  have  said;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  reproved  by  one  who  will 
never  give  roe  a  chance  to  reprove  in  my  turn." 

Mr.  Weld  was  distinguished  for  eminent  piety,  and  the  most  exemplary  devo- 
tion to  his  work.  He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  and  a  vigour  of  effort,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  within  the 
cirde  of  my  observation.  During  a  ministry  of  fifty-five  years,  he  was  never 
kept  from  the  pulpit  for  a  single  Sabbath,  by  ill  health,  nor  sufl%!red  any  inter- 
niption  in  his  more  private  pastoral  duties.  His  prayers  were  uncommonly 
■olemn  and  impressive,  and  were  felicitously  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
iadividnals,  or  of  his  congregation,  or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times.  He 
gvnerally,  if  not  uniformly,  wrote  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  from  the 
manuscript;  though  he  had  good  extemporaneous  powers,  and  sometimes  exer- 
cised them  with  very  considerable  effect.  He  adhered,  with  great  tenacity  of 
conviction,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  preached  them 
with  corresponding  boldness  and  earnestness.  He  often  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
reproof  :  a  public  as  well  as  in  private.  No  flagrant  abuse  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  society  could  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  that  he  made  it  the  theme  of 
fearless  and  unsparing  rebuke  fVom  the  pulpit;  and  even  the  indecency  of  going 
to  sleep  in  the  house  of  God,  if  he  noticed  it,  was  sure  to  draw  from  him  a 
pointed  expression  of  disapprobation. 

He  was  most  remarkable  for  his  observation  of  the  Sabbath; — remarkable  to 
a  degree  which,  at  this  day  at  least,  has  no  parallel.  If  he  had  labourers  at 
work  for  him  on  Saturday,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
they  were  uniformly  dismissed  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to  enable  them  to  reach 
home  before  sunset.  The  cows  were  milked,  the  cattle  were  fed,  the  vegetables 
for  the  next  day  prepared,  and  nothing  left  for  the  Sabbath,  but  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy, — all  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun;  and  when  that  hour 
came,  he  called  his  family  together,  and  read  and  prayed  with  them  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  severally  retired  to  rest.  And  when  the  Sabbath  morning 
came,  not  a  room  was  swept,  nor  a  bed  made,  nor  any  secular  service  that  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with,  performed,  till  after  the  hour  of  sunset,  which  he 
oonaidered  as  closing  the  day. 

In  the  management  of  all  his  domestic  concerns,  he  was  governed  by  the 
strictest  method.  He  had  certain  rules  to  which  his  children,  labourers,  and 
terrants,  were  required  to  submit,  and  the  observance  of  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  burdensome.  Breakfast  was  always  ready  precisely  at  six,  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  supper  at  six  in  the  evening.  He  never  visited  after  supper,  and 
never  allowed  his  family  to  do  so. 

Ifr.  Weld  might  be  considered,  for  that  period,  or  perhaps  any  period,  a 
wealthy  clergyman.  Besides  his  farm  in  Attleborough,  which  he  purchased,  he 
had  a  handsome  property  in  the  then  District  of  Maine.    His  salary,  which  oon- 
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sisted  of  oxxly  $220  in  money,  was  devoted  sacredly  to  the  poor,  while  he  lived 
entirely  upon  his  own  private  income.  This  fact  was  not,  during  his  life,  gen- 
erally known;  but  his  excellent  wife  knew  it,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  him, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  purposes.  In  his  visits  among  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  just  as  ready  to  accept  of  the  proffered  attentions  and  hospitalities  of 
the  poor,  as  of  the  rich;  and  after  dining  or  taking  tea  with  such  a  family,  he 
would,  in  a  delicate  manner,  send  them  a  basket  of  comforts  or  luxuries, — the 
best  that  his  house  afforded;  and  Bristol,  his  man  servant,  who  was  usually  the 
bearer  of  these  benefactions,  used  to  say, — ''  Master  always  sends  the  best 
chicken  to  thank  folks  for  a  dry  crust."  By  this  kind  of  intercourse  with  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  people,  he  secured  not  only  their  gratitude,  but  their 
affectionate  confidence,  and  disposed  them  to  attend  with  a  greatly  increased 
interest  upon  his  public  ministrations. 

His  religious  intercourse  with  his  people  was  characterized  by  the  same 
method  and  fidelity,  which  he  evinced  in  every  other  part  of  his  duty.  It  was  a 
rule  from  which  he  never  departed,  to  visit  all  the  members  of  his  church  within 
the  two  months  that  intervened  bet ween/fhe  "'Communion  seasons,  and  to  leam 
from  their  own  lips  concerning  their  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  This  part  of 
his  pastoral  economy  was  eminently  blessed  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Many  a  weak  and  timid  Christian  was  thereby  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  and  many  a  one  was  arrested  in  an  incipient  stage  of  wandering, 
and  saved  from  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  a  confirmed  backslider.  His  great 
object  was  to  bring  every  Christian  not  only  to  feel  his  obligation,  but  to  do  his 
duty.  Toung  Christians  in  whom  he  discovered  the  gift  of  prayer,  he  was 
especially  careful  to  encourage,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  exerdse  of  it;  and  he 
was  himself  a  fine  model  for  them  in  pathos,  appropriateness,  and  fervour. 

Mr.  Weld  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  independence  of  his  country.  He  felt 
that  we  had  a  right  to  our  liberty,  and  was  never  slow  to  express  his  patriotic 
sentiments.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he  had  any  direct  agency  in  carry- 
ing forward  our  Revolution,  other  than  by  his  fervent  prayers  for  its  success,  and 
his  encouraging  addresses  to  those  who  were  more  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

He  was  early  and  zealously  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  When 
his  attention  came  to  be  seriously  directed  to  the  subject,  his  sensibilities  sad 
sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He  never  owned 
but  one  slave,  and  that  was  Bristol,  the  servant  before  referred  to.  When  he 
offered  him  his  freedom,  Bristol  almost  indignantly  refUsed  to  accept  it,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  such  an  act  from  his  master;  and  if  any 
body  was  to  be  turned  away,  the  geese  and  the  sheep,  and  not  himself,  were  the 
ones  to  go.  He  was  a  fellow  of  great  shrewdness  and  humour,  and  many  of  his 
witty  sayings  are  preserved  in  the  Weld  family  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Weld  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  His  wife  was  a  lady  of 
uncommon  personal  accomplishments  for  that  day,  possessed  a  vigorous  and  wcD 
disciplined  mind,  and  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her  husband  in  erecy 
good  work.  She  was  not  only  most  exemplary  in  all  her  relations  as  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  but  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  domestic  neatness,  order,  and  efficieiicj. 
He  was  doubtless  the  better  man  for  having  such  a  wife,  and  she  the  ^ter 
woman  for  having  such  a  husband. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  this  venerable  friend  of  my  early 
years. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  DAQGETT. 
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DAVID  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1728—1789. 

David  Hall  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  John  Hall, 
who  came  from  Coventry,  in  the  North  of  England,  about  1630,  and  settled 
first  in  Charlestown,  and  afterwards  in  Yarmouth.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Miller)  Hall ;  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  August  5,  1704  ;  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724.  The  first  that  we  hear  of  him 
as  a  minister  is  that,  in  November,  1728,  he  commenced  supplying  the 
palpit  in  Sutton,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry.t  Having  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  winter,  the  church  and 
the  town  united,  *in  March  following,  in  giving  him  a  call  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1729.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams 
of  Weston  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13  ;  and  was  published. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  the  church  of  which  he  became  pastor, 
consisted  of  less  than  fifty  members ;  and,  while  there  was  apparently  little 
religion,  there  was  much  vice  and  immorality  prevailing  throughout  the 
town.  This  state  of  things  occasioned  the  pastor  great  anxiety,  and  led  him 
to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  bringing  about  not  only  a  reformation  in 
morals  among  the  people  at  large,  but  an  improved  tone  of  spirituality  in 
the  churoh.  And  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  privileged  to  witness  a  favour* 
able  change.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry,  eighty-one  persons 
were  added  to  the  church, — most  of  them  on  a  profession  of  their  faith.  In 
1740,  when  so  many  churches  in  New  England  were  awakened  through  the 
labours  of  Whitefield,  Mr.  Hall  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  hb  own 
people  in  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  day,  but  with  so  little  effect 
that  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement,  and  even  seriouuiy  to  agitate  the 
question  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  labour  in  some 
destitute  place.  Subsequently,  however,  a  favourable  change  took  plaoe,  and 
in  1743,  ninety-eight  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  on  profession,  as  the 
fruit  of  a  revival  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  witness.  During  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  the  whole  number  added  to  his  church  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that,  after  the  great  revival  that  had  rejoioed 
him  so  niiich,  a  number  of  the  members  of  his  church  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  order  of  things  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  joined  the 
fanatical  sect  which  was  known,  at  that  day,  as  Separatists.  After  thej 
had  had  things  in  their  own  way  for  a  number  of  years,  they  became  tired 
of  their  own  irregularities,  and  most  of  them,  acknowledging  their  error, 
were  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

While  he  is  represented  as  having  been  an  earnest  friend  to  what  ha 
cooflidered  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  he  seems  to  have  been  strongly  set 
against  the  innovations  and  extravagances  which  prevailed  so  extensively 

*  Ttmeiy^M  Hiit.  Diio.~Blake'i  Hist,  of  Mendon  AstoeUtioii. 

t  JoHH  MoKiNflTBT  wM  a  native  of  Sootland,  and  wm  gradnatod  at  the  Univenity  of 
Kdittbargh  in  1712.  Ho  was  the  miniiter  of  Sntton,  Man.,  abont  eight  yean,  and  then  beeama 
lift  paetor  of  the  ehureh  In  EUincton,  Conn.,  in  whioh  relation  he  oontinned  rixteen  yean.  Hii 
■oa  Mtn  was  nadnated  at  Tale  College  in  1746,  was  settled  in  Springfield  (Chioopea  parish)  la 
iSeptember,  1762;  and  died  NoTombcr  9,  1813. 
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at  that  day.  His  views  both  of  Theology  and  of  reviyaU  were  probaMy 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  of  Northamptoii, 
whom  he  reckoned  among  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  1748,  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President  of  New  Jersey 
College,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  whiok, 
however,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burr. 

In  1750,  Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  council  that  dismissed  Mr. 
Edwards  from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Northampton.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
minority  that  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  measure.  Ten  years  after, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  parish,  who  had  a  chief  agency  in  tke 
removal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hall  which  was  publish- 
ed in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  has  since  been  included  in  Edwards* 
Life,  humbly  and  bitterly  bewailing  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  what  be 
then  deemed  a  criminal  and  disastrous  transaction.  , 

In  1757,  and  again  in  1768-69,  Mr.  Hall  witnessed  an  increased  religiom 
interest  in  his  congregation,  that  resulted  in  considerable  additions  to  tlie 
church.  But  the  revolutionary  war  now  came  on,  and,  for  several  yean, 
all  other  concerns,  not  excepting  even  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  were  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten  in  the  all  absorbing  question  of  slavery  or  freedom. 
,  On  the  24th  of  October,  1779,  he  preached  a  Half  Century  Sermon,  in 
which  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  such  language  as  the  following : — 

''Alas!  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  tho  all  important  concerns  of  religion!  It 
affects  me  with  bitter  grief  to  observe  the  apparent  decay  of  it, — that  bo  few  are 
truly  converted  to  God.  •  •  •  ♦.  My  dear  hearers,  as  I  have  often  told  you  of 
late,  so  I  am  now  constrained  to  say,  without  a  speedy  revival  of  religion,  attention  to 
sacred  things,  reformation  of  tho  minds  and  manners  of  men,  we  have  the  greatesi 
reason  to  expect  ruin.  If  this  declining  age  will  not  diligently  hearken  to  the  Goepd 
of  the  grace  of  God,  He  will  remove  their  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  Who  then. 
Oh  who  of  you  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  determined  in  prayer  to  seek  the  God  of 
Jacob?  The  gates  of  Zion  tremble.  New  England  never  saw  such  a  day  as  this. 
The  glory  is  departed.  We  are  in  fear,  in  jeopardy,  in  war,  a  war  pregnant  with  the 
flite  of  thousands, — on  the  event  of  which  much  depends — the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America.  But  could  I  discover  the  clear  tokens  of  piety  and  of  a  revival  of  religloDr 
my  joy  would  be  gn^at." 

In  1777,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  frc« 
Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Hall  continued  to  labour  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  till  near 
the  close  of  life.  His  labours  during  his  ministry  were  by  no  means  eon- 
fined  to  his  own  parish ;  but  he  frequently  went  abroad,  preaching  for  kis 
brethren,  as  well  as  in  destitute  places.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1T89, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  pastorate. 

Dr.  Hall  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Reduction  of  Canada, 
1760 ;  and  a  Half-century  Sermon,  1779. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1731,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  and  Rebecca  (Bulklcy)  Prescott  of  Concord,  and  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley  of  the  same  place.  They  had  twelve 
children, — ^five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam  *  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  another  to  the 

*AAROir  Putnam  waa  ason  of  tho  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  who  was  mdaatod  at  Harrard  CoQcfp 
in  1717;  was  settled  as  thd  minbter  of  Reading,  where  he  died  June  25,  1759.  Th«  son  was 
bora  at  Reading;  was  graduated  at  Haryard  College  in  1762;  was  orduned  ml  Pomfrvt,  Ooaa.. 
March  10,  1756;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  May  1602;  and  died  Oei.  28,  ISia,  n  the 
dl^tieth  year  of  his  age. 
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267.  Daniel  Orosvenor  *  of  Orafton,  Mass.    Dr.  Hall  left  a  widow,  who 
died  in  Sntton,  August  7,  1803,  aged  eighty-nine. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  one  of  the  sucoeBBors  of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  pastor- 
ate al  Sutton,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  his  character : — 

**  As  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  excelled  by  few  in  his  or 
any  other  age.  It  is  only  aa  a  Christian  and  a  minister  that  we  can  view  him  at  this 
late  day.  From  bis  tirst  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
for  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  Mastcr^s  service.  From  the  first,  his 
determination  seemed  to  be  *  not  to  know  anything  among  men,,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.'  As  a  Christian,  his  character  was  above  suspicion  as  well  as  reproach. 
His  piet^  was  consistent,  uniform,  and  fervent.  There  was  no  perceptible  abatement 
at  any  time.  It  increased  as  the  '  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfiBct  day.'  When  his  labours  were  blessed,  he  was  filled  with  joy;  and  when  wick* 
•daeas  abounded,  his  closet  and  his  couch  witnessed  his  groans  and  his  tears." 


■^^ 
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1731—1781. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

North  STONiNQTOir,  Conn.,  April  11, 1860. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  According  to  your  request,  I  send  you  a  sketch 
of  the  Hfe  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who  was,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  I  now  minister.  His  parish 
was  the  North  Society  of  Stonington,  and  in  its  geographical  limits,  was 
nearly  identical  with  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  Stonington. 

Joseph  Fish,  son  of  Thomas  Fish,  was  bom  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  January 
28,  1706,  O.  S.  His  parents  were  worthy,  pious  people,  who  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  College. 
Joseph  was  graduated  there  in  1728.  He  united  with  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  the  year 
preceding  his  graduation. 

The  church  of  North  Stonington  having  become  vacant  in  1731,  Mr.  Fish 
was  invited  to  preach  there,  as  a  temporary  supply.  He  afterwards  received 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  December  27,  1732. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fish  in  North  Stonington  covered  an  eventful  period 
in  the  hbtory  of  the  New  England  Churches.  It  included  the  time  of  the 
great  revival  that  occurred  under  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Edwards, 
Whitefield,  and  Tennent ;  and  probably  in  no  part  of  New  England  were 
greater  agitations  and  disorders  introduced  by  misguided  men,  in  connection 
with  that  revival,  than  on  the  field,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  Mr.  Fish's  labours. 
This  rendered  his  post  an  important  and  difficult  one. 

*  Dahixl  Grostevor  waa  bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  April  2O9  1760 :  wm  gradnated  ai  Tftle 
College  in  1769;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chareh  in  (liafton,  Mass.,  October  19,  1774;  was 
dimiiMed  on  aoeount  of  the  failure  of  his  roioe  in  1787 ;  was  installed  at  Paxton,  November  6, 
1794;  resigned  his  charge  November  17,  1802;  and  died  at  Petersham,  July  22,  1834,  aged 
eighty -four  years.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac  Bailey,  Ward,  MaM.« 
17a4.  liiA  son,  AfontA  GUI,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  studied  Theology  at 
Ando?er,  and  entered  the  ministry. 
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The  early  part  of  his  miniBtry  was  marked  by  vninterrapted  hamoay 
between  himself  and  his  people.  His  labours  were  entirely  satis&ctorj  to 
them,  and  they  gave  him  frequent  and  substantial  tokens  of  their  esteem. 
They  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  every  emergency ;  and  when,  by  the  de]N^ 
ciation  of  the  currency,  his  nominal  salary  fell  short  of  his  need,  they  were 
liberal  towards  making  up  the  deficiency.  Nor  was  his  ministry  withoot 
success.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  church  consisted  of  thirty-niiM 
members ;  and,  during  the  nine  succeeding  years,  sixty-five  were  added. 

In  the  summer  of  1741,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  commenced  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Mr.  Fish ;  and,  as  the  result  of  it,  one  hundred  and  foui  wer^ 
added  to  the  church.  That  year  was  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  revivals 
in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer,  the  Kev.  James  Davenport  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  visited 
North  Stonington.  His  peculiarities,  as  exhibited  at  that  time, — ^his  ardent 
seal,  his  powerful  preaching,  and  his  wild  enthusiasm,  are  well  known.  The 
people  received  him  almost  as  an  inspired  Apostle,  and  were  led  by  him  into 
many  and  dangerous  mistakes  about  religion.  Mr.  Fish  was  not,  like 
some  of  the  standing  ministers  of  his  day,  unfriendly  to  the  revival,  or  to 
the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  He  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  the  *^new 
birth,"  nor,  as  is  believed,  unacquainted  with  it  by  experience.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  stress  that  the  people  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 
Davenport  to  lay  upon  violent  agitations  and  outcries,  ecstacies,  visions, 
tranees,  and  inward  impressions,  he  greatly  feared  that  many  would  be 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  in  consequence  perish.  He 
accordingly  felt  constrained  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  tke 
existing  state  of  things,  from  the  pulpit ;  and  this  resulted  in  the  seoonkw 
of  a  large  part  of  his  church  and  congregation. 

To  set  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Fish  in  its  proper  light,  it  ougkt  to 
be  stated  that,  about  the  commencement  of  the  revival  in  his  pariah,  he 
was  led  to  examine  with  very  strict  scrutiny  the  evidences  of  his  own  piety. 
He  set  apart  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  when  he  generally  wrote  a  Ml 
account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time,  evidently  intended  for  no  eye  bnt 
his  own.  These  records  of  his  private  experience  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  show  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  deep  spiritual  depression;  that  be 
gradually  lost  his  hold  of  all  the  Divine  promises,  and  his  confidence  in  all 
his  previous  evidences  of  a  spiritual  renovation  ;  and  finally  became  envel- 
oped in  the  night  clouds  of  despair.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  came  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  active  laboon 
of  the  minbtry,  lest  he  **  should  be  knowingly  guilty  of  the  blood  of  pre- 
cious souls."  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1742,  he  made  Us 
people  acquainted  with  his  distressed  condition,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
from  his  office,  and  wait  the  further  indications  of  the  Divine  will 
ing  him.  At  length  he  found  relief  to  his  troubled  spirit,  in  a  fresh 
render  of  his  soul  with  its  immortal  interests  into  his  Bedeemer's  hands; 
but  he  seems  to  have  felt  something  of  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  even 
before  he  admitted  to  himself  his  right  to  appropriate  the  promises.  He 
speaks  of  having  been  favoured  with  *'  Christian  conversation,"  from  which 
he  derived  benefit,  just  before  the  change  in  his  feelings.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  David  Brainerd  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  February  4, 1742,  (and  first  pnb- 
Kahed  in  the  New  England  Puritan  of  October  12,  1848,)  has  the  follow- 
ing : — **  And  last  week  I  preached  for  Mr.  Fbh  of  Stonington.     •     •     • 
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There  was  itmeh  falae  seal  among  them,  so  that  some  began  to  separate  from 
that  dear  man."  Mr.  Brainerd  then  was  probably  with  hiro  at  the  time 
alluded  to.  After  a  silence  of  five  Sabbaths,  Mr.  Fish  resumed  his  labours, 
preaching,  February  7th,  from  Jeremiah  i.  5,  6.,  *'with  freedom  and  some 
power."  His  life,  after  this,  appears  to  have  been  ''as  the  shining  light 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  This  experience  of  Mr. 
Fish  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  more  effectually  the  spiritual  guide  of  his 
people  through  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  also  to  bear  with  meekness 
his  own  severe  personal  trials. 

After  the  separation,  Mr.  Fish  with  grief  and  anxiety  saw  his  church 
gradually  dwindling  away  ;  yet  he  toiled  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness 
for  its  welfare.  In  addition  to  his  bther  trials,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  sometimes  have  yielded  to  despondency. 

About  this  time,  he  received  overtures  of  settlement  from  several  promis- 
ing fields  of  usefulness ;  but  his  people  utterly  refused  to  give  him  up.  In 
.1750  or  1751,  a  messenger  came  from  the  congregation  at  Little  Compton, 
B.  I.,  to  solicit  his  removal  to  that  place.  But  his  people  *' warmly 
repulsed  the  messenger,  and  sent  him  back."  A  similar  proposal  was 
received  from  the  church  and  society  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  reference  to 
this  he  says,  **  The  opening  of  such  a  berth,  so  full  of  inducements  as  this, — 
(had  I  been  at  liberty,)  was  such  an  event  of  Providence  as,  for  one  so 
afflicted  as  I,  must  needs  administer  fresh  occasion  for  thought  and  refiec- 
tion."  In  1756,  the  First  society  of  New  London,  having  the  preceding 
year  in  vain  asked  his  assent  to  such  a  measure,  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  respectfully  requested  his  Society  to  unite  with  them  in 
calling  a  council  to  advise  in  the  premises.  Mr. •Fish  says,  ''my  people 
were  greatly  moved  with  this  salutation ;  frowned  upon  the  motion  of  their 
New  London  brethren ;  refused  to  join  them  in  calling  a  council,  and  set- 
tled the  matter  themselves  without  consulting  their  pastor  or  acquainting. 
kirn  with  their  returns."  With  these  proceedings  he  was  not  altogether 
pleased.  In  1764,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  New  Haven.  This  was 
Uie  residence  of  his  two  married  daughters, — his  only  children.  His  peo- 
ple assented  to  convening  a  council,  but  opposed  his  dismission.  He  laid 
before  the  council  an  affecting  account  of  his  disheartening  circumstances. 
They  advised  **  that  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
society,  it  would  be  by  all  means  best  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  should  con- 
tinue his  labours  with  this  people,  if  it  be  in  any  comfortable  measure  prao* 
tioable."  He  therefore  struggled  on  with  remarkable  patience.  May  20. 
1770, — ^we  find  him  in  his  closet,  seeking,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  higher 
attainments  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  with  respect  to 
leaving  his  people  and  removing  to  Milford.  But  he  remained  with  them 
until  May  22,  1781,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Fish  was  extensively  known  abroad,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem. 
This  appears  from  the  numerous  calls  he  received  to  important  fields  of 
ministerial  labour.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  among  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  particular 
intimacy,  may  be  mentioned  his  class-mate.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,*  ptistor  of 

*  Vatbanibl  Eclls  was  a  son  of  the  IUt.  Nathaniel  Eells,  who  was  a  native  of  Hingham; 
Sradnated  at  Uanrafd  GoUege  in  1699;  vna  ordained  at  Sdtnata  June  U»  1704}  and  died 
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the  South  society  of  Stonington,  Bev.  Messn.  Lord  of  Norwich,  and  Wkce* 
lock  of  Lebanon,  the  founder  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  oonnection  with 
Mr.  Wheelock  and  others  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  in^Sooilaiid 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  superintend  and  direct  meas- 
ures in  their  behalf  for  the  education  and  eyangelization  of  the  Indians. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Fish  involved  him  in  considerable  oontroTcrsf 
touching  the  movements  and  doctrines  of  the  Separatists.  In  17G4  he  pain 
lished  a  volume  of  nine  sermons,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  devices  by  which  Satan  would  attempt 
to  destroy  it,  he  went  into  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
those  who  had  separated  from  the  churches.  This  called  forth  a  rejoinder 
by  a  Mr.  Backus  who  had  separated  from  a  church  in  Norwich.  Mr.  Fish 
replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The  Examiner  Examined."  Besidos  theM 
two  works,  Mr.  Fish  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Williaai 
Yinal,*  1746;  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Westerly,  B.  I.,  1755 ;  and  the  Gonneeticnt 
Election  Sermon,  1760. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Fish  had  few  superiors.  His  sermons  indicate  a 
strong,  logical,  and  well  disciplined  mind.  They  were  rich  in  instructioo, 
and  many  of  them  written  in  a  style  far  superior  to  what  was  common  in 
his  day.  His  theological  sentiments  were  CalVinistic,  tempered  with  great 
benevolence.  He  was  an  affectionate  pastor,  a  faithful  friend,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor. His  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  writing.  As  a  subject  of  tiie 
King,  he  was  loyal,  but  with  a  warm  patriotism  he  espoused  the  oanse  of 
his  country.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  of 
independence,  he  was  invited  to  address  his  fellow  townsmen,  assembled  to 
meet  the  call  of  Gen.  Washington  for  an  immediate* reinforcement;  and  ia 
his  speech  he  declare^, — **Were  it  not  that  my  nerves  are  unstrung,  and 
my  limbs  enfeebled  with  age,  on  such  a  call  as  you  have,  I  think  I  ahooU 
willingly  quit  the  desk,  put  off  my  priestly  garments,  buckle  on  the  har- 
ness, and,  with  trumpet  in  hand,  hasten  to  the  battle." 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Fish  was  married  to  Rebecca  Peabody  of 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.  They  had  two  daughters,  who  were  carefully  ednea- 
ted  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  all  that  was  requisite  to  their  becoming  ladies 
of  the  highest  intelligence  and  refinement.  The  eldest,  Mary,  was  married 
to  Mr.  John  Noyes,  (son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyest  of  New  Haven,)  who 
was  gratiuated  at  Yale  College  in  1753 ;  became  a  preacher,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  settling  in  the  ministry  by  imperfect  health,  and  died  grnilly 
lamented  in  1767.  By  this  marriage,  she  had  three  sons  who  survived  her, — 
)wo  of  whom  afterwards  became  clergymen.  One  of  these,  John,  was  grad* 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1779 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nor- 
field.  Conn.,  May,  31,  1786;  and  died  May  15,  1846,  in  his  eighty-fovrA 
year.  He  published  a  Half-century  Sermon  in  1836.  The  other  sob, 
Jam£s,  was  born  August  4,  1764 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  178S; 

Angast  25,  1750,  aged  seTenty-ihree.  He  pnbliBhed  »  Sermon  at  Taunton  at  the  orfinatioB  ef 
Thomaa  Clap,  1729 :  Maoaohnsetts  Election  Sermon,  1743.  He  (the  son)  was  gradnated  al 
Harvard  College  in  1728 ;  ^ras  ordained  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  July  14,  1733,  and  died  in  1786» 
He  published  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1748. 

*WiLLiAM  ViNAL  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  173$;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  29,  1746;  was  dismisaod  Sept.  SI, 

1768 ;  and  died  in  1781,  aged  sixty-three. 

fJosBPH  Notes  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington;  wns  ji^nulcat^J  at 
Tale  College  in  1709,  and  was  a  Tutor  there  from  1710  to  1715;  was  ordained  insmr  <T  tU 
Ftnt  ehnrch  in  New  Haven,  July  4,  1716}  and  died  June  14,  1791,  aged  eereniy -l^.^i  . 
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wu  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Re7.  James  Dana,  at  Walling- 
ford,  May  4,  1785 ;  was  dismissed  on  the  5th  of  June,  1882 ;  and  died 
February  18,  1844,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  being  the  eldest  minis- 
ter then  in  the  county  of  New  Haven.  Both  these  brothers  were  highly 
oaefttl  and  respected  ministers.  In  1775,  Mrs.  Noycs  was  married  to  Gen. 
Gold  S.  Silliman  of  Fairfield.  ]3y  her  second  marriage  she  had  two  child- 
ren— Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor 
jionjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  College.  Mrs.  Silliman,  the  mother,  died,  July 
2,  1818,  aged  eighty-two.  The  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Rebecca, 
was  married  to  Benjamin  Douglass,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law  of  New  Haven, 
and  died  young,  leaving  no  children. 

The  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  account  is  derived  from  the 
records  of  the  church  and  society,  from  the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  Mr.  Fish ;  from  a  manuscript  sketch  of  his  life,  drawn  up  bj 
Gurdon  Trumbull,  Esq.  of  Stonington,  and  from  statements  kindly  furnish- 
od  by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College. 

With  great  Vespect,  your  obedient  servant, 

MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.  L.  D. 

PROFESSOR  IN  TALK    COLLSGI. 

New-Uavbh,  May  26,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you,  I  have  looked  over  some  of  the  papers  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who  was  my  maternal  grandfather,  and  also  the  manu- 
script autobiography  and  other  writings  of  his  daughter, — my  mother,  and  with 
the  aid  of  my  recollection  of  many  things  related  to  me  by  her  from  my  earliest 
childhood  up  to  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  my  life,  when  she  died,  I  am  enabled  to 
send  you  the  following  items  of  information,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Mr.  Fish  in  existence.  It  has  been  stated  by  those 
who  remember  him,  that  his  person  was  above  the  middle  stature,  his  frame 
vigorous,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  mild  and  benevolent.  His  man- 
ners were  those  of  a  Christian  gentleman :  affability  and  kindness  were  combined 
with  the  dignified  suavity  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  teacher. 

He  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  education,  and  he  appears  to  have  profited 
bv  them,  as  his  writings  exhibit  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  His  class  in 
College,  consisting  of  forty-two  members,  was  a  large  one  for  that  period;  and 
among  liis  College  contemporaries  were  men  afterwards  distinguished  in  Church 
and  State.  His  early  associations  with  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  naturally 
induced  similar  intimacies  through  life,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  own  mind,  and  in  elevation  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 

While,  as  the  humble  pastor  of  a  country  parish,  he  sympathized  and  associa- 
ted with  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  afflicted  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  also  a 
familiar  companion  of  people  in  elevated  condition  in  society,  not  only  in  Con- 
necticut, but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  in  Newport  and  Boston.  His 
own  lineage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  was  from  the  pilgrims  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Fish  was  only  of  the  third  generation  from  John  Alden,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  May  Flower,  her  grandmother  having  been  his  daughter.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  religious  sentiments,  the  social  character,  and  domes- 
tic manners,  of  the  Puritans  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish,  in 
whom  they  appeared  distinct  and  pure,  but  softened  and  refined. 

Both  parents  were  anxious  to  give  to  their  two  daughters,  who  were  their  only 
surviving  children,  the  best  education  attainable  in  those  times.  At  home  they 
were  personally  instructed  by  their  father  in  the  elements  of  knowfedge,  and  by 
both  parents  they  were  carefully  trained  to  industry,  economy,,  self-govemmeDt, 
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filinl  daty  and  affection,  and  in  reverenoe  ibr  religion  and  its  Dirine  Author. 
They  were  carefully  guarded  fV*oin  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  and  a  higli 
standard  of  moral  purity  and  feminine  delicacy  was  ever  kept  in  view, 
their  manners  were  formed  to  the  graceful  proprieties  of  life,  by  that  politen< 
which  is  only  the  expression  in  word  and  action  of  feelings  of  real  benevolenoey 
taking  a  lovely  and  deferential  form.  Their  studies  and  books,  their  domestie 
training  in  the  duties  of  house  keeping,  their  needles  and  their  penti,  and  the 
rites  of  hospitality  and  of  personal  and  family  religion,  filled  their  time,  so  that 
they  were  rarely  without  employment,  and  even  casual  idleness  sometimes 
received  a  mild,  paternal  rebuke. 

In  Newport,  under  Mrs.  Osborn,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  young  ladies  of  that 
day,  (whose  interesting  biography  has  been  since  published,)  both  daughters 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction,  and  Mary  Fish,  the  elder  daagb- 
ter,  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  her  venerated  friend  during 
her  long  life. 

The  daughters  of  Mr.  Fish  having  both  been  early  married,  in  New  HaTen,  his 
affections  naturally  centered  there.  The  young  ladies  were  both  comely;  aud 
Rebecca,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  was  distinguished  by  brilliant  wit  and  vivid 
sentiment,  as  appears  in  her  letters  still  preserved.  But  she  was  cut  off  by  the 
small  pox,  accidentally  taken,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Secluded  from 
the  society  of  all  her  friends,  except  that  of  her  devoted  husband, — Mr.  Dong- 
lass,  she  died  in  a  pest  house,  near  New  Haven.  Her  father's  parting  counsels 
and  pious  consolations,  forwarded  in  a  letter,  were  too  late  to  cheer  and  comfort 
her  departing  soul,  which,  sanctified  probably  in  early  life,  retained  its  moral 
loveliness,  when  the  beautiful  features  through  which  it  once  shone  w^ith  attrsc- 
tive  radiance,  were  marred  by  that  polluting  disease.  Emerging  from  a  tempor- 
ary hallucination,  occasioned  by  her  malady, — on  being  informed  of  her  immediate 
danger,  she  uttered  distinctly  a  prayer  of  twenty  minutes  in  length,  in  exact 
method,  with  well  chosen  expressions,  and  without  repetition,  and  perfectly 
appropriate  to  her  situation  and  that  of  her  husband's  friends.  She  died  in  foil 
faith  and  hope,  and  with  perfect  resignation.  This  was  a  severe  trial  of  the 
faith  of  the  absent  parents. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fish  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  corres- 
pondence: he  wrote  frequently  and  fully,  and  most  of  his  letters  are  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  being  written  in  a  fair  hand,  are  quite  legible  after  the  lapee 
of  seventy  to  one  hundred  years.  Those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Douglass,  are  remarkable  for  tenderness,  pathos,  and  heroic  Christian  resig- 
nation. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  letters  is  that  addressed  to  my 
fkther.  General  Silliman,  July  2,  1776,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
field  in  the  great  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  decidedly  enjoins  it 
upon  him,  from  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  duty  and  patriotism,  to  leave 
his  wife  and  his  happy  home,  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  most  noble 
of  causes.  The  letter  is  well  worthy  of  being  published,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  good  clergymen  of  that  day. 

Reverting  to  an  earlier  period,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that,  after  the  death  of  « 
the  Rev.  John  Noyes,  the  first  husband  of  Mr.  Fish's  eldest  daughter,  he  took 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  her  three  sons,  and  her  domestic,  to  his  own  house  in 
Stonington.  Their  New  Haven  home  was  still  kept  up;  but  the  family  generally 
passed  the  winters  at  Stonington,  and  Mr.  Fish  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  education  of  his  three  grandsons,  who  were  very  young, — the  eldest  beii^ 
only  seven  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death.  He  instructed  them  in  the  ^lassrt 
as  well  as  in  common  learning,  until  they  were  fitted  for  Tale  College,  and  the 
two  elder  were  already  graduated  before  their  grandfather's  death.  Thus  he 
supplied  the  place  of  their  father,  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  his  daughter  in  her 
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earl  J  widowhood;  and  these  grandsons  through  lih  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  ancestor  with  the  greatest  affection  and  veneration. 

The  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Fish,  being  in  a  measure  controversial,  and 
being  drawn  from  him  by  the  exigences  of  the  times  and  of  his  personal  trials, 
are  perhaps  less  interesting,  at  the  present  day,  than  some  of  those  that  still 
exist  in  manuscript.  Among  them  there  is  a  very  remarkable  one  preached  in 
the  presence  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  then  recently  drafted  from  among 
his  people,  to  recruit  the  army  of  New  £ngland,  of  the  line  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  French  war  of  1754-5,  twenty  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  it 
is  believed  immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  in  August,  1755.  This  sermon  was  preceded  by  the  following 
text: — Jeremiah  XLVi.  3,  4:  **  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to 
battle.  Ilarncss  the  horses,  and  get  up  ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  your 
helmets;  furbish  the  spears  and  put  on  the  brigandines."  The  sermon  was 
worthy  of  the  text, — very  solemn  and  impressive,  full  of  holy  and  elevated 
patriotism;  and  as  the  young  men  were  present,  cUid  in  their  armour,  and  about 
to  take  leave  of  the  friends  who  attended  with  them  on  that  solemn  Sabbath,  and 
to  march  to  the  conflict, — perhaps  never  to  return,  the  scene  was  eminently 
touching,  and  the  discourse  cannot  be  read,  even  at  this  distant  day,  without 
emotion,  and  without  gratitude  that  our  country  is  now  at  peace. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Noyes  to  my  father,  a  resident  of  Fairfield, — which 
occurred  in  May,  1775,  Mr  Fish  of  course  extended  his  journeys  to  that  place, 
twenty-three  miles  South  West  of  New  Haven;  and  as  his  son-in-law  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  then  impending  crisis,  early  called  into  public  military  ser- 
vice, and  continued  in  it  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  of  the  battles  of  1776  and  1777;  and  being  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Western  frontier  of  Connecticut,  was  always  on  the  alert, — a  deep  interest 
was  of  course  felt  by  Mr.  Fish,  both  from  the  position  of  his  daughter  almost  on 
the  exposed  frontier,  and  from  the  personal  dangers  encountered  by  her  husband. 
Although  Mr.  Fish  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  he  made  a  journey  in 
1776  to  the  American  camp  on  Harlem  heights,  York  Island,  and  remained  sev- 
eral days  with  my  father  in  his  military  quarters,  the  powerful  armies  of  the 
British  being  in  sight,  and  conflicts  on  the  outposts  not  unfrequently  taking 
pUoe. 

When  my  father  was  (May  1, 1779)  captured  in  his  own  bouse  by  a  party 
sent  by  the  British  General  from  New  York,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  year  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island, — Fairfield  being, 
in  the  mean  time,  burned  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Fish  came  on  again  to  comfort  his 
daughter,  who  had  retired  to  North  Stratford  to  shun  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
then,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  saw  the  flames  of  the  burning  town  ascend, 
and  heard  the  cannonade,  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son. 

In  May,  1781,  my  father  and  mother,  with  their  two  children,  visited  their 
aged  parents  at  Stonington,  and  there  were  also  present  the  three  Noyes  sons, 
then  arrived  at  early  manhood.  Instead,  however,  of  a  visit  of  affection  merely, 
as  it  was  expected  to  be,  it  proved  to  be  a  scene  of  death.  They  found  Mr.  Fish 
very  ill,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  death  was  near.  He  exhibited  great 
tenderness  of  afiection,  with  much  patience,  resignation,  and  cheerful  hope.  His 
people  eagerly  resorted  to  his  bedside,  and  he  gave  them  his  dying  advice,  and 
his  last  farewell.  Among  them  came  an  aged  squaw,  an  exemplary  member  of 
his  church :  it  was  his  last  day,  but  she  said  she  must  see  her  good  minister  onoa 
more: — "  I  must  speak  Mr.  Fish;"  and  when  he  gave  her  his  hand,  she  said, — 
'*  Oh,  Mr.  Fish,  are  yon  going  to  leave  me  in  this  wicked  world  ?"  He  replied, 
--"  Farewell,  Esther,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  Heaven."  After  this,  he  called 
for  his  three  Noyes  grandsons,  and  said, — "  I  am  most  of  all  concerned  about 
leaving  you,  my  dear  grandsons,  now  just  coming  upon  the  stage  in  this  wicked 
ensnaring  world, — ^full  of  temptations  to  vice  and  folly;*'  and,  after  acme  T«rj 
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good  advice  and  warning,  he  ended  with  these  words: — "  If  jou  will  fear  God 
and  serve  Him,  it  shall  be  well  with  you;  but  if  you  forsake  Him,  He  will  cast 
yon  off  forever."  They  rose  from  their  knees  bathed  in  tears,  thanked  him, 
and  promised  obedience. 

My  father  then  took  his  two  little  boys,  my  brother  about  three  and  a  half 
y^rs,  and  myself  less  than  two  years  old,  and  led  us  to  him,  and  putting  the 
dying  man's  hands  on  our  heads,  the  latter  said, — "  Why  you  make  as  if  I  wms 
as  good  as  old  Jacob;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  him."  He  then  pray- 
ed over  us  and  blessed  us,  saying, — *'  May  the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  rest 
on  them  in  time  and  eternity!"  His  daughter  now  attempted  to  place  his  head 
in  a  better  posture;  but  he  said, — *^  Let  my  weary  head  rest  where  it  inclines;" 
and  these  were  his  last  words.  He  then  fell  asleep  and  departed  without  m 
struggle,  and  his  features  assumed  the  beautiful  composure  which  often  succeeds 
when  all  mortal  agony  is  over.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  college  classmate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  of  the  South  Pariah  in  Sto?  - 
ington. 

His  venerated  consort,  after  necessary  arrangements,  retired  to  Fairfield, 
where  she  lived  nearly  two  years,  revered  and  beloved,  in  the  family  of  her  aon- 
in-law.  She  took  the  entire  charge  of  my  brother  and  myself,  providing  o«ir 
food  and  putting  us  to  rest  with  prayers  and  a  blessing,  and  she  is  still  remem- 
bered by  us,  after  sixty-seven  years,  with  veneration  and  love.  When  told  that 
her  disease,  the  bilious  colic,  would  prove  fatal,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiry, 
lieing  informed  that  she  would  probably  die  that  night,  she  added  with  perlwi 
calmness  and  resignation, — 

"  Come  weloomo  death,  the  end  of  ftais> 
«  I  am  prepared  to  die ; 
"  Come  death  and  some  oeleatial  band 
"  To  bear  my  soal  on  high." 

I  was  myself  at  this  period  about  three  years  old;  and  having  no  Icnowledf^e 
of  death,  came  in  the  morning  as  usual,  to  bid  her  good  morning  and  reodve  her 
kiss;  but  as  she  was  silent,  I  asked  why  grandma  did  not  speak,  and  was  told 
that  she  was  dead.  I  still  inquired  what  that  meant,  and  was  informed  that  an 
angel  had  come  down  in  the  night,  and  carried  grandma's  soul  through  the 
window  to  Heaven.  This  was  my  first  impression  of  death:  it  was  pleasii^r 
instead  of  being  terrific,  and  has  never  been  efiaced  from  my  mind. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLIMAN. 
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PHILEMON  AND  AMMI  RUHAMAH  ROBBINS. 

1731—1781. 
1761—1813. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  May  8..  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Tou  ask  me  for  what  I  know  concerning  my  venerable 
grandfather  and  father,  both  of  whom  were,  for  a  long  time,  ministers  of 
Connecticut.  It  may  seem  a  delicate  matter  that  I  should  speak  of  either 
of  them,  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  return  a  negative  answer  to  your  request, 
while  I  am  more  than  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  tribute  to  their  memories. 

My  grandfather,  Philemon.  Robbins,  was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Kobbins,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Massachusetts  in  1670,  and 
Bettlcd  at  Gharlestown,  where  he  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy.  He  was  the 
son  if  Nathaniel  Kobbins  who  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  died  in  1741, 
al;«o  aged  seventy.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729.  My 
impression  is,  that  he  taught  school  for  some  time  after  his  graduation,  and 
studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge.  He 
commenced  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and  was  invited  to 
accept  a  pastoral  charge  at  Harvard,  Mass.;  but  declined  the  invitation. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went,  in  company  with  one  of  his  class-mates,  to  Con- 
necticut, to  attend  Commencement  at  the  *'  Wooden  College,"  as  Yale  College 
was  then  often  called, — this  being  the  first  visit  that  he  ever  made  to  the 
Colony.  "While  he  was  at  New  Haven,  a  person  came  from  Branford  to 
procure  some  one  to  preach  as  a  candidate  ;  and  he,  being  recommended  as 
a  suitable  person,  consented  to  go  in  that  capacity.  The  result  was  that  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  there ;  in  compliance  with  which,  he  was  ordained 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1732.  Here  he  continued,  experiencing  more  than 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  clerical  life,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  about  seven  years,  he  was  the  subject 
of  a  great  revolution  of  religious  feeling,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
consider  as  marking  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life ;  though  I 
believe  his  Christian  friends,  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  on  the 
subject,  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  When  the  great  revival 
of  about  1740  commenced,  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  Whitefield  and 
his  coadjutors,  my  grandfather  was  found  among  the  most  zealous  of  that 
party.  He  was,  however,  naturally  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit,  and  reprobated  many  of  the  extravagances  of  the  times :  as  an 
instance,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  Davenport  was  about 
to  preach  for  him,  and  on  hb  way  to  the  meeting  house,  broke  out  in  lend 
and  boisterous  singing,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons;  whereupon  my 
grandfather  reproved  him  for  being  so  regardless  of  Christian  decorum. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  New-Llghtism,  had,  about  that  time,  enacted  the  famous  law 
forbidding  any  minister  to  preach  within  the  limits  of  any  other  minister's 
parish,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  privilege  of  collecting  his  salary  by  law. 
The  people  in  the  outskirts  of  Wallingford, — a  town  bordering  on  Branford, 
having  become  somewhat  excited  on  the  subject  of  religion,  invited  theu 
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pastor;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  to  hold  meetings  daring  the  week  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  but  he,  not  sympathizing  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  at  least  in  some  of  its  features,  declined  their  request.  They  then 
applied  to  my  grandfather,  who,  though  reluctant  to  offend  against  the 
existing  statute,  as  well  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  still  felt  himself  constrained  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and 
actually  went  and  preached  among  them.  He  was  forthwith  arraigned  by 
the  Consociation  to  which  he  belonged ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  which  was 
continued  through  one  or  two  years,  and  attended  with  great  agitation,  and 
considerable  pamphleteering,  he  was  formally  deposed  from  his  office, — 
several  members  of  the  Consociation,  however,  dissenting  in  the  final  issue. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
sentence,  which  was  designed  thus  to  separate  him  from  the  ministry  ;  and, 
as  the  mass  of  his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  he  met  them  the  next 
Sabbath  as  usual,  and  preached  to  them  dn  the  text, — "  Wo  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel."  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  authority 
in  the  case, — in  consequence  of  which,  he  appeared  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  Colony,  and  made  his  own  defence,  and  did  it  with  so  much  address, 
as  not  only  to  gain  his  point,  but  greatly  to  increase  his  popularity.  The 
result  was  that  the  civil  penalty  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself  liable 
was  remitted  ;  and  though,  for  three  years,  he  received  his  salary  as  a  mere 
voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  his  people,  yet  he  never  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  them  for  the  least  delinquency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received 
his  dues  even  more  punctually  than  when  he  could  claim  the  guardianship 
of  the  law.  The  ministers  of  the  Consociation,  who  had  favoured  him  on  hb 
trial,  and  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  general  views,  I  believe,  never 
refused  to  exchange  with  him ;  and  gradually  the  circle  of  his  exchanges  was 
enlarged,  until  it  included  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  ministers  around  him. 
He  forebore,  for  a  while,  attending  meetings  of  the  Association,  from  whidi 
he  had  really  been  expelled ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  to  go,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  his  brethren,  and  without  any  action  in  the  way  of 
restoring  him,  he  was  tacitly  considered  a  member,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship  with  them  ever  afterwards. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  my  grandfather  in  my  childhood,  thongh  of 
course  my  knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  inherited  from  my  father.  In  his 
person,  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  rather  inclined  to  corpulency. 
He  was  distinguished  rather  for  activity  and  readiness  of  mind,  and  for  a 
quick  and  retentive  memory,  than  for  a  taste  or  a  talent  for  profound  investi- 
gation. He  had  a  strong  and  pleasant  voice,  and  his  manner  was  free  and 
engaging,  and  breathed  much  of  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  spirit.  He 
[Hreaohed  from  short  notes,  and  had  a  ready  command  of  language  in  extempo- 
raneous speaking. 

He  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Foot,  of 
Bianford,  December  24,  1735.  She  was  a  highly  estimable  person  and  a 
notable  housekeeper.  She  died  June  16,  1776 :  it  was  on  the  Sabhalk, 
and  my  grandfather  remained  at  her  bed-side,  while  her  son  (my  latlier) 
was  supplying  his  pulpit.  My  grandfather  was  married  October  21,  1778, 
to  widow  Jane  Mills  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  excellent  character  and  most  deTO- 
ted  piety, — the  mother  of  the  venerable  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford.  8^ 
died  July  80,  1798,  aged  eighty-six.     By  bis  first  marriage  he  had  vim 
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cbildren — ^three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  while  a  member  of  College,  and  the 
other  two  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

My  grandfather  was  highly  favoured  in  respect  to  his  end.  The  Sabbath 
before  his  death,  he  preached  with  unusual  animation,  and  closed  hb  sermon 
with  **  glory ^  glory. ^^  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  he  sat  down  in  his  arm- 
chair to  take  his  usual  indulgence  with  his  pipe.  His  wife,  having  left  the 
room,  for  a  short  time,  on  her  return,  found  him  apparently  asleep ;  but 
when  she  sought  to  awake  him,  she  got  no  response.  Alarmed,  she  called 
to  some  one  who  was  at  hand,  and  he  quickly  procured  the  presence  of  the 
physician  ;  and  when  he  asked  the  doctor  what  he  thought  was  the  matter  with 
his  father,  the  reply  was  '*  It  is  death.''  The  silver  cord  had  been  loosed, 
and  the  decisive  transition  had  been  made,  probably  without  a  pang.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  August,  1781. 

His  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  following : — A  plain  Narrative 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Rev.  Association  and  Consociation  of  New  Haven 
county,  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  of  Branford,  since  the  year  1741,  and 
the  doings  of  his  church  and  people  ;  with  some  remarks  by  another  hand 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1743.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his 
son.  Chandler  Robbins,  at  Plymouth,  1760.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  his  son,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins,  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  1761. 

Myfather,  Amhi  Ruhamah  Robbins,  was  bom  at  Branford  in  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by  his  father,  and  was  first  entered  at  Nassau 
Hall,  on  account  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  President  Burr  and 
my  grandfather.  As  President  Burr,  however,  died  during  my  father's  fresh- 
man year,  he  was  then  transferred  to  Yale,  on  account  of  being  nearer 
home.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  when  he  entered  at  Yale,  there  was  great 
indignation  among  the  Sopohmore  class  to  which  he  was  admitted,  that  he 
should  have  escaped  the  degrading  servilities  of  the  freshman  year,  which 
were  then  in  vogue ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pitiate his  classmates,  he  made  a  general  entertainment  for  them  one  evening, 
at  which,  unfortunately,  some  participated  so  deeply,  according  to  the 
enstom  of  the  times,  that  it  might  have  been  appropriately  enough  said  or 
rang  concerning  them,  '*  lo  triumphe  Bacche."  However,  the  measure  had 
its  desired  effect,  and,  so  far  as  his  classmates  were  concerned,  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  regular  fresbmanship. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1760  ;  after  which,  he  spent  some  time  in 
teaching  a  school  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  at  the  same  time  with  his  classmate,  Mr.  Levi  Hart,  afterwards 
Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Litchfield  Association,  and  was  ordained  at  Norfolk,  October 
28,  1761,  within  thirteen  months  after  his  graduation. 

When  the  Revolution  came  on,  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  his  country's 
interest,  and  volunteered  to  share  the  perils  of  that  eventful  period,  by 
becoming  a  Chaplain  in  the  army.  In  March,  1776,  he  joined  Gen.  Schuyler's 
brigade  at  Albany,  went  to  Canada,  and  was  with  the  army  when  it  was  so 
fearfully  visited  with  the  small  pox.  He  was  himself  very  unwell,  but  still 
attended  faithfully  to  his  official  duties,  having  prayers  regularly  every 
morning,  and  ministering  both  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  to  the  siok,  as 
he  had  occasion  or  opportunity.  He  returned  home  in  feeble  health,  in 
Angnfit,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  half  a  year. 
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The  church  with  which  my  father  became  conneoted,  was  new, — ^bot, 
under  his  ministry,  it  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperovs 
ohnrches  in  the  State.  He  was  privileged  to  witness  an  uncommon  degree 
of  harmony  among  his  people,  and  though  there  were  frequent  instances  ia 
which  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  put  in  requisition,  it  never  subjected 
him  to  any  serious  trouble.  He  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity, 
until  dbease  disabled  him,  and  finally  death  closed  his  career.  There  were 
four  considerable  revivalfl  of  religion  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  and  one 
in  17 98-' 99,  of  unusual  power.  With  his  ministerial  labours  he  connected 
those  of  a  teacher,  having  almost  always  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
students  with  him,  fitting  for  College.  He  had  naturally  a  good  constitation, 
and,  during  nearly  his  whole  life,  vigorous  health.  He  preached  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  May,  1813,  and  the  next  morning  complained  of  pain  in  one  ef 
his  eyes.  Presently,  something  which  looked  like  a  stye  appeared,  which 
grew  more  and  more  painful,  resisting  all  applications  that  were  made  to  it ; 
and  it  gradually  matured  into  a  cancer,  and  without  the  usual  external 
development,  worked  its  way  to  the  seat  of  life.  His  latter  days  were  days 
of  great  suffering,  but  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  calmness,  in 
the  faith  of  God's  gracious  promises. 

In  his  person,  he  was  short  and  thick  ;  in  his  manners,  affable  and  courte- 
ous. He  had  a  fine,  loud,  mellow  voice,  and  could  make  himself  heard 
with  ease  by  the  largest  congregation.  He  had  a  happy  talent  for  bxtempo- 
riaing,  and  he  exercised  it  pretty  constantly,  being  subject  to  a  nemws 
headache,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  write.  He  was,  however, 
very  industrious  in  respect  to  all  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry.  Hk 
religious  views  were  substantially  those  which  he  imbibed  from  his  intrweter. 
Dr.  Bellamy. 

He  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Norfolk,  to  Elixmbelh, 
daughter  of  Lazarus  Le  Baron,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  French  extraetua. 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots. 

They  had  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Two  of  then 
were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Fraticis^  my  younger  brother,  bom  Dec. 
30,  1787,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1808;  studied  Theolngf 
ohiefly  with  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohmek  at 
Enfield,  Conn.,  April  24,  1816;  and  died  in  April  of  the  current  year. 

My  father's  publications  were  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev. 
Joshua  Knapp,*  1772;  an  Election  Sermon,  1789;  H  Half  Geataiy 
Sermon,  1811. 

With  these  brief  sketches  of  my  revered  ancestors, 

I  subscribe  myself,  faithfully  yours. 

THOMAS  ROBBIHS. 

•  JoBHVA  EiTAPP  WM  gndoated  at  Yale  College  in  1770 ;  wm  ordained  fini  paitor  «C  %m 
•hnrob  in  Winofaeiter,  Conn,  in  1772;  waf  dimlned  in  1769;  and  died  in  1816. 
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SAMUEL  MATHER,  D.  D.* 

1732—1785. 

Samuel  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mother  and  Abigail  PhiUips, 
his  first  wife,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  October  30, 1706.  In  his  earlj  youth 
he  Tisited  £urope  ;  but  no  record  remains  of  the 'length  of  his  visit,  or  the 
extent  of  his  travels.  He  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Having 
studied  Theology,  probably  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  soon  obtained  considerable  reputation.  On  the  28th  of  Jan* 
uary,  1732,  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  chosen  colleague  pas- 
tor with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee,  of  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  to  which  his 
Cither  and  grandfather  had  so  long  ministered,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2l8t 
of  June  following.  After  he  had  sustained  this  relation  about  nine  years, 
a  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  a  majority  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Gee,  which  occasioned  great  agitation,  and  ulti- 
mately the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge.  The  following  account  of  the 
affair  from  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins'  History  of  the  Second  church, 
embodies  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  it  that  can  now  bo  gathered : — 

*'  It  appears  that  manr  of  the  church,  together  with  Mr.  Gee,  were  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Mather,  partly  on  account  of  what  they  considered  the  looseness  of  his  doctrines, 
and  partly  on  account  of  suRplcions  and  charges  of  impropriety  of  conduct  that  were 
current  against  him.  Mr.  Mather,  on  finding  that  such  a  state  of  things  existed, 
aslced  a  dismission.  Tlie  church  refused  to  grant  it,  and  proceeded  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges.  Not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accusations,  or  to 
bring  about  any  satisfactory  issue,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
The  churches  invited  to  form  the  council  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Golman's,  Dr.  Scwall's, 
Mr.  "Webb's,  Mr.  Foxcroft's,  and  Mr.  Checkley's.  So  far  as  can  bo  ascertained  from 
various  sources, — for  the  matter  is  not  clearly  stated  on  the  church  records, — ^the  coun- 
cil held  two  meetinjrs.  The  result  of  the  first  was  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  church  on 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Mather  on  the  other,  as  to  their  several  duties,  till  the  time  to  whioh 
the  council  adjourned ;  perhaps  with  the  hope  that,  before  the  a^ourned  meeting,  the 
difiiculty  might  be  healed.  The  tenor  of  this  advice  may  be  gathered  from  the  agree- 
ment of  both  parties,  as  recorded  on  our  books.  The  Church  vote  that,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather's  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  hinij  they 
purpose,  by  the  will  of  God,  to  comply  with  the  advice  given  to  ihem  ;  that  is, '  to  attend 
upon  his  ministry,  and  strive  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  until  the  time  to  which  the 
council  is  adjourned.'  Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather  gave  in  a  declaration  of  his  resolved 
endeavours  for  a  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  him  by  the  said  venerable  conn- 
cil.  in  several  articles  as  follows  : — 

1.  I  shall  endeavour,  according  to  the  advice  given,  to  use  all  proper  means  to  get 
my  mind  further  enlightened  and  settled  in  the  important  points  mentioned  by  the 
council,  and  to  discover  the  same  in  preaching  and  conversation. 

"'2.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  more  frequent  and  distinct  in  preaching  on  the  nature, 
and  pressing  the  necessity,  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

**  '3.  I  shall  endeavour  to  beware  of  any  thing  in  my  sermons  or  conversation  whieh 
may  tend  to  discourage  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  among  us.  I  shall  be 
cantious  and  watchful  in  this  respect;  and,  in  public  and  private,  encourage  the  said 
good  work  of  God. 

"*4.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  of  fear  and  jealousy  concerning  me,  I  desire  to 
judge  and  humble  myself  before  the  Lord,  and  would  with  condescension  and  meek- 
ness endeavour  the  minds  of  my  brethren  may  be  reconciled  and  healed,  and  ft>r  the 
Allure  would  walk  before  my  brethren  with  the  humility  required  in  the  Gospel,  and 
with  becoming  circumspection. 

"  'Lastly.  I  resolve,  by  the  Divine  help,  to  comply  with  all  the  advice  above  men- 
tioned.' 

"  Bnt  this  pro8])ect  of  harmony  was  soon  clouded.  The  church  voted  that  Mr. 
Mather  had  not  satisfactorily  performed  hia  engagement  to  comply  with  the  advice  of 

•  Mam,  Hist.  Coll.,  III.— Bobbins*  Hist,  of  the  Seoond  ehiirob»  Boston. 
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the  ministers.  The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  council  was  held.  The  church 
advised  to  dismiss  Mr.  Mather,  and  to  continue  his  salary  for  one  year;  the  miaiaUrrs 
very  generously  offering  to  give  their  services  in  preaching  as  often  as  they  might  be 
requested,  in  order  to  encourage  and  help  tlie  church  to  bear  this  pecuniary  burden. 
Mr.  Matlier  being  dismissed,  thirty  men  andsixty-three  women,  mehibers  of  the  chareh. 
who  were  his  friends,  wit  lidrew  with  him;  the  number  tliat  remained  with  Mr.  Gee  being 
eighty  men  and  one  hundred  and  eighty -three  women.  The  separated  party,  with  Mr. 
Mather,  afterwards  sent  a  letter  to  the  church ,  offering  to  return;  or,  if  not  allowed 
to  do  80,  expressing  tlieir  conscientious  purpose  to  build  a  new  meeting  house.  The 
church  voted  that  their  return  and  the  resettlement  of  Mr.  Mather,  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  and  edification  of  the  churcli.  Whereupon  they  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  erect  a  church  in  Uanover  street,  in  the  corner  of  North  Bonnet,  wbere 
the  Universalist  church  now  stands.  Tlie  fact  that  so  many  per.sons  of  good  character 
supported  Mr.  Mather,  and  undertook  the  arduous  and  expensive  work  of  bnildtng  a 
new  church  to  sustain  him,  would  seem  to  afford  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  tbc 
charges  of  impropriety  were  well  founded.'' 

Mr.  Mather's  dismbsion  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  Peoember,  1741. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  bo  the  minister  of  a  separM* 
oongregation,  though,  at  his  decease,  most  of  the  members  returned  to 
the  Second  church.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froni 
Harvard  College  in  1773.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1785,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will ;  and  the 
requests  contained  in  it  are  understood  to  have  been  scrupulously  oompUed 
with : — 

**  When,  therefore,  my  body  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb  with  the  remains  of 
my  honoured  father,  and  grandfather,  and  of  many  other  esteemed  relatives, — besides 
my  most  respectable  and  beloved  wife, — I  would  have  only  one  bell  tolled  just  bt 
sun-duwn,  and  that  but  for  five  minutes;  for  I  am  not  willing  that  sick  and  infirm 
sons  should  be  disturbed  with  a  lengthy  noise  at  the  carrying  of  the  body  of 
humiliation  to  the  silent  grave.  And  just  after  the  ceasing  of  the  bell,  I  would  have 
my  body  in  the  coffin  to  be  carried  out  by  porters  of  the  same  clay  with  myself  to  the 
tomb  ready  for  it,  and  only  such  of  my  own  family  as  are  well,  to  follow  iu 
that  they  may  see  where  it  is  deposited,  and  before  night  have  it  properly  enclosed. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  have  no  f\ineral  encomiums." 

He  was  married,  about  the  year  1735,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thoraai 
and  Sarah  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at  least  six 
children.  Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  born  February  13,  1736-37,  was  a  loyal- 
ist, and  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  A  provisioD  ia 
his  father's  will  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  of  a  literary  turn  ;  for,  after 
saying  that  his  valuable  library,  manuscripts,  &c.,  should  remain  as  they 
were,  until  one  of  his  descendants  should  be  a  settled  minister,  and  then  go 
**  for  his  use  and  behoof,"  he  reserved  the  French  works  for  the  ssud  Samuel 
Thomas,  his  second  son,  bom  August  13,  1738,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Regiment,  and  died  at  Nova  Scotia  in  1782.  Increate^  the  tiuid 
son,  and  fourth  child,  bom  September  20, 1741,  was  lost  at  sea.  The  exact 
date  of  Mrs.  Mather's  death  is  not  known ;  though  it  was  before  the  date  ef 
his  wiU,— May  24,  1785. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728.  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  1729.  An  Evay 
oonoeraing  Oratitude,  1732.  Vita  A.  H.  Franokii,  cui  adjecta  est  narralie 
rerum  memorabilium  in  Eoclesiis  Evangelicis  per  Qermaniam,  etc.,  173S. 
An  Apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New  England  ;  with  a  I>i»' 
course  concerning  Congregational  Churches,  1738.  A  Sermon  on  the  deatk 
of  Queen  Caroline,  1738.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1739.  ADiaoom 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  1740.  A  Discourse  on  the 
death  of  the  Prince,  Frederick  Lewis,  1751.     A  Sermon  on  the  deatli  of 
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the  Rev.  William  Welsteed*  and  the  Eev.  Ellis  Gray.t  1753.  A  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  most  venerahle  name  of  Jehovah,  1760.  Convention 
Sermon,  1762.  The  Lord's  prayer:  A  new  attempt  to  recover  the  right 
version  and  genuine  meaning  of  that  prayer,  1766.  A  modest  account  of 
tbe  salutations  in  ancient  times  (anonymous,)  1768.  The  sacred  minister  : 
a  new  Poem,  in  five  parts,  respecting  his  qualification  for  the  ministry  and  his 
life  and  death  in  it.  By  Aurelius  Prudentius  Americanus,  1773.  An  Attempt 
to  show  that  America  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  1773.  All 
men  will  not  be  saved  forever :  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a 
scriptural  doctrine,  and  to  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
*' Salvation  of  all  men,"  1782.  Account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Boston, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newbubtport,  October  17, 1854. 

My  Dear  Sir :  You  doubtless  recollect  that  on  your  late  visit  at  my  bouse,  I 
stated  to  you  that  I  had  both  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  the  Mathers;  and  th^t 
70a  expressed  a  wish  for  such  a  detail  on  the  subject  in  writing  as  my  memory 
might  furnish.  I  now  attempt  a  compliance  with  your  request,  only  regretting 
that  my  statement  must  of  necessity  be  so  meagre. 

The  event  occurred  in  May,  1776.  At  that  time,  my  father  took  his  family  to 
Boston  that,  with  himself,  they  might  receive  the  small  pox  by  inoculation.  The 
malady  was  favourable  with  us  all;  and,  as  our  lodgings  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dr.  Mather's  church,  I  went  on  a  certain  Sabbath  to  hear  him  preach.  Though 
I  was  less  than  five  years  old,  the  scene  appears  to  me  as  real  now  as  if  it  had* 
occurred  but  yesterday.  The  Doctor  appeared  to  me  very  old;  though,  if  his 
biographers  are  correct  in  stating  that  he  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
he  was,  at  this  time,  no  more  than  seventy.  His  enunciation,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  extremely  ungraceful, — ^indeed  scarcely  intelligible.  And  the  fact  is  that  his 
people  having  generally  deserted  him,  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty. 

It  Lb  a  noticeable  fact  that,  though  the  Doctor's  last  publication  was  directed 
against  Universalism,  his  church  was  sold,  soon  after  his  death,  to  an  assemblage 
of  Universalis ts,  who  placed  in  it  the  well  known  John  Murray,  the  apostle  of 
the  doctrine,  and  its  first  preacher  in  New  England. 

As  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mather  is  so  very  limited,  I  beg  to  add 
the  following  brief  extract  from  a  small  work  entitled  ''  The  Mather  family,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  containing  the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  Doctor's  char- 

*  William  Welstbed,  the  son  of  a  magUtrate  in  Boston,  was  born  in  1695;  wasgndnated 
*i  Hanrard  Collejre  in  1716 ;  was  a  Tntor  there  for  sereral  years  oommeneing  with  1720 ;  reoeived  a 
eall  to  settle  at  Weston  in  Angnst,  1722,  which  he  declined ;  was  ordained  as  saooessor  to  Mr. 
Waldnm  in  the  New  Brick  charch,  Boston,  March  27,  1728 ;  receired  Mr.  Ellis  Gray  as  his  eol- 
Ieag;ne  after  about  ten  years;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1753.  aeed  fifty-eight.  His 
death  was  in  oonseoaence  of  a  fit  of  palsy  which  came  upon  him  in  ohnrorh  just  after  the  oom- 
meacement  of  his  nrst  prayer  in  the  morning  serrice.  He  published  the  Election  Sermon, 
1751.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  <<an  excellent  Christian,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
sad  an  exemplary  minister." 

t  Ellis  Gray*  a  native  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Gray,  who  came  in  earir  lifi 
frMB  England  to  this  counti^,  and  was  distingQished  as  a  successful  merchant,  a  public -spirited 
eitiien,  and  a  devout  Christian.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1734;  wa* 
ofdained  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Welsteed,  Sept.  27, 
173s ;  and  died  suddenly  of  palsy  on  the  Lord's  day,  January  7,  1753,  in  the  thirty -seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  design  of  the  institution  of  the  Gospel  minis- 
try,  1741 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thaddeus  Maccarty  at  Kingston,  1742.  The  Rev. 
Chaodler  Bobbins  says  of  him, — "  Mr.  Gray  is  described  as  a  man  of  oandonr,  prudence,  and 
linearity ;  of  solid  judgment  and  warm  heart ;  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  whole  of  his  sacred  ofioe ; 
of  dear  and  pathetic  elocution,  and  of  unoommon  oommand  of  devotional  sentiment  in  hii 
prayen;  honest  and  firm  in  his  principles;  kind  and  obliging  to  all;  and  nnivertally  re^paolad 
by  the  friends  of  piety  and  virtue." 
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•cterj  fts  the  resitit  of  all  the  mformation  he  had  heen  able  to  gain  conoeming 
him: — 

'*  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  piety  and  sound  orthodoxy,  though  not  a 
powerful,  captirating  preacher.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and  his  habitB 
retiring  and  unobtrusive.  *  *  *  He  was  disinclined  to  oontroversy,  tlKMgh 
capable  of  undertaking  it,  whenerer  he  saw  the  interests  of  truth  in  danger." 

Believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  as  ever. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JAMBS  SAVAGE,  LLD. 

Boston,  27  October,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Tou  will  find  in  my  young  friend  Bobbins'  History  of  the 
Second  church  a  better  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
seen.  It  happened  to  me  to  read,  near  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Robbina  was 
a  little  boy,  the  same  records  to  which  he  refers,  relative  to  the  difficulty  between 
Samuel  Mather  and  the  majority  of  his  flock;  and  the  impression  is  very  stroqg 
on  my  mind  that  an  unholy  earnestness  led  to  the  origin  and  ofiering  of  tiie 
charge  of  improper  conduct  against  the  pastor;  and  the  easy  vulgarity  of  one  or 
more  canting  black-guards  or  hUzck-guardeBsett  was  adequate  to  diffuse  the  poison. 
You  know  he  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Hutchinson;  and  I  fear  that  not  a  few 
of  his  hearers  may  have  envied  such  exaltation,  many  years  before  any  actual 
renown  hefd  the  brother-in-law,  but  for  which  the  high  rank  and  fortune  of  the 
father-in-law  furnished  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mather  stood  well  (before,  during,  and  after, 
the  fiery  trial,)  with  the  religious  world,  outside  of  the  Second  church.  In  learn- 
ing he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  his  father,  yet  making  better  use  of  it.  Still, 
there  was  no  doubt  a  disadvantage  in  his  origin  and  connections,  that  derogated 
fh>m  his  usefulness.  A  grandson  of  Increase,  there  may  have  been  those  who 
would  visit  on  his  head  the  revenge  for  overbearing  or  slights  they  had  suffered 
firom  the  imperious  grandsire;  whilst  the  extensive  prejudice  that  existed  againset 
the  father  could  hardly  fail  to  shed  a  dismal  dew  on  the  son's  reputation. 

My  old  friend  Mrs.  Crocker,  dead  many  years  since,  was  daughter  of  Samuel 
Mather,  and  had  many  of  his  books,  of  which  not  a  few  derived  value  from  former 
possession  by  Cotton,  and  even  Increase ;  and  through  her,  Isaiah  Thomas 
obtained  several  very  scarce  works  for  his  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester. 
The  kind  hearted  old  lady  aided  Dr.  Eliot  and  almost  every  body  dse  with  rac^ 
lections  of  the  days  of  old. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient, 

JAMES  SAVAGE- 
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NOAH  HOBART  * 

1783—1778. 

Noah  Hobabt  was  bom  at  Hingham,  January  12, 1706.  He  was  a  son 
of  David  Hobart,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  town.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  February  7,  1733. 

Within  a  few  yeart^  after  his  settlement,  a  controversy  arose  in  Fairfield 
county  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  in  consequence  of  what  the  Congre- 
gationalists  considered  the  extravagant  claims  of  some  df  the  Episcopal 
missionaries.  In  this  controversy  Mr.  Hobart  enlisted  with  great  vigour. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  vin- 
dication of  tho  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  which  drew  from  Mr. 
Wetmorc,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  an  able  and  spirited  reply  in  vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  had  for  his  opponents 
not  only  Mr.  Wetmore,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Beach;  and  Mr.  Caner, — all 
justly  reckoned  among  the  lights  of  that  day.  He  contended  that  it  was  in 
no  wise  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  conform  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  join  the  Epis^ 
copal  communion ;  and  that  for  members  of  the  New  England  churches  to 
separate  from  those  churches,  was  schismatic  and  therefore  unlawful.  He 
also  animadverted  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  what  he  pronounced  to  be  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  its  missionaries.  The  pamphlets  which  he  published  in  connec- 
tion with  this  controversy  are  still  extant ;  and  they  display  a  degree  of 
skill  and  acumen  that  mark  their  author  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  hit 
time. 

Mr.  Hobart  continued  in  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
bis  office  forty  years.  The  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death,  he 
preached  twice,  and  with  more  than  his  accustomed  animation.  He  contan- 
ued  in  his  usual  health  until  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  following,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which,  before  the  next  Sabbath,  closed  hit 
earthly  existence.  In  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  he  exhibited  the 
utmost  composure, — which  was  evidently  the  effect  of  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  conversed  with  great  freedom, 
and  in  a  most  consoling  manner,  with  his  family  and  friends,  just  before  he 
expired ;  and  when  one  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  remarked  to  him  that  be 
was  going  to  receive  his  reward, — **I  am  going,"  said  he,  **  I  trust  to 
receive  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ."  Scarcely  had  these  words 
passed  from  his  lips,  when  it  was  pereeived  that  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  died 
Deoember  6, 1773^  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Noah  Welles  of  Stamford,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hobart  lived  to  bury  two  wives,  eight  children,  and  a  thousand  and 
ninety-three  parishioners.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  September  22, 
1735,  was  Ellen  Sloss.  His  widow  died  at  Plymouth,  July,  1798,  aged 
i>ii|ety-two«    He  was  her  third  husband  and  she  his  third  wife.    One  son,- 
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John  Sloss,  suTvived  him  many  years :  he  was  one  of  the  Juci^es  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States ;  and 
afterwards  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  New  York, — a  highly  respeei- 
able  and  worthy  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hobart's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Noah  Welles,  1747.  A  serious  Address  to  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  separation  in  New  England,  1748.  A  Sermon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  1750.  A  second  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
separation  in  New  England,  1751.  Principles  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  &c.,  1754.  A  Vindication  of  the  piece  entitled,  The  Principles 
of  Congregational  Churches,  &c.,  applied  to  the  case  of  the  late  ordination 
at  Wallingford,  occasioned  by  remarks  made  thereon  by  Mr.  Hart,  1761. 
A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  Isaac  Frazier,  1768. 

Dr.  D wight,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  contemporary  with 
Mr.  Hobart,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him  :  — 

^*  He  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  distinction.  He  had  a  mind  of  greit 
acuteness  and  discernment;  was  a  laborious  student;  was  extensively  learned, 
especially  in  History  and  Theology ;  adorned  the  doctrine  which  he  profesMd  by 
an  exemplary  li(\>;  and  was  holden  in  high  veneration  for  his  wisdom  and  Tirtue. 
Among  the  American  writers  of  the  last  century,  not  one  has,  I  believe,  handled  the 
subject  of  Presbyterian  ordination  with  more  ability  or  success." 
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MATHER  BYLES,  D.  D  * 

1733—1788. 

Mather  Btles  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  26, 1706.  He  was  deseended 
in  both  lines  from  respectable  families.  His  father  emigrated  from  SnglnMl 
to  this  country,  and  died  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  Hii 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather.  He  eaiiy 
gave  indications  of  a  taste  for  literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Hanrard 
College  in  1725.  Having  devoted  considerable  time  to  his  stndies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  he  commenced  preaching  ;  and  so  acceptable  were  hit 
services  that  he  received  a  call  from  the  HoUis  Street  church, Boston,  to 
its  first  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  his  ordination  took  place 
her  20,  1733.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npoa 
by  Aberdeen  College  in  1766. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  he  became  extensively  known,  espcei- 
ally  for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste,  and  for  his  indoftiitable  wit,  wbieli 
forsook  him  not  even  upon  his  death  bed.  He  had  also  no  inconsideraUe 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  the  few  sermons  of  his  that  remain  ta 
ptiDt,  show  that  he  well  deserved  it.  Nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  le 
affect  unfavourably  his  relation  to  his  people,  until  about  the  time  of  tbe 
Hevolutionary  war,  when  the  open  and  indiscriminate  avowal  of  his  lory 
principles,  brought  him  into  collision  with  a  large  portion,  not  only  of  hb 
own  society,  but  of  the  community  at  large  in  which  he  resided.  Tbon^ 
he  never  introduced  his  political  opinions  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  enlinly 
unreserved  in  the  expression  of  them  out  of  it :  in  the  censures  whidb  he 
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• 
imli  oat  upon  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance,  he  spared  neither  friends  nor 
foes  ;  and  no  one  of  his  talents  was  brought  into  exercise  in  this  cause  more 
effeotivelj,  than  his  prodigious  power  of  sarcasm.  The  consequence  was 
that,  in  1776,  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dissolved ;  and,  in 
May,  1777,  he  was  denounced  in  town  meetmg  as  an  enemj  to  his  country, 
and  afterwards  was  tried  before  a  special  court.  The  charges  preferred 
against  him  were,  )hat  he  prayed  for  the  King,  and  that  he  remained  in 
town  during  the  seige,  and  received  the  visits  of  the  British  officers.  He 
ifsfl  sentenced  to  be  confined  with  his  family  on  board  a  guard  ship,  and  to 
be  sent  with  them  to  England ,  but,  when  the  matter  came  before  the  Board 
of  War,  he  was  treated  respectfully,  and  was  ordered  only  to  be  confined 
for  a  short  time  to  his  own  house.  ,  During  the  time  that  this  latter  sentence 
took  effect,  he  had  a  sentinel  placed  over  him,  who  was  walking  constantly 
before  his  door ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  Pr.  persuaded  the  sentinel  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  him,  promising  that  he  would  take  his  place.  Accordingly, 
he  shouldered  his  musket,  and  performed  the  sentinel's  service  during  his ' 
absence,  keeping  guard  over  himself,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the 
passers  by.  He  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  after  a  few  weeks,  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  guard ;  but  the  guard  was  afterwards  replaced,  and  soon  after 
again  dismissed.  In  reference  to  these  circumstances  he  remarked  that  he 
had  been  yarded,  re^guarded  and  dis^regarded.  He  never  afterwards 
aasatned  any  pastoral  charge,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, and  for  several  of  his  last  years  was  sinking  under  bodily  infirmity. 
He  iras  aeized  with  paralysis  in  1783 ;  and  died  July  5,  1788,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  Just  before  he  expired,  his  intimate  friend.  Bishop  Parker, 
called  to  see  him ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  room  and  approached  the  bed  side 
of  the  dying  man,  the  Dr.,  by  lifting  his  finger,  signified  that  he  wished  him 
to  bend  over  and  place  his  ear  near  to  his«  lips, — which  the  Bishop  accord- 
iof^y  did.  With  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  the  Dr.  said, — **  I  have 
almost  got  to  that  world  where  there  are  no  bishops."  Said  the  Bishop  in 
reply,  **  I  hoped,  Dr.,  that  you  were  going  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  soab." 

In  person,  Dr.  Byles  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  com- 
manding in  his  appearance.  His  voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful, 
and  his  manner  of  address,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  highly  popular. 
His  literary  merit  gave  him  considerable  distinction,  even  in  England  :  Pope, 
Lansdowne,  and  Watts,  were  among  his  correspondents.  Pope  sent  him  a 
Hplendid  quarto  copy  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  Dr.  Watts  sent  him  his  works 
ns  they  were  successively  published.  These  memorials  are  stUl  preserved 
with  reverential  care  by  his  descendants. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character  was  his  exuberant  and 
cxhaustless  wit.  This  was  often  exercised  without  much  discrimination'; 
and,  though  it  gained  him  many  a  laugh,  it  lost  him  msLny  a  friend.  The 
following  anecdotes,  most  of  them  contained  in  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  may 
Kcnre  to  illustrate  this  striking  peculiarity. 

Directly  opposite  to  his  house,  at  the  angle  of  Nassau  street,  which  was 
formerly  without  pavement,  there  was  a  bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It 
happened  one  day  that  two  of  the  select  men  who  had  the  care  of  the 
slieets,  driving  in  a  chaise,  stuck  fast  in  this  hole,  and  were  obliged  to  get 
onl  in  the  mud  to  endeavour  to  extricate  their  vehicle.  Dr.  Byles  came  ont, 
tad  making  ihem  a  req»eotfiil  bow,  aaid^ — "  Qentlemen,  I  have  ofteft- 
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oomplaiDed  to  yea  of  this  nuisanoe,  without  any  attention  being  paid  id  h, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this  matter  now/* 

In  the  year  1780,  a  most  extraordinary  obscurity  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
on  a  particular  day,  which  is  always  designated  as  '*  the  dark  day."  What* 
ever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  it  excited  great  speculation,  and,  for  the 
time,  no  inconsiderable  alarm.  A  lady,  who  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
with  the  Doctor,  sent  her  servant  to  inquire  of  him  how  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon was  to  be  accounted  for, — whether  he  really  believed  that  the  last 
day  had  come.  **  Give  my  compliments  to  your  mistress,*'  said  he,  '*ami 
tell  her  that  I  am  ju8t  as  much  in  the  dark  as  she  is.*' 

A  ship  from  Loudon  brought  out  three  hundred  street  lamps  for  the  town 
of  Boston.  It  happened  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  female  neighbour,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  New'Light^  with  a  weak  mind  and  whining  manner,  caUed 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Doctor.  Not  being  particularly  desiroos  to 
detain  his  visitor,  he  soon  asked  in  a  tone  fitted  to  awaken  euriooty, 
whether  she  had  heard  the  news.  '^  No,  dear  Doctor,"  said  she, — *^  what 
news?  "  *'  Why  three  hundred  NetD- Lights  have  come  over  in  a  ship  that 
arrived  this  morning  from  London."  '*  Bless  me,  I  had  not  heard  of  it." 
**  Yes,  and  the  selectmen  have  wisely  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons  i 
diately."  He  accomplished  his  object ;  for  she  immediately  hurried 
to  make  further  inquiries. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Prince,  the  minister  of  the  Old  South  ehareh,  hitd 
engaged,  as  Dr.  B.  supposed,  to  preach  for  him  Sabbath  afternoon  ;  and  the 
Dr.'s  understanding  of  the  case  was  that  they  were  to  meet  in  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  B.  accordingly  went  at  the  usual  hour  of  service,  but  Mr.  P.  had  not 
come.  With  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  be  there  in  a  few 
moments,  and  unwilling  that  itte  commencement  of  the  service  should  be 
delayed,  he  began  it  himself;  and  had  actually  proceeded  as  &r  as  the 
sermon,  when  Mr.  Prince  was  still  among  the  missing.  He  then  aroae, 
opened  his  Bible,  and  told  his  congregation  how  he  had  been  disappointed 
in  respect  to  his  brother  Prince ;  and  as  he  had  no  sermon  with  him, 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  retire  without  at  least  a  word  of 
he  would  address  them  for  a  few  moments  on  an  appropriate  passage  wbiek 
they  would  find  in  the  3d  verse  of  the  146th  Psalm, — «*  Put  not  your  trust 
in  Princes,*^ 

His  preaching  was  generally  solemn  and  impressive,  though  it  was 
sionally  marred,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  anecdote  just  related,  by 
unseasonable  sallies  of  wit.  On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  preach  polities, 
he  replied,  **  I  have  thrown  up  four  breastworks,  behind  which  I  have 
entrenched  myself, — neither  of  which  can  be  foroed.  In  the  first  plaee,  I 
do  not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  second  place  you  all  do, — every  man  wad 
mother's  son  of  you ;  In  the  third  place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week — 
pray  let  one  day  out  of  seven  be  devoted  to  religion ;  and  in  the  fourth  plaae, 
I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Give  me  say 
subject  to  preach  upon  of  more  consequence  than  the  truths  I  bring  to  yoa, 
and  I  will  preach  it  on  the  next  Sabbath." 

That  Dr.  Byles'  wit  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  sometiBias  veny 
serious,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter  which  he  addressed  to  kii 
nephew,  Mr.  Jeremy  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Belknap,  who  had  asked  his 
counsel,  in  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  deprssfiaon.  The.  letter,  writAeo  « 
1765,  is  preserved  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  by  his 
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**  My  Dmt  Child:  It  U  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  sorrow  that  I  read  your  let* 
ter.  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  great  care  not  to  enter  the  ministry  in  a  state  of  unre- 
newed nature ;  and  I  am  grieved  at  your  censure  upon  yourself.  It  is  impossible  for 
your  uncle  to  write  particularly  to  so  general  a  state  of  the  case ;  but  I  wish  I  could 
have  a  personal  conference  with  you.  That  Divinity  is  undoubtedly  true  which  Dr. 
Sewall  gave  you. — '  He  that  consents  to  be  saved  by  Christ  in  his  own  way,  has  saving 
ikith.'  'He  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  has  a  right  to  the  Lord's 
table.'  Nor  have  you  informed  me  how  you  are  certain  this  was  not  your  case.  Per- 
haps you  are  conscious  to  the  prevailing  power  of  some  temptation,  which  yet  you 
abhor,  and  pray  and  watch  against.  But  while  your  sin  really  is  your  burthen,  the 
way  to  obtain  strength  under  it  certainly  is  not  to  turn  your  bacic  upon  the  Lord's 
table.  God,  who  sees  your  infirmities,  sees  also  your  resistance,  your  agonies,  your 
repentances.  But  I  talk  at  random.  Could  I  see  you,  I  might  perhaps  speak  more 
to  the  purpose. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  regards  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  'Tis  what  you 
eboose.  And  why  do  you  choose  itt  Perhaps  answering  this  very  question  to  your* 
self  may  relieve  your  anxious  heart. 

*'May  God  bless  you,  my  son,  and  sanctify  and  comfort  you;  and  introduce  yon 
with  the  noblest  preparation  Into  the  ministry. 

^'  So  prays  your  affectionate 

'•M.  BYLES." 

Dr.  Byles  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  niece  of  Governor 
Beleher,  and  his  second  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tailer.  His 
son.  Mat  her  t  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1751,  and  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1757. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1768,  having  become  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  inducted  into  office,  as  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston. 
Here  he  continued  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties  till  April,  1775,  when 
he  aeoepted  an  invitation  to  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was 
there,  however,  but  a  short  time ;  for  in  1776,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
strong  loyal  sentiments,  he  left  the  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
time  in  Halifax.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished.  After  the  war, 
he  was  settled  as  both  Rector  and  Chaplain,  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  died  March  12,  1814.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at 
New  London,  1760.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1770.  Dr.  Byles'  two  daughters  lived 
and  died  in  the  old  family  mansion  at  Boston  :  the  one  deceased  in  1835 ; 
the  other  in  1837.  They  remained  true  to  their  loyal  principles  till  the 
dose  of  life, — acknowledging  no  allegiance  except  to  the  British  Sovereign. 
Their  house  was  full  of  antique  curiosities  and  memorials  of  their  loyalty. 
They  seemed  to  live  chiefly  amidst  recollections  of  the  palmy  days  of  their 
aoquaintance  with  General  Howe,  Lord  Percy,  and  other  British  officers, 
and  talked  with  huge  self-complacency  of  their  having  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  some  of  these  distinguished  men,  on  Boston  Common.  They  would 
never  consent  either  to  sell  their  house  or  have  it  altered ;  and  when  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  public  improvements,  that  part  of  it 
should  be  removed,  they  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege,  which 
they  could  oppose  only  with  unavailing  remonstrances.  The  elder  sister 
felt  the  shock  so  deeply,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  hasten* 
ed  her  departure  from  the  world.  *'  That,"  said  the  survivor, — *Hhat  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  living  in  a  Republic.  Had  we  been  living  under  a 
King,  he  would  have  cared  nothing  about  our  little  property,  and  we  could 
bav6  enjoyed  it  in  our  own  way  as  long  as  we  lived.  But,"  continued  she, 
**  there  is  one  comfort, — ^tbat  there  is  not  a  creature  in  the  States  that  will 
be  any  better  for  what  we  shall  leave  behind  us.*'  And  she  was  true  to  her 
word  i  for  the  eetaie  all  passed  into  the  possession  of  relatives  in  the  Prov* 
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inoee.  On  the  aocession  of  William  lY.  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  sisters, 
who  had  known  the  sailor  King  during  the  Revolution,  addressed  to  him  a 
congratulatory  epistle,  assuring  him  that  the  family  of  Dr.  Byles  never  had 
renounced,  and  never  would  renounce,  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
Dr.  Byles  published  a  number  of  popular  Essays  in  the  New  England 
Weekly  Journal,  which  are  marked  by  one  of  the  letters  composing  the 
word  Celoiza;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  George  I.  and  the  accession  of 
George  II.,  1727 ;  an  Elegy  addressed  to  Governor  Belcher  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  1732  ;  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  Governor  Beloher  on 
the  death  of  his  lady,  1736 ;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  1738 ; 
Poems:  The  Conflagration;  The  God  of  Tempest  and  Earthquake,  1744. 
He  published  also  a  Sermon  on  the  character  of  the  perfect  and  upright 
man,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Conversion,  1732; 
a  Sermon  entitled  '*  The  flourish  of  the  annual  Spring,"  1739;  Artillery 
Election  Sermon,  1740 ;  a  Sermon  on  setting  our  affections  on  things  above, 
1740;  a  Sermon  on  the  glorious  rest  of  Heaven,  1745;  a  Sermon  before  an 
execution,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Dummer,  1752 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Earthquake, 
1755;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  New  London,  1757 ;  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  1760 ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Dummer,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
present  vileness  of  the  body,  and  its  future  glorious  change,  (second  edition,) 
1771. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

Str^cubb,  April  12,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  The  parents  of  my  father,  the  late  Joseph  May,  Esq.  of  Bostoa, 
lived  at  the  South  end  of  the  city,  not  far  from  Dr.  Byles'  residence.  They  wen 
not  members  of  the  church  to  which  he  ministered,  but  always  treated  him,  and 
instructed  their  children  to  treat  him,  respectfully,  because  he  was  a  neighbour 
and  a  minister.  My  father  went  to  his  house  frequently,  and  took  pleasure  in 
paying  him  such  attentions  as  a  lad  could  render.  He  treasured  up  many  of  his 
witticisms,  and  occasionally  repeated  them.  But  I  find  that  most  of  them  have 
escaped  my  memory,  excepting  those  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  preserved  in  his  Life 
of  Otis. 

Mr.  Tudor  states  that  '*  in  1776  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dis- 
solved." My  father, — then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  the  only  witness  of  the 
last  interview  which  the  Doctor  had  with  his  church.  I  have  so  often  listowd 
to  the  account  of  what  he  then  saw  and  heard,  that  I  have  a  very  vivid  pera^ 
tion  of  the  scene.  It  took  place  in  the  first  meeting  house  that  was  biult  npoa 
the  spot  where  the  Hollis  street  church  now  stands.  During  the  occupancy  of 
Boston  by  the  British  troops,  this  church  had  been  used  as  a  barrack.  The  pews 
had  been  torn  up  and  piled  away  in  one  of  the  galleries,  to  be  used  for  fid  as 
occasion  might  require.  A  box  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  pipe  of 
which  went  up  perpendicularly  through  the  roof.  The  floor  had  been  Littered 
.  all  over  with  straw,  some  of  which  remained  scattered  about;  although  the 
house  had  been  put  in  some  order  for  the  important  occasion  to  which  ray  narra- 
tive refers. 

Dr.  Byles,  as  Mr.  Tudor  states,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Revo- 
lutionists by  his  obvious  inclination  to  the  side  of  the  King  of  Snglaad.  Hb 
unpopularity  on  this  account  quickened  the  perceptions  of  the  people,  so  tlMl 
they  discerned  in  his  life  and  conversation  much  that  was  unbecoming  in  a 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  his  parishioners  that»as 
as  practicable,  measures  should  be  taken  to  dismiss  him.    Acoordim^y,  after  Iks 
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eiiy  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  the  people  had  returned  from  the 
country  towns  to  which  they  had  fled,  and  begun  to  "  put  things  to  rights,"  the 
members  of  the  church  in  Hollis  street  mustered  themselyes,  and  prepared  to 
deal  with  their  minister,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound.  Notice  was  given  that,  on 
a  certain  day,  the  church  would  meet  their  pastor,  and  show  cause  why  a  mutual 
council  should  be  called  to  dissolve  the  relation  of  the  parties. 

My  father  went  to  the  meeting  house  at  the  time  appointed,  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  should  transpire.  The  scene  was  a  desolate  one.  Nothing  was  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  but  the  pulpit  and  the  stove.  The  male  members  of  the 
church  were  already  assembled,  and  seated  in  one  of  the  galleries,  awaiting  in 
silence,  and  some  evident  trepidation,  the  approach  of  the  great  man  against 
whom  they  were  to  "  prefer  charges."  In  due  time,  the  door  opened  slowly, 
and  Dr.  Byles  entered  the^  house  with  an  imposing  solemnity  of  manner.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  ample  flowing  robes  and  bands,  under  a  Aill  bush  wig  that 
had  been  recently  powdered,  surmounted  by  a  large  three-cornered  hat.  He 
walked  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit  with  a  long  and  measured  tread,  ascended 
the  stairs,  hung  his  hat  upon  the  p^,  and  seated  himself.  After  a  few  moments, 
be  turned  with  a  portentous  air  towards  the  gallery  where  his  accusers  sat,  and 
said, — ''  If  ye  have  aught  to  communicate,  say  on." 

Then  arose  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature  and 
feeble  voice;  and,  having  unfolded  a  manuscript,  commenced  reading — "The 
church  of  Christ  in  Hollis  street" — *'  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.  in  his  deep  toned, 
sonorous  voice.  The  deacon  raised  his  voice  and  began  again — "  The  church  of 
Christ  in  Hollis  street" — "  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.,  in  a  higher  key.  The  little 
man  in  the  gallery  exerted  himself  to  throw  out  his  voice  with  more  force,  and 
read  the  third  time  the  same  words.  '*  Louder,"  shouted  the  Dr.,  *'  Louder,  I 
say."  At  this  the  deacon  strained  himself  to  the  utmost;  and  trembling  with 
the  effort  and  with  dread  of  the  angry  man  who  sat  before  him,  proceeded  to 
read  specifications  of  unministerial  and  otherwise  improper  conduct  alleged  by 
the  church  against  their  pastor.  When  the  third  or  fourth  had  been  read.  Dr. 
Byles  rose  and  shouted  out  upon  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice, — *'  'Tis  false; 
'tis  false;  'tis  false;  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  Hollis  street  knows  that  'tis 
false."  At  the  same  moment,  seizing  his  hat,  he  planted  it  upon  his  head, 
descended  hastily  from  the  pulpit,  and  walked  out  of  the  church  never  to  enter 
it  again;  leaving  the  deacon  and  the  members  to  manage  the  matter  in  their  own 
way  and  their  own  time. 

I  will  add  two  or  three  other  anecdotes  concerning  Dr.  Byles,  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  my  father,  of  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  made  no  record. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  that  first  came  to  Boston,  Dr. 
Byles  was  riding  by  the  common  on  which  they  were  encamped.  *'  So,  so," 
said  he  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  "  I  perceive  the  American  griev- 
ances are  re-ddressed."  "  Ah,"  replied  his  companion,  "  that  won't  do.  Dr., 
you  have  a  double  d  there."  "  Well,"  cried  the  Dr.,  "  I  have  a  right  to  the 
double  D,  and  have  had  this  ten  years." 

You  may  remember  the  lower  tier  of  the  windows  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston 
are  but  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  upper  tier.  The  church  was  erected  at  a 
time  when  the  prejudices  against  Episcopalians  were  very  bitter,  and  the  style 
of  the  building  was  not  a  little  ridiculed.  Dr.  Byles  was  passing  by  one  day 
with  a  friend — "  Ho,"  cried  the  Dr.,  pointing  to  the  low  windows,  "  I  had 
beard  that  the  English  Church  was  furnished  with  canons;  but  I  did  not  know 
before  that  it  also  had  port  holes." 

Joseph  Green,  Esq.  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Byles,  and  a  rival  both  in  wit 
and  poetry.  I  have,  in  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  my  father,  several  of  Mr. 
Green's  effusions,  some  of  which  are  pretty  good.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr. 
Byles  that,  if  he  dared  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  would  become  an  Episcopalian. 
Tbk  tannt  Green  sometimes  would  throw  at  him.    On  one  occasion,  Dr.  Byles 
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Tontured  to  go  by  packet  from  Boston  to  Nova  Sootia.  He  retomed 
delighted  with  his  adyenture,  and  poured  out  his  emotions  in  a  "  Hjmn  to  be 
pung  at  sea.'*  It  was  by  no  means  without  poetic  and  devotional  merit*  But 
Joseph  Qreen  seized  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  satire,  and  wrote  a  parody,  excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  which  greatly  provoked  Dr.  Byles,  and  called  out  a  parody  of 
the  parody.  My  father  used  to  repeat  all  three  of  these  poetic  effusions;  bat  I 
fear  they  are  now  lost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Trot,  March  14,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  I  received  your  letter,  asking  for  something  by  whicli  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  my  witty  predecessor,  Dr.  Byles,  I  have  fallen,  in  my 
newspaper  reading,  upon  the  enclosed  anecdotes,*  which,  supposing  that  they 
would  be  quite  in  your  line,  I  cut  out  and  herewith  enclose  to  you. 

One  of  the  witticisms  which  has  come  down  to  this  generation  from  the  Dr., 
was  connected  with  the  very  *'  guard  "  of  which  the  accompanying  scvmp 
speaks.  While  that  guard  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Dr.'s  house,  some  viator 
asked  him  what  that  was  standing  out  there  so  patiently, — "  0,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  that's  en  observe-a-tory." 

During  the  trial  to  which  the  enclosed  refers,  one  of  his  parishioners  whose 
Christian  name  was  Ehetif  but  who  was  familiarly  called  Ehby,  and  who  withal 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  was  giving  in  his  testi- 
mony; and,  not  speaking  very  audibly,  the  party  on  trial,  putting  up  his  hand 
back  of  his  ear,  and  leaning  forward  as  if  a  little  deaf,  asked  with  great  gravity, 
"  What  docs  that  Ebby^unce  (evidence)  say  ?" 

The  first  President  Adams  gave  me,  one  day  that  I  was  dining  with  him,  cmt 
of  the  old  Dr.'s  pastoral  salutations,  which  I  will  give  you  and  close.  CiJIiog 
upon  one  of  his  parish,  who  was  suffering  from  small  pox,  but  able  to  sit  up  in 
his  bed,  the  good  Dr.,  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  gave  him,  in  Latin,  the 
salutation,  ^' Peace  be  with  you;"  but  giving  the  first  vowel  the  sound  of 
the  broad  English  a  as  in  hall,  and  the  second  vowel  the  continental  sound,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  patient,  made  it,  "  pox  take  'em," — (pax  te  cum.) 

Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  that  will  do.     Peace  be  with  you,  and  believe  ac. 

Your  friend  and  fellow  servant, 

JOHN  PIERPONT. 

*  The  nme  given  by  Tndor. 
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JONATHAN  TODD  * 

1733—1791. 

Jonathan  Todd  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Morrison)  Todd, 
lod  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  March  20,  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1732.  Ho  oommenced  preaching  after  studying  Theology  a  few 
months,  and  in  May,  1733,  was  invited  to  preach  with  reference  to  a  settle- 
ment, at  East  Guilford,  Conn.  On  the  27th  of  August,  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  there ;  and,  on  the  17  th  of  September,  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  24th  of  October  following, — the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes  of  New  Haven.  The  church  and 
society  of  which  he  took  charge,  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart. 

The  years  1750  and  1751  formed  a  melancholy  period  in  Mr.  Todd's  min- 
istry, on  account  of  a  distressing  pestilence  that  prevailed  among  his  people, 
and  swept  away  a  large  number  of  his  most  substantial  friends  and  support- 
ers. The  burden  of  labour  and  affliction  that  rested  upon  him  during  this 
period,  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Todd  had  an  important  part  in  the  famous  controversy  that  took 
place  in  1758,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Dana  at  Wal- 
lingford.  Not  only  was  he  a  member  of  the  council  that  ordained  him,  but 
he  subsequently  published,  in  a  large  pamphlet,  a  "  Narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings "  in  reference  to  it ;  and  afterwards,  a  '*  Defence**  of  his  **  Narrative^' 
in  reply  to  '*  Serious  Remarks  "  which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Eells.t  These  pamphlets  are  able,  and  spirited,  and  exhibit  great 
seal  for  the  perfect  independence  of  the  churches. 

Mr.  Todd  continued  his  labours,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  He  outlived  all  in  his  parish  who  were  heads  of  families  when 
he  was  ordained ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  held  the  sacred  office 
longer  than  any  other  person,  then  living  in  the  State.  He  exhibited  great 
tranquillity  during  his  decline,  and  was  found  waiting  in  joyful  hope  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  He  died  at  East  Guilford,  February  24,  1791,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry. 
Hia  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Fowler  t  of  Guilford  ; 
and,  on  the  two  succeeding  Sabbaths,  sermons  having  reference  to  his  death, 
were  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Devotion  of  Saybrook,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Todd  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Couch  of  Fair^ 
field,  Conn.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.     They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Todd  published  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Young  people  warned,"  1740 ; 
Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1749 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 

•  Fowler'i  Fun.  Serm.— Elltott*B  New  Tear's  Serm.— MSS.  from  ooU»t«ral  reUtivM. 

t  Edward  Eells  wu  a  ion  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eellf  of  Soitnate,  Man. ;  was  giadvated 
at  Hairard  Colieire  in  1733 ;  wae  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohuroh  in  Middletown,  Goon.,  Sept.  t, 
1738;  and  died  Got.  12,  1776,  aged  lixty-four.  He  published  the  Connecticut  Election  8«r- 
mon,  1767,  and  a  pamphlet  or  two  in  connection  with  the  famous  Wallingford  controTerrr. 

t  Amos  Fowler  was  a  native  of  Guilford;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763;  was 
ordaiDed  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rugeles  of  the  Fint  ohuroh  in  QnUford,  June 
3,  1758;  and  died  Feb.  10, 1800,  aged  seyenty-two.  Besides  the  Sermon  St  Mr.  Todd's  ftuM- 
lal,  be  published  one  at  the  ordination  of  Timothy  Stone,  1767. 
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NathaDiel  Chaoncy,  1756 ;  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  chnreb  ia 
Wallingford,  1759  ;  Reply  to  Bells'  Remarks  on  the  above,  1760  ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles,  1770 ;  a  Sermon  on  die 
death  of  Timothy  Hill,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Amanda  Bed- 
field,  1783. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  D.  FIELD,  D.  D. 

SrocKBaiDOE,  October  8, 18&1. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminiscences, 
was  the  minister  of  my  native  parish  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  He  baptised  mc 
in  infancy,  and  catechised  me  in  childhood;  and  though  he  died  before  I  readied 
mature  years,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  appearance,  and  I  believe  a  tol- 
erably correct  impression  of  his  character.  I  may  add,  that  there  was  a  more 
than  common  intimacy  between  him  and  my  father's  family,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  related  to  my  mother. 

I  remember  him  only  as  an  old  man ;  but  he  retained  his  faculties  to  an  nneom- 
mon  degree,  and  his  frame  was  very  little  bowed  by  age.  He  was  of  a  more 
than  commonly  spare  habit,  had  a  dark  hazel,  but  bright,  eye,  and  a  countenance 
by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  yet  specially  marked  by  benignant  and 
generous  feeling.  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  was  pronoonced 
by  President  Stiles,  than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  could  hardly  be  found, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  of  his  day.  Nor  were  his  literary 
acquisitions  confined  to  the  languages  merely — ^in  history  and  other  kindred 
branches,  few  clergymen  of  Connecticut  probably  could  compare  with  him.  As 
a  preacher,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  among  his  brethren;  though  I 
think,  if  there  was  any  prominent  fault  in  his  sermons,  it  was  a  lack  of  diivct- 
ness.  This  remark,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  sustained  by  an  examination  of  his 
printed  discourses,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  still  extant;  and 
yet  these  discourses  cannot  be  read  by  pious  and  earnest  persons,  without  profit. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  stricter  school  of  Calvinists,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  properly  speaking,  he  was  a  Calvinist.  He  was  involved  in  the  (amoui 
Wallingford  controversy  respecting  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  and  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  it,  rendered  himself  somewhat  obnoxious  to  some  of  his  Calvin- 
istic  brethren;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  misgivings,  in  the  review,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  course  which  he  adopted.  He  evidently  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  religion,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church, — a  correct  and  godly  man,  speak  of  the  great  joy  which  Mr. 
Todd  manifested,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  and  some 
others  were  the  subjects  of  serious  impressions.  He  exhibited  great  lovdineas  ia 
his  private  intercourse,  and  was,  I  believe,  very  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  sagacity.  He  was 
extensively  known,  and  highly  respected,  as  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the 
«Ute. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  D.  FIELD. 
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ROBERT  BRECK,  2d  * 

1733—1784. 

Robert  Breck  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Roberi  Breck  of  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  and  was  bom  July  25,  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1730,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  He  is  supposed  to  have  stud- 
ied Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  preach- 
er, first,  about  the  close  of  1733  or  the  beginning  of  1734,  at  Scotland,  a 
parish  of  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  seems  to  have  supplied  the  pulpit  a 
considerable  time.  In  May,  1734,  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  their 
former  pastor, — the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer,t —  the  first  parish  in  Springfield 
applied  to  Mr.  Breck  to  preach  with  reference  to  settlement.  Shortly  after 
he  commenced  his  labours  among  them,  reports  unfavourable  to  his  character, 
particularly  his  orthodoxy,  reached  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers ; 
and,  upon  making  inquiry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  (afterwards  President)  Clap, 
then  of  Windham, — who  was  referred  to  as  authority  in  the  case,  they 
received  such  confirmation  of  the  reports  as  led  them  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  advise  the  people  of  Springfield  to  choose  him  for 
their  pastor;  and,  if  they  should,  that  they  could  not  assist  in  ordaining 
bira.  Their  scruples  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Breck  by  one  or  more  of 
their  number ;  and  they  were  not  unkuown  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  parish ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  15th  of  August  following,  the  parish  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.  He  wa^  not,  however,  satisfied  with  their  proposals ;  and,  as 
they  were  not  disposed  to  amend  them  in  accommodation  to  his  wishes,  the 
treaty,  for  that  time,  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Breck  left  them.  Some  individ- 
uals in  the  parish,  apprehending  that  an  undue  influence  adverse  to  Mr. 
Ikock,  had  been  exerted  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  moved  in  favour  of 
repeating  the  call  to  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1735,  the 
call  was  actually  renewed,  though  the  terms  of  it  seem  to  have  remained  the 
same.  Ho  then  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  and  was  ordained  July  26, 
1736,  being  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  age.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Hampshire  Association  earnestly  opposed  the  ordination,  on  the  ground  not 
only  of  laxness  in  religious  doctrine,  but  of  alleged  improprieties  of  con- 
duct ;  while  a  portion  of  the  church  and  society  remonstrated  against  it  as 
an  irregular  and  unchristian  procedure.  So  great  was  the  opposition 
among  both  the  ministers  and  the  people,  that  the  council,  when  they  first 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  him,  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed ; 
and  the  ordination  was  actually  put  off" ;  and,  even  during  the  time  of  their 
first  session,  he  was  arrested  by  a  civil  officer,  and  carried  to  Connecticut 
*Uo  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  him."  The  clergymen 
who  composed  the  council  that  finally  ordained  him,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
William  Cooper,  William  Welsteed,  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  Boston^  the 

*  lAthrop'i  Fun.  Serm.— Osjsood*!  Hist.  DIm. — Verbal  oommnnioation  from  Dr.  Lathn^. 

t  Damikl  Brsvbbwu  a  nattTe  of  Roxbury,  and  waa  the  son  of  Daniel  Brewer>  who  iaiaJA 
to  haTO  been  bom  in  England.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CollcJge  in  1687 ;  was  ordained 
paetorof  the  chnroh  in  Springfield,  May  16,  1694;  and  died  Nor.  5,  1733,  in  the  aixty-iiztli 
year  of  hie  age.  Ho  puoliehed  a  Sermon  entitled  <<Qod'shelp  to  be  sought  in  tame  of  was 
with  a  due  aente  of  the  ranity  of  what  help  man  oao  aflbid,"  1724. 
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lUv.  William  Cooke  of  Sudbury,*  the  Rev.  William  Williamst  of  Hatfield, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadlcy,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion  of  Soffield, 
and  the  Rev.  W^illiam  Randt  of  Sunderland.  The  sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  was  published. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  that  were  made 
against  Mr.  Brock, — such  as  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination^  of 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  of  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to 
salvation,  with  the  creed  which  he  presented  to  the  ordaining  council ;  and 
perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  with  hit 
creed  his  own  prcvioud  admissions,  or  his  subsequent  acknowledged  views. 

The  controversy  above  referred  to  was  the  occasion  of  three  very  spiritod 
pamphlets ;  two  by  the  Association  of  the  county,  and  one  by  the  ordaining 
council ;  and  these  pamphlets  contain  nearly  every  thing  that  is  now  known 
upon  the  subject.  That  Mr.  Breck,  previous  to  his  ordination,  acted  with 
great  indiscretion,  and  was  chargeable  with  something  that  had  at  least  tht 
appearance  of  unworthy  tergiversation,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  his  own 
statements  ;  but,  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  he  evinced  the  most  pru- 
dent and  conciliatory  spirit,  taking  care  to  show  special  kindness  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  were  most  opposed  to  him  ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  succeed- 
ed not  only  in  uniting  the  parish  under  his  ministrations,  but  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Association.  I 
heard  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  knew  him  well,  and  studied  theology  under  him, 
say  that,  for  some  time  after  his  settlement, — if  he  wished  a  favoar  from 
any  of  his  parishioners,  he  was  sure  to  ask  it  of  some  one  of  his  opponents ; 
that  the  request  always  excited  astonishment,  and  that  the  individual  applied 
to  would  say, — "  Why  I  thought  he  knew  that  I  was  not  friendly  to  him — 
well  if  he  docs  not  know  it,  he  shall  not,'* — and  henceforth  was  found  in  the 
number  of  his  friends.  It  was  by  the  practice  of  such  ingenious  devices, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  he  disarmed  hostility,  and  rendered  himself  exceed* 
ingly  popular  throughout  the  whole  community.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in 
later  years,  to  speak  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  course  in  terms  of  strong 
disapprobation.  He  had  through  life  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  an 
Arminian.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  he  belonged  to  the  same  Associatioo ; 
and  sometimes  shot  barbed  arrows  at  each  other. 

Mr.  Breck  was  married,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1736,  to  Eunice,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer,  his  predecessor  in  the  ministry.  Thej  had 
four  children.     After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Breck,  he  was  married,  November 

*  WiLLiAv  CooKR  was  »  native  of  Hadloy,  Mass.;  waa  gradnatod  at  Harrard  CoUcp  ia 
1716;  was  ordained  at  Sudbar^,  Maroh  20,  1723;  and  died  Nov.  12,  1760,  aged  sixty-fbv.  H« 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elisha  Marsh ;  [who  was  bom  in  Uadley ;  waa  giWaa- 
ted  at  Harvard  College  in  1738;  was  ordained  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1742;  waa4i»> 
missed  in  1757 ;  and  died  in  1784.]  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Baldwin,  [wtiowai 
bom  in  Sudbury;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1752;  was  ordained  at  UanoTar.  Dec 
1,  1756;  and  died  in  1784.    He  published  the  Anniversary  Sermon  at  Plymouth,  1775.] 

t  Invited,  but  did  not  attend. 

:  X  WiLLXAX  Raho  was  a  native  of  Gharlestown ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^gv  hi  im ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sunderland,  Mass. ,  May  20, 1724 ;  was  dismiased  in  1745 ;  was 
installed  at  Kingston  in  1745;  and  died  in  1779,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  published  a 
at  the  ordination  of  David  Parsons  at  Hadley,  1739;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  ' 
UUl;  [who/was  bora  at  Cambridge;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737 :  was 
ai  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1742;  was  dismissed  Feb.  27,  1778;  and  died  at  Oxford,  Jom  &• 
1788,  aged  sixty-nine.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abraham  Williams;  [who  was  ban  M 
Marlborongh*  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744;  was  ordainad  ai  SamNiifc 
June  14, 1749;  and  died  August,  1784,  aged  fifty-eighi.  He  published  tha  BlMtkm  ~ 
1762.]    Manaohusetta  Convention  Sermon,  1767. 
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16, 1773,  to  Helena,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,*  of  Hartford.  Mr. 
Breok  died  of  consumption,  April  23,  1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  The  Rev.  Joseph  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Lathrop  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  printed. 

Mr.  Breck*s  puhlications  are  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Brattle  street 
church,  Boston,  1748;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield  on  tlie  day  which 
completed  a  century  from  the  huming  of  the  town  by  the  Indians,  1775 ; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  Amherst,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  David  Parsons, 
1781 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Longmeadow  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Williams,  D.  D.,  1782  ;  a  sermon  preached  at  Amherst  at  the  ordina* 
tion  of  the  Rev.  David  Parsons,  1782. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Lathrop's  sermon  at  Mr.  Breck's  funeral : — 

"  His  intcllectnal  powers  which  were  naturally  superior,  were  brightened  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  enlarged  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  books.  As  be 
•ocnstoined  himselt*  to  a  close  manner  of  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  filled  up  his 
time  with  diligent  application,  so  he  acquired  a  rich  l\irniture  of  the  most  usetal 
knowledge.  History  was  his.  amusement, — ^Divinity  his  study:  he  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  both,  especially  the  latter. . 

**  His  natural  disposition  was  remarkably  cheerfVil  and  pleasant,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining, — sometimes  enlivened  with  a  little 
well-timed  humour,  but  always  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  minister. 

"He  was  easy  of  access,  given  to  hospitality,  faithful  in  his  fViendships,  tender  and 
attentive  in  all  domestic  relations,  compassionate  to  the  distressed,  and  a  lover  of 
mankind.    In  a  word,  he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  exemplary  Christian . 

"  As  a  member  of  society,  he  studied  the  things  which  make  for  the  common  peace 
and  happiness.  With  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  subordination  and  good  govem- 
mcot,  he  abhorred  all  tyranny  in  State  and  usurpation  in  Church,  and  was  a  steady 
advocate  for  true,  rational  liberty  in  both. 

"In  the  ministerial  orb  he  shone  the  brightest.  He  knew  how  to  move  within  his 
sphere  and  how  to  fill  his  circle. 

*'His  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  profession  was  constant;  his  preparations  for 
the  sanctuary  were  mature;  his  public  prayers  were  deliberate  and  solemn;  his 
sermons  were  filled  with  sentiment;  his  thoughts  pertinent,  naturally  arranged, 
comprised  within  a  narrow  compass,  dressed  in  the  most  proper  language,  and  commu- 
nicated in  the  easiest  manner. 

'*  His  addresses  were  familiar  and  affectionate,  and  his  reproofs  plain  and  pungent, 
sad  delivered  with  such  a  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  tenderness,  that  they  were 
often  effectual, — never  offensive. 

"  His  religious  sentiments  were  formed  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  servile  attachment  to  sects  or  systems.  His  turn  of  thinking  was  liberal, 
yet  scriptural ;  exalted,  yet  humble. 

"  His  sense  of  human  weakness  and  depravity  led  him  to  admire  the  gracious  provi- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  his  public  discourses,  he  was  careful  to  represent,  both 
in  its  suitableness  to  relieve  the  guilt  and  imbecility  of  Qillen  creatures,  and  in  its 
tendency  to  promote  real  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 

''The  greatness  and  benevolence  of  his  mind  raised  him  superior  to  that  bigotry 
which  has  sometimes  dishonoured  a  Christian  profession.  Steady  in  his  own  principles, 
he  was  candid  toward  such  as  diffbred  from  him,  and  disposed  to  charitable  thoughts 
of  such  as  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  though  they  might  err  in  specula- 
tion. If  ever  he  was  severe  against  opinions,  it  was  when  he  apprehended  them  to  be 
of  licentious  tendency. 

*'  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  singular  prudence, 
and  contributed  much  to  his  uncommon  usefulness  in  his  station. 

*'  As  his  judgment  was  highly  valued,  and  his  integrity  unsuspected,  so  he  was  often 
consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty^  and  was  often  the  happy  instrument  of  preventing  or 
healing  dangerous  contentions. 

"  In  him  the  young  minister  and  candidate,  acting  with  becoming  modesty  and  seri- 
ousness, was  sure  to  find  a  patron  and  a  friend.  While  he  despised  the  assuming  airs 
of  vanity  and  self-confidence,  he  loved  to  encourage  modest  worth. 


*  Edward  Dorr  was  bom  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  was  gmdnated  at  Tale  College  in  1742;  ..^ 
mdained  pastor  of  the  Second  chnreh  in  Hartford,  April  20,  1748;  and  died  Oct.  20,  1772,  in 
tk«  aniAth  year  of  Us  age.    He  published  the  Conn.  Eleetion  Sermon,  1785. 
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"  As  he  was  a  lover  of  mankind  in  general,  so  he  had  a  most  ardent  affaciioa  fbr 

the  people  of  his  own  charge,  and  from  them  experienced  as  warm  a  return. 

*^  In  the  beginning  of  the  lost  summer,  he  ibund  his  constitution,  which  was  nata* 
rally  slender,  sensibly  fkiling.  Tliough  his  people  and  friends  flattered  themaelTes, 
they  could  not  flatter  him,  with  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  often,  both  in  public 
and  private,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  composure,  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  very  near.  Anxious  ft>r  the  welfare  of  his  people,  be 
protracted  his^ublic  labours  till  weakness  constrained  him  to  desist ;  and  then,  on  a 
small  return  of  strength,  resumed  tbem  again.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  he  might 
not  long  survive  his  usefulness ;  and  Heaven  was  pleased  to  grant  his  request. 

*'  Through  the  course  orhis  lingering  illness,  he  retained  much  of  his  natural  cheer- 
fiilncss,  exercised  the  most  exemplary  patience,  calmly  noticed  every  new  aympton 
of  approaching  death,  to  which,  when  it  arrived,  he  resigned  himself  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Christian. 

'^  He  spoke  in  humblest  terms  of  himself,  but  professed  an  entire  reliance  on  IHviae 
mercy  through  a  Mediator,  knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  and  conscious  that  throa^ 
grace  his  conversation  had  been  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 

'*  The  removal  of  Mr.  Breck  is  a  sensible  loss  to  all  of  the  neighbonriog  ebnrcbes. 
but  especially  to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  immediately  related." 


■♦•- 


JOHN  SERGEANT  * 

1734—1749. 

John  Ssbqeant  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1710.  A 
woand  in  his  left  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  manual  labosr  in 
early  life,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  led  to  seek  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. His  father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  educated  by 
his  step-father,  Col.  John  Cooper.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in 
1729,  and  was  Tutor  there  from  1731  to  1735.  It  was  while  he  was  aa 
undergraduate  in  College,  that  he  supposed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
spiritual  renovation,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts,  (now  Berkshire  county,)  there  via 
a  small  tribo  of  Indians,  called  the  Housatormoc  tribe,  probably 
they  lived  upon  a  river  to  which  they  had  given  this  name,  and  which 
it  to  this  day.  The  word  signifies  over  the  mountain.  Of  these  Indiaoa 
the  General  Assembly,  about  the  year  1720,  purchased  two  townships  oa 
the  river  above  mentioned,  with  the  reservation  of  two  small  tracts,  the 
one  called  Skatekooky  which  is  now  included  in  Sheffield,  and  the  other 
Wnahktukook,  in  Stockbridge.  At  each  of  these  places,  there  were  a  lew 
Indian  families,  when  the  English  commenced  their  settlement  near  them ; 
and  Kunkapot,  the  principal  person  at  Wnahktukook^  was  soon  dboovered 
to  be  an  industrious,  worthy  man,  and  favourably  inclined  towards  Chriatiaa- 
ity.  The  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Boston,  of  whom  Govomor 
Belcher  was  one,  having  had  these  circumstances  brought  to  their  notice, 
despatched  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Springfield,  (Longmeadow,)  to  confer  with  the  Indians  in  respect  to  tke 
establishment  of  a  missionary  among  them  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Governor  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  Kufikapot  the  commission  of  Captein, 
and  upon  UmpachaTiee^ — another  Indian,  well  disposed  towards  the 
lish,  and  the  principal  person  at  Skatekook,  thai  of  Lieateoani.     Tke 

•  laf e  bj  HopUM. 
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fcraioo  between  the  deputation  and  the  Indians  took  place  in  Jnly,  1784  ; 
and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  Indians  agreed  to  receive  a  minister,  who 
should  teach  them  to  read,  and  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  being  now  all  removed, 
the  Dext  thing  was  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  undertake  the  arduous  work ; 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  was  the  one  selected.  He  cheerfully  consented  to  engage 
in  it;  and  in  October,  1734,  left  New  Haven,  and  went  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  to  explore  the  field  of  his  future  labours.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  there,  he  delivered  a  short  discourse  to  the  Indians 
through  an  interpreter, — an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ebenezer.  They  listen- 
ed to  him  with  great  attention  ;  and  the  interpreter,  who  had  before  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  now  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  next  day,  he  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  wigwam  of  the  Lieutenant. 
Thas  the  smiles  of  Heaven  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  mission  in  its  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  Sergeant  persuaded  the  Indians  who  lived  at  Skatekook  and  Wnahk- 
tokook,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  to  fix  upon  some  inter- 
mediate spot,  where  they  should  live  together  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
assembling  on  the  Sabbath,  and  having  their  children  instructed.  Here  they 
erected  a  building,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  school  house 
and  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  aroand  it  they  constructed  small  huts  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  families.  This  establishment,  however,  was  only 
for  the  winter ;  for,  in  the  summer,  they  separated  and  returned  to  their 
little  tracts  of  land,  to  plant  corn  and  beans, — the  ODly  vegetables  which 
they  cultivated.     Their  principal  reliance  for  subsistence  was  upon  hunting. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend  with, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  Indians,  had  to  encounter 
opposition  to  his  benevolent  designs  from  a  quarter  where  he  had  not  expected 
it  The  Dutch  traders  from  the  Hudson  river,  who  had  supplied  the  Indians 
with  rum  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  their  fits  of 
intoxication  to  make  dishonest  bargains  with  them,  saw,  in  the  approach  of 
Christianity,  an  omen  of  evil  to  their  traffic ;  and  hence  they  exerted  them* 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, however,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Indians  of  the  treacherous 
designs  of  the  traders,  and  thus  effectaally  neutralized  their  influence. 

In  December,  agreeably  to  his  promise  when  he  left  New  Haven,  he 
retnmed  to  the  College,  to  remain  until  Commencement  with  the  class  of 
which  he  had  had  the  charge.  He  took  with  him  two  Indian  boys,  the  sons 
of  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant ;  and  left  in  his  school  at  Housatonnoc  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  West  Springfield,  who  rendered  important  service 
in  aid  of  the  mission.  During  his  absence,  he  was,  by  no  means,  unmind- 
fnl  of  hia  Housatonnoc  friends ;  for,  besides  endeavouring  to  enlist  in  their 
behalf  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  some  distinguished  individuals,  he 
addreaeed  several  letters  to  them,  full  of  expressions  of  Christian  good  wHI, 
aad  of  most  appropriate  instructions  and  counsels. 

In  January,  1735,  deputies  from  the  several  clans  which  constituted  the 
tribe  of  River  Indians,  met  in  council  at  Housatonnoc,  to  see  whether  they 
would  approve  the  conduct  of  their  Housatonnoc  brethren  in  consenting  to 
be  taught  the  Christian  religion.  As  this  meeting  was  expected  to  be  ded- 
aive  of  the  fate  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow  and  Mr. 
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Hopkins  of  West  Springfield  made  a  jonrney  tUtlier  to  attend  it.    They 

found  nearly  two  hundred  Indians  assembled,  and  among  them  Corlair^  tltt 
chief  Sachem  of  the  whole  nation.  Mr.  Williams  preached  to  a  most  aiten- 
tive  audience  ;  and,  after  repeated  conferences,  the  proceedings  at  Hottsa- 
tonnoo  received  the  approbation  of  the  council.  They  desired  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  ^ergaaat 
should  return. 

In  May  Mr.  Sergeant  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Indians,  and  in  July  loft 
New  Haven,  intending  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Housatonnoe. 
As  he  found  some  of  the  Indians  desirous  of  being  baptized,  it  was  necefwary 
that  he  should  be  ordained  in  order  that  he  might  administer  that  rite. 
Accordingly,  his  ordination  took  place  in  August  following,  at  Deerfield,  under 
circumstances  of  great  interest.  It  was  by  direction  of  Governor  Beldier, 
who  was  present  with  a  large  Committee  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  were  at  that  time  at  Deerfield,  holding  a  treaty  with  Bereiml 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge  preadied 
the  sermon,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says  that  '*many  of  the  Indians  were 
grave  spectators  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  Housatonnoe  Indians  aat  by 
themselves,  and  attended  throughout  the  whole  service ;  and  were  modi 
pleased  to  see  one  whom  they  had  such  a  love  for,  so  solemnly  separated  to 
the  service  of  their  souls.'* 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sergeant  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  baptised 
the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  with  their,  families,  having  first  explained  tc 
them  at  large  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  '*  discoursed  upon  aU  the 
important  points  of  belief  and  practice  in  the  Christian  religion." 
audience  on  the  Sabbath  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few  months  ai^r  hb 
ordination  he  had  baptized  about  forty  persons, — adults  and  children,  and 
about  an  equal  number  had  been  gathered  into  the  school.  About  this  tamt^ 
he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  letters  from  Governor  Belcher,  Dr.  Goi- 
man,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy  in  his  enterprise, 
and  the  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  circumstanee  of 
the  Housatonnoe  Indians  living  on  two  different  tracts  of  land, — aereial 
miles  from  each  other,  the  General  Court,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Belcher,  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1736  all  the  land  which  they  owned  at 
Skatekook,  and  in  return  granted  them  a  township  six  miles  square,  which 
is  now  called  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  each 
made  proprietors  of  one-sixtieth  part ;  and  four  English  families,  cardaliy 
selected,  were  to  be  admitted,  partly  as  company  for  the  solitary  missiona 
ries,  and  partly  to  aid  them  in  their  benevolent  work. 
:  Before  this  arrangement  took  effect,  however,  the  Indians  went  into  tkft 
woods  for  several  weeks,  to  make  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  ;  and  Mr. 
Sergeant,  unwilling  that  they  should  remain  so  long  without  instmcUoB, 
accompanied  them.  He  prayed  with  them  morning  and  evening  in  their 
own  language,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  day  time  he  tanght 
the  children  to  read,  and  in  the  evening  taught  the  adults  to  sing.  While 
he  was  in  the  woods,  the  snow  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  and  his 
only  bed  consisted  of  a  deer  skin  spread  upon  some  spruce  boughs^  with  two 
or  three  blanket*. 

The  Indians  havmg  become  settled  in  one  village  at  Stockbridge  in  1737, 
Mr.  Sergeant  found  that   his  facilities  for  instructing  them  were  greatly 
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inoreftaad.  He  had  now  become  well  acqaainied  with  their  language,  and 
iraDslated  into  it  several  prayers  and  Dr.  Watts*  first  Catechism  for  the  use 
of  ehildren.  By  request  of  some  Indians  living  at  Kaunaumeek,  eigh- 
teen miles  northwest  from  Housatonnoci  he  visited  them  and  preached  to 
them  in  their  own  language ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  establish- 
mant  of  a  mission  among  them  a  few  years  afterwards  by  David  Braineid. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sergeant  continued  to  labour 
at  Housatonnoc, — though  his  views  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  small 
tribe  with  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  the  blessings  of  the  Grospel  might  be  extended  to  the  larger 
tribes,  who  were  still  in  darkness.  He  preached  occasionally  to  a  number 
of  Indians  who  inhabited  an  island  in  the  Hudson  river ;  and  even  visited 
the  Shawanoos,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the 
Sttsquehannah. 

Mr.  Sergeant  at  length  became  convinced  that  there  was  little  to  be  hoped 
from  missionary  efforts,  in  the  way  of  securing  to  the  Gospel  its  legitimate 
Bpiritual  influence,  until  the  Indians  should  become  in  some  degree  civilised, 
and  should  be  persuaded  to  exchange  their  own  barbarous  language  for  the 
English.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children, — designed  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  their 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  proposed  that  a  number  of  children  and 
youth,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  among  them  some  from  other 
tribes,  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  two  masters, — one  to  have  the 
oversight  of  them  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  other  in  the  hours  of 
study  ;  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  labour  and  study,  that 
no  part  of  it  should  be  lost  in  idleness ;  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  them  to  cultivate ;  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  obedi- 
eoee  and  restraint ;  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  received  into  the 
sohool,  and  should  be  trained  to  the  duties  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge, 
and  bring  them  under  the  influence,  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
This  plan,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  enabled,  by  great  exertion,  to  ciirry  into  effect, 
a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Sergeant  received  an  annual  salary  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  dollars  from  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  at  Boston,  which, 
however,  was  a  very  inadequate  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
General  Court,  besides  building  a  school  house  and  a  house  for  public  worship, 
made  him  a  small  grant,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  individual  donations. 
Among  the  most  prominent  benefactors  to  the  mission,  were  Isaac  HoUis, 
Samuel  Holden  and  Madam  Holden,  and  Dr.  Watts,  in  England,  and 
Governor  Belcher  and  Dr.  Colman  in  this  country. 

The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Sergeant's  benevolent  labours, — though 
BOt  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  was  still  considerable.  When  he  went 
to  Housatonnoc  in  I7B4,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  living  there  did  not 
amount  to  fifty — when  he  died,  in  1749,  the  number  hail  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  had  been  baptiied, 
and  forty-two  were  communicants — eighteen  males  and  twenty-four  females. 
The  wives  of  both  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  died  rejoicing  in  the  Christian 
hope ;  and  several  others,  while  Mr.  S.  was  living,  left  their  dying  testimony 
to  the  all-sustiuning  power  of  the  Gospel. 
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At  length,  the  time  of  his  own  departure  arrived.  Baring  his  lastlll&ess, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  graduid  decline,  he  visited  the  Indians,  as  he 
was  able,  enforcing  the  ins  tractions  he  had  given  them,  and  charging  them 
to  live  agreeably  to  the  Gospel,  as  they  woald  meet  him  at  last  in  peace ; 
and  it  was  a  striking  testimony  of  their  affection  for  him,  that  they  met  of 
their  own  accord,  to  pray  that  he  might  be  spared  to  them.  A  short  tamo 
before  he  expired,  ho  was  asked  whether  the  grave  had  any  terrors  for  him ; 
and  his  reply  was — **  Death  is  no  surprise  to  me.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  blessed  world  to  which  I  hope  I  am  now  hastening,  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ,  is  not  now  to  commence.  I  can  trust  Him  in  whom  I  have 
believed  and  long  ago  placed  my  everlasting  dependence  upon."  On  being 
reminded  that  his  work  was  well  done, — **  I  can  call  myself,"  he  answered, 
**  a  most  unprofitable  servant,  and  say,  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.*  ** 
He  died  on  the  27ih  of  July,  1749,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  character,  by  his  intimate  friend, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield,  is  thus  condensed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Panoplist : — 

"Mr  Sergeant  has  left  an  example,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  worthy  of  imitatKMi. 
He  was  frequent  iu  the  duty  of  secret  prayer.  Morning  and  evening  he  worshipped 
God  in  his  family,  reading  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  mud 
making  such  observations  upon  it  as  he  thouglit  would  be  useful.  He  preached  four 
sermons  every  Lord's  day, — two  to  the  English,  and  two  to  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
summer  season,  usually  spent  an  hour  with  the  latter,  after  tlie  common  senriees. 
instructing,  and  warning,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  Bi^aidca 
this,  during  the  week  he  kept  his  eye  upon  thpm,  and  continually  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  his  mi&sion.  lie  was  very  careful  in  the  improvement  of  hit  time. 
He  translated  into  the  Indian  language  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  eoD« 
tarn  an  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  of  the  calling  ct 
Abraham,  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  and  children  of  Israel,  andtbose 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  exoeptiag 
the  Revelation.  This  was  a  work  which  cost  him  much  labour,  and  the  reading  of  it 
to  the  Indians,  as  their  language  abounded  in  gutturals,  was  extremely  fatiguing. 

^' Mr.  Sergeant  was  just,  kind,  and  benevolent;  compassionate  to  the  afflicted. 
liberal  to  the  poor,  friendly  to  his  enemies,  and  anxious  to  save  the  sinner  from  death. 
He  was  careful  not  to  speak  evil  of  any  one.  No  envious  or  unkind  word  fell  fromhia 
lips,  and  no  rescntnisint  was  excited  by  the  injuries  he  received.  His  cheerfulness  did 
not  degenerate  into  merriment,  nor  his  seriousness  into  melancholy;  but  bo  seemed 
always  to  have  the  quiet  possession  of  himself." 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  married  on  the  16th  of  August,  1789,  to  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  of  Stockbridge,  and  half-sister  of  CoL 
Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  She  was  a  iadj  of 
fine  talents  and  acquirements,  and  an  elevated  Christian  character,  and 
corresponded  extensively  with  persons  eminent  for  their  learning  and  pieij, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Sergeant  left  three  children ; — ^a 
daughter  who  was  married  to  CoL  Mark  Hopkins  of  Great  Barrington ;  a 
son  Erastus^  who  was  the  first  physician  who  established  himself  in  Stock* 
bridge;  and  a  son  JoAn,  who  spent  his  life  as.  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
Mrs*  Sergeant  was  married  in  1752  to  General  Joseph  Dwight,  and  died 
February  15,  1791,  leaving  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, — the  latter 
of  whom  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Serg^nt,  Jr.,  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
He  was  educatedV^  Newark,  N.  J.,  and,  though  without  College  honoun, 
was  judged  qualified,  after  having  studied  Theology  for  some  time  under  Dr. 
West  of  Stockbridge,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1775,  the  care  of  the  Indian 
.part  of  the  Stockbridge  congregation  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  from  ih^ 
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time  lie  received  the  salary  of  the  miBsionary,  which  was  then  sent  from 
Scotland.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  discontinued  ;  but  the  arrears  were 
subsequently  paid.  At  a  later  date  the  station  was  partly  supported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

When  the  Indians  migrated  to  New  Stockbridge,  Mr.  Sergeant,  with  his 
family,  remained  behind ;  but  in  1786,  he  visited  them  at  their  new  residence, 
intending  to  remain  with  them  as  their  pastor,  and  leave  his  family  at  Old 
Stockbridge.  Sampson  Occum.  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  among  them, 
and  a  portion  of  them  wished  to  retain  him  as  their  pastor,  while  another 
portion  preferred  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Sergeant.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  two  churches,  to  one  of  which  Mr.  Occum  ministered  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1788,  with  a  view 
to  his  mission  at  New  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Occum,  a 
plan  of  union  was  formed  between  the  two  churches. 

For  some  time,  Mr.  Sergeant  kept  his  family  in  Massachusetts  and  spent 
a  part  of  the  time  with  them, — an  Indian  woman  keeping  house  for  him  at 
New  Stockbridge ;  but  when  his  daughters  were  old  enough  to  take  charge 
of  his  family  concerns  among  the  Indians,  two  of  them  in  turn  spent  a  year 
with  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.  By  the  charity  of  some 
Eastern  friends,  together  with  contributions  made  by  the  Indians,  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  a  framed  building  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family.  A 
mission  chureh  was  built,  chiefly  by  the  Missionary  Society, — a  neat  build- 
ing, handsomely  fitted  up  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  hundred 
persons. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  successful  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  art  of  singing ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  hopeful  conversion  among  them. 
Bat  the  grand  obstacle  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  efforts  for  their 
improvement  was  their  unquenchable  thirst  for  rum.  One  of  his  daughters 
established  a  Female  Temperance  Society. 

This  worthy  missionary  died  after  a  protracted  decline,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1824.  He  laboured  with  the  Indians  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  permit ;  and  when  he  was  compelled  to  close  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
they  said  that  **  they  felt  as  if  their  sun  was  setting,  and  they  did  not 
know  but  darkness  would  succeed." 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  slight  in  his  figure  and  of  about  the  medium  height ;  had 
hlack  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose,  and  was  more  than  commonly  winning  in  his 
address.  I  have  conversed  with  several  Indians  who  were  once  under  his 
pastoral  care,  and  they  concur  in  representing  him  as  a  kind  friend,  an 
exemplary  Christian,  and  a  faithful  minister. 

Fomeroy  Jones^  Esq.,  of  Lairdsville,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  thus  concerning 
Mr.  Sergeant : — 

''Sixty  years  since  I  knew  Mr.  Sergeant,  who,  about  that  time,  used  frequently 
to  call  at  my  father's,  and  I  knew  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  My  boy- 
hood recollections  do  not  extend  beyond  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  somewhat 
dignified  carriage,  and  after  he  removed  to  Stockbridge  I  but  occasionally  saw 
him.  He  was  gentlemanly,  polite,  and  courteous.  A  friend,  who  knew  him  well 
in  his  boyhood,  writes  me — '  The  anecdotes  I  have  heard  told  of  him,  do  not 
indicate  much  worldly  wisdom;  but  his  influence  upon  the  Indians  must  have 
been  good.'  His  services  for  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  in  the  Indian 
language,  so  that  none  that  I  have  inquired  of  can  give  any  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  preacher.  In  my  early  life  I  attended  a  conference  meeting  in  which  he  took 
a  leading  part.    Many  years  have  not  effaced  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man 
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nf  piety,  and  liberal  in  his  intercourse  with  other  denominations  uroimd  bim. 
Before  there  was  an  ordained  preacher  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  he 
ized  the  first  wedding  in  town." 


-•♦■ 


BENJAMIN  POMEROY,  D.  D  * 

1735—1784. 

Benjamin  Pomerot,  the  son  of  Joseph  Pomeroj,  was  bom  at  Sufficld, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1704.  His  ancestors  emigrated  at  an  early  period  in  tbe 
history  of  the  country,  from  Great  Britain,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  on 
Connecticut  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom.  The 
family  are  said  to  have  been  highly  respectable  for  several  generations. 

He  evinced  an  uncommon  desire  and  capacity  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment, while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child.  He  entered  Yale  College  somewhat 
late  in  life,  but  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  and  was  graduated  in 
1733,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class.  He  and  Eleazer  Wheelo^ 
(afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege,) were  the  first  two  persons  to  receive  the  bounty  of  Dean  Berkeley  ioir 
their  superior  attainments  in  the  classics. 

His  mind  having  received  a  religious  direction  in  early  life,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Theology  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  College, 
and  then  became  a  licensed  preacher.  His  ready  utterance,  his  ferrent 
spirit,  and  his  popular  address  gave  him  great  advantage ;  and,  from  tht 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  he  attracted  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degiec 
of  public  attention.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hebroa, 
Conn.,  in  December,  1735. 

Soon  after  the  great  religious  excitement  of  about  1740  commenoed,  he 
identified  himself  with  it,  and  his  labours  to  promote  it  were  abundant,  set 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  but  elsewhere,  as  he  could  liad 
opportunity.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  *'  Old  Li^i'* 
party  ;  and,  as  the  magistrates  and  leading  men  of  the  Colony  belonged 
chiefly  to  that  party,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  severe  law,  designed 
to  arrest  what  they  considered  gross  irregularities. 

But  the  same  year  (1742)  which  witnessed  to  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
witnessed  also  to  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  as  a  transgressor.  He, 
with  the  celebrated  James  Davenport,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  charge  of  '*  having  committed  great  disorders :"  the  result  of  the  invct- 
tigation  was  that,  though  they  found  Davenport  guilty  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  charged,  yet  they  let  him  off,  and  sent  him  home,  oq  the 
ground  that,  by  reason  of  his  **  enthusiastic  impressions  and  impulses,**  he 
was  ** disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind;*'  but,  as  for  Hr. 
Pomeroj^Jihere  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  done  any  thing  **  wortbj  of 
stripes  ^K.Q^,'*  or  even  materially  wrong,  and  therefore  he  also  was  dis- 
miftsed.  HSs.jit4S,  however,  egregiously  insulted  on  the  occasion,  and,  frOkft 
the  multitude  in  attendance  who  had  well  nigh  worked  themselves  intc  a 
mob,  he  barely  escaped  personal  violence. 

•  TmmbiiU'f  Hist.  Gonii.,  II.^H'Cliirs'f  Fun.  8«rm.— M8.  ftoa  Xx.  Q^nmai 
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Sabseqaently,  however,  Mr.  Pomeroy  really  did  make  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  aotoally  incurred  and  suffered  the  threatened 
penalty.  A  lecture  had  been  appointed  for  him  at  Colchester,  an  adjoining 
town,  witli  the  cordial  concurrence,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  But  when  he  came  upon  the  spot,  he  was  sur^ 
prbed  to  find  that  Mr.  LiUle  was  unwilling  that  he  should  preach,  and  even 
forbade  him  the  use  of  his  place  of  worship.  As,  however,  a  large  number  of 
people  had  assembled  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  him,  he  was  unwilling 
that  they  should  be  disappointed,  and  actually  preached  to  them  in  a  grove, 
a  little  distance  from  the  meeting  house.  On  account  of  this  violation  of 
the  law,  he  was  deprived  of  his  stated  salary,  during  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

In  May,  1744,  he  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  denounced  the  then  recent  enactments  concerning  ecclesi- 
vtical  affairs  as  oppressive  and'  cruel ;  and  especially  of  having  said,  on 
Fast  day,  that  *'  the  great  men  had  fallen  in  with  those  that  were  on  the 
devil*s  side,  and  enemies  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  that  they  had  raised 
such  persecution  in  the  land,  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
Lonl  Jesus,  he  must  lose  his  estate ;  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  man  in  civil 
authority,  he  must  lose  his  honour  and  usefulness ;  and  that  there  was  no 
Colony  so  bad  as  Connecticut  for  persecuting  laws."  Though  Mr.  Pomeroy 
made  as  many  concessions  as  he  conscientiously  could,*  he  could  say  nothing 
that  was  satisfactory ;  and,  though  there  was  a  powerful  influence  enlisted  in 
his  favour,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  save  him,  the  Assembly  found 
him  *' guilty  of  the  charges,  ordered  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution, 
sDd  to  be  bound  to  his  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  in  a  bond  of  fifty 
pounds  until  the  session  in  next  May ;  and  then  to  appear  before  the  Assem- 
bly, and,  on  condition  of  his  peaceable  behaviour  till  that  time,  to  take  up 
his  bond.*' 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  subjected  to  these  great  embar- 
rassments, from  the  guardian  care  which  the  State  exercised  over  the 
Church,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  people  were  greatly 
attached  to  him, — one  evidence  of  which  was  that  they  cheerfully  furnished 
him  the  support  which  the  State  had  denied.  It  is  said  that  so  entirely 
harmonious  were  they  in  their  general  views  of  his  character  and  move- 
ments, that  not  a  family,  or  so  much  as  an  individual,  became  detached  from 
hifl  charge  during  the  whole  time. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1774.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  that  institution. 

More  than  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labours 
by  a  severe  asthma,  und  became  also  entirely  blind ;  but  he  retained  his 
mental  faculties  in  a  good  degree  of  vigour  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1784,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington  of  Coventry  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  Daniel  xii.  18. 
Shortly  after,  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  M'Clure,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Pomeroy,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  bereaved  congregation  in  reference  to 
the  same  event,  which  was  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  widow,  in  1792. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ralph  Whee- 
lock  of  Windham,  October  24,  1734.  They  had  seven  children,  besides 
Mveral  who  died  in  infancy.     His  son,  Benjamin^  a  physician  in  the  army 
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Mt  Detr  iS^nciHT  T  ul  rs? tiui'tr  ne  d  inmsa  -'m  T-aa.  some  reminiscencefl  of 
^j^li^,  iff  i^\vaMPVT.  1  Trnittmnt-r  nm  x=^.  jir  I  spent  my  childhood  and 
fmtU*  vry^*T  ib^  ti..  -wiri-  &  iru  ul  Tuttiding  xasirs  xad  respectable  appear- 
mr.m .  ILh  \^**¥'^Jt^':i*  '^jc^^  u^r-i-iui  lam^^  "itit^nr,  ua  bux?  than  ordinary  attaiD- 
M#»<U  «;<  l.t  :;^v.oTe  au^  t^stnx-jt^    >if  -v^ikr  iis  uss*  li^stragqished  for  wit  and 

In  t^M;  C'arly  f^art  of  L^  zlzl^^kltt-  m  T^ii*^  i*]iixiixiljs  ia  labour.  During  the 
ff<5ai  rtvivaljj  in  ih<i  dai>  cf  Eifxt::*  juil  "^liC^iiL-i.  a.  ihje  promotion  of  which 
ihay  wi:rii  «o  ruoch  di»»tir^j>brl.  b*  ir^au^iei  TXi  rnat  zeal  and  considerable 
HHWU^MHt  not  ffUffcly  in  hi*  own  c.rcr^sxLinL  'iiic  icjiirs  aear  and  remote.  Accord- 
itlK  to  th«  iK'nt  of  my  recoll*)Ct;  :a-  a  wict  ran^iZj  sfi«:a2ht  his  Jseal  was  not 
n\wi^yn  r<-fftilAti*d  by  Koond  diwrrc<>?a.  aoii  th^r  rc  jvmieciaies  led  him  to  say  and 
till  ililiiKNf  which  diminished  Ids  nselfViIsess^  Be  w^:^.  howera",  undoubtedly  aa 
ft  bio  II  till  HHt'^'*mnfu\  lalioarer  in  the  rinejar^  o€  h:s  Haster. 

Ai  thu  I'nftifticnfjcmcnt  of  hostilities  betweea  ck*  AoMriean  Colonies  and  Great 
HrlUiiti  hu  m1  10 Wild  hiiuHclf  a  warm  friend  lo  the  caose  of  Independence.  During 
ft  jiHii  oC  Ihiii  iirduous  and  long  continoed  cocuLct,  he  was  Chaplain  to  the 
AlliMi  Wm\  iil'iuy ,  and  mado  powerful  appeals  to  the  troopis  in  CiToar  of  the  Tigorous 
|«l'umHMiU(Mi  of  tho  war.  His  zeal  for  national  liberty  was  Terj  manifest  in  his 
\\\\\^[{  )uM  fonuanroM  among  his  own  people.  Many  of  them  thought  that  both 
U«i  n^'i  luuHM  \s\\\\  praycTM  wore  too  highly  charged  with  politics.  After  the  cooa- 
m\^U\H'iuv^U  of  i\w  war,  my  impression  is  that  he  exhibited  less  zeal  in  religion 
Ibao  lu»  bad  )mwIous1y  done. 

Ax  H  |M>^v^b«'rt  |uirticularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an 
MMit^bW  vv^^Uatiou.  \\\>  did  not  habitually  bestow  as  much  time  and  laboor 
U|iou  \\\»  \*v\'\\^v(i^\m\  for  tho  pulpit  as  most  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
oWixvoun^  do.  \\<^  olV'ti  preached  without  notes,  and  with  great  fluency  and 
paUuvM,  Ah  an  «^.\tvut|HMrv  prviicher  he  held  a  very  high  rank.  He  often  mofed 
his  audiouoo  ovou  to  t^sirs  by  the  tenderness  and  power  of  his  appeals.  He  left 
a  good  many  sermons  in  umnu^cript,  some  of  which  exhibited  marks  of  decided 
ability.  No  man  in  this  life  is  without  faults.  He  had  his;  and  they  undooU- 
edly  diminished  his  intluence  and  usefulness.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  be 
was  a  truly  godly  man,  and  an  honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  sav 
him  during  his  last  illness;  and  his  mind  then  seemed  to  be  in  an  exoeedinglj 
•olemn  and  devout  state. 

In  the  honda  of  friendship  and  of  the  (rospel,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  PORTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  SAWYER. 

Ga&lamd,  (Mame,)  August  80, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter,  t« 

any  unwillingness  to  comply  with  your  request.*   The  truth  is,  I  am  now  witfaia 

IcNN  ilinn  tv^o  months  of  having  completed  a  century  in  this  mortal  existcnoe; 

and  tho  <t^Q|>  o^  ^7  ▼ision,  as  well  as  other  infirmities,  embarrasses  me  nets 

little  in  UiolL  j^t  to  write.    In  addition  to  this,  I  have  lately,  while  at  Bangor, 

flUflVrod  a  Rorr^Qiat  severe  illness;  but,  through  Divine  mercy,  have  been  aUe 

to  return  homcTVLd  am  now  nearly  in  my  usual  health. 

^*  la  but  little  tmit  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  knowledge  concerning  D^> 

^;  for,  though  my  father  and  mother  were  both  members  of  his  dmrch, 
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I  was  quite  young  when  our  familj  remoYed  from  Hebron.  His  church  was 
originally  organized  upon  what  was  called,  in  that  day,  the  Half-way  Covenant. 
I  always  regarded  him  as  a  roost  venerable  preacher,  of  the  thorough  Puritan 
stamp;  and  I  well  remember  in  what  strong  terms  of  approbation  my  mother 
used  to  speak  of  his  preaching  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  also  of  his  solemn  and  earnest  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  of 
seeing  the  tears  flow  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  was  exhorting  sinners  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  When  his  sight  had  become  so  dim  that  he  needed  aid  in  looking 
out  his  text,  I  sometimes  assisted  him;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  remember  the 
text  which  he  selected  was — "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked." 
When  I  was  at  Hebron  this  summer,  I  went  to  the  burying  ground  in  what  was 
formerly  his  parish,  and  stood  with  no  little  emotion  by  the  spot  where  his 
remains  have  been  slumbering  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Or.  Pomeroy  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  entered 
warmly  into  the  original  plan  for  establishing  Dartmouth  College.  He  took  a 
journey  with  Dr.  Wheelock  into  New  Hampshire, — more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
with  a  view  to  find  the  most  advantageous  place  for  fixing  the  institution;  and 
he  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  till  the  close  of  life. 

As  I  can  think  of  nothing  further  that  will  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
I  dose  by  subscribing  myself,  with  great  respect. 

Your  brother  in  love, 

JOHN  SAWYER. 


-*♦- 


ELEAZAR  WHEELOCK,  D.  D  * 

1736—1779. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  Of  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

NoBTHAMPTON,  Msss.  Nov.  8,  1849. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 
You  are  airare  that  my  beloved  deceased  wife,  the  mother  of  my  children, 
was  the  only  child  of  President  John  Wheelock.  In  consequence  of  this 
connectioD,  I  came  in  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  concerning  whom, 
therefore,  I  miay  be  able  to  give  you  some  particulars  not  derivable  from 
any  other  source.  It  is  true  that  I  have  meditated  and  commenced  an 
extended  memoir  of  this  excellent  and  remarkable  man  ;  but  the  finishing 
of  it  is  a  work  of  the  uncertain  future.  In  the  mean  time,  I  rejoice  that, 
by  your  means,  a  brief  account  of  him  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

Elbazar  Wheelock  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  May,  1711. 
His  earliest  ancestor  of  whom  any  account  has  been  obtained,  was  his  great 
grandfather,  Rev.  Ralph  Wheelock,  who  was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  an  eminent  non-conformist 
preacher,  and  suffering  persecution  for  dissenting  from  the  Established 
religion,  he  came  to  New  England  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  1687,  and 
settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
church  in  1638.  Thence  he  removed  to  Medfield,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  land  owners.     Of  this  town  he  was  a  Representative  for  several 

•  WhMlMk's  Kumflvw.— Lif«  of  WhMlook  by  M'Olvn  ud  Parish. 
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years.     He  also  occasionally  preached  in  Medfield,  and  the  adjoining 
settlements,  but  declined  taking  the  charge  of  any  particular  church.     He 
died  universally  respected  in  November,  1683,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Gapt.  Eleazar  Wheclock, — 
born  in  1654,  removed  from  Medfield  to  Mendon.  Ho  was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  Christian.  In  the  Indian  wars,  he  commanded  successfully  a  oompaoy 
of  cavalry.  His  house,  converted  into  a  garrison,  was  sometimes  beamged. 
In  peace  he  was  familiar  with  the  savages,  often  joining  them  in  their  huat- 
ing  expeditions,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  He  died  M&rdi  24, 
1781,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

The  father  of  this  venerable  man  was  Deacon  Ralph  Wheelock, — ^bora  in 
1683,  who  settled  in  Windham,  where  he  lived  a  farmer,  and  died  Oct.  16, 
1748,  aged  sixty-six  years.  His  mother  was  Ruth  Huntington,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Christopher  Huntington  of  Norwich.  He  was  an  only  son.  Of  hb 
five  sisters,  one  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Hebron ;  his  half  sister, 
Mary,  whose  mother  was  Mercy  Standish  of  Preston,  married  Jabea  Bin^ 
ham  of  Salisbury,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  late 
President  of  Harvard  University. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  hi^ 
heart  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  His  grandfather,  whose  name  he 
bore,  having  left  him  a  legacy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hb  education,  be 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was  distinguished  for  hb 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  learning.  He  was  graduated  in  1733,  and  in 
March  1735,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  Second  or  North  Societv 
in  Lebanon,  called  Lebanon  Crank, — now  the  town  of  Columbia,  where  he 
toiled  as  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  hb  Lord  about  thirtj-fire 
years. 

In  1735,  soon  after  his  settlement,  by  his  futhful  and  earnest  laboim, 
great  effects  were  produced  among  his  people  at  Lebanon.  They  shared 
richly  in  the  revival  of  religion,  which,  about  that  time,  spread  through  va- 
rious towns  in  Connecticut,  and  which,  a  few  years  later,  became  still  more 
general,  under  the  labours  of  Mr.  Whitcfield. 

Mr.  Wheelock  entered  into  this  state  of  things  with  great  zeal  and  energy. 
Of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  the  following  account  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Trumbull,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him: — 

"He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  comely  figure,  of  a  mild  and  winning  aspect;  hhc  Toice 
■mooth  and  harmonious. — the  best  by  far  that  I  ever  heard.    He  had  the  entire  coo- 
mand  of  it.    His  gesture  was  natural,  but  not  redundant.    His  preaching  and  addtcw 
ei  were  close  and  pungent,  and  ^et  winning  beyond  almost  all  comparison,  so  thai  ka 
audience  would  be  melted  even  mto  tears  before  they  were  aware  of  it." 

So  acceptable  was  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wheelock  and  so  fervent  was  hit 
seal,  that  in  one  year,  "  he  preached  a  hundred  more  sermons  than  there 
are  days  in  the  year."  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  then  minister  at 
Northampton,  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  estimate  of  his  character  and 
labours  j  and  several  letters  addressed  to  him  by  that  eminent  man  still 
remain  to  show  that  there  existed  between  them  a  warm  and  devoted  friend- 
ahip. 

In  the  pro^^Wdf  ^^  ^^®  revival  in  which  Mr.  Wheelock  had  so  important 
an  instrumentali\at  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter  a  tta^ 
midable  oppositicnl  ooth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  While  he  broaghl 
upon  him  the  seveire  censure  of  those  who  thought  that  the  parish  Ilaei 
were  never  to  be  invaded  by  itinerancy,  he  was  no  less  violently  opposed  by 
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(lie  fiuifttioal  Separatists  and  lay  exhorters  of  the  day,  who  were  disturbing 
the  order  of  the  churches.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  one  of  this  latter  class  in  1744,  may  show  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
After  speaking  of  his  afflictions  and  losses,  the  writer  who  lived  in  Plain- 
field,  says, — 

*'  Yet  all  this  never  went  so  near  to  my^^nl  as  it  does  to  hear  and  see  the  blessed 
work  and  ways  of  the  glorious  God  called  f  yors  and  delusions  of  the  devil.  Pray, 
Sir,  let  me  deal  plainly  now,  and  don't  be  an^y.  Do  you  think  you  are  out  of  danger 
of  committing  the  unpardonable  »in  against  the  Holy  Ghost?  It  would  not  surprise 
me  much  to  hear  that  God  had  opened  the  flood  gates  of  his  wrath,  and  let  out  the 
horrors  of  conscience  on  you,  and  many  more  ot  your  party  who  deny  the  truth,  s<> 
that  you  should  die  in  as  great  despair  as  Judas  or  Spira  did." 

After  the  period  of  religious  excitement  hid  passed  by,  Mr.  Wheelock 
commenced  his  labours  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  by  taking  a  few  scholars  into 
his  own  house.  He  found  his  salary,  as  a  parish  minister,  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  his  family,  and  probably  the  small  profits  of  a  school,  as  well 
as  the  hope  of  bciug  useful  to  youth,  furnished  a  reason  for  this  additional 
labour. 

Although  settled,  in  1735,  on  a  nominal  salary  of  £140,  yet,  as  the 
amount  was  made  up  by  reckoning  certain  provisions  at  high  prices,  and 
was  to  fall  proportionidly,  he,  in  some  years,  received  only  about  a  third 
part  of  that  sum,  paid  too  for  years  in  provisions.  It  muy  well  be  supposed 
that  he  could  not  live  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  his  parish  could  have  no  claim  to  his  whole  time.  In  December,  1743, 
he  was  induced  to  receive  among  the  boys  of  his  school  Samson  Occum,  a 
Moheagan  Indian,  aged  about  nineteen,  and  kept  him  in  his  family,  and 
educated  him,  four  or  five  years.  This  Indian,  it  is  well  known,  became  a 
preacher  of  distinction.  Mr.  Wheelock  soon  formed  the  plan  of  an  Indian 
missionary  school.  He  conceived  that  educated  Indians  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  white  men.  as  missionaries  among  the  red  men,  though  he  pro- 
posed also  to  educate  a  few  English  youth  as  missionaries.  The  project 
was  new  ;  for  the  labours  of  Sergeant  and  the  Brainerds,  as  well  as  those  of 
Eliot  and  the  May  hews,  were  the  labours  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians, 
and  not  labours  designed  to  form  a  band  of  Indian  missionaries.  Two 
Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  school  in  December,  1754, 
and  others  soon  joined  them.  In  1762,  he  had  more  than  twenty  youth 
auder  his  care,  chiefly  Indians.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  obtain- 
ed by  subscription,  of  benevolent  individuals,  from  the  Legislatures  of  Con- 
neeticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  Commissioners  in  Boston  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge.  Joshua  Moor,  a  £Eir- 
mcr  in  Mansfield,  having,  about  the  year  1754,  made  a  donation  of  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Mr.  Wheelock's  house,  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  '*  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School."  Of  this 
school  several  gentlemen  were  associated  with  Mr.  Wheelock  as  Trustees ; 
but,  in  1764,  the  Scotch  Society  appointed  a  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Connecticut,  who,  in  1765,  sent  out  white  missionaries  and  Indian  school 
masters  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  in  New  York. 

In  1766,  Mr.  Wheelock  sent  Mr.  Occum  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker 
to  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  benefactions  to  the  school,  that  its  operations 
might  be  enlarged.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  great,  and  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Occum.  He  was  the  first  Indian  preacher  from 
America,  that  erer  visited  Qreat  Britain,  and  he  preached  several  hundred 
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sermons,  with  great  aoceptaaoe,  to  nnmeroiu  assemblies  in  England  and 

Scotland.  The  Ring  subscribed  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Lord  Dartmon^ 
fifty  guineas.  The  amount  of  monies  collected  in  England  was  abont  seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  deposited  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  in 
London,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth  was  President,  and  John  Thornton 
Treasurer ;  and  between  two  and  thrfe '  thousand  pounds  in  Scotland,  which 
was  deposited  with  the  Scotch  SociqL^  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge. 
To  these  Societies  Mr.  Wheelock  ];^esented  hb  accounts,  on  the  allowance 
of  which,  he  drew  for  the  monies  voted.  The  expenditures  related  cbieflj 
to  the  support  of  the  scholars  in  the  school,  (of  whom,  in  some  years,  there 
were  thirty  or  forty,)  of  their  teacher,  and  of  missionaries,  and  schoolmas- 
ters among  the  Indians. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  June  29,  1767. 

After  conducting  Moor's  school  in  Lebanon  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  Dr. 
Wheelock,  in  order  to  increase  its  usefulness,  determined  to  remove  it  to 
some  new  country,  and  to  obtain  for  it  an  incorporation  as  an  academy,  in 
which  a  regular  and  thorough  education  might  be  given  to  the  yonth,  Indian 
and  English,  who  should  be  assembled  in  it.  At  this  period  there  were  only 
two  or  three  Colleges  in  New  England, — those  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven, 
and  an  institution  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  to 
Providence.  When  the  design  was  made  known  to  the  public,  he  received 
various  offers  from  the  owners  of  new  lands,  and  from  different  towns.  It 
being  determined  to  plant  the  school  in  the  Western  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  charter  dated  December  13,  1769,  was  obtained  for  a  College,  whieh  wis 
endowed  partly  by  Gk>vernor  Weutworth,  and  partly  by  private  individuals, 
with  about  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  procuring  this  charter,  tliere 
was  a  negotiation  between  Dr.  Wheelock  and  Oovemor  Wentworib,  as 
appears  from  letters  and  papers  in  my  possession.  But  the  school  was  not 
merged  in  the  College,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  remained  distinct,  wilk 
a  separate  incorporation,  obtained,  at  a  subsequent  period,  from  New  Hmmp- 
shire.  Of  Moor*s  school  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  a  benefactor,  but  not  of 
Dartmouth  College, — to  the  establishment  of  which  he  and  the  other  Tms- 
tees  of  the  fund  were  opposed,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  original  de^n. 

In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  took  leave  of  Lebanon,  and  proeeedad 
to  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  preparation  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
his  family  and  his  pupils  in  the  wilderness.  The  pine  trees  on  a  few  acres 
had  been  cut  down.  Without  nails  or  glass  he  built  him  a  log  cabin. 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  directed  the  operations  of  forty  or  fifty  labourers, 
who  were  employed  in  digging  a  well  and  building  a  house  of  one  storj  lor 
his  family,  and  another  of  two  stories,  eighty  feet  long,  for  his  scbedsrsL 
As  his  family  arrived,  both  these  habitations  were  prepared ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  lived  for  about  a  month  in  his  hut,  and  his  sons  and  Btndcnts 
made  them  booths  and  beds  of  hemlock  boughs.  On  the  29th  of  October 
he  removed  into  his  house,  and  the  rooms  in  College  were  soon  made  oooi- 
fortable.  A  school  house  was  also  constructed.  The  scholars  engaged  wiA 
seal  in  their  studies,  in  their  new  abode,  finding  **  the  pleasure  and  profit  af 
such  a  solitude."  But  what  he  accounted  a  still  richer  blessing  was,  lliaA 
almost  immediately  after  they  had  become  settled  in  their  new  habiialian, 
they  experienced  a  precious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  folloved 
by  extensive  and  permanently  happy  effeots  upon  their  little  oonmvailj. 
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The  first  Commeneemeiit  held  at  the  College  waa  in  August,  1771,  when 
four  youug  men  were  graduated  ;  one  of  whom,  John  Whcelock,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Wheelock,  was  his  successor  as  the  President  of  the  School  and  of  the 
College ;  and  another,  Sylvanus  Ripley,*  was  the  first  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  College.  Dr.  Wheelock  lived  to  preside  at  seven  other  Commence- 
ments, and  conferred  the  honours  of  College  on  seventy-two  young  men,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Among  them  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Smith,  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  Dartmouth 
College,  the  Hev.  Dr.  M'Keen,  the  first  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford,  Vt. 

Though  Dr.  Wheelock  was  afflicted  for  years  with  asthma,  he  yet  ceased 
not  to  preach  to  his  flock,  composed  of  his  students  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers. When  unable  to  walk,  he  was  repeatedly  carried  to  the  chapel ; 
and  he  sometimes  conducted  public  worship,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  his  own 
house.  His  prayer  was  granted  that  he  might  not  outUvc  bis  usefulness. 
After  his  strength  had  been  declining  for  about  four  years,  he  was  seized 
with  epilepsy  in  January,  1779.  Though  he  recovered  so  as  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, yet,  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  rapidly  declined,  and  died  on  Saturday, 
April  24,  1779,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  morning  he 
was  able,  with  assistance,  to  walk  his  room.  But,  as  he  knew  that  his  end 
was  near,  his  family  were  summoned  at  his  request.  Being  asked  by  his 
wife  what  were  his  views  of  death,  he  replied, — "  I  do  not  fear  death  with 
any  amazement ;"  and  soon  afterwards  repeated  the  exulting  words  of  the 
Psalmist  and  of  the  Apostle, — **Thoagh  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.**  *'  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ."  At  his  request,  a  minister  who  was  present,  now  pray- 
ed, commending  his  departing  spirit  to  God.  He  then  uttered  his  final 
exhortation, — '*  Oh,  my  family,  be  faithful  unto  death ;"  and  immediately 
closed  his  eyes  on  all  the  objects  of  the  earth.  His  immortal  spirit  fled, 
leaving  impressed  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  slept  in  Jesus,  a  smile  of 
peace. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  '*  of  middle  stature  and  size,  well  proportioned,  erect 
and  dignified.  His  features  were  prominent,  his  eyes  a  light  blue  and 
animated.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
countenance  pleasing  and  handsome.  His  voice  was  remarkably  full,  harmo- 
nious, and  commanding." 

Dr.  Wheelock  waa  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
April,  1735,  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Maltby,  relict  of  Capt.  William  Maltby  of  New 
Haven,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Codu.  She 
died  at  Lebanon,  I^ovember  13, 1746,  aged  forty-three.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters, Ruth^  was  married  to  the  Rev.  William  Patten  of  Hartford.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Brinsmade  of  Milford,  Conn.  By  this  marriage 
ho  had  five  children : — Mary,  who  married  Professor  Woodward,  the  first 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College ;  Abigail  who  married 
Professor  Ripley  ;  John,  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  President  nearlj 

*  Stltahvs  RiPLSr  wm  early  ordained  m  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  returned 
Crooi  his  mission  in  Septemher,  1772,  and  was  preceptor  of  Moor  s  school  from  1775  to  1779. 
He  was  also  a  Tator  in  the  College  from  1772  till  1782,  when  he  ?ras  appointed  Professor  of 
IMTinity.  He  suooeeded  President  Wheeloek  in  the  pastoral  care,  and  rcgalarlT  preached  to  the 
stadents  of  the  College  and  school,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
dsUTsred  to  the  students  Lectnres  on  Theology  and  Tarions  other  brancnes.  He  was  appointed 
a  Thiftee  of  the  College  in  1775,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  He  died  in  oonsequenoa  ef 
•a  injttiy  leoeiTed  whUe  ridlsg  in  a  deii^  in  1787y  affsd  about  thirty-seren  yean. 
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forty  years ;  CoL  Eltatar  Whtelock  and  James  Whedock^  Esq.  Hk 
dosoendants  are  scattered  through  various  States  of  the  Union,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Wheclock  published  a  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  at 
Lebanon,  1762 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Charles  J.  Smith,*  17GS  ; 
Narratives  in  several  numbers  from  1763  to  1771 ;  Continuation  of  the  Nar- 
rative, 1773,  to  which  is  added  an  abstract  of  a  mission  to  the  Delaware 
Indians,  West  of  the  Ohio,  by  M'Clure  and  Frisbie  ;t  A  Sermon  on  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  or  no  Ring  but  Christ  in  the  church,  1775.  His  Memoirs 
by  Drs.  M'Clure  and  Parish,  were  published  in  1811,  with  extracts  ^m  hb 
correspondence. 

Very  few  of  Dr.  Wheelock's  sermons  were  written  out  at  length.  ESs 
manuscripts  in  general  exhibit  only  short  notes  of  the  heads  of  his  di^ 
courses,  especially  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  settlement,  when  the  pi 
are  of  a  multitude  of  cares  gave  him  little  leisure  for  writing  sermons. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wheelock 
to  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  Indian  nations,  it  may  be  replied  that  he 
accomplished  something  for  their  benefit,  and  that  great  and  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  providence  of  God  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  more. 
It  was  soon  after  he  sent  out  missionaries  into  the  wilderness,  that  the  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain  blighted  his  fair  and  encouraging  prospects. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  there  was  actual  war,  in  which  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes  acted  with  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Oneidas,  to  whom  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  kept  the  hatchet  buried  during  the  whole 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  means  of  this  mission  probably  were  a  mul* 
titude  of  frontier  settlements  saved  from  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
knife.  But  even  if  nothing  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  yet  the  zeal  which  chiefly  sought  their  good,  reared  up  a  venerable 
institution  of  science,  in  which  many  strong  minds  have  been  disciplined  and 
made  to  grow  stronger,  and  nerved  for  professional  toils  and  public  laboan, 
and  in  which  hundreds  of  ministers  have  been  nurtured  for  the  Ghun^  «f 
Christ. 

•  Charles  Jbpprbt  Smith  of  Loos  Island,  wu  mdoatedat  Tale  CoU«fe  in  175?,  wmi  mm 
introdaoed  into  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Wbeelock,  and  ordained  as  a  miasionaTj  at^Lete&mia 
1763.  After  beinj^,  for  a  while,  with  the  Indians,  he  was  induced  to  labour  for  the  inatroetiaa 
of  the  slaves  in  Virginia.  Having  parehased  some  property  in  one  of  the  Eaalcm  <<—— •i^  tf 
Virginia,  he  retamed  to  Long  I^and  to  settle  his  affairs.  Going  out  in  the  moming  wfth  a 
fowling  piece,  he  was  found  dead,  August  10,  1770,  with  the  gun  so  situated  as  if  >»»l^^f  sbsi 
himself.  It  was  by  some  supposed  that  he  was  murdered.  But  he  had  been  subject  to  a  vlakat 
pain  in  his  breast,  passing  to  his  head;  hence  his  fi lends  thought  his  death  was  occaaioBad  ky 
his  disease.  lie  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  eminent  for  his  gifts  and  graces.  He  w 
especially  known  at  the  South.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  his  tnUmata  fi  iiil, 
puolishcd  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  His  estate  on  Long  Island,  in  ^nt^  tmi 
money,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  A  Sermon  of  his  on  Rqpeoeration,  pnasl- 
ed  in  Virginia,  wa«  printed  in  1766. 

t  Levi  Frisbib  was  bom  in  Branford,  Conn.,  in  April  1748;  was  placed  in  1757*  under  tkt 
care  of  Dr.  Wbeelock,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  missionary;  entered  Yale  College  in  17l7t 
and  remained  there  more  than  three  years,  but  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1771.  In  1771- 
73  he  performed  a  mission  among  the  Delaware  Indians  in  conneeUon  with  David  M'CIick,  aal 
tetnrned  in  October,  1773.  He  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  then  continued  his  minionary  oHtcr, 
until  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  He  was  settled  as  Iks 
minister  of  the  First  ehuroh  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  February  7,  1776,  and,  alter  a  ministrr  of  thxrtv 
yean,  died  Febniary  25,  1806,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  published  an  OmUonon  the  Pe^ae,  IfSS: 
an  Address  on  thddeath  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  1784;  two  Sermons  on  a  day  nf  Publie  tW(- 
ing;  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795;  Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800;  Diseonrse  before  the  f^odety 
for  propagating  the  Qo^pel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America,  1804.  H^  m 
JUvi  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802;  was  appointed  Latin  Tutor  in  180^,  «wi  Ae- 
fesMr  of  Moral  PhUo«>phy  in  1807;  and  died  July  9,  1883.  He  nnbliabed 
Address,  1817. 
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For  enlarged  views,  and  indomitable  energy,  and  perseyering  and  most 
Arduous  toils,  and  for  the  groat  results  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  learning.  Dr.  Wheelook  must  ever  be  held  in  high  honour.  He 
earlj  placed  one  great  object  before  him,  and  that  object  held  his  undivided 
attention  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  variety 
of  his  cares  and  the  extent  of  his  toils.  In  Lebanon,  for  thirty-four  years, 
he  had  the  chargo  of  a  parish.  His  school,  in  its  various  interests,  required 
his  incessant  watchfulness  and  effort.'  Indians  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
wilderness,  and  superintended  in  their  daily  conduct ;  a  teacher  procured  ; 
provision  made  for  the  supply  of  their  wants  from  piiblic  or  private  charity, 
from  year  to  year  ;  accounts  to  be  kept  and  submitted  to  the  Trustees  ;  mis- 
sionaries to  be  educated,  and  sent  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  support- 
ed. And  when  he  removed  to  Hanover,  his  labours  were  doubled.  The 
two  institutions — the  school  and  the  College,  were  ever  kept  distinct ;  in 
both  he  was  a  teacher ;  of  both  he  was  the  chief  governor.  He  had  houses 
to  build,  mills  to  erect,  and  lands  to  clear  up  and  cultivate.  He  was  also 
the  preacher  of  the  College  and  the  village.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under 
the  weight  of  such  labours,  and  amidst  the  vexations  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  affairs,  he  should  sometimes  find  himself  heavily  oppressed.  Yet  he 
wished  not  for  repose  in  this  world.  He  desired  to  toil,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  his  great  Master  to  continue  him  on  the  earth,  and  then  to  enter  into 
rest. 

Dr.  Wheelook  was  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  temper,  and  manifested 
much  urbanity  in  his  deportment.  Yet  the  multitude  and  weight  of  his 
affairs,  combined  with  the  occasional  gloom  of  hypocondria,  sometimes 
extorted  from  him  groans.  He  had  a  most  delicate  sense  of  propriety.  His 
numerous  acquaintances  he  always  received  in  the  most  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble manner.  His  friends  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  abhorred  that  religious  profession,  which  was  not  marked 
with  good  manners. 

In  the  government  of  his  school  and  College,  Dr.  Wheelook  combined 
great  patience  and  kindness  with  the  energy  of  proper  and  indispensable  dis- 
eaplinq.  It  was  no  small  labour  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian  youth, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  When,- for  a  flagrant  fault,  such  a  youth 
was  to  be  corrected  by  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  usually  present  to 
witness  the  punishment,  and  to  add  his  kind  and  solemn  admonition.  He 
was  generally  obeyed  from  affection  ;  but  he  knew  how,  by  severe  rebuke, 
to  overawe  the  offender.  The  incorrigible  ho  removed,  lest  they  should 
•ontaminate  others. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  old  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
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JOSEPH  BELLAMY,  D.  D  ♦ 

1737—1790. 

Joseph  Bellamy  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at  New  Chediire, 
Gonn.,  in  the  year  1719.  He  verj«  early  discovered  a  decided  taste  lor 
literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  coune, 
his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  at  n» 
distant  period,  he  cherished  the  belief,  and  gave  evidence,  that  he  had  ejqpe- 
rienced  *'  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

From  this  time  his  purpose  was  formed  to  become  a  minister  of  tkt 
Gospel ;  and,  having  devoted  himself,  for  a  while,  to  theological  stndiei, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  of  New  Haven  county,  about 
two  years  after  his  graduation.  And  notwithstanding  his  extreme  jouth, — 
being  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  met  with 
great  acceptance,  and  were  regarded  as  giving  promise,  if  his  life  were 
spared,  of  a  brilliant  and  eminently  useful  career.  He  supplied,  for  some 
time,  an  infant  congregation  in  Bethlehem,  then  a  parish  in  the  town  of 
Woodbury  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that  a  large  portioa 
of  his  hearers  became  deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  intereats, 
and  many  of  them  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  true  conversion.  So  stron^y 
were  the  regards  of  the  congregation  fastened  upon  him,  that  they  not  only 
gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  but  most  importunately  urged  hb 
acceptance  of  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  field  was  small,  yet,  inaama^ 
as  it  was  that  in  which  he  had  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  increasing  usefulness  in  connection  whk 
the  surrounding  country,  he  determined,  on  the  whole,  after  much  delibeia- 
tion  and  consultation  with  his  fathers  in  the  ministry,  to  give  to  the  call  an 
affirmative  answer.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  he  was,  by  tks 
usual  solemnities,  constituted  minister  of  the  said  congregation ;  and  tks 
relation  thus  formed  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

Being  now  quietly  settled  in  his  charge,  he  determined  to  avail  himnftf 
of  his  retired  situation  to  prosecute  more  extensively  his  theological  studieB, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  with  great  alacrity  into  all  the  a|»pr^ 
priate  duties  of  his  office.  About  this  time  commenced  the  '*  great 
ing,'*  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less 
through  several  years,  and  extended  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  ti^ 
land.  Mr.  Bellamy  remained  chiefly  with  his  own  people  till  some  time  m 
1742 ;  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  tfe 
work,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  labours.  Haviag 
made  provision  as  far  as  he  could,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  pulpit,  he  weal 
forth  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  not  only  ConnectML, 
but  some  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  preaching  every  where  with  remaik- 
able  power,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  corresponding  effect.  He  adap^ 
himself  with  great  felicity  to  the  state  of  the  times  ;  and,  while  he  reseDhled 
Whitefield  in  the  abundance  of  his  preaching,  he  was  not  unlike  him  m 


*  Benediot'B  Fan.  Senn.—Life  of  Brainerd.— Tnimbiill'i  Hist.  Coon.,  ii. — Tbeofogiail      ^ 
pIno,  I.— Life  of  B«Uuny  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works»  published  bj  the  Vobtrimd 
Book  and  Tnot  Soolety. 
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respect  to  ferronr  and  aptness,  and  be  greatly  exceeded  him  m  disorimina- 
tion  and  logic. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  labours,  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant,  seem  to 
have  been  eminently  blessed,  his  expectations  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
revival  were  by  no  means  fully  realized  ;  for,  whereas,  at  one  period,  he  had 
seemed  to  regard  the  signs  of  the  times  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  millenial 
glory,  he  was  afterwards  deeply  pained  to  notice  the  spread  of  a  fanatical  and 
censorious  spirit,  which  seemed  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.  He  was  especially  concerned  at  the  intrusion  of  ignorant  and 
Gonceited  men  into  the  place  of  public  teachers  ;  at  the  disregard,  and  even 
contempt,  of  evangelical  order,  which  was  often  manifested;  and,  above 
all,  at  the  rapid  progress  of  a  spurious  religion,  under  the  guidance  of  pride, 
ignorance,  and  spiritual  quackery. 

Having  become  satisfied  that  his  duty  no  longer  required  him  to  continue 
these  itinerant  labours,  he  returned  to  devote  himself  more  immediately  to 
his  own  people.  And  then  it  was,  that  he  projected  the  work  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  brightest  monument  he  has  left, — namely,  '*True 
Religion  delineated.*'  There  were  several  concurring  circumstances  that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  such  a  service.  His  mind  was  originally  distin- 
gubhed  for  the  power  of  discrimination.  His  own  religious  experience, 
from  the  beginning,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  subject  to  the  severest 
tests ;  and,  by  diligent  and  accurate  observation  of  his  own  heart,  he  had 
ioqaired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  remoter  springs  of  human 
ftotion.  He  had  also  carefully  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which 
bis  connection  with  the  revivid  had  given  him,  for  increasing  his  stock  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge ;  while  the  appalling  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  delusion,  which  met  him  on  every  side,  gave  additional  strength  to 
his  conviction  that  a  work  of  the  kind  which  he  proposed,  was  eminently 
needed.  And  then  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  ablest 
IHvines  of  New  England,  especially  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  fully  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  his  views,  and  from  whom  no  doubt  he  received  much 
encouragement  in  his  work.  How  long  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  it  for 
the  press,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  printed  first  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1750.  It  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Edwards'  work  on  the  '*  Religious  Affections,"  perhaps  no 
book  in  the  language,  on  the  same  general  subject,  has  been  more  widely 
known,  or  more  highly  and  generally  prized. 

Some  time  previous  to  1757,  (the  exact  date  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,)  Mr.  Bellamy  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
First  (then  the  only)  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  neither  the  congregation  nor  the  Presbytery,  were  very  har^ 
nonious  in  respect  to  the  matter ;  and,  after  the  subject  had  occasioned 
considerable  agitation  both  at  New  York  and  at  Bethlehem,  he  returned  a 
negative  answer. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Bellamy  resumed  the  stated  charge  of  his  tfook, 
at  the  close  of  his  labours  as  an  itinerant,  he  commenced  assisting  yoong 
men  in  their  theological  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  And  in  ihis 
department  of  labour  ho  soon  became  highly  distinguished.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  in  New  England,  of  the  last  generation,  were  train- 
^»  in  a  great  measure,  under  his  inatrnotions.    It  was  his  custom  to  fomiik 
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his  pupils  with  a  set  of  qaestions  covering  ihe  whole  field  of  Theology, 
then  to  give  them  a  list  of  books  corresponding  to  the  several  subjeelf 
which  thoj  were  to  investigate ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  their  inqnirics,  he 
was  accustomed  almost  daily  to  examine  them,  to  meet  whatever  dlfficaltiee 
they  might  have  found,  and  to  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  objector, 
with  a  view  at  once  to  extend  their  knowledge,  and  increase  their  intellect- 
ual acumen.  When  they  had  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  read- 
ing, he  required  them  to  write  dissertations  on  the  several  subjects  which 
hsid  occupied  their  attention ;  and  afterwards,  sermons  on  those  points  of 
doctrine  which  he  deemed  most  important;  and  finally,  sermons  on  snch 
experimental  and  practical  topics  as  they  might  choose  to  select.  He  wax 
particularly  earnest  in  inculcating  the  importance  of  a  high  tone  of  spiritual 
feeling,  as  an  element  of  ministerial  character  and  success.  His  student* 
are  said  to  have  formed  the  very  highest  idea  of  his  talents  and  character, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  have  regarded  him  with  a  veneration  bordering 
well  nigh  upon  idolatry. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  married  about  the  year  1744,  to  Frances  Sherman  of 
New  Haven,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  accomplishments  and  piety.  She 
became  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Jonathany — their  second  son,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  a  practising  attorney ;  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and,  just  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  was 
attacked  with  the  small  pox,  and  died  at  Oxford,  Essex  county,  N.  J., 
January  4, 1777,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who 
is  represented  as  having  shone  pre-eminently  in  every  relation  that  she  sus- 
tained, died  August  30,  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  next  year  he 
was  married  again  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs,* — who  survived 
him  several  years. 

Mr.  Bellamy  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer^ 
ity  of  Aberdeen  in  1768.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  correspondent 
of  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  boUi 
his  character  and  writings,  and  who  kept  him  constantly  informed  of  what- 
ever affoctcd  the  interests  of  the  churches,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  Or 
was  also  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
our  own  country,  and  with  no  one  more  intimately  than  Edwards,  whcise 
religious  views,  in  nearly  every  particular,  he  adopted. 

Dr.  Bellamy  had  often,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  expressed  a  desire,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he  might  have  a  sudden  death, — especially 
that  he  might  drop  dead  in  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  a  public  service.  Bnt 
whether  this  was  a  presumptuous  wish  or  not,  it  did  not  please  his  Ueavea- 
ly  Father  to  grant  it:  on  the  contrary,  he  was  lingering  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity  for  more  than  three  years  before  he  finally  took  his  departure. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  1786,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralytic  affection, 
which  deprived  him  wholly  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  left  side,  aed 
gave  4  shock  to  his  intellect  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Subsequently 
to  this,  there  were  occasional  intervals  of  lucid  and  strong  thought,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  his  accustomed  ability  and  earnestness  upon  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  upon  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  upon  that  glorious  and  perfect  state  on  which  he  believed  thai  ht 

•  Avaaaw  Stobm  wu  gmdiiated  at  Tale  OoUegt  ia  1760 ;  was  ordalatd  paste  of  tlw 
la  NorthbiU7f  Conii.9  ia  1766;  and  died  in  1785. 
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was  soon  to  enter.  These  int«rvft1s,  however,  became  coustantlj  more  brief, 
in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  until  at  length  the  last  gleam  of  coDscions- 
ness  upon  earth  seemed  to  have  .expired.  Uis  death  was  finally  occasioned, 
immediately,  by  a  severe  cold,  which  seated  itself  upon  his  lungs,  and  pro- 
duced ulceration.  It  occurred,  after  a  painful  struggle,  on  Saturday  eve- 
aing,  March  6,  1790,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  tbc  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly,  including  the  clergy  and  many  other  of  the  iuhabitants  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Benedict*  of  Woodbury.  It  was  after- 
wards published  with  an  appendix  in  pamphlet  form,  and  has  since  been 
repablbhed  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bellamy^s  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  publications: — Early  piety 
recommended  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Stratfield,  1747.  True  Rcli* 
gion  delineated,  1750.  The  great  evil  of  sin  as  it  is  committed  against 
God :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Goshen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation 
of  Litchfield  county,  1753.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Millenium,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission 
of  sin  :  Four  Sermons,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin 
viudicatcd,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  An  attempt,"  &c.  Theron, 
Paulinus,  and  Aspasio,  or  Letters  and  Dialogues  upon  the  nature  of  love  to 
Ood,  faith  in  Christ,  assurance  of  a  title  to  eternal  life,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Hervey  and  Marshall,  on 
these  subjects,  1759.  A  Letter  to  Scripturista,  1760.  An  Essay  on  the 
nature  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  1762.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1762.  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster :  A  Sermon,  1762.  Remarks 
on  the  Rev.  A.  Crosweirs  Letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  Cumming,  1763.  A  Blow  at 
the  root  of  the  refined  Antiuomianism  of  the  present  age,  &c.,  1763.  The  Half- 
way Covenant,  1769.  That  there  is  but  one  Covenant  wherein  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  seals,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moses. 
Mather,  1769.  A  careful  and  strict  Examination  of  the  external  covenant, 
&c.,  being  a  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather's  piece  entitled  *^  The  Visible 
Church  in  covenant  with  God  further  illustrated,  &c."  Four  Dialogues 
between  a  minister  and  his  parishioner  concerning  the  Half-way  Covenant, 
1769. 

In  1811,  a  handsome  edition  of  his  entire  works  was  published  at  New 
York,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  They  were  prefaced  by  the  following  high 
recommendation  from  Drs.  Rodgers  and  Miller  of  New  York,  Dr.  Trumbull 
of  North  Haven,  Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  Dr.  Backus  of  Bethlehem, 
Dr.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Griffin,  and  Professors  Woods  and  Stuart 
of  Andovcr,  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  late  of  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Richards  of  Newark. 

''  The  cliaracter  and  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamv  have  been  deservedly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, by  thu  churcbes  in  New  England,  and  by  many  friends  of  Evangelical  truth, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  His  ability  to  illustrate  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  trace  them  through  all  their  connections  and  depcndanccs.  and  to 
impress  them  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  has  been  possessed  by  few. 

**  We  consider  him  as  one  of  the  must  distinguished  and  useful  writers  of  the  last 
age.  Andf  while  men  are  found  eager  rather  to  obtain  elevated  views  of  the  Gospel 
tnd  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  feeling  of  enlightened  and  sublime  devotion,  than  to 

*K04H  BiviDiCT  was  born  at  Daabuyy  Oonn.:  was  graduated  at  the  CoUeffo  of  New  Jer- 

aia  1767:  was  oidatned  at  Woodbuy,  Ooi.  2S»  1760;  was  a  Fellow  of  Tala  GoUege  tnm 
1101812;  and  died  in  1818. 
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gratify  a  mere  literary  taste,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  will  nerer  be  n( 

They  appear  to  us  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  worid, 

and  to  make  men  wise,  good,  and  happy." 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works,  in  connection  with  a  memoir 

of  his  life,  has  been  published  by  the  Doctrinal  Book  and  Tract  Society. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

HABTroKD,  May  8, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  must  begin  my  letter  by  telling  you  that  I  have  no  striedy 
personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  seen 
him.  He  died  when  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood;  and,  for  some  years  preTKHis 
to  his  death,  he  was  prevented,  as  you  are  aware,  by  bodily  infirmity,  from  going 
from  home,  or  mingling  much  in  society  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  can  hardly 
urge  this  as  a  reason  for  not  complying  with  your  request;  for,  as  my  Dather 
s.tudied  Theology  under  him,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable 
relations  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived, — ^insomuch  that  his  name  was  almost  as  a 
household  word  in  our  family,  I  have  of  course  inherited,  to  some  extent,  my 
father's  reminiscences  concerning  him.  Perhaps  there  are  few  persons  now  liviBg, 
who  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  character  than  myself. 
You  must  expect,  however,  as  I  shall  put  down  things  just  as  they  occur  to  mc, 
rather  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  communication. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  personal  appearance  I  have  always  understood  to  be  in  keepiiif 
with  his  general  character.  He  was  an  uncommonly  large,  stout  man,  of  soom- 
what  coarse  features,  but  still  of  an  expressive  countenance,  and  his  whole  air 
and  manner  were  indicative  of  authority.  No  matter  into  what  circle  he  mig^ 
be  thrown,  a  precedence  seemed  to  be  conceded  to  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  he  was  never  slow  to  admit  it,  or  to  act  in  view  of  it.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  the  love  of  dominion  in  his  natural  constitution,  which 
made  him  sometimes  appear  ungracious  and  severe,  and  particularly  i 
of  contradiction  or  resistance.  Indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was 
in  his  bearing  in  society,  which,  at  this  day,  would  not  be  tolerated;  and,  even  in 
his  own  day,  it  was  considered  as  abating  somewhat  from  the  general  good  etbeL 
of  his  character. 

3ut  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  these  constitutional  defects,  and,  oa 
aosae  occasions,  spoke  of  them  with  great  freedom  and  apparent  humiliation. 
Dr.  Strong  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends  and  great  admirefa, 
and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  on  his  visits  here,  related  to  me  thft 
following  anecdote  as  illustrating  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  his  forwardnesa  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  his  humility  on  the  other.  On  one  of  his  visits  in  Dr.  Strong^ 
family,  soon  after  Dr.  S.'s  marriage,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Strong  and  said, — 
*^  Madam,  I  want  to  teach  you  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Christian  character; 
for  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strong  does  not  and  will  not  do  it."  She  listened 
respectfully  to  his  remarks,  and  he  went  on  at  considerable  length,  addressing 
her  with  great  seriousness,  and  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  his  accustomed  air  of 
authority.  Dr.  Strong,  who  had  listened  silently  to  the  remarks,  when  Dr. 
Bellamy  had  concluded,  observed, — "  Well  now  I  will  give  her  my  views  of  what 
oonstitutes  the  Christian  character;"  and,  with  great  apparent  seriousness,  quali- 
fied however  by  his  accustomed  sarcasm,  went  on  to  describe  just  soch  a 
Christian  as  Dr.  Bellamy  was,  throwing  his  most  exceptionable  peculiah- 
ities  into  bold  relief,  and  then  presented  him  after  all  as  an  abomiaaUt 
hypocrite.  Dr.  Bellamy  heard  it  all  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  recognised  it 
as  a  picture  of  himself;  and  his  repl}*^  was, — "  I  understand  you.  Brother  Strang; 
— ^much  of  what  you  have  said  is  true,  and  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  it,  and 
unless  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  do  a  great  work  in  my  behalf,  I  fisel  that  I  mmI 
be  lost  forever." 
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Dr.  BeUamy,  notwithstonding  bis  rigid  exterior,  was  distiDgaished  for  nainrftl 
kindness,  as  well  as  for  eminence  in  practical  godliness.  My  mother  was  married 
before  she  was  seventeen;  she  bad  been  educated  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
accustomed  to  move  in  a  refined  circle;  and  in  coming  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to 
Norfolk,  she  passed  from  a  more  cultivated  to  a  much  less  cultivated  state  of 
society.  Moreover,  she  was  not,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion. I  have  heard  her  say  that  the  Doctor,  soon  after  her  marriage,  was  on  a  visit 
(0  my  father's,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  of  her  higher 
interests,  with  an  appropriateness  and  tenderness  that  she  could  never  afterwards 
forget.  Laying  his  hand  upon  her  with  paternal  gentleness,  he  said,^''  I  cannot 
doubt  that  God  has  sent  you  hither  for  an  important  purpose; — to  make  you  one 
of  bis  own  children,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  good  work 
for  Him.  I  believe  he  loves  you,  and  will  sanctify  you  for  his  service  and  king- 
dom." My  mother  felt  the  power  of  his  persuasive  manner,  as  well  as  of  bis 
judicious  and  well-timed  counsels. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Bellamy  had  for  saying  serere  things,  often  led  peo* 
pie  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  not  only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  tc 
n^gard  him  with  a  sort  of  terror;  and  sometimes  he  took  special  pains  to  remoYc 
this  impression.  A  family  had  recently  gone  to  live  within  the  limits  of  his 
parish,  who  he  was  aware  were  looking  at  him  as  a  sort  of  distant  and  unap- 
proachable being.  Ue  rode  up  one  day  to  their  dwelling,  and  called  for  the  lady, 
Vho  immediately  appeared  at  the  door.  **  Madam,"  said  he,  '*  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  have  pudding  for  dinner  to-day  ?"  Her  reply 
was,  "  We  are."  **  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  propose  to  return  and  take  dinner 
with  you."  The  good  woman,  equally  surprised  and  delighted,  said  they  should 
be  most  happy  to  have  his  company.  Accordingly,  in  due  time,  he  appeared, 
dined  with  the  family,  was  uncommonly  sociable  and  afiable  with  all  of  them, 
and  completely  accomplished  his  object  in  securing  their  confidence  and  good 
will. 

Another  trait  of  his  character  that  seemed  little  in  keeping  with  hia  rather 
mde  exterior,  was  an  excessive  fondness  for  music.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  pos- 
lewed  any  remarkable  musical  powers;  but  he  was  susceptible  of  the  highest 
enjoyment  from  listening  to  the  performances  of  others.  He  used  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  visit  his  friend.  Dr.  West,  at  Stockbridge.  I  remember  Mrs.  West  told  me 
that  be  came  there  once  during  a  revival  of  religion,  which  extended,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  Indians,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  became  hopefully  pious.  After  preaching  one  afternoon,  he  had  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  stopped,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  when  he  heard 
lome  of  the  Indians  in  another  room  singing  psalm  tunes.  He  instantly  left  the 
table,  and  went  into  the  room  where  they  were  to  listen  to  their  music.  After 
thus  regaling  himself,  for  some  time,  he  returned,  and  resuming  his  place  at  the 
table,  said  very  pleasantly, ''  Do  you  think  I  can  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  Heaven  for  the  sake  of  eating  ?" 

Dr.  Bellamy,  notwithstanding  his  usually  lofty  and  independent  manner,  was 
subject  to  turns  of  great  depression,  and  sometimes  his  courage  seemed  singularly 
te  &il  him.  In  certain  moods,  he  was  as  likely  to  see  a  lion  in  the  way  as  any 
other  man;  often  exaggerated  the  importance  of  real  evils,  and  as  frequently, 
parfaapB,  worried  himself  with  those  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  imagina- 
Uim.  He  sometimes  stood  unduly  in  fear  of  the  influence  of  men,  whom, 
perhaps  at  other  times,  he  would  regard  as  of  little  account.  Mrs.  West  used 
to  say  that  it  often  seemed  to  her  that  he  expected  to  be  a  martyr,  and  to  be 
burnt  on  Litchfield  Hill. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  address  and  management.  At  the  time  of 
my  father's  ordination,  he  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Council.  There  was 
moi  perfect  unanimity  in  the  parish,  owing  chiefly  to  the  inflnenoe  of  one  old  Mr. 
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P.  who  wtLS  nAtnrally  somewhat  amhitious  and  anmanageable.  Th,  B. 
aware  of  the  opposition,  and  of  the  sooroe  whence  it  originated.  AccordiiigST, 
some  time  during  the  session  of  the  Council,  he  oontriired  to  get  by  the  side  of 
this  old  gentleman,  and  remarked  to  him  that  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  pastor  elect,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  joang 
man  of  great  promise,  but  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  there  was  some  little 
lack  oir  unanimity  in  respect  to  his  settlement.  **  Now,"  said  he,  ''  as  yoa  are 
an  influential  m%n  here,  and  of  course  have  the  welfare  of  the  society  much  at 
heart,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of  bringing  your  influence  to  bear 
upon  this  state  of  things,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  secure  entire  harmony."  The 
old  gentleman  was  caught  by  the  device,  actually  set  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
peace-maker,  and  I  believe  my  father  never  found  him  otherwise  than  a  good 
parishioner. 

I  remember  another  anecdote  that  goes  to  illustrate  the  same  trait  in  bis 
character.  A  young  minister  who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  who  ren- 
dered himself  very  offensive  by  the  severity  of  his  preaching,  was  complaining  to 
the  Doctor  that  his  ministrations  seemed  to  produce  so  little  effect,  and  wonderiqg 
why  so  few  were  converted  under  his  labours.  ''Why,"  said  Dr.  Bellamy,  '*  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  if  you  will  correct  your  error,  go  and  learn  wis- 
dom of  the  flshernian.  He  does  not  go  boisterously  to  work,  as  if  he  expected 
to  bring  the  fish  to  his  hook  by  giving  them  a  regular  scourging  beforehand ;  but  he 
casts  in  his  line  silently,  and  waits  patiently  for  a  bite;  and,  whenever  a  fish  eomct 
to  his  hook,  he  is  watchful  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  moment  for  drawinig  it 
up;  and  he  is  thankful  if  he  gets  a  few,  and  perseveres  in  the  hope  of 
more.  If  you  would  adopt  this  same  course  as  a  fisher  of  men,  you  would 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  success." 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  to  Dr.  Bellamy  belongs  the  honour  of  originatii^  the 
system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction  in  this  country.  An  old  lady  of  my  foracr 
charge  in  East  Windsor,  who  was  brought  up  under  Dr.  Bellamy's  ministry, 
informed  me  that  she  distinctly  remembered  that  he  used  to  meet  the  yonth  of  Ui 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  not  merely  for  a  catechetical  exercise,  but  for 
tation  from  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  which  he  communicated,  in  a  way 
bly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young,  much  important  instruction.  The 
Mr.  Langdon,*  who  was,  for  some  time,  settled  in  the  same  parish,  assured 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  never  been  without  a  Sabbath 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  preaching  was  generally  from  short  notes;  was  of  a 
ably  discriminating  character,  and  was  alike  adapted  to  awaken  the 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  what  he  regarded  as  the  Scriptural 
of  Christian  experience.  He  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Antinomianism;  and,  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  from  the  press,  often  made  it  the  subject  of  impressive  aad 
pungent  remark.  In  his  manner  of  preaching,  he  was  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  thunder.  With  a  prodigious  voice,  vivid  imagination,  great  flow  of 
gnage,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  message,  he  spoke  like  one 
authority,  and  rarely  failed  to  secure  an  earnest  attention.  On  Fast  dayB»  he 
used  to  say  that  he  took  his  people  to  task, — meaning  by  it,  that  he  dealt  with  thea 
in  great  plainness  in  respect  to  their  moral  obligations  and  delinqnencies. 

He  was  uncommonly  instructive  in  conversation.  He  was  familiar  wftii  thi 
whole  circle  of  theological  science,  and  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  communicate  tnm 
his  ample  stores  of  knowledge.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  that  old  Mr 
Roberts t  of  Torrington,  a  plain  man,  but  a  good  substantial  preacher,  used  te 

•Joair  LAVonoir  was  giadaatad  at  Yale  College  in  1809 ;  was  a  Tator  thcro  ftom  1811  le  llUt 
yn»  ordained  paitor  of  tho  oharoh  in  Bethlehem  in  1816;  was  dimntiHwri  in  1825:  and 
1830. 

tKATBAHiaL  RoBBBTS  was  gmdoatfld  at  Tale  College  in  17S2;  was  etdaiaed  inl 
tlio  Qhnnh  hi  Toirington  hi  1741 ;  and  died  hi  1770. 
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ny  that  he  ooald  take  his  horse,  and  ride  down  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  any  time,  and 
from  one  conversation  with  him,  get  more  material  that  would  serve  him  for  hii^ 
pulpit,  than  he  could  by  studying  at  home  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  Bellamy  evinced  much  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  especially  amidst  those 
scenes  of  conflict  into  which  the  country  was  more  than  once  brought.  His  pub- 
lic prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms  were  most  fervent,  and  his  general  influ- 
ence was  exerted  in  various  ways  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  French  war 
particularly,  ho  maintained  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  looked  with  the  utmost  interest  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  having 
a  vital  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

I  have  heard  my  father  describe  with  great  interest  the  last  interview  he  ever 
had  with  this  venerable  man.  It  was  after  disease  had  preyed  for  a  considerable 
time  upon  his  faculties,  and  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  imbecility,  while  yet 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  man  were  still  manifest.  My  father  entered 
the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  constructed  especially  for  his  accom- 
modation. His  locks  which  age  had  rendered  nearly  white,  hung  down  about 
his  shoulders,  and  erorj  thing  about  him  seemed  fitted  to  inspire  reverence.  He 
slightly  bowed  his  head,  as  my  father  approached  him,  but  said  nothing.  My 
&tfaer  then  said,  **  Mr.  Robbins  of  Norfolk."  Said  the  Doctor,  with  the  dignified 
tnd  magisterial  air  of  other  days,  "  Your  name  is  Ammi  Ruhamah."  My  father 
then  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  a  dark  dispensation  that  had  thus  taken  him 
off  from  his  labours,  when  the  churches  needed  so  much  the  benefit  of  his  influ- 
ence. With  a  deep  and  solemn  emphasis,  and  seeming  to  dwell  upon  every  letter 
of  each  word,  he  replied,  "  Infinite  Wisdom.*' — Thus  closed  the  last  interview 
of  the  revered  instructor  and  the  admiring  pupil,  previous  to  their  meeting  to 
miqgle  in  other  scenes. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hamptoh,  Aug.  16, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :    The  first  time  that  1  remember,  to  have,  seen  Dr.  Bellamy,  was,  I 
think,  during  my  college  course,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  my  father.    I  heard  him 
preach,  not  far 'from  the  same  time,  in  Dr.  Edwards'  meeting-house  in  New* 
Haven.     It  was  on  a  week-day;  for  such  was  his  popularity  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  known  that  he  had  arrived  in  any  place,  but  that  an  arrangement  must  bo 
made  for  him  to  preach — much  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  Whitefield. 
While  I  was  an  undergraduate,  he  called  at  my  room  to  engage  me  to  go  to  Beth- 
lehem to  teach  a  school;  and  though  I  could  not  promise  to  go,  I  gave  encourage- 
ment that  I  would  consider  the  application.     The  result,  however,  was,  that  I 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposal.     A  year  or  two  after,  when  I  happened  to  be 
travelling  in  that  part  of  the  State,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Doctor, 
and  he  immediately  took  me  to  task  for  not  having  come  to  Bethlehem  as  a 
teacher.     Said  he  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  jocose,  but  lordly,  manner, — "  I  had  a  son 
whom  I  wished  to  send  to  College;  and,  because  you  did  not  come  to  assist  him 
in  hia  preparation,  he  could  not  go — now  if  he  had  gone,  he  might  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  a  Foreign  Ambassador,  or  some  other  distinguished  per- 
sonage; and  whatever  he  might  have  been,  you  ought  to  hold  yourself  responsible 
for  the  failure."    In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  ho  asked  me  whether  I  had 
not  got  some  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  that  I  wished  to  have  explained.     I 
mentioned  to  him  two  or  three;  and,  after  he  had  explained  them,  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  not  any  more;  and  when  I  told  him  that  none  occurred  to  me  at  that 
moment,  he  replied  that  I  had  better  look  up  some  more  and  bring  with  me  pben 
I  came  again.     There  was  an  air  of  magisterial  confidence  about  his  whole  itum 
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ner,  that  showed  that  he  did  not  need  to  he  told  what  waa  hia  position  eitiier  in 
the  church  or  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  never  saw  him  hut  once  after  this;  and  that  was  at  Longmeadovt 
shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  when  he  was  on  his  return  from  a  Tisit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  Haying  heard  something  that  led  him  to  aiip- 
pose  I  might  he  at  Mr.  Storrs',  he  called  there  and  inquired  for  me;  and  when 
I  came  into  th^room,  he  greeted  me  substantially  as  follows : — "  And  here  yoa 
are — why  are  you  not  at  Bethlehem?  I  wrote  to  you  before  I  left  home,  and 
then  I  wrote  to  you  again  from  Hartford,  to  go  and  supply  my  pulpit.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  be  absent  next  Sabbath;  and  you  will  go  on  to  Bethlehem  tins 
week,  and  preach  for  me  as  well  as  you  can;  and  teU  the  people  that,  the  Lord 
willing,  I  shall  be  at  home  before  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  when  the  Lord^ 
Supper  will  be  administered.  You'll  go,"  said  he.  I  replied  that  I  waa 
going  to  Springfield,  and  if  I  did  not  find  a  letter  there,  requiring  my  sernoes  in 
another  direction,  I  would  endeayour  to  go  to  Bethlehem.  I,  however,  on  going 
to  Springfield,  did  find  the  letter  which  I  had  partly  expected;  and,  instead  of 
going  to  Bethlehem,  went  to  Derby.  I  never  saw  the  Doctor  afterwards  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  calling  me  to  an  account  for  my  disobedience. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  person  was  not  only  commanding  but  majestic;  inaomueh  that 
if  he  were  a  stranger  to  you,  you  could  not  pass  htm  without  observation.  His 
face  indicated  great  strength  of  both  intellect  and  passion, — ^in  other  w<»^,  it 
was  a  mirror  that  reflected  his  true  character.  He  had  great  natural  severHj 
of  temper,  which,  however,  was  in  a  good  degree  qualified  by  religious  principle 
and  feeling.  His  manners  were  direct  and  positive,  rather  than  polished;  and 
his  natural  impetuosity  often  led  him  to  give  offence,  where  a  more  urbane  manner 
would  have  accomplished  his  end  far  better.  He  was  a  capital  teacher;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  of  instances  in  which  young  men  who  went  to  study  with  him  wen 
so  unpleasantly  impressed  by  his  abrupt  and  dogmatical  manner,  that  they 
refused  to  remain  with  him  a  single  day.  He  was  never  mealy-mouthed  either  in 
the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  and  among  other  stirring  remarlu,  he  said,  '*  I  dont  want  any  body 
who  has  the  rheumatism  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  it  on — ^it  is  cider;  and  the 
way  to  cure  it  is  to  stop  drinking."  That  very  night  the  old  gentleman  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain,  which,  beforc'moming,  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  his  physician.  The  physician  accordingly  cmme, 
and  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  temperament  of  his  patient,  as  well  as  his  metliod 
of  accounting  for  rheumatism,  said  to  him : — '*  Ah,  Doctor,  I  see  what  ails  yoo — 
it  is  the  rheumatism — I'm  afraid  you've  been  taking  a  little  too  moch  ctder.** 
The  Doctor  never  took  up  the  sulgect  of  Temperance  again — at  least  not  in  the 
same  way. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day,  or  of  any 
day.  He  had  the  most  perfect  self-command  and  f^*eedom  of  utterance,  and  fa^ 
thoughts  always  took  on  the  most  appropriate  dress,  and  were  nttared  with  a 
boldness  of  manner  that  was  well  nigh  overpowering.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
impassioned  gesture,  and  there  was  every  thing  to  show  that  his  inmost  soul  was 
on  fire.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  leader  in  the  New  School  Theology  of  thai 
day;  though  the  views  which  he  maintained  have  since  become  perhaps  the 
lar  Theology  of  New  England. 

TouTB  most  affectionately, 

PAYSON  WILUSTON. 


JAMBS  LOGKWOOD.  4]^) 


JAMES  LOCKWOOD  * 

1738—1772. 

James  Lockwood  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Ljdia  Lockwood, 
and  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  December  20,  1714,  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1735,  and  was  chosen  Tutor  in  the  same  institution,  two 
jears  afterwards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one  year.  Having,  in  the 
mean  time,  studied  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach,  he  was  called 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mix,  as  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1739. 

Mr.  Lockwood*8  settlement  occurred  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  great  revival  of  1740.  Dr.  Trumbull  mentions  him  among  the  ministers 
most  favourable  to  Whitefield's  movements ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  at 
Wethersfield,  that  the  great  itinerant  made  several  visits  there,  and  that,  as 
the  meeting  house  was  inadequate  to  contain  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
hear  him,  he  held  a  meeting,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  in  the  open  air.  There 
IB  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lockwood  not  only  fully  sympathised  with  him,  but 
co-operated  with  him  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

In  1760,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  till  his  death.  In  1758,  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  having  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  After 
the  resignation  of  President  Cla,p  in  1766,  the  same  office  was  proffered  to 
him  in  Yale  College ;  but  he  declined  this  also.  The  reason  given  for  his 
non-acceptance  in  both  cases,  was  his  strong  attachment  to  the  people  of  his 
charge,  and  his  consequent  unwillingness  to  separate  himself  from  them. 
He  continued  their  pastor,  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  till  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  July  20,  1772,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  married,  November  4,  1742,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson  of  Norwalk, — who  died,  December  23,  1794, 
aged  seventy-four.  One  of  his  sons,  William,  was  bom  January  21, 1758 ; 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1774 ;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1779 
and  1780 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milford,  March  17, 
1784 ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health,  April  28, 1796  ;  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Olastenbury  in  1797,  where  he  continued  his  labours 
till  1804,  when  he  was  obliged  again  and  finally  to  withdraw  from  the  min- 
istry on  account  of  bodily  infirmity.  He  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  at 
Glastonbury,  greatly  respected,  and  died  June  23,  1828.  He  published  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jerusha  Woodbridge,  1799.  Dr.  Marsh,  who 
siioceeded  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Wethersfield, 
in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  installation  of  the  son,  pays  the 
following  incidental  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  father : — 

"  May  yon  continue,  tbrough  the  whole  course  of  your  ministry,  strong  in  the  grace 
which  18  in  Christ  Jesus;  exhibiting  to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  that  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  piety,  benevolence  and  fidelity,  for  which  the  ascended  prophet,  your  excel- 
lent ftther,  was  distinguished.  His  praise  is  still  in  the  churches,  and  his  name 
remembered  in  this  vicinity,  with  particular  affection,  honour,  and  veneration ." 

•  QiMB's  HIil.  of  PriaeetoB  OoU.— Hill's  Hist,  of  NorwiOk.— Klngd^'s  Hlit.  of  Tale  (Ml 
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Tlie  following  are  Mr.  Lockwood's  pnblicatioiia : — A  Sermon  9i  Uia 
General  Election,  1754.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  GoL  WU- 
liams,  1755.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eleasar  May,*  1756.  A  8ei^ 
mon  at  the  General  Election,  1763.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  peaoa 
with  France  and  Spain,  1763. 

President  Stiles  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Lookwood : — 

**  He  was  a  man  of  8ma11  stature,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  ingcDious  in  matbe- 
matics  and  philosophy.  Of  a  polite  msle  and  a  ready  elocution,  he  performed  the 
office  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  God  and  among  his  people  with  good  acceptjuiee. 
He  was  a  man  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  avoided  intermeddling  deeply  with  mnj 
of  the  religious  controversies.  This  caution  and  wisdom,  together  with  the  goodneM 
of  his  public  performances,  made  the  world  think  him  perhaps  a  deeper  and  greater 
man  than  he  really  was.  lie  was,  however,  an  ingenious  man;  was  formed  for  useAil- 
ness,  and  was  an  honour  to  the  ministry,  lie  was  a  Calvinist,  and  more  lately  has  been 
inclined  to  the  New  Divinity.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  sober  deportment,  carrying 
rather  a  grave  severity  in  his  countenance,  and  yet  far  from  rooroseness;  there  was 
vivacity  in  hitf  manner;  his  cheerf\ilnes8  was  regulated  by  prudence  and  circumspect 
tion.  He  was  one  of  those  good  natured  persons,  who.  through  proper  cultivatioii, 
soon  come  to  maturity.  Besides  the  academic  sciences,  he  applied  to  systematic  Theo- 
logy, and  Kidgley  and  Wiilard  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  spent  his  ministerial 
life  in  a  large  parish  of  perhaps  three  hundred  families,  who  are  said  to  be  as  wdl 
instructed  in  religion,  as  anv  church  in  Connecticut.  He  has  had  the  prudence  to  lead 
that  flock  in  great  peace  and  love  through  his  ministry.  As  a  singular  fact  he  preached 
and  printed  two  Election  sermons,  both  of  which  I  heard  him  deliver.  I  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him  twenty-four  years  ago,t  and  occasionally  all  along  since.'* 
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CHAUNCY  WHITTELSEY.J 

1740—1787. 

Ohaunot  Wuittelset  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whittelsej,  and 
was  bom  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  October  28,  1717.  From  both  parents  he 
inherited  fine  intellectual  powers,  which  were  highly  cultivated  by  education. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  subsequently  resided  there, 
for  some  time,  as  a  student  on  Bishop  Berkeley's  foundation.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Rector  Williams  in  1739,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  the  College, 
which  office  he  held  six  years.  He  was  concerned  in  the  immediate  iustmo- 
tion  of  four  classes,  and  among  his  pupils  were  a  considerable  number  who 
afterwards  attained  great  eminence  in  the  different  departments  of  publie 
life.     President  Stiles  says  of  him, — 

''  lie  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  three  learned 
languages,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hehrew,  but  especially  the  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy , 
with  moral  philosophy  and  history,  and  with  the  general  Cyclopedia  of  literatoiv. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  an  academic  life,  and  amassed,  by  laborious 
reading,  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom ;  and  for  literature  he  was  in  his  day  oracular  ac 
College;  for  he  taught  with  facility  and  success  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  H« 
bad  a  very  happy  talent  at  instructing  and  communicating  the  knowledge  of  thb 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.'' 

In  1740,  during  his  connection  with  College  as  a  Tutor,  he  was  lioeoaed 
to  preach  the  Gospel, — just  at  the  period  when  the  great  religious  ezoite- 

•  Blbasab  Mat  was  a  native  of  Wethersfield;  was  gradnated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  175S;  wu 
Qfdained  pastor  of  the  ohureh  m  Hoddam,  Conn.,  Juno  30,  1756 ;  and  died  April  14, 18eS» 
seventy. 

t  This  was  written  immediately  after  Mr.  Lookwood's  death. 

I  Baeon^B  Hist.  Disc.— Dsna's  Fun.  Serm.— MS.  from  his  granddaqghter. 
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ment  penraded  nearly  the  whole  of  New  England.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
Tutorship,  he  was  invited  by  a  neighbouring  parish,  (Amity,)  to  become  a 
candidate  for  settlement ;  but  he  declined,  partly  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  duly  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to 
relinquish,  at  that  time,  his  engagements  in  College.  Some  extracts  from 
bis  diary,  which  are  preserved,  show  that  he  was  governed  in  this  decision 
by  the  most  conscientious  considerations ;  that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the 
ministry  without  some  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  radical  spiritual  change ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  serve  his 
Kedeomer  with  more  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  was  the  man  concerning  whom  David  Brainerd  said,  in 
reference  to  a  prayer  he  had  just  offered  in  the  College  hall, — **  He  has  no 
more  grace  than  this  chair," — a  remark  which  led  to  Brainerd 's  expulsion 
from  College.  Those  who  read  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Whittelsey's  diary  at 
that  very  period,  which  are  still  extant,  will  be  more  likely  to  set  this  down 
as  a  rash  expression  made  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  than  as  a 
rational  judgment  of  the  character  to  which  it  refers. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Whittelsey  resigned  his  office  as  Tutor,  and,  for  reasons  not 
now  known,  relinquished  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  New  Haven.  He  continued  in  business  ten  yean ; 
and,  during  this  time,  was  an  active  member  of  the  church,  held  several 
important  civil  offices,  and  occasionally  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit.  At  length, 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  after  a  protracted  scene  of  controversy 
which  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  another  ecclesiastical  society,  called 
him  to  settle  over  them  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes. 
He  now  relinquished  his  secular  and  civil  engagements,  accepted  their  call, 
and  was  ordained  March  1,  1758, — being  then  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Whittelsey's  set- 
tlement ;  and,  owing  to  this  and  some  other  causes  connected  with  the  pre- 
vious controversy,  he  withdrew  now  almost  entirely  from  public  servioe. 
His  death,  after  a  little  more  than  three  years,  left  Mr.  Whittelsey  sole 
pastor  of  the  church;  and  thus  he  continued  till  his  own  death,  which 
occarred  on  the  24th  of  July,  1787,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  a  life  of  nearly  seventy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Dana,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1745,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col. 
Whiting  of  New  Haven,  well  known  in  the  war  of  1755,  by  the  name  of 
**  the  Chrbtian  soldier."  They  had  three  sons,  only  one  of  whom  lived  to 
mature  age.     Mrs.  Whittelsey  died  October  17,  1751. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Whittelsey's  publications: — ^A  Sermon 
addressed  to  a  graduating  class  in  Yale  College,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Noyes,  1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
ReT.  John  Hubbard,  Meriden,  1769.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Clap,  1769.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connectiouti 
1778.     . 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  Mass..  Aug.  8,  1866. 

Dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Whittelsey  go  back  to  my 
early  youth.  My  father  resided  within  three  or  four  miles  of  him,  and  they 
were  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  and  sometimes  exchanged  pulpits.    I  can 
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not  Bay,  howerer,  that  I  have  a  distinct  reooIleetioD  of  hearing  him  praaeh 
than  once;  and  then,  I  well  remember,  his  text  was, — ''Why  art  thou 
down,  0  mj  soul,"  &c.  I  was  probably  at  that  time  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeaurs  of 
age;  but,  though  I  remember  nothing  of  the  sermon,  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
i*ecoIlection  of  his  appearance  and  manner.  He  was  of  rather  a  full  habit,  Goine> 
what  above  the  middle  stature,  with  a  face  inclining  to  be  round,  and  expressire 
of  thought  and  intelligence.  His  voice  was  full  and  clear,  and  he  used  gestures 
but  sparingly,  though  he  possessed  a  pretty.good  share  of  animation.  In  prirate 
intercourse,  he  was  very  social  and  agreeable,  and  his  manners  indicated  what 
was  really  the  case, — that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  refined  society.  He  was 
an  old  minister  from  the  time  that  I  first  knew  him,  but  I  always  oonsidflrad 
him  venerable  as  well  for  character  as  for  age.  He  had  the  reputation  of  poaseas- 
ing  a  Tery  vigorous  mind,  and  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  uDdoubl- 
edly  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  various  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

Of  the  character  'of  Mr.  Whittelscy's  preaching,  except  so  far  as  manner  is 
concerned,  I  am  incompetent  to  render,  from  personal  knowledge,  any  testimony 
worthy  to  be  relied  on.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unhappy  affair  of 
Brainerd's  expulsion,  which  originated  in, — to  say  the  least,  an  inditcreit 
remark  that  he  made  concerning  Mr.  Whittelsey,  has  always  operated,  in  tbe 
view  of  many,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with- 
out any  good  reason.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  sympathise  with  all  Che 
measures  that  were  adopted  in  the  Whitefieldian  revival ;  but  if  the  testimony  of 
President  Stiles  and  several  others  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  a  true  friend  to  wlwt 
is  commonly  called  evangelical  religion.  I  am  confirmed  in  Uus  opinion  by  a 
conversation  that  T  remember  once  to  havo  had  with  the  late  Gov.  TceadweU — 
he  stated  that  he  had  early  conceived  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  W.,  regardixig 
him  as  an  Arminian,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  would  not  attend  his 
preaching  while  he  was  at  New  Haven,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court;  bat 
that,  having  been  induced  to  go  to  hear  him  once,  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
previous  judgment  of  him  had  been  incorrect,  and  he  afterwards  sat  under  his 
preaching  with  great  pleasure.  He  lived  during  the  time  when,  through  the 
influence  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  type  of  Theology  in  New  England  nndei^ 
went  considerable  modification;  and  I  suppose  that  nothing  more  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  than  that  he  did  not  fall  in  with  what  were  regarded,  at  that  day,  as 
innovations  upon  the  common  orthodox  belief. 

As  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  approaching  the  age  of  seventy,  he  proposed  to  his 
people  in  "  Society  meeting  "  to  take  measures  for  giving  him  a  oolleagoe; 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  must  expect  to  be  the  subject  of  increasing  infimi- 
ties,  and  he  thought  it  likely  that  they  could  settle  a  minister  with  greater  in»- 
nimity  then,  than  they  could  hope  to  do,  if  they  should  wait  till  his  failure  had 
become  quite  obvious  to  them.  Within  a  year  after,  however,  they  found  that 
their  good  minister  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  and  without  suggestii^  to  him 
the  idea  of  renewing  his  proposition,  they  chose  a  committee  to  confer  with  hia 
in  reference  to  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  successor.  Instead  of  finding  faia 
ready  to  accede  to  their  proposals,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  previous  soggestioa, 
the  answer  they  received  from  him  was,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  &0«« 
in  his  attempts  to  perform  public  services,  and  that  he  never  composed  or  dtti*- 
ered  sermons  with  more  ease  than  he  did  at  that  time.  He,  however,  nltiaialdty 
yielded  to  their  expressed  wishes;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  went  to  Im 
grave  in  peace. 

Affectionatdy  yours, 

PAYSON  WILUSTON. 
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ANDREW  ELIOT,  D,  D  * 

1741—1778. 

Andrew  Eliot  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Eliot,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
and  Rath  (Sjmonds)  his  wife.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Andrew 
Elliott^  (as  the  orthography  of  the  name  then  was,)  who  came  from  Somer- 
setshire in  England,  and  settled  at  Beverly  abont  1683,  and  was  a  Bepre- 
sentative  to  the  General  Court  from  1690  to  1692.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom  at  Boston,  December  25,  1719,  (0.  S.)  He  had  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native  town,  under  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Lovell.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737. 
Hanng  become  early  impressed  with  religious  truth,  he  went  through  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  August,  1741,  he  commenced  preaching  in  the 
New  North  church  in  Boston,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  as  colleague 
pastor  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Webb.  In  January,  1742,  the  church  gave  him 
a  regular  call, — having  previously,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, subjected  him  to  a  severe  examination  with  a  view  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  his  orthodoxy.  He  accepted  their  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
14th  of  April  following.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination, 
and  the  sermon  was  printed. 

Mr.  Eliot's  introduction  to  the  ministry  occurred  at  a  period  of  great 
religious  excitement,  attended  by  violent  controversy.  As  Whitefield  was 
the  great  bone  of  contention  in  the  Church,  the  position  which  Mr.  Eliot 
held  in  relation  to  the  controversy  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Bichard  Salter  of  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  dated  April  15,  1745. 

**  As  to  Mr.  Whitefleld's  being  tl)e  ringleader  of  those  things  of  bad  and  dangerous 
tendency  which  have  prevailed  among  us,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  In  one 
sense  he  seems  to  be  the  aeeitUrUal  eautej  as  he  was  an  instrument  of  stirring  up  a 
religious  concern  in  the  minds  of  great  numbers,  which  concern  the  devil  has  unbap- 

Sily  improved  to  lead  many  astray ^  and  give  them  a  fklse  and  enthusiastical  peace, 
lut  you'll  say,  has  he  not  been  the  direct  catue  f  Has  not  a  vein  of  enthusiasm  run 
through  his  writings,  his  preaching,  and  his  conduct  ?  I  must  needs  say  there  has 
been  too  much  in  idl  these  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  border  at  least  upon  enthusi- 
asm, and  which  I  always  thought  had  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  and  I  fear  has  had 
very  unhappy  effects.  And  I  could  heartily  wish  Mr.  W.  was  more  sensible  of  this, 
and  was  more  disposed  openly  to  acknowledge  wherein  he  has  mistaken  nature  for 
grace,  and  imagination  for  revelation,  as  I  think  he  owns  he  may  have  done.  I  wish 
he  could  see  light  to  own  that  he  has  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  would  guard 
against  the  unhappy  tendency  of  many  passages  in  his  life  and  journals.  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  in  doing  this,  he  would  please  God  and  serve  religion. 

**  As  to  Mr.  W.'s  account  of  his  conversion,  I  must  confess  that  he  has  not  express- 
ed himself  in  a  way  that  is  agreeable  to  me.  But  I  could  never  bring  myself  so  much 
as  to  suspect  the  reality  of  his  change,  whether  at  the  time  he  fixes  upon,  or  at  anoth- 
er. I  have  been  ready  to  think  that  the  defects  in  the  account  of  his  own  con- 
version, (if  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  time,)  proceeded  from  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  unacquaintedness  with  experimental  writers,  so  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  express  the  real  experience  which  he  had  upon  his  soul. 
But,  after  all,  to  call  him  a  rank  enthunoitj  is,  I  think,  carrying  the  matter  too  for. 
His  best  friends,  I  think,  don't  pretend  to  vindicate  him  wholly  from  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  but  I  don't  know  that  his  greatest  enemies  have  given  him  so  severe  an 

•  HIstorieal  Notices  of  the  New  North  ohurch.— Elicits  and  Allen's  BImt.  Diet.— Famer's 
Q«&.  Bag.— Thaeher'B  Fun.  Serm.— Mtss.  Hist.  CoU.,  X.— MS.  from  the  Eliot  family. 
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appellation  as  voa  do.  The  modest  expression  which  the  united  ministers  used  in 
their  Testimony  against  Mr.  Davenport,  snits  me  better,— that  he  is  "  tinctured  with 
enthusiasm." 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Wbitefleld  does  not  pretend  any  extraordinary  mission:  if  he  docs, 
he  most  produce  better  credentials  than  any  he  has  yet,  to  induce  me  to  receive  him 
as  one  extraordinarily  sent  of  God. 

'*  I  say  nothing  of  his  itinerancy,  because  I  have  great  difficulties  in  my  own  mind 
about  it;  to  mention  which  would  lead  me  beyond  bounds.  As  to  ministers  invfting 
him  I  must  be  silent.  I'll  only  say  I  have  asked  him  but  once.  As  to  the  state  of 
religion  among  us,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  say  that  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Chris- 
tians are  divided  into  parties,  their  spirits  are  roiled  and  disturbed ;  feuds  and  ani* 
raosities  are  got  to  a  prodigious  height.  Mr.  W.  is  the  grand  subject  of  conTersation. 
Both  his  friends  and  opposers  discover  too  great  warmth,  and  are  much  alienated 
from  each  other." 

Mr.  Eliot  laboured  as  a  oolleagae  with  Mr.  Webb  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  occurred  in  April,  1750.  From  that  time  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death,  ho  had  the  sole  pastoral  charge,  and  his  salary  was  proportioii- 
ably  increased. 

In  1767,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  Mr.  Eliot 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  common,  at  that  period,  to  pur- 
chase diplomas  from  the  Scotch  Universities ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Eliot  was 
paid  for  by  John  Barrett,  a  particular  friend  and  a  deacon  in  his  church. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  uniform  and  devoted  friend.  After  the  death 
of  President  Holyoke,  in  1769,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  College ;  but  he  declined,  on  the  ground  of  hb 
reluctance  to  break  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  people.  Subseqaentlj, 
when  the  chair  was  again  rendered  vacant,  in  1773,  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Locke,  he  was  actually  chosen  to  the  office,  but  refused  to  accept 
it  on  the  same  grounds  that  had  controlled  his  previous  decision. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  perils  and  deprivations  incident  to 
the  Revolution.  He  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade,  from  April  19, 
1775,  till  March  of  the  succeeding  year.  Notwithstanding  his  family,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  congregation,  had  left  the  town,  there  were  many 
who  were  unable  to  leave,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  with  them,  and 
minister  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their  trial.  For  several  months,  he,  with 
Dr.  Mather,  kept  up  the  Thursday  Lecture ;  but  they  agreed  at  length  to 
suspend  it,  and  a  Farewell  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  town,  the  Lecture  was  immediately  revived,  and  a  sermoB 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  preached  by  Dr.  Eliot,  from  Isaiah  xxxin.  20. 
The  interest  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Qeneral  Wadi- 
ington  and  other  officers  of  the  American  army. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Eliot^s  devotion  to  the  causb  of  his  country,  he 
never  indulged  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  hostility  against  those  whose 
political  sympathies  were  adverse  to  his  own  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  see 
the  interests  of  learning  and  intelligence  sacrificed  to  the  phreniy  of  party 
zeal.  When  the  house  of  Lieut.  (Governor  Hutchinson  was  plundered  and 
demolished  by  the  mob,  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  thrown  in  oonfoaioB 
into  the  streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely  destroyed.  Dr. 
Eliot  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  them.  A  large  number  of  val- 
uable manuscripts,  and  among  them  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  were  preserved  by  his  timely  and  vigilant  efforts.  As 
he  was  careful  to  maintain  all  due  respect  towards  the  Royal  govenment, 
while  yet  he  was  perfectly  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he 
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treated  with  civility  by  the  dominant  party,  while  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  regarded  him  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  affection. 

Br.  Eliot's  health,  during  his  later  years,  was,  in  the  main,  good,  and 
neither  his  animation  in  the  pulpit,  nor  his  yivacity  in  conversation,  seemed 
to  he  materially  diminished ;  and  yet  he  was  subject  to  occasional  com- 
pUints  which  led  him  to  anticipate  a  speedy  dissolntion.  The  last  public 
act  which  he  performed  was  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  John  Clarke,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Chauncy  of  the  First 
church.  This  was  in  June,  1778.  His  health  continued  feeble  during  th 
summer,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  house.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September  following,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  *'  In  his  discourses  upon  his  death  bed,"  says 
Dr.  Thaoher,  ''  he  always  expressed  an  unshaken  faith  in  those  glorious  doc- 
trines of  the  grace  of  God  which  he  had  preached  unto  others,  and  his  firm 
yet  humble  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer :  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  nay,— eager  after  his  presence  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  he 
would  frequently  breathe  out  the  pious  ejaculation,  'Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly — why  are  thy  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming?' — and,  with  a 
solemn  message  to  his  beloved  people  on  his  lips,  he  expired."  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Brattle  street  church, 
from  Hebrews  iv.  9 ;  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  been  averse  to  printing  sermons.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends  which  is  in  my  possession,  he  says, — '*  I  have  sent  you 
a  sermon  at  my  son's  ordination :  I  have  all  my  life  been  averse  to  pub- 
lishing, but  have  turned  fool  in  my  'old  age."  His  sermons  were  often  re- 
quested for  the  press  ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  he  intended  to 
collect  a  number  which  he  would  publish  in  a  volume,  after  some  years. 
This  purpose  he  fulfilled  in  1774.  The  volume  contains  twenty  Discourses, 
most  of  them  of  a  highly  practical  character.  Besides  this,  he  published 
a  Sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  1742  ;  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Inordinate 
love  of  the  world  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God,"  1744  ;  a  Sermon  after 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  1750 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1753;  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Roberts,*  1754  ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
the  conquest  of  Quebec,  1759 ;  Election  Sermon,  1765  ;  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Ebenezer  Thayer,  1766  ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1771 ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  execution  of  Levi  Ames,  1773  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph 
Willard,  1773 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  Andrew  Eliot,  1774 ; 
a  Sermon  upon  "  The  thief  on  the  cross."  He  wrote  several  pieces  in  the 
Episcopal  controversy,  particularly  '*  Remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Sermons,"  extracts  of  which  were  published  in  England  by  Blackburn.  In 
the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  of  London,  there  are  several  pages 
filled  with  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Eliot. 

He  was  married,  October,  1742,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Josiah  Langdon, 
a  deacon,  and  one  of  the  founders,  of  his  church.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren,— ^four  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

The  following  notices  of  Dr.  Eliot's  character  are  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  Ephraim  Eliot,  Esq.,  in  1822,  entitled  ''Historical  notices 

*JotspB  BoBRBTfl  WM  born  in  Bofton;  wm  gmdoated  at  Harvud  CoUece  in  1741:  wm  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  chareh  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Get.  23,  1764;  was  diim&NdDec.  15,  1763{ 
and  died  at  Weiton,  April  80,  I8ll,aged  ninety-one. 
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of  the  New  Norih  religious  sooietj  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  anecdoCes  of 
the  Bev.  Andrew  Eliot  and  John  Eliot,'*  &c. 

''The  Doctor's  memory  has  been  held  ia  great  veneration.  An  upright,  honest 
man  he  was.  '  The  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good  he  certainly  had.'  In  prin- 
ciple he  was  what  has  been  styled  a  moderate  Galvinist.  The  doctrmes  laid  aowii 
in  the  Assembly  *s  Shorter  Catechism  he  held  in  high  estimation.  These  he  incolcated 
zealously  upon  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  and  upon  his  children,  as  long  as  be 
lived. 

^^  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  favourite.  His  discourses  were  plain  and  practical,  seldom 
on  controversial  points.  They  were  delivered  without  action,  but  with  a  pathos  and 
solemnity  that  commanded  attention.  He  always  used  notes.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
bold  and  positive,  as  though  he  would  not  be  contradicted;  nor  indeed  did  he  bear 
contradiction  tamely  out  of  the  pulpit.  Over  an-  highly  irascible  temper  he  had  acqoi- 
red  a  remarkable  command.  When  he  felt  his  passions  rising,  he  would  retire  by 
himself  till  he  had  controlled  them.  His  influence  over  his  parishioners  was  great ;  so 
that,  although  there  were  a  number  very  inimical  to  him,  yet  he  never  was  opcnoly 
opposed  by  them.  They,  out  of  derision,  used  to  style  him  Pops.  Others  there  were, 
who  disapproved  of  his  prudence  in  party  matters,  especially  in  politics.  On  no 
account  would  he  introduce  them  into  the  pulpit.  One  of  the  maxims  which  he  urged 
upon  those  of  his  sons  who  went  into  the  clerical  profession,  was,  —  ''When  your 
parishioners  are  divided  in  sentiments,  eigoy  your  own  opinion,  and  act  acoordingto 
your  best  Judgment;  but  Join  neither  as  a  partizan."  This  circumspection  acquired 
for  him  the  name'  of  Andrew  Sly. 

*'Mr.  Eliot  was  always  a  zealous  opposer  of  African  slavery.  Many  people  in 
Boston  had  slaves  for  their  family  servants.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  by  his  friends,  sufficient  to  buy  a  black  boy  for  him ;  but  he  declined 
the  present,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to  some  busi- 
ness, when  he  should  be  of  a  suitable  age ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  his  appreafciee- 
ship,  that  he  should  be  a  free  man.  These  conditions  not  suiting  the  gentlemen,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

''  As  a  friend  and  companion,  Dr.  Eliot  was  sought  after.  Although  his  avoeatioBS 
were  many,  he  husbanded  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  allowed  him  opportanity  t« 
visit  among  his  parishioners  more  than  any  other  minister  in  the  town.  He  had  abo  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  out  of  his  parish,  was  introduced  into  the  polite  cirdes, 
and  to  most  of  the  strangers  of  distinction,  whom  business  or  curiosity  led  to  visit 
Boston — always  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  abounding  in  interesting 
anecdotes,  yet  never  descending  to  levity.  In  his  last  years,  his  most  intimate  fiiends 
were  among  the  younger  part  of  society.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  bis 
acquaintance  with  most  subjects  of  literature,  made  him  welcome  among  the  learned.^ 

Dr.  Eliot  had  three  sons  who  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College: — 
Andrew^  in  1762  ;  JoAn,  in  1772  ;  and  Epkraim  in  1780.  Ephrmtn  waa 
a  druggist  in  Boston ;  John  suoceeded  his  father  as  minister  of  the  New 
North  Church,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work ;  and 
Afidrew  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Andrew,  the  elder  of  the  three  sons,  was,  shortly  after  his  gradualioii, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Butler  of  the  College ;  and,  when  the  old  CoUefo 
was  burnt  in  1764,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  building.  He  was  appcnnt- 
ed  a  Tutor  of  the  College  in  1768,  and  a  Fellow  in  1773  ;  and  held  both 
these  offices  till  he  was  ordained  at  Fairfield  in  1774.  In  the  sammer  of 
1779,  when  General  Tryon  landed  with  an  army  and  burnt  the  town  of  Fair- 
field,— notwithstanding  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Eliot's  house,  with  a  few  others* 
to  be  marked  for  preservation,  it  was,  by  some  accident,  consumed,  together 
with  his  furniture  and  a  large  and  choice  library.  When  ike  loss  which  he 
had  sustained  came  to  be  known  by  his  friends  in  Boston,  there  was  a  pahlie 
contribution  made  in  the  New  North  Church  to  repair  it,  and  an  appropriale 
sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  late  Dr.  Simeon  Howvd  of  the 
West  Church,  from  the  text — *'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  reoeive.** 

Mr.  Eliot  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massaohuaetts  Histozioal 
Society.    He  died  October  26,  1805,  in  the  sizty-seoond  year  of  kia  age, 
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ud  the  tlurty-seoond  of  his  ministry.  He  left  a  widow  and  six  children, 
one  of  whom,  AndreWy  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  February  24,  1808,  and  died 
in  1829.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1818 
till  his  death.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1819, 
which  was  published. 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Eliot  of  Fairfield,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Dana,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
Haven : — 

**  In  Mr.  Eliot,  the  bereaved  flock  have  lost  a  jadicions,  affectionate,  and  faithfVil 
ptstor,  to  whom  God  had  given  the  spirit  of  fortitude,  love,  and  a  sound  mind;  who 
attended  continually  on  his  ministry,  unentangled  with  the  things  of  this  lifs.  The 
steady  affection  and  esteem,  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  he  was  ever  held  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  his  acceptance  in  the  churches,  are  honourable  testimo- 
nies to  his  worth.  Candour  and  unaffected  piety,  with  the  wisdom  which  dwells  with 
prudence,  were  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character.  His  acquaintance  with  general 
science,  his  urbanity  and  ifriendly  and  social  aflbctions,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all 
ranks." 


-•«- 


RICHARD  SALTER,  D.  Ik* 

1741—1789. 

RiOHABD  Salter  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1723.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Salter,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  respectability,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  his  early  years,  he  evinced 
a  great  love  of  study,  and  was  considered  as  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  furnishing  him 
every  advantage  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture  within  their  power.  In 
due  time  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar,  and  was  graduated  with  honour  in  1739.  Soon  after  his  graduation, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  continued  it  till  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  a  skilful  practitioner.  He  then  directed  his  attention 
to  Theology,  with  a  view  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  Shortly  after 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and,  for  two  years, 
had  but  little  hope  that  he  had  any  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion. 
From  this  state,  however,  he  at  length  emerged  to  clearer  views  of  truth 
and  duty,  and  to  a  comfortable  evidence  of  his  own  Christian  character. 
The  severe  discipline  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected,  he  found  of  great  use 
to  him  in  subsequent  life,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  personal  growth  in 
religion,  but  as  rendering  him  more  skilful  and  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  that  spiritual  malady  from  which  he  had  been  so  great  a  sufferer. 

Mr.  Salter  supplied,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston,  and 
overtures  in  respect  to  a  settlement  were  made  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
inclined  to  listen  to  them.  He  subsequently  consented  to  preach  as  a  candi- 
date in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and,  in  dne  time,  received  a  call  to  settle  there. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  June,  1744 :  the 

•  MS8.  from  Dr.  Stom  of  Bialntfee,  Dr.  Albro  of  CambrldgOy  and  Sov.  W.  8a 
HontTlllA. 
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ordination    sermon  was    preached  by  the    Bev.   Solomon   Williams    of 
Lebanon. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Salter's  settlement,  a  serious  difficultj  commenoed  io 
his  church,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  favour  of 
the  sect  called  **  Separatists.*'  This  difficulty  was  protracted  through  several 
years,  and  twenty-four  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  ezcommiinicated 
before  peace  was  fully  restored.  This  was  the  only  considerable  interraptiofi 
of  the  harmony  of  the  church  during  his  ministry.  He  continued  in  the 
active  and  constant  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1787, 
when  his  strength  began  perceptibly  to  decline;  and,  during  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  perform  but  little  public  service.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  ago,  and  the 
forty-first  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lockwood  of  Andover. 

He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1768,  which  was 
published,  and  was  considered  as  possessing  much  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  held  the  office  till 
1780.  He  received  from  the  same  institution  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1782. 

In  1781,  he  gave,  by  deed,  a  farm  to  the  '*  President  and  Fellows  of 
Yale  College,  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  other  Oriental  languages,  in  said  College."  This  &rm,  situa- 
ted in  Mansfield,  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  for  two  thousand  dollars. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Mansfield,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  his' predecessor,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams.  They  had  three  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Salter  died  September  17,  1766,  aged 
forty-seven.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  The 
second  wife  survived  her  husband  about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  died 
November  15,  1793,  aged  fifty-nine. 

FROM  TH£  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hamptoh  Angnst  9, 1855. 

Dear  Sir:  Sometime  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  I  supplied  the  pulpit,  for 
awhile,  at  Hampton,  Conn.  My  classmate,  and  afterwards  brother-in-bw, 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  had  been  named  for  Dr.  Salter,  and  educated  bj 
him,  was  then  residing  with  him  at  Mansfield;  and,  as  that  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Hampton,  I  became  domesticated  with  my  classmate  at  the  Doctor^ 
house,  and  spent  my  whole  time  there,  except  what  was  necessary  to  fal- 
fil  my  Sabbath  engagements  at  Hampton.  After  Dr.  S.  became  disabled  for 
public  service,  I  consented,  by  his  request,  to  supply  his  pulpit  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year;  during  which  time  I  was  still  a  member  of  his  family.  I  had,  therefore, 
a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  at  least  the  loading  features 
of  his  character;  though  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  until  his  faculties 
had  begun  to  feel  in  some  d^;ree  the  palsying  influence  of  age. 

Doctor  Salter  was  a  well-built,  portly  man,  of  a  dignified  and  commanding 
appearance.  His  face  was  expressive  of  great  activity  and  strength  of  mind — it 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  born  to  rule.  And  his  countenance  was,  by  no  means, 
a  false  index  to  his  character — ^his  mind  was  as  active,  and  his  spirit  as  impetuous 
and  energetic,  as  his  expression  would  have  led  yon  to  suppose.  I  liad  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  witnessing  sometimes  demonstrations,  in  the  way  of  passionate  excite- 
aient,  that  were  even  painfbl;  and,  in  one  instance  in  particular,  I  remember  his 
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making  some  very  unguarded  remarks  in  respect  to  a  member  of  his  own  family, 
which  immediatdy  occasioned  him  deep  regret,  and  drew  from  him  expressions 
of  the  soTerest  self-condemnation.  I  think  his  natural  constitution  must  hare 
drawn  him  frequently  into  errdrs  of  this  kind,  while  yet  I  think  it  also  disposed 
him  yery  readily  to  retract  them. 

Dr.  Salter  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
powers — indeed,  I  believe  he  ranked,  in  this  respect,  among  the  first  ministers  of 
his  day  in  Connecticut.  I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once;  but,  judging  from 
that  effort,  as  well  as  from  what  I  otherwise  knew  of  him,  I  am  sure  Ue  must  have 
been  a  highly  instructive  and  intellectual  preacher;  and  indeed  such  was  his  uni- 
versal reputation.  He  was  accustomed  generally  to  preach  double  sermons;  in 
the  morning  presenting  his  subject  doctrinally  or  argumentatively,  and  in  the 
afternoon  exhibiting  its  more  practical  bearings.  His  manner  was  characterized 
rather  by  boldness  and  vigour  than  any  of  the  graces  of  elocution. 

Dr.  Salter  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  proficient  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  He  had  made  great  progress  in  writing  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  intended  to  publish;  but  when  Guyse's 
Paraphrase  appeared,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  abandoned  the 
design. 

Though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  otherwise  than  social,  there  was  a  certain 
stateliness  and  dignity  about  his  intercourse,  from  the  effect  of  which  you  found 
it  difficult  altogether  to  escape.  He  had  one  habit  which  he  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, even  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived^i— I  mean  that  of  smoking.  He  was  not 
insensible  that  he  had  attained  to  great  eminence  in  that  respect,  and  he  used  to 
justify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  man  for  raising  and  cutting 
tobacco,  than  to  support  him  in  doing  nothing. 

Tours  affectionately, 

P.  WILLISTON 


-••- 


THADDEUS  MACCARTT  * 

1742—1784. 

Thaddeus  Macoa&ty  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1721.  His  father 
wr;8  Capt.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  an  experienced  commander  and  skilful  navi- 
gator in  the  merchant  servioe,  who  intended  that  his  son  also  should  pursue 
the  life  of  a  mariner.  He  actually  sailed  with  his  father  on  several  voy- 
ages ;  and,  but  for  a  feeble  constitution,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
hardships  attendant  on  a  sailor's  life,  his  attention  would  probably  never 
have  been  directed  to  the  ministry.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory 
course,  he  entered  Harvard  University  in  1735,  and  was  graduated  in  1789. 
During  the  next  three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Theology ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1742,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  in 
Kingston,  Mass. 

Nothing  ocourred  to  disturb  the  relations  between  him  and  his  people, 
imtil  the  visit  of  Whitefield  in  that  region,  in  the  early  part  of  1745.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kingston,  fearful  of  the  excitement  which  every  where  attend- 
ed Whitefield's  labours,  resolved  to  guard  against  it  by  appointing  a  Com* 

•  Muf .  Hiit.  Coll.,  in.— Maw.  Spy,  April  23, 1823.— Pretident  John  Adumi'  Wgrkf,  II.- 
Lloooln  I  Iliit.  of  Woroester.— SnuOiey*!  Woroester  Pnlpit. 
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mittee  '*to  prevent  the  introaioii  of  roving  ezhortcrs/'  An  nnfomided 
report  was  oiroulated  that  Mr.  Maocartj  had  invited  Whitefield,  who  was 
then  in  Plymouth  to  preach  his  lectare  preparatory  to  the  Communion  ;  and 
such  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  report,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
Mr.  Maccarty  from  accomplishing  his  alleged  purpose,  they  fastened  the 
meeting  house, — ^nailing  the  doors  and  boarding  up  the  windows.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty, regarding  this  as  a  personal  Insult,  as  well  as  a  gross  invasion  of  his 
rights  as  a  minister,  omitted  the  lecture,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  dis- 
mission. The  case  was  accordingly  submitted  to  a  council,  and  they  advised 
conditionally,  that  he  should  be  dismissed.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1745, 
— precisely  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon,  from  the  following  very  appropriate  text — "  Therefore 
watch,  and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three  tears,  I  cease  1  not  to 
warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.  And  now  Brethren,  I  cummend 
you  to  Gk)d  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and 
to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.'^  A  copy  of 
the  disoourse  was  left  in  Kingston,  and  was  published  in  1804,  with  a  pre- 
face containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
author's  dismission.  The  sermon  breathes  a  spirit  of  Christian  magnanim- 
ity, and  the  relations  which  he  subsequently  bore  to  his  former  charge  were 
never  otherwise  than  pleasant. 

The  church  in  Worcester,  having  been  vacant  nearly  two  years,  sabsequent 
to  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,*  invited  Mr.  Maccarty,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Jonathan  Mayhew,  to  occupy  the  pulpit, — each,  four  Sal^ 
baths.  Both  these  gentlemen  acceded  to  the  proposal.  Mr.  Maccarty 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  27,  1746,  and 
continued  his  labours  till  January  following.  The  time  designated  for  the 
choice  of  a  minister  was  the  19th  of  that  month.  The  Sabbath  preceding, 
the  two  candidates  officiated, — Mr.  Mayhew  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Maccar> 
ty  in  the  afternooii.  The  result  was,  that  the  latter  was  almost  unanimously 
chosen.  His  installation  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June,  1747. — ^he  preach- 
ed his  own  installation  sermon. 

Mr.  Maccarty  was  a  decided  Whig  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  his  labours, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were  directed  in  favour  of  the  American 
cause.  Though  his  entire  salary  was  only  a  competent  support,  hia  desire 
to  shore  with  his  people  the  common  burden,  led  him  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  often  subjected  to  serious  embarnss- 
ment.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labonn 
by  declinbg  health.  In  1788,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  ;  but  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1784,  his  earthly  career  closed.  He  died  in  the  sixty-tkiid 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Worcester  of  thirty-seven  years. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1743,  Mr.  Maccarty  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Gktcomb,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  who  emigrated 
firom  Wales.  They  had  fifteen  children.  One  son  was  graduated  at  Yak 
College  in  1766,  became  a  physician,  and  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1802 ; 
and  one  daughter  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  West  of  Charleotowm 
N.  H.     Mrs.  Maccarty  died  at  Worcester,  December  28,  1783. 


^J*f^^  5"".*  ^^•^^  o^  ThomM  Burr  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  wm  bora  in  16t8;  wni  -.——^ 
•I  YjXt  CoUece  in  1717;  ma  ordained  minister  of  the  ohnroh  in  Woreester,  OeCoberTs,  1715: 
WM  dianiMed  by  u  eedeiiMtioal  ooonoil  in  Norember,  1744;  after  whieh  he  removwl  to  Wlod- 
MTy  yt.>  and  diad  in  1761. 
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The  following  is  » list  of  Mr.  Maocarty'spablioatioiiB : — ^Farewell  Sermon 
at  Kingston,  1745.  A  Sermon  at  the  author's  installation  at  Worcester, 
1747.  Two  Discourses  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Fast,  and  the  day  preced- 
ing the  general  muster  of  the  Militia  throughout  the  Proyince  for  the  enlist- 
ing of  soldiers  for  the  intended  expedition  against  Canada,  1759.  A  Sermon 
on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Arthur,  a  negro,  at  Worcester,  1768.  A 
Sermon  on  the  execution  of  William  Lindsey  for  burglary  at  Worcester, 
1770.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1775.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Worcester, 
on  the  execution  of  Buchannan,  Brooks,  Ross,  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  for  mur- 
der, 1778. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  says, — 

"Mr.  Haccartj  was  tall  in  stature;  in  person  slender  and  thin;  with  a  dark  and 
penetrating  eye;  a  distinct  and  sonorous,  though  somewhat  harsh  toned  yoice.  His 
address  was  impressive  and  solemn." 

The  elder  President  Adams,  in  his  diary  under  date  of  May  28,  1756, 
writes  thus: — 

"  Sunday— Heard  Mr.  Maccarty.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  following  expres- 
sions r— Carnal,  ungodly  persons;  sensuality  and  voluptuousness;  walking  with  God; 
unregeneracy ;  rebellion  against  God ;  believers ;  all  things  come  alike  to  all ;  there  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked;  shut  out  of  the  presence  of  God;  solid, 
substantial,  and  permanent  joys  springing  up  in  the  soul ;  the  shines  of  G^'s  coun- 
tenaoce." 

The  following  testimony  to  Mr.  Maccarty*s  character  is  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  stone : — 

"Through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  exhibited  an  example  of  the 
peaceable  and  amiable  virtues  of  Christianity.  Under  a  slow  and  painful  decline,  he 
discovered  an  ardent  love  to  his  Master,  by  a  cheerfhl  attention  to  his  service,  and  at 
the  approach  of  death  he  patiently  submitted,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion from  the  grave." 

Mr.  Maccarty 's  published  sermons,  as  well  as  some  that  remain  in  manu- 
script, show  that  he  must  have  made  careful  and  mature  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  and  that  he  was  a  sensible,  serious,  and  stirring  preacher. 


-♦♦- 


MOSES  MATHER,  D.  D.  * 

1742—18061 

MosES  Mather  was  a  son  of  Timothy  Mather,  and  was  bom  at  Lyme, 
Conn,,  (to  which  place  his  grandfather  had  removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,) 
March  6,  1719.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1739  ;  and,  in  due 
time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  New  London  Association. 
He  commenced  preaching  in  Middlesex,  (a  parish  in  Stamford — now  the 
town  of  Darien,)  on  the  19th  of  April,  1742.  Ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  (then  newly  formed)  in  that  place,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1744.  Here  he  remained  in  the  pastoral  relation  during  the  residue 
of  his  long  life.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New-Jersey  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1806, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  preached  to  the  same 
people  upwards  of  sixty-four  years. 
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Id  1759,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Bellamy  on  the  subject  of 
the  Half-waj  Covenant ;  and  published  a  large  pamphlet  entitled  "  TIk 
visible  Church  in  covenant  with  God :  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  constitvtioti 
of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ ;  wherein  the  Divine  right  of  infiEtnt  baptism 
is  defended ;  and  the  admission  of  adults  to  complete  standing  in  the  visible 
Church,  though  destitute  of  a  saving  faith,  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God."  In  1763,  he  published  a  Sermon  entitled  ''  Divine 
Sovereignty  displayed  by  predestination ;  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Decrees 
considered  in  its  proper  light  and  real  tendency."  He  left  behind  him  a 
work  entitled  *'  A  systematic  view  of  Divinity  ;  or  the  ruin  and  recovery  of 
man ;" — which  was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  1813. 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1790. 

He  was  married,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1745,  to  Hannah  Bell,  of  hb 
own  parish,  who  died  April  21,  1755,  aged  thirty-seven.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  five  children.  He  married  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Whiting, — also 
a  native  of  Middlesex,  January  1,  1756.  She  died  December  18,  1757, 
aged  twenty-seven,  the  mother  of  one  child.  He  married  a  third  wile, 
Kebecca  Raymond,  of  Norwalk,  August  23,  1758,  who  died  January  2o, 
1786,  aged  sixty-four.  By  this  last  marriage  there  were  four  children.  He 
had  ten  children  in  all, — eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Rev.  £xra  D. 
Kinney,  the  present  (1855)  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  Dr.  Mather 
was  connected,  writes  thus — *'  About  fifty  of  Dr.  Mather's  lineal  deafleaaJ- 
ants  are  members  of  some  Christian  church,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  I  think  that  more  than  half  of  thoae 
who  compose  my  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  and  nearly  our  whole  ehoir 
of  singers,  are  his  descendants.  Two  of  his  great  grandsons  have  recently 
been  ordained  Deacons  of  this  church." 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Dwight's  *'  Travels"  may  help  to  illa^ 
trate  both  Dr.  Mather's  history  and  character  : — Referring  to  the  paxiah  of 
Middlesex,  he  says, — 

''  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July,  1781,  while  the  congregation  were  employed  io  pnblie 
worship,  a  body  of  British  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  refugees,  lurroanded  tbeir 
church ;  and  took  the  whole  number  prisoners,  together  with  their  minister,  the  R«t. 
Moses  Mather,  D.  D.  This  venerable  man  was  marched  with  his  parishionen  to  tbe 
shore ;  and  thence  conveyed  to  Lloyd's  neck.  From  that  place  he  was  soon  mailed 
to  New-Tork,  and  confined  in  the  Provost  prison.  His  ft>od  was  stinted  and  wralehBd 
to  a  degree  not  easily  imaginable.  His  lodging  corresponded  with  his  food.  His 
company,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  made  up  of  mere  rabble;  and  their  convera- 
tion,  from  which  he  could  not  retreat,  composed  of  profaneness  and  ribaldry.  Herv 
also  he  was  insulted  daily  by  the  Provost  marshal,  whose  name  was  Cunningham,— a 
wretch  remembered  in  this  country,  only  with  detestation.  This  wretch,  among  oUxr 
kinds  of  abuse,  took  a  particular  satisfkction  in  announcing  from  time  to  time  to  Dr. 
Mather,  that  on  that  day,  the  morrow  or  some  other  time,  at  a  little  distance,  be 
to  be  executed. 

"  But  Dr.  Mather  was  not  without  bis  fHendB,»-(Viends,  however,  who  knew 
of  him  except  his  character.    A  lady  of  distinction,  having  learned  his  circam^ 
and  having  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  sent  to  him  clothes,  and  food,  aad 
comforts,  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

'^  Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  distlngnished  for  learning  and  piety,  a  strong  nnderataad- 


may 

be  given.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  a  strenuous  public  controversy  with  one  ef  tit 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  on  a  subject  belonging  to  the  Discipline  and  Commnnioa  ef 
the  Church.  The  debate  was  sufficiently  ardent  on  both  sides.  In  the  decline  of  lifb 
but  in  the  AiU  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  In  an  error,  by 
the  very  writings  which  he  had  before  answered.  This  fact  he  cheerAiUy  ackaow* 
ledged  to  his  brethren." 
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FROM  THE  REV.  MARK  MEAD. 

G&ESHwiOH,  Conn.,  March  26,  1866. 

Rey.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  much  from  per- 
sonal recollection  concerning  Dr.  Mather.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  slight, 
and  was  limited  to  quite  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  never  heard  him  preach, 
nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  had  any  conversation  with  him,  till  he  was  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age, — when  I  passed  a  Sabbath  at  his  house,  and  preached  in  hL> 
pulpit. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  the  middle  stature,  rather  slender  than  otherwise,  of  a 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  and  free  and  easy  in  conversation.  On  the 
Sabbath  which  I  spent  with  him,  a  young  woman  was  examined  and  admitted  to 
the  church.  Knowing  that  his  practice  had  formerly  been  to  receive  persons  to 
the  church,  merely  on  the  ground  of  an  unexceptionable  moral  character,  with- 
out requiring  evidence  of  true  piety,  I  asked  him  in  what  light  he  regarded  the 
person  admitted.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  received  her  as  a  real  Chris- 
tian; and  remarked  that  he  had  formerly  used  two  forms  of  covenant,  but  that, 
on  more  careful  examination,  he  had  become  satisfied  that  it  was  proper  to 
receive  only  those  who  made  a  credible  profession  of  real  godliness. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis,  the 
elder.  After  Dr.  Mather  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Lewis  called  at  his  house, 
and  while  there,  a  blind  man  came  in,  which  turned  the  conversation  on  the  great 
calamity  of  blindness.  Dr.  Mather  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  difference 
between  natural  and  spiritual  blindness, — ^the  former  implying  no  criminality, 
while  the  latter  was  wholly  inexcusable,  and  rendered  the  subject  of  it  justly 
liable  to  the  Divine  displeasure.  In  further  conversation,  Dr.  Lewis  ascertained 
that  Dr.  Mather  had  changed  his  views  on  that  subject,  from  reading  the  writings 
of  Andrew  Fuller;  and  Fuller,  as  you  doubtless  know,  acknowledged  his  indebt- 
edness for  the  same  views  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Mather's  opponent. 

Dr.  Mather,  though  generally  a  grave  man,  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  of 
which  there  still  remain  many  traditions.  A  man  in  his  parish  who  pretended 
to  be  a  sort  of  half  Quaker,  half  infidel,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  vigilance 
committee  in  the  Revolution, — as  he  was  once  riding  in  company  with  him  on 
horseback,  said  to  him, — "  Your  Master  used  to  ride  an  ass,  and  how  is  it  that 
you  ride  a  hotstV*  *'  Because,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  the  assts  are  all  taken  up 
for  committee  men." 

Dr.  Mather  used  to  wear  a  long  rounded  kind  of  a  Quaker  coat,  with  very 
large  brass  buttons  from  top  to  bottom.  The  Quakers,  at  that  time,  used  to 
wear  buttons  made  of  apple-tree,  and  just  enough  to  fasten  their  coats.  The 
same  man  mentioned  above,  on  meeting  Dr.  Mather  one  day,  said  to  him, — 
"  Moses,  why  does  thee  wear  so  many  buttons  on  thy  coat  ?"  **  To  show  you," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  that  my  religion  does  not  consist  in  a  button." 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  most  earnest  patriot  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 
One  of  his  sons,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  by  the  British  to  New  York,  and 
died  there,  was  brought  home  a  corpse.  The  father  was  greatly  overcome  by  the 
affliction,  but  said, — '*  I  had  rather  see  him  a  corpse,  than  to  have  him  join  the 
enemies  of  his  country." 

He  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  and  good  influence  in  his  day;  but  the  gen- 
eration upon  whom  his  influence  was  immediately  exerted,  has  given  place  to  one 
to  whom  he  is  known  chiefly  through  tradition. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

MARK  MEAD. 
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SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D  * 

1742—1803. 

Sahttel  Hopkins  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  Jobi 
Hopkins,  who  came  from  England,  and  settled  at  Cambridge  in  1634, 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636,  and  died  in  1654.  He  waa  the  son 
of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  and  was  bom  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
September,  17,  1721.  His  parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  and 
they  resolved,  from  the  birth  of  this  son,  to  give  him  a  collegiate  edncmtiocL, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  childhood,  he  manifested  no  particular  taste  for  study,  bat  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  labour  on  a  farm.  In  the  winter  after  he  waa  fourteen, 
however,  his  mind  which  had  before  been  somewhat  impressed  with  religious 
things,  took  a  still  more  decidedly  serious  direction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  feel  some  impulses  towards  a  liberal  education.  His  father, — 
more  than  ready  to  second  his  wishes  on  this  subject,  now  placed  him  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Woodbury.  Here  he  went 
through  his  preparatory  course,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  Yale  College,  September,  1737,  when  he  had  just  completed 
his  sixteenth  year.  He  maintained  an  honourable  standing  in  his  dass, 
during  his  whole  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1741. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  adopted  the  Calvinistic  theory  in  distinction  from  the  Armiii* 
ian.  Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  College  life,  the  great  religious  excite- 
ment that  spread  so  extensively  through  the  country,  commenced,  and  the 
people  of  New  Haven  shared  in  it  largely,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  Tennent,  and  others  of  the  same  school.  A  number  of  the  studeatf 
in  College  occupied  themselves  almost  entirely  in  visiting  their  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  urging  them  to  an  immediate  attention  to  their  immortal  intererts; 
and  David  Brainerd,  then  an  undergraduate,  called  at  Hopkins'  room, 
doubtful,  it  would  seem,  of  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  and  wishing  to  pot 
him  upon  a  more  earnest  self-examination.  Though  Hopkins  behaved 
towards  him  with  great  reserve,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  some  remark 
that  fell  from  him,  and  was  put  upon  a  course  of  reflection,  by  means  of 
which  he  soon  became  convinced  that  his  previous  experience,  and  the  hope 
founded  upon  it,  were  fallacious.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  views  of  spiritial 
things  seemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  change  ;  and,  while  he  found  himself 
deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  the  Mediatorial  work  ef 
Christ  rose  before  him  in  surpassing  glory  ;  though  he  had  not,  at  this  tine, 
the  remotest  idea  that  these  exercises  wefe  connected  with  the  beginning  ef 
the  spiritual  life.  Just  before  he  was  graduated,  Mr.  Edwards,  then  at 
Northampton,  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  oa 
**  The  Trial  of  the  Spirits  ;''  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  it,  that  he 
resolved  to  go  and  reside  with  Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  should 
occur  for  doing  so. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  returned  to  his  father's  in  Water- 
bury,  and  remained  there  several  months,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depr»> 

•  Hart's  Fun.  6enii.^Weil'i  Life  of  H6pkini.— Piib^*k  do. 
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sioD.  In  December,  1741,  he  went  to  Northampton,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  the  family  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Here  his  religious  views,  especially  in 
regard  to  himself,  became  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  he  engaged  with 
great  interest  in  his  theological  studies.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1742,  after 
having  studied  but  four  months,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  father's,  and  then  returned  to  Northampton, 
with  a  view  to  avail  himself  still  further  of  Mr.  Edwards'  instructions.  At 
this  period,  he  commenced  a  school  in  the  village,  at  the  same  time  prose- 
euting  his  studies  ;  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion, which  obliged  him  to  change  his  residence.  He  was  in  Mr.  Edwards' 
failiily  altogether,  somewhat  more  than  eight  months. 

In  December,  1742,  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  a 
vacant  congregation  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  continued  there  till  May  fol- 
lowing. Contrary  to  his  wishes,  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  parish  with  a 
view  to  give  him  a  call ;  and  they  actually  voted  to  give  him  one ;  but 
there  was  some  lack  of  unanimity,  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
he  was  little  predisposed  to  accept  it.  He  therefore  left  Simsbury  and 
returned  to  Northampton,  with  an  intention  to  resume  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Edwards. 

After  refusing  various  applications  from  more  desirable  places,  he  com- 
plied with  a  request  to  preach  at  Housatonnoc, — incorporated  as  a  parish  in 
1740,  with  the  name  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Sheffield ;  and  as  a  town  in 
1761,  with  the  name  of  Great  Barrington.  He  commenced  his  labours  here 
in  June,  1743 ;  and,  though  he  found  every  thing  in  the  state  of  society, 
that  seemed  forbidding  and  discouraging,  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  field  that  his  Master  had  allotted  to  him.  He  was  ordained  on 
the  28th  of  December ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  church  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  of  which  he  became  pastor. 

About  a  year  after  his  ordination,  (1744,)  a  French  and  Indian  war  broke 
out,  and  continued  until  1749.  This,  of  course,  not  only  put  him  and  his 
people  in  imminent  jeopardy,  but  was  greatly  adverse  to  the  success  of  his 
ministry.  He  evinced,  however,  as  he  did  subsequently  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  great  patriotism ;  and  while  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  join  a  scouting  party,  if 
circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Hopkins  not  only  took  great  interest  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  but  he  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
He  often  preached  to  the  tribes  collected  at  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  excellent  missionary,  John  Sei^eant,  they  were  earnestly 
desirous  that  Mr.  Hopkins  should  become  his  successor.  Indeed  he  was 
actually  applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  in  Boston,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  Stockbridge  mission  ;  but  he  declined  their  proposal,  on  the  ground  thai 
he  did  not  think  himself  adapted  to  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  recom* 
mended  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  then  lately  been  dismissed  from  Northamp* 
ton.  The  Commissioners  availed  themselves  of  his  suggestion,  and  appointed. 
Mr.  Edwards, — a  circumstance  which  afforded  the  highest  satis&ction  to 
Mr.  Hopkins,  as  it  brought  his  illustrious  theological  instructor  into  his  very 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  resided  at  Great  Barrington  four  years  before  he  was 
married.  He  had  been  engaged  to  two  young  ladies  successively,  one  at 
Northampton,  and  the  other  at  Great  Barrington ;  but,  owing  to  oironm* 
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stances  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible,  neither  engagement  took 
effect.  At  length,  however,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1748,  he  was  married 
to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Moses  IngersoU  of  Great  Harrington. 

Within  about  one  jear  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  his  father  died  tt 
the  age  of  fifty-seven ;  his  mother  having  died  some  time  before,  aged  fortj- 
three.  Samuel  was  the  executor  of  his  father*s  will ;  and  ultimately  the 
education  of  his  three  youngest  brothers  devolved  upon  him.  He  took  them 
to  his  own  home,  and,  under  his  instruction,  they  were  fitted  for  CoU^e. 
His  brother  James  entered  Yale  College  in  1753,  and  died  at  New  Haven 
in  less  than  a  year  afterwards.  His  brother  Daniel  entered  Yale  College  in 
1754,  and  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  Mass.  Mark, 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  a  classmate  at  Yale  CoU^e  with  his  brother 
Daniel,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  in  the  Revolu^on 
distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot.  He  entered  the  army,  and  died  of  a  fever 
at  White  Plains,  October  26,  1776, — only  two  days  before  the  memorable 
battle  at  that  place. 

After  he  had  served  the  people  of  Oreat  Barrington  a  number  of  years, 
a  dissatisfaction  from  various  causes  sprung  up  in  the  society,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  want  of  an  adequate  support,  led  him  to  think  that 
Providence  pointed  him  to  some  other  field.  In  1767,  he  proposed  to  the 
church  to  refer  the  question  of  his  continuance  among  them  to  a  council ; 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  After  wuting  two  years,  how- 
ever, and  making  various  efforts  to  remove  the  existing  embarrassments,  they 
consented  to  join  with  him  in  coavoking  a  council.  Accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1769,  the  council,  consisting  of  several  of  the  neighboni^ 
ing  ministers,  assembled,  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
pronounced  his  pastoral  relation  dissolved  ;  rendering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  ministerial  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  had  been 
the  minister  of  that  people  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  dismission  from  G-reat  Barrington,  Mr.  Hopkins 
doubted  whether  he  should  ever  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  another  church. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  for  the  press  ;  and  while  thb  occupied 
him  during  the  week,  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  at  North 
Canaan,  distant  from  his  residence  twelve  miles.  In  April  and  May  succce*]- 
ing,  (1769,)  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  would  gladly  have  retained  him  as  a 
colleague  with  Dr.  Sewall,  but  the  majority  opposed  the  measure.  Fron 
the  early  part  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  July,  he  preached  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  in  Topsham,  Maine,  and  was  invited  thence  to  Newport, 
Bhode  Island,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2l8t  of  July.  After  preaching  five 
Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  First  Congregational  Churrk 
and  Society;  though  the  call  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  He  then 
returned  home  with  a  view  to  settle  the  great  question  of  duty  that  present- 
ed itself  to  him  ;  and,  after  taking  due  time  to  deliberate,  returned  with  his 
mind  made  up  in  favour  of  accepting  the  call.  But  the  opposition  to  him 
had  greatly  increased  during  his  absence,  owing  particularly  to  the  circala- 
tion  of  a  sarcastic  pamphlet  against  him ;  so  that  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared,  at  that  time,  to  return  to  the  call  an  affirmatiye  answer.  He» 
however,  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  continued  to  preach  there 
nearly  eight  months  ;  and,  when  the  congregation  met  (March  12,  1770)  to 
decide  whether  they  would  continue  the  call,  it  turned  out  that  a  majority 
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VQieci  in  the  negative.  This  result,  it  seems,  fabd  been  brought  about  by  the 
perftevering  efforts  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  their  minister.  When  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  as 
it  was  too  late  in  the  week  for  him  to  reach  home  before  the  Sabbath,  he 
inquired  whether  there  existed  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  him  as  to  render 
it  inexpedient  for  him  to  preach,  if  he  should  remain  till  the  next  week. 
On  being  assured  that  the  people  would  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  him,  he 
determined  to  stay  and  preach  to  them  a  sort  of  farewell  sermon.  Such  a 
sermon  he  did  preach ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  affection,  dignity,  and 
wisdom  in  it,  that  it  completely  disarmed  his  opponents,  and  led  them  imme- 
diately to  express  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  their  minister.  In  due 
time,  another  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  called,  and  they  voted,  with 
almost  entire  unanimity,  to  give  him  a  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
installed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770. — the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  President) 
Stiles  preaching  the  sermon,  which  was  published.  Dr.  Stiles  had  then  been 
the  minister  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  about  fifteen 
years.  He  and  Mr.  Hopkins  differed  considerably  in  their  views  of  religious 
tmth ;  but  this  never  disturbed  their  social  relations,  and  they  were  occa- 
Bionally  heard  in  each  other's  pulpits. 

Daring  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  ministry  in  Newport,  he 
laboured  with  great  zeal,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  But  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  now  came,  and  at  first  seriously  interfered  with  his  labours,  and 
finally  obliged  him  to  suspend  them  altogether,  and  flee  for  his  safety.  In 
December,  1776,  the  British  troops,  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand,  took 
possession  of  the  town ;  when  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  remained  at  his  post 
until  this  time,  found  it  necessary  to  betake  himself  to  an  inland  retreat ; 
having  sent  his  family  to  Great  Barrington  two  years  before.  The  British 
troops  spared  neither  parsonage  nor  meeting  house  ;  the  former  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  latter  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital,  and  left  in  little  better 
than  a  ruinous  state.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  diligently  exercisin^^ 
his  ministry,  as  he  found  opportunity,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  summer  of  1777  he  spent  at  Newburyport,  preaching  to  the  Federal 
Street  congregation,  then  lately  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
Jonathan  Parsons.  The  succeeding  winter  he  was  employed  in  preaching 
to  a  congregation  in  Canterbury,  Conn.  During  the  spring  of  1778,  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  deceased  friend  and  classmate,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Noah 
Welles,  at  Stamford,  Conn.  And  from  the  autumn  of  1778  to  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  preached  in  North  Stamford,  which  was  then  a  missionary  field. 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  he  returned  to  his  desolate  parish,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years.  He  now  conducted  public  worship,  at  first  in  a  private 
dwelling,  and  afterwards  in  the  Sabbatarian  meeting-house ;  but  in  1782  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  Christian  friends  in  various  places  for  aid  in  repairing 
his  own  church  edifice,  as  well  as  sustaining  in  it  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  Notwithstanding  a  somewhat  liberal  response  was  made,  he  had  no 
regular  salary  ;  and,  for  •  a  year  after  his  return,  his  society,  which  was  a 
mere  handful,  and  greatly  impoverished,  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
support.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle 
over  the  church  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  with  the  offer  of  a  competent 
salary ;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  people,  and  share  with  them 
their  sacrifices  in  the  maintenanoe  of  Christian  institutions. 
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In  1790,  the  degree  of  Dttotor  of  Divmity  was  conferred  upon  hj/m  \f 
Brown  University. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  Angnst  31,  1793,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  She  bad, 
for  about  twenty  years,  been  6u£fering  f rom  scrofnla,  which  finally  tenninaied 
in  her  death.  In  May  previous  to  her  decease,  her  husband  acoompmiued 
her  to  Great  Barrington,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  experience  some  benefit 
from  a  change  of  air ;  but,  as  it  proved,  he  only  carried  her  there  to  die 
among  her  early  friends.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, — ^five  bods 
and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Great  Barrington.  The  eldest  son,  DavH 
was  a  man  of  large  property  and  influence  in  Maryland,  where  lie  died. 
The  second  son,  Moses^  was  a  highly  respected  magistrate  in  Great  Barring- 
ton. The  third  son,  Levi,  was  a  member  of  Princeton  College  two  years, 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave,  and  he  subsequently  lived  and  died 
in  Virginia. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1794,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  Elisabeth 
West,  originally  of  Boston,  but  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  residat 
of  Newport,  an  active  member  of  his  church,  and  the  Principal  of  a  celebnr 
ted  boarding  school  for  females.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  endowments, 
was  a  thoroughly  read  theologian,  and  not  only  understood  well  her  hoaband't 
system,  but  was  scarcely  less  capable  than  himself  of  defending  it.  S^ 
died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  April  9,  1814,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

On  the  tOth  of  January,  1799,  when  Dr.  Hopkins  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  also  vezy 
considerably  affected  his  speech,  though  it  left  his  mental  faculties  untouched. 
He,  however,  so  far  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  as  to  be  able  to  resoae 
his  labours,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  with  occasional  intermissions,  till 
near  the  close  of  life.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  made  out  a  list  of  all  tbe 
members  of  his  congregation,  and  offered,  day  by  day,  a  separate  prayer  lor 
each.  Just  as  he  had  reached  the  end  of  this  series  of  special  prayers,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Rev.  Dr.)  Caleb  J.  Tenney  came  to  assist  him  in  his  labours; 
and,  almost  immediately,  there  commenced  ,a  revival  of  religion,  the  resnll 
of  which  was  that  upwards  of  thirty  were  added  to  the  church.  fiOa  iMt 
sermon  was  preached  during  this  revival.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  Oetober, 
1803  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  dwelling,  he  said  to  his  granddaughter — 
**Now  I  have  done;  I  can  preach  no  more."  JGle  was  soon  after  seised 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  subsequently  with  a  disorder  of  another  kind, 
which  greatly  reduced  him.  He  lived  nine  weeks  from  this  time,  bat  bad 
no  appetite  for  his  food,  and  scarcely  took  any  solid  nutriment.  For  a  hm 
days  previous  to  his  death,  his  bodily  suffering  was  extreme,  bat  bis  reasos 
was  unimpaired,  and  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  unfaltering  to  the  last 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  ks 
ministry,  and  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  from  2  Kings  ii,  12.,  and 
published. 

About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced  a  series  of  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Slave  trade  and  Slavery,  and  with  a  view  to  the  ChristianixatioB 
of  Africa.  In  this  field  he  laboured  with  untiring  devotion,  till  ibe  infixwh 
ties  of  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  effort.  During  this  tine  he 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  many  distingmsbed  pbilantbiopiBls 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  he  carefully  watched  all  the  movements  of  tbe 
public  mind  on  the  subject,  endeavouring  to  turn  eveiy  ciicumBlaiiee  to  lbs 
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best  Mooimt ;  and  showed  that  there  was  do  Baorifioe  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  make,  if  he  might  thereby  help  on  the  cause  that  was  most  dear  to  his 
heart, — ^that  of  emancipating,  elevating,  evangelizing  enslaved  and  degraded 
Africa. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  pnblications : — Three  Sermons 
entitled  *'  Sin,  through  Divine  interposition,  an  advantage  to  the  Universe, 
and  yet  this  no  excuse  for  sin  or  encouragement  to  it,  1759.  An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  whether  any  of  them  are  made  to 
the  exercises  and  doings  of  persons  in  an  unregenerato  state,  containing 
Remarks  on  two  Sermons  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  1765.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  preached  in  Boston,  1768.  Two  Sermons  on  Romans  vii.  7, 
and  John  i.  13,  1768.  The  true  state  and  character  of  the  unregenerate, 
being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mills,  1769.  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  Dia- 
logue, 1770.  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  with  an  answer 
to  Doctors  Hemmenway  and  Mather,  1773.  A  Dialogue  showing  it  to  be 
the  duty  and  interest  of  the  American  States  to  emancipate  all  their  African 
slaves,  1776.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  those  who  die  in 
their  sins,  1783.  A  system  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Revelation, 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Millenium.  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  1793. 
The  Life  of  Susannah  Anthony,  1796.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Osbom,  1798. 
A  volume  of  Sermons. 

He  left  behind  him  Sketches  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  a  Dialogue  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  true  Christian  submission,  and  an  Address  to  pro- 
fessing Christians,  all  of  which  were  published  by  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge 
In  1806. 

In  1858,  nearly  all  Dr.  Hopkins'  works  were  published  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by 
Professor  Park,  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  H.  PITMAN. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  carries 
me  back  to  the  early  part  of  my  life.  I  was  a  native  of  Newport,  the  town  in 
which  he  resided,  though  he  was  not  my  pastor, — my  family  having  belonged  to 
the  Second  Congregational  church,  whereas  he  was  the  minister  of  the  First.  I 
used,  however,  very  frequently  to  see  him,  and  the  oftener  as  the  school  which  I 
attended  for  sometime,  was  near  his  residence.  I  saw  him,  too,  many  times, 
riding  on  horseback,  which  I  believe  was  an  exercise  of  which  he  was  fond.  I 
also  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  church, 
whenever  our  own  was  closed.  I  attended  his  Aineral  also,  and  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  sermon  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  my  recollection  is,  that  he  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  plethoric  habit,  with  a  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance.  He  wore  a  black  cap,  and  seemed  to  me 
very  aged  and  infirm.  I  remember  to  have  thought  his  preaching  exceedingly 
dry  and  abstract,  and  such  I  believe  was  the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  those 
whose  age  and  acquirements  rendered  them  more  competent  judges  than  I  was 
I  understand  that  some  of  his  sermons  were  written  out,  but  he  usually  preach 
ed  from  short  notes.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was  that  nearly  all  the  youn^ 
people  of  the  town  went  to  other  churches.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  there  was 
a  larger  proportion  of  aged  people  in  his  congregation  than  I  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  in  any  other;  and  there  was  a  corresponding  gravity  and  solemnity  in 
their  appearance.    There  were  also  a  large  number  of  coloured  people,  owing,  no 
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doabt,  to  the  extraordinary  effortv  that  he  put  forth  in  behalf  of  tlie 
race. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  beyond  my  personal  hnowUdge,  and  state  to  yos 
the  general  impreBsiona  which  I  had  of  him  in  my  early  days,  as  they  hava 
been  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  my  intercourse  in  subsequent  years  with  those 
who  knew  him,  I  may  add  a  few  things  tending  to  illustrate  his  character.  He 
was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  an  eminently  charitable  man.  His  heart 
was  full  of  generous  sympathy  for  the  children  of  want  and  suffering  of  ereiy 
class.  His  efforts  in  reference  to  the  slaves,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
secured  to  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  in  that  field  of  philanthropy.  His 
time,  his  influence,  his  money,  were  all. given  to  the  object  with  an  almost  enthu- 
siastic generosity.  He  exercised  also  a  most  thoughtful  and  vigilant  concern  for 
the  poor.  There  were  several  respectable  indigent  females  then  residing  in  New- 
port, whose  concerns  he  looked  after  with  the  attention  of  a  brother  or  a  &lhcr; 
and  he  not  only  contributed  to  their  support  from  his  own  means,  but  gathered 
funds  for  their  aid  by  personal  application  to  his  friends  in  differmt  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Hopkins  had  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  reputation,  of  beiii^  aa 
eminently  humble  and  devout  man.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  from  wImwb 
religious  opinions  he  felt  obliged  to  dissent,  he  carried  himself  with  the  otmest 
mildness  and  Christian  courtesy,  and  always  seemed  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
arguments  of  an  opponent.  There  was  every  thing  in  his  appearance  to  indicate 
the  opposite  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-complacency.  Notwithstanding  he  wit- 
nessed no  very  great  fruits  from  his  ministry,  which  was  an  occasion  of 
ing  lamentation  with  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  labourer  in  the 
of  his  Master.  He  had  a  conference  at  his  house  every  Thursday  eveniiig,  the 
exercises  of  which  were  prayer,  singing,  asking  and  answering  questions  oa 
religious  subjects,  and  in  these  services  he  found  great  delight,  as  not  only  calling 
into  exercise  his  devout  feelings,  but  as  giving  scope  to  his  earnest  and  inqointiiv 
mind.  * 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  comparative  want  of  success  attending  Dr.  Hop> 
kins'  ministry  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  preaching  was  a  good  dnl 
confined  to  his  own  peculiarities,  and  withal  was  too  highly  charged  with 
metaphysical  discussion  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.  The 
doctrines  in  which  I  suppose  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  taken  the  lead,  are 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  that  a  Christian  should  be  vili- 
ing,  if  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  to  sufler 
eternal  destruction.  He  discarded  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  impatataon 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  choosing  rather  to 
adopt  the  language  that  men  are  constituted  sinners  on  account  of  the  first  traaa- 
gression,  and  are  justified  on  account  of  Christ's  righteousness.  He  insisted  also, 
very  earnestly,  on  the  idea  that  the  unregenerate  can  do  nothing  to  procure  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  orthodoxy  according  to  hii 
standard;  and  his  influence  over  the  clergy  of  his  day  was  very  exteasife. 
Every  body  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and 
that  he  excelled  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning,  while  his  moral  and  Christiaa 
character  was  regarded  as  not  only  above  reproach,  but  as  eminently  pare  aad 
consistent.  There  was  a  minister's  meeting  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre,  held  in  different  places,  consisting  of  various  eminent  men  whose 
sympathies  were  generally  with  his  own, — ^in  which  there  was  evidently  a 
ous  co-operation  in  aid  of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  as  well  as  of  the  iatcffsts 
of  religious  truth  in  general.  Among  the  ministers  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimate,  were  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Dr.  Emmons  of  FranUin,  Dr. 
Spring  of  Newburyport,  Mr.  Judson  of  Taunton,  afterwards  of  Sheffield,  Dr. 
Patten  of  Newport,  to     With  Dr.  Hart  (and  doubUess  with  seTerat  of  the 
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otlien  also)  he  had  a  long,  affectionate,  and  deeply  interesting  ooirespondenoe,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  has  been  presenred.  He  had  man  j  foreign  correspond- 
ents also,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Erskine,  Andrew  Fuller,  Zachary  Macanley, 
and  many  others  of  like  celebrity. 

I  am  Tery  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

BENJAMIN  H.  PITMAN. ' 
PxoTiDBNOB,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  T.,  August  18th,  1851. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 

St.  Pauls,  Mishbsota,  16  July,  1868. 

Rer.  and  Dear  Sir:  I  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newport 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  then  fkr  adyanoed  in  life, 
and  his  physical  powers  were  very  much  upon  the  wane.  I  immediately  becam^ 
acquainted  with  him;  and,  as  my  yiews  of  religious  doctrine  were  generally  ic 
harmony  with  his,  a  somewhat  intimate  friendship  was  soon  formed  between  us. 
At  that  time,  I  commenced  reading  his  system  with  close  attention,  marking 
those  passages  concerning  which  I  had  any  doubt,  that  I  might  avail  myself  of 
his  explanations.  Sometimes  he  would  explain,  and  sometimes  he  would  think 
that  no  explanation  was  necessary,  and  would  tell  me  that  if  I  thought  him 
wrong,  I  might  take  my  pen  and  prove  him  so. 

He  was  so  infirm,  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  after  I  knew  him,  that  he 
was  unable  to  walk  to  the  house  of  God  without  help.  He  was  rather  tan  and 
somewhat  corpulent,  as  well  as  infirm;  and  I  well  remember  that  a  coloured  man 
used  to  put  his  shoulder  under  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  thus  walk  with  him  to  his 
pulpit,  and  then  home  again  after  the  service.  I  think  I  never  heard  him  preach 
but  once,  and  then  his  voice  and  manner,  owing  I  suppose  to  his  bodily  infirmities, 
were  extremely  feeble;  but  I  think  that,  in  his  best  state,  he  had  not  much 
animation  in  the  pulpit.  I  visited  him  very  often,  and  always  ibund  him  in  his 
itudy,  and  always  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  pleasant  and 
instructive  in  conversation,  and  seemed  to  be  living  under  an  habitual  sense  of 
the  Divine  presen<^.  He  was  evidently  deeply  affected  that  so  little  apparent 
raocess  had  attended  his  ministry,  and  I  think  he  had  great  fears  as  to  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  his  society  after  his  removal  from  them.  He  requested 
me  always  to  preach  for  him,  whenever  I  had  any  one  with  me  who  would 
■apply  my  own  pulpit;  and  I  was  glad  to  render  him  whatever  aid  was  in  my 
power. 

I  called  upon  him  not  very  long  before  his  death,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
composing  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people,  from  Psalm  lxxvi,  10.  I  was 
frequently  at  his  bed-side  during  his  last  illness,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  devout  exercises  of  his  spirit  in  the  prospect  of  his  final  departure. 
I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  just  before  he  expired,  when  a  lady  of  his  congre- 
gation came  in,  and  took  his  hand,  and  bade  him  farewell.  At  that  moment  he 
uttered  a  groan;  and  I  immediately  said  to  him — ''  Doctor,  why  do  you  groan — 
you  know  you  have  taught  us  that  we  must  be  willing  even  to  be  eternally 
lost?**  "Oh,'*  said  he,  "it  is  only  my  body,  all  is  right  in  my  soul."  The 
Sabbath  after  his  dieath,  I  preached  a  sermon  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
his  worth,  and  to  testify  my  aflfectionate  respect  for  his  memory. 

Truly  yours, 

JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 
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NATHAN  BIRDSEYE. 

1742—1818. 

PROM  THE  RKV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D. 

Msw-ToaK,  May  15,  1860 

Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  y^  ith  your  request  for  a  biirf 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  my  paternal  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nathab 
BiBDSETE.  The  materials  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  however,  are  bo  acftaty 
that  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  your  expectations.  So  far  as  personal  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  I  might  as  well  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  any  one 
not  in  the  line  of  my  ancestors,  as  one  from  whom  I  am  descended  in  the 
fourth  generation,  and  who  died  the  year  before  I  was  born.  I  find,  too, 
that  the  family  records  have  been  kept  so  imperfectly  as  to  afford  me  b«t 
little  aid,  and  there  is  no  son  or  daughter  of  mj  venerable  grandstre  living 
that  I  am  aware,  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  personal  recollections  of  his  life 
and  character.  Yet,  accustomed  as  I  have  been,  from  childhood,  to  hemr  his 
name  spoken  with  reverence,  and  the  leading  fftcts  in  his  history  detailed,  I 
am  perhaps  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  group  them  together  in  saeh 
a  sketch  as  you  desire.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  I  shall  also  be 
enabled  to  add  a  few  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  his  life,  which  may  serre  to 
enliven  an  otherwise  barren  detail  of  dates  and  other  statistics.  I  Had, 
however,  that  among  mj  kindred  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
spent  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Birdseye  lives  traditionally  ralber 
than  historically ;  for,  by  his  great  longevity,  he  outlived  most  of  those  wiio, 
after  his  decease,  would  naturally  have  chronicled  the  events  of  his  pixme. 
He  seems  to  have  been  left,  unaided  by  written  records,  to  transmit  hu 
memory  through  successive  generations. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Birdseye  fiimily  in  this  <f6untry  was  Jaku, 
whose  first  residence  was  in  Milford,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  he  remoTod 
to  Stratford.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  the  latter  place,  and  died 
ip  1640.  He  had  one  only  soil,  also  named  Johfij  who  died  in  1690,  leev* 
ing  a  son  Joseph^  who  married  Sarah ,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Tkon^Mttu 
Nathan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  wet 
bo  "*  August  19,  1714.  He  w&«,  therefore,  only  of  the  tldrd  generaAMm 
from  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut ;  and,  by  the  traditions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  fathers,  and  the  observations  which  he  made  daring  hii 
long  life,  he  formed  an  important  link  between  the  present  and  the  past  two 
centuries. 

Joseph  Thompson,  my  grandfather,  was  married  to  a  granddao^ter  of 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  and  thus  the  two  families  were  again  united. 

Of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Birdseye  nothing  has  been  presened, 
worthy  of  being  here  recorded.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1736.  His  class  was  composed  of  nineteen 
hers,  of  whom  nine  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  October,  1742, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Haven,  Conn,,  in  which  rela* 
tion  he  continued  till  June,  1758.  During  his  ministry  of  sixteen  yearf, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  generally  eateened 
by  neighbouring  ministers  and  churches.  His  mental  abilities  were  good, 
his  jndgment  was  sound,  and  his  memory  remarkably  retentive.    Hie 
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was  well  diBoiplined  by  reading  and  reflection.  Some  of  hifl  sermonB  in  my 
poeaeBsion  appear  to  be  quite  creditable  compositions,  so  far  as  their  merits 
can  be  discerned  throngh  a  faded  and  vicious  chirography,  embarrassed  wiik 
fteqnent  abbreviations.  As  a  pastor,  be  was  much  respected  for  his  discre* 
tion  and  integrity.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  and  was 
peeoliarly  gifted  in  prayer.  . 

The  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  charge  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
waa  a  change  in  his  domestic  affairs,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to 
remove  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  An  only  brother  had  been  taken  away  by 
death,  thus  leaving  the  homestead  vacant ;  and,  as  the  increase  of  his  family 
required  more  ample  means  of  support  than  the  then  feeble  parish  of  West 
HAven  was  able  to  yield,  he  determined  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Oronoque, 
the  upper  district  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  to  devote  himself  mamly 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  still  preached  occasionally  for  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  for  vacant  churches.  From  memoranda  on  the  sermons  in 
my  possession,  I  infer  that,  in  1783-4,  he  was  the  stated  supply  of  a  church 
at  '*  Great  Hill" — a  locality  with  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted. 

He  habitually  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was 
ft  member,  and  took  pleasure  in  entertaining  his  ministerial  brethren  at  his 
own  house.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  grey 
headed  Divines,  when  thus  assembled,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  *'  boys ;" 
and  to  direct  his  own  boys,  from  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  to  wait 
upon  his  guests.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  sit  in  councils,  and  to  take 
part  in  ordination  services.  He  was  personally  present  at  the  ordination 
of  four  successive  pastors  of  the  church  in  Stratford;  the  first  of  which 
took  place  when  he  was  a  mere  child  in  1722,  the  second  in  1753,  the 
third  in  1784,  and  the  fourth  in  1814.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Matthew  R.  l)utton,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Birdseye,  then  one  hundred 
years  oldj  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  dined  with  the  Council. 

UntQ  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety  years,  Mr.  Birdseye  seldom  failed  of 
attending  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  he  resided  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  church;  and,  at  that  age,  on  returning  home,  he  would 
repeat  very  correctly  the  substance  of  the  sermons  which  he  had  heard. 
He  usually  rode  to  the  house  of  Ood  on  horseback ;  for,  though  partially 
blind  and  deaf,  he  retained  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  faculties,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  his  accustomed  routine  of  duties.  Once 
after  he  was  an  hundred  years  old.  he  rode  to  church  as  usual  on  the  Sab 
bath ;  and,  entering  the  ptdpit,  conducted  the  devotional  parts  of  the  publia 
service :  he  repeated  from  memory  passages  of  Scripture  and  psalms  to  be 
sung — one  of  the  latter  was  Watts'  versification  of  the  7th  Psalm — 

"  God  of  my  childhood  and  my  youth,"  &c. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  read  by  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  venerable 
patriarch  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  five  miles  to  his  home.  These  &et8 
were  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Jabes  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  Hunting- 
ton, Conn., — the  deacon  who  officiated  on  that  occasion,  and  who  himself 
lived  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  in  the  possession  of  great  physical 
and  mental  vigour. 
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The  ^peara&oe  of  Mr.  Birdseye  in  extreme  old  age,  m  described  bj  Ikeee 
who  knew  him,  was  venerable  and  pleasing.  Though  he  was  rather  akoft 
in  stature,  and  stooped  in  his  gait, — ^always  leaning  upon  his  staff, — ^hia  bng 
white  hair  flowing  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  mild  but  animated  counten- 
ance, made  him  at  once  an  object  of  interest  to  aU  who  saw  him.  He 
retained  hb  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree,  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and 
Uiough  his  sight  and  hearing  were  impaired,  and  his  recollection  of  reeent 
£Mts  was  imperfect,  yet  his  distinct  remembrance  of  the  events  of  foraier 
^y8^-.^ven  in  his  earliest  childhood,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  aneodoie, 
and  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  good  sense,  always  made  his  society 
able  and  entertaining  to  the  many  friends  and  strangers  who  had  the 
osity  to  visit  him,  and  to  whom  he  always  gave  his  welcome  and  his  bleasing. 
His  conversation  was  highly  spiritual,  and  abounded  in  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  and  piety.  He  was  strict  in  the  observance  of  his  family  and  in  the 
training  of  his  children. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Birdseye  was  uncommonly  favoured.  Hii 
wife  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hawley*  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  He  lived  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  sixty-nine  years  ;  she  having 
been  removed  by  death  only  eight  years  before  his  own  decease,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight.  She  had  twelve  children, — six  sons  and  six  daughters, — a 
son  and  a  daughter  alternating  through  the  whole  series.  Of  these,  nine 
survived  him, — three  having  died  before  their  father,  at  the  ages  of  forty- 
seven,  sixty-fivct  and  seventy-seven.  All  who  survived  him  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  The  last  of  the  family  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Payson  WilliatOB 
of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  who  died  about  five  years  since. 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Birdseye *s  life  was  sudden,  and  could  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  any  disease.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  infirm,  and  oonfiaed 
mostly  to  his  chamber,  when,  one  morning,  he  complained  of  increasing 
debility,  and  almost  immediately  expired.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Jaaoaij, 
1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  five  months,  and  nine  days. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  whole  number  of  his  desoendanta  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  six  were  then  living 
He  had  twelve  children,  seventy-six  grandchildren,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty-three  great-grandchildren,  and  seven  of  the  fourth  generation  ;*-a 
striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  generations  increase.  The 
aggregate  ages  of  his  nine  surviving  children  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  all  the  branches  of  this  numerous  £amily, — 
now  greatly  extended,  not  one  has  been  reduced  to  want.  Most  of  them 
are  in  prosperous,  and  all  of  them  in  comfortable,  circumstances, 
are  substantial  farmers  ;  others  wealthy  and  munificent  merchants  or 
ufactnrers ;  several  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  some  have  attained  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  have  held  posts  of  honour  in  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  heirs  of  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation. 

The  fioineral  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
among  whom  were  about  one  hundred  of  his  posterity.  A  solemn  and  an 
appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev,  Stephen  W. 

•TaoM AB  Hjlwlbt  WW  a  uUve  of  NorthAmpton,  Uam. ;  wm  gndnOad  al  Hwru^  (MIm 
bk  1700;  wm  Mtiled  m  pactorof  the  ehnreh  in  Ridgvfield,  Conn.  In  1713;  irit  rlinwn  fiiM 
Okrk  or  Radbtor  in  1714,  nnd  held  the  office  till  hii  death,  which  ooonmdon  tho  8th  of  N< 
W,  iTSSw     Bo  WM  highly  nipacted  both  M  a  minister  and  u  »  nacistnto 
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•fliebbiiiB,* — Iftie  pastor  of  the  obaroh  in  West  Haven, — ^from  the  words, 
**  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
and  he  died." 

The  homestead  of  the  patriarch  is  still  in  the  possession  and  ooonpanoy 
of  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  But  the  old  house  is  no  more.  Well  do 
I  remember  with  what  strange  interest,  when  a  boy,  I  gazed  upon  the 
massive  timbers  untouched  by  time,  and  stood  within  the  capacious  chimney 
where  he  was  wont  to  wheel  his  old  arm-chair.  But  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment has  been  there,  and  the  venerable  relic  has  given  place  to  a  neat 
mansion  of  modem  style.  Yet  that  dwelling  is  the  abode  of  thrift,  content- 
ment, and  piety,  and  grateful  and  tender  recollections  are  cherished  there  of 
the  departed  grandsire. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSOK. 

FBOM  THE  REY.  THOMAS  F.  DAYIES. 

Nkw  Havbji,  January  7,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Birdseye  are  not  very  extended, 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  while  supplying  the  pulpit  in  Huntington,  I  was 
Savoured  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Birdseye,  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Oronoque,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stratford.  His  son.  Captain  Joseph 
Birdseye,  then  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  accompanied  me.  This  gentleman 
had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  spoke  in  an  interesting  manner 
of  the  scenes  of  that  period.  On  our  way,  we  saw  his  brother,  Mr.  Ezra  Birds- 
eye,  aged  about  seventy,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  gate  was 
opened  by  another  brother,  Mr.  Nathan  Birdseye,  aged  seventy-four.  These 
gentlemen  conducted  me  to  the  presence  of  their  venerated  parent,  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Birdseye,  who  had  then  seen  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years.  The  father, 
the  sons,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  somewhat  younger  than  the  youngest  of 
the  sons,  formed  an  interesting  circle.  The  patriarch  directed  my  attention  to 
the  comforts  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  the  meadow  in  which  he  had 
assisted  in  gathering  hay,  during  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years.  He  entered 
with  ardour  on  some  religious  discussions  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  engaged, 
while  the  intelligence,  the  kind  feelings,  and  the  piety,  exhibited,  were  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

He  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne; — after  her  decease,  indeed,  but  the  intelligence  of  her  death  not 
having  reached  this  country,  all  public  acts  were  then  done  in  her  name.  He 
inquired  whether  I  knew  Colonel  Lyon  of  New  Haven.  Tou  may  remember  the 
Colonel  as  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  cashier  of  New  Haven 
Bank,  w^o  wore  very  large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  who,  while  somewhat 
of  an  antiquarian,  was  himself,  in  our  time,  considered  as  one  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  city.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  Mr.  B.  said, — "  His  parents  got 
into  a  canoe  and  paddled  over  to  West  Haven,  and  I  married  them."  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Dwight  preach, 
he  attempted  to  show  that  virtue  consisted  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general. 
Such  doctrine  was  considered  by  some  in  those  days  as  New  7%eohgy,  and  was 
not  altogether  acceptable  to  Mr.  Birdseye.    He  mentioned  with  considerable 

•Stspbrv  Williams  Stbbbivs  wu  born  at  Longmeadow,  Umm.,  June  6, 17ftS;  wm  gnda- 
atad  at  Yale  College  in  1781 ;  wae  pastor  of  the  ohonh  in  Stratford  about  twenty-nine  yean; 
waa  dimiMed,  and  in  1816  initalled  at  pastor  of  the  ehnrah  in  West  Haven;  and  died  in  184S. 
fie  prcaohed  the  Eleotion  Sermon  in  181 1,  whioh  was  puUiahed. 
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uiimAtion  and  pleasantry,  that,  on  hia  way  home,  he  saw  a  snake,  and  dismomt- 
ed,  and  killed  it.  He  also  stated  that  he  gave  an  account  of  the  sermon  to  Dr. 
Dana,  as  one  which  he  heard  a  young  man  preach,  and  that  the  Dr.  replied  that 
he  was  glad  the  man  was  young,  for  when  he  hecame  more  mature  he  wosld 
know  better.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Birdseye  mentioned  what  wis 
subsequently  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  council  by  which 
Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Dutton  was  ordained  at  Stratford.  President  Dwight 
had  preached  the  sermon,  and  he,  and  the  council,  and  inyited  guests,  amoo^ 
whom  was  Mr.  Birdseye,  were  at  table,  when  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  all  the  memberh  of 
the  council  must  have  appeared  as  young  men,  related  the  above  anecdote.  Dr. 
Dwigfat  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  preached  in  that  manner  when  young,  bat 
now,  when  old,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

B(r.  Birdseye  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  pertahung  to 
human  welfare.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  of  Huntington  had  died  a  few  months  preriooa 
The  news  of  his  death  came  in  the  evening;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
sons,  that,  at  family  prayers,  the  next  morning,  his  father  remembered  the 
bereaved  church.  After  relinquishing  his  charge  at  West  Haven,  and  retnmiag 
to  his  paternal  farm  in  the  village  of  Oronoque,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  those  around  him,  and  some- 
times preached  to  his  neighbours,  when  the  inclemency  of  winter  rendered  attend- 
ance on  religious  services  in  Stratford  difficult. 

The  way  in  which  he  departed  this  life  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  morning  of 
his  death,  he  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  member  of  the  family  kindled  his  fire. 
He  took  his  seat  in  his  usual  place,  laying,  as  was  his  wont,  his  cane  on  the  floor 
on  the  right  of  his  chair.  He  leaned  slightly  in  that  direction,  his  hand  approach' 
ing  the  cane.  It  was  supposed  that  he  slept,  and,  after  a  while,  some  one  drew 
nigh  to  wake  him,  when  it  was  indeed  found  that  he  slept,  but  it  was  the 
of  death! 

I  remain  truly  and  all^tionately  yours, 

THOMAS  F.  DAYISS. 


-♦♦■ 


SAMUEL  COOPER,  D.  D  * 

1744—1788. 

Samitil  Ooopsb  was  the  second  son  .of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper  of 
Boston,  and  was  bom  March  28,  1725.  Having  gone  through  his  prepai»> 
tory  course,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  in  a  grammar  school  in  Boston,  be 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1739.  Here  he  maintained  the  highefl 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  brilliant  and  sanctified  genius,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  marked  him  for  a  career  of  no 
ordinary  usefulness. 

His  venerable  father  died  in  1743, — the  same  year  in  which  he  was  grad* 
nated.  As  it  was  known  that  the  son,  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
&iher'8  wishes,  but  his  own  inclinations  and  convictions  of  duty,  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  pastor,  immediately  fixed  their  eye  upon  him  as 
his  successor ;  and  their  wishes  were  fully  seconded  by  those  of  their  Tenera- 
ble  Burviving  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman.     It  has  been  thought  that  Dr. 

•  Clarke*!  Fan.  Serm.— Amerleui  Heimld,  Jea.  19^  1784.— TfaMher*i  Otot.  Sem.— ■ftlA^'fe 
Hift.  of  Biattlo  Street  Cbiixeh.— Iiothrop>8  do. 
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Oolman's  wish  on  this  subject  was  intimated  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  coUeagne,  in  which  he  said,  '*God  forbid  that 
I  should  cease  to  pray  for  you  that  another  Cooper  (I  mean  one  like  the 
deceased)  be  set  over  you  in  the  Lord  ; — a  man  of  learning,  parts,  and  pow- 
ers, such  as  this  place  so  much  wants  and  calls  for."  He  was  elected  col- 
league pastor,  December  31, 1744 ;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, he  requested,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  that  he  might  be 
excused  from  entering  at  once  on  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  preached  but  once  in  two  weeks,  until  his  ordination,  which 
took  place  May  21,  1746.  A  few  weeks  before  he  was  ordained,  it  is  stated 
thai  '^  he  gave  in  a  sermon  a  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  general  satisfaction 
oi  the  audience."  Dr.  Colman  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  Isaiah 
VI.  8. 

Duaing  the  period  that  intervened  between  his  call  and  ordination,  a 
malignant  fever  prevailed  extenf^ively  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  his  labours  were  constantly  requir- 
ed at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying.  While  this  brought  him  acquainted 
with  his  flock,  under  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  and  gave  him  early 
a  place  in  their  hearts  as  *'  a  son  of  consolation,"  it  was  an  admirable  train- 
ing for  that  part  of  pastoral  duty ;  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  greatly 
distinguished  for  the  tenderness,  judiciousness,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  soon  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Cooper,  by  the  death  of  his  revered  colleague,  he  showed  himself 
fiidly  adequate  to  meet  the  numerous  claims  that  were  made  upon  him  ;  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  he  was  regarded  by  the  whole 
community  as  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  his  day.  He  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  many  of  the  first  men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  in  1767. 

Dr.  Cooper,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  testimony  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  generation,  or  from  the  few  sermons  of  his  that 
were  published  during  his  life,  was  well  nigh  unrivalled  in  the  pulpit  during 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  With  a  fine  commanding  person,  and  a  voice 
of  great  sweetness  and  power,  he  united  a  remarkable  fluency  of  utterance, 
ms  well  as  grace  and  force  of  expression,  and  appropriateness  and  energy  of 
thought,  which  never  failed  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
What  his  religious  views  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of 
«  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson  * 
in  Brookline : — *'  The  knowledge  we  are  to  dispense  to  others  is  chiefly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  by  conversing  with  them,  we  become 
moquainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity :  such  as  the  apostaoy 
of  human  nature ;  the  guilt  and  condemnation  into  which  all  men  have 
fidlen ;  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  our  pardon  and  justification 
through  his  obedience  and  saorifioe  ;  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
liord ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  form  us  to 
it." 

•  JotiPB  Jaoksov  wm  born  In  Bofton;  wm  nBdnated  at  Hwud  CoUeffO  in  1768;  wm» 
Tvtor  tliere  ftom  1758  to  1760;  wm  ordained  at  Brookline,  Haas.,  April,  9, 1760;  and  died  la 
17M. 
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There  is  reason  to  belieTe,  that  he  adopted  less  of  the  technology  of  the 
achool  to  which  he  belonged,  than  most  other  preachers  of  his  day.  The 
sermons  which  he  has  left,  are  distinguished  for  fine,  bold  conceptions,  no  les 
than  for  graceful  and  polished  diction.  His  Discourse  on  the  Conunenee- 
ment  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in  1780, — which  is  perhaps 
the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions,  is  equally  creditable  to  his  talents 
and  his  patriotism ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it,  as  indeed  it  is  to  read  any 
of  his  printed  productions,  without  perceiving  that  the  author,  in  respect  to 
style  at  least,  was  not  a  little  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Cooper  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  very  profound  erndition, 
and  yet  he  always  kept  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  tslassics,  bodi 
ancient  and  modem.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Harvmrd  Col- 
lege ;  but  he  preferred  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  declined  the  appoint- 
ment without  hesitation.  He  was,  however,  always  zealously  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  College,  and  in  1767  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Oor 
poration,  in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wis 
particularly  active,  after  the  destruction  of  the  College  library  by  fire  b 
1764,  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  repair  the  loss. 

During  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Cooper's  active  life,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  great  political  excitement ;  and  he  lived  only  long  enough  to  pass  through 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution.  Few  men  of  the  day  took  a  more 
active  part  than  he  in  those  exciting  scenes.  Fully  convinced  that  ovr 
cause  was  the  cause  of  righteousness,  he  enlisted  in  it  all  his  wisdom,  and 
energy,  and  perseverance.  As  early  as  1754,  )ie  wrote  an  able  and  spirited 
pamphlet,  entitled  *'  The  Crisis"  against  the  project  of  an  excise,  whkh 
was  favoured  by  many  of  his  friends, — the  whigs,  and  which,  after  having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Representatives,  had  to  encounter,  for  a  tine, 
an  unexpected  opposition  from  the  Governor.  From  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  to  the  Revolutionary  war, — and  indeed  during  the  war,  he  contributed 
many  most  effective  articles  to  the  Boston  Qasette,  and  the  Independent 
Ledger.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  leading  whigs  of 
the  country ;  and  probably  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  State,  whose 
counsels  were  more  earnestly  sought,  or  more  respectfully  and  atteaaftiTely 
considered.  The  celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson,  which  kindled  sooh  a 
flame  against  the  British  ministry  and  their  government,  were  transmitted 
to  him,  that  he  might  read  them  himself,  and  communicate  them  to  oertaia 
friends,  though  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  made  public. 
They  were,  however,  published, — not  through  the  fault,  but  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  and  mortification  of  Dr.  Cooper,  by  an  individual  to  whoa  he 
had  confided  them. 

In  proportion  to  the  respect  that  was  rendered  him  by  the  friends  of 
liberty,  was  the  odium  that  was  heaped  upon  him  by  its  enemies.  In  the 
spring  of  1775,  he,  with  some  other  distinguished  patriots,  was  lampooned 
by  the  British  officers  in  an  oration  pronounoed  in  State  street.  He 
frequent  insults  after  this  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  left  the  town 
the  Lexington  battle,  as  he  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnozioes  to 
the  then  existing  authorities.  From  April  1775  to  March  1776,  his  church 
was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  soldiery,  and  it  was  recovered  fnm 
this  desecration  only  by  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  Meanwhile,  ht 
resided  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  losing  no  opportunity  to  do  good, 
either  as  a  mimster  of  Christ,  or  as  a  friend  to  his  country.     His  intiBasry 
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with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  was  one  means  of  his  becoming  ezten- 
sivelj  known  in  France;  and  nearly  every  distinguished  individual  who 
came  from  that  country  to  this,  came  recommended  to  him  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  American  Ambassadors.  Indeed  his  attachment  to  the  French 
government  was  considered  by  many  even  of  his  political  friends  as  excessive, 
while  his  religious  friends  regarded  it  with  still  stronger  disapprobation 
No  man  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle 
and  few  lent  a  more  efficient  aid  to  secure  the  glorious  result. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  connection  which  Dr.  Cooper 
maintained,  in  those  troublous  times,  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  neglecting,  in  some  degree,  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office,  as  a  Christian  minister ;  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
acme  of  his  parishioners,  who  have  died  within  a  recent  period,  that  the 
minister  always  had  the  precedence  of  the  politician,  and  that,  while  he  was 
mingling  freely  in  public  and  national  concerns,  he  was  also  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  among  his  people.  Though  he  had  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Court,  and  had  the  ear  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  country, 
he  forgot  not  his  superior  dignity  as  a  minister  of  the  Gk>8pel,  and  disdained 
not  the  humblest  service  which  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  perform. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  connected  with  various  literary  and  religious  institudons, 
and  was  always  found  among  the  more  active  and  influential  members.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  ihe 
aborigines  of  our  country.  He  was  first  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  by  the  General  Court  of  Mss- 
aachusetts,  in  1780.  In  every  thing  that  promised  to  bless  lus  country  or 
his  race,  he  was  ready  to  enlist  with  others  in  a  cordial  co-operation. 

His  death  occurred  December  23,  1783.  Like  that  of  his  father,  it  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy,  which  continued  for  only  a  few  days.  In  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  him  written  by  Governor  Sullivan,  and  published  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  of  that  day,  it  is  said, — 

*'  The  nature  of  his  illness  which,  from  the  first,  he  apprehended  would  be  his  last, 
was  such  as  rendered  him,  some  part  of  the  time,  incapable  of  conversation.  He  had, 
however,  intervals  of  recollection:  at  these  times,  he  informed  his  fViends  that  he  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  whatever  Heaven  should  appoint,  — ^willing  rather  to  be  absent 
n-om  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord ;  that  his  hopes  and  consolations  sprang 
from  a  belief  of  those  evangelical  truths  which  he  had  preached  to  others :  that  he 
wished  not  to  be  detained  any  lon^r  from  that  higher  state  of  perfection  and  happi- 
neM,  which  the  Gospel  had  opened  to  his  view." 

The  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

*'  Justly  should  I  incur  the  censure  of  his  fHends,  and  greatly  should  I  injure  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Cooper,  should  I  not  say  he  was  a  peculiar  ornament  to  this  religious 
society.  His  talents  as  a  minister  were  conspicuous  to  all;  and  they  have  met  with 
universal  applause.  You  know  with  what  plainness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what 
elegance,  he  displayed  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  You  know  with  what  brilliancy  of 
•tyle  he  adorned  the  moral  virtues,  and  how  powerfully  he  recommended  them  to  uni- 
Tersal  practice.  When  the  Joys  of  a  better  world  employed  his  discourse,  can  you 
ever  forget  the  elevated  strains  in  which  he  described  them  ?  And  his  prayers, — 
anrely  they  must  be  remembered,  when  his  qualifications  for  the  other  duties  of  his 
office,  and  his  many  shining  accomplishments,  are  forgotten.  If  those  who  constantly 
stttended  upon  his  ministry  are  not  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue, — ^if  they  are  not 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  holiness, — ^if  they  are  not  transported  with  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  must  they  not  blame  their  own  insensibility  f 

''  But  the  place  in  which  I  now  stand  was  not  the  only  theatre  on  which  he  appear- 
ed with  such  applause :  in  private  also  he  displayed  his  talents  for  the  office  he  sus- 
tained. With  peculiar  facility  could  he  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others,  and  a^ust 
bis  conversation  to  the  particular  state  of  their  minds.    He  could  raise  the  bowf4 
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down,  and  encourage  the  feeble  hearted.  In  the  house  of  mourning  he  conld  Ug|it  «p 
joy.  He  could  inspire  those  who  wefe  approaching  the  shades  of  death  with  Cfarn- 
tian  fortitude.  And  by  expatiating  on  the  mercy  of  Grod  and  the  merits  of  a  SaTioor. 
he  could  revive  those  who  were  ready  to  despair.  Thus  various  and  accomplished 
his  character,  how  Justly  are  you  affected  on  this  occasion  ? 

"  However,  the  people  of  his  charge  are  not  the  only  persons  who  moam  this  ereu. 
The  death  of  their  honourable  pastor  is  a  general  calamity.  It  is  severely  felt  by  all 
our  societies;  and  by  that,  in  a  particular  manner,*  which  has  been  so  long  nntt^ 
with  this  church  in  a  stated  Lecture.  It  is  felt  by  this  town,  which  gloried  in  hnn  bo 
leas  as  a  citizen  than  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  felt  by  the  University  to  whose 
honour  and  interests  he  was  passionately  devoted.  The  Governors  of  that  learcfed 
Society  will  testify  how  ardently  he  laboured  to  raise  it  to  superior  eminence;  aod 
how  he  encouraged  those  sciences,  the  sweets  he  had  so  early  and  so  liberally  taated. 
His  death  will  be  lamented  by  this  Commonwealth  j  and  most  sincerely  by  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  it.  For  with  them  he  was  intimately  connected,  and  they  distiu- 
guished  him  by  every  public  token  of  respect. 

**  In  one  word,  his  death  will  be  a  common  loss  to  these  American  States ;  for,  as  a 
patriot,  he  was  no  less  celebrated  than  as  a  Divine.  Well  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  he  constantly  and  ardently  pursued  them.  But  while,  as  a  stat<»- 
man,  he  discerned  what  would  tend  to  our  glory  and  happiness,  as  a  minisleror 
religion,  he  prayed  it  might  not  bo  hid  Arom  our  eyes.  And  you  can  tell  with  what 
fervour  he  offered  up  his  supplications. 

"  I  might  now  descend  to  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  his  character.  I  might  dis- 
play him  as  the  femiliar  ft-iend  and  the  entertaining  companion.  I  might  remind  yoa 
of  his  correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  that  most  engaging  politeness  which  renderad 
him  so  agreeable  in  every  private  circle.  But  why  should  I  aggravate  a  wound  which 
already  bleeds  too  much  ?  Why  should  I  call  up  the  pleasing  image  of  a  persoa 
whom  you  shall  see  no  more  ?  Let  me  rather  suggest  those  consolations  which  wfll 
enable  you  to  bear  your  loss  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  to  sorrow  not  as  those  vho 
are  without  hope." 

Dr.  Cooper  published  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1751 ;  a  Sermon 
before  the  Society  for  encouraging  Industry,  1753  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Gen* 
eral  Election,  1756  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  redaction  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  George  II,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harraid 
College,  1775 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitudoo  of 
Massachusetts,  1780. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  married  to  Judith  Bulfinch,  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bol- 
finch  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, — Judith  and  Abigail;  bolb 
of  whom  were  married. 

•  The  Fint  ehnieh. 
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JAMES  COGSWELL,  D.  D  * 

1744—1807. 

James  Cogswell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Cogswell,  was  born  io 
Saybrooi?,  Conn.,  January  6,  1720.  In  his  childhood,  his  parents  remoTod 
to  Lebanon,  where  thej  remained  till  old  age,  when  he  took  them  to  his 
house,  and  cheered  their  last  days  by  the  most  exemplary  filial  atten- 
tions. He  early  evinced  an  uncommon  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  regard 
for  religion  ;  and  hence  it  was  determined  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of 
a  collegiate  education.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  course, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  in  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  was  graduated  in 
1742.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1744,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in 
Canterbury,  Conn. 

In  1771,  owing  chiefly  to  divisions  in  the  Society  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
eooe  of  the  Separatists,  Mr.  Cogswell  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
charge.  After  preaching  for  some  time  at  East  Haddam,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  church  and  Society  in  Scotland,  (Windham,)  and  having  accepted 
it,  was  installed  early  in  the  year  1772. 

When  Mr.  Cogswell  entered  the  ministry,  the  great  Whitefieldian  excite- 
ment in  New  England  had  not  passed  away  ;  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
ministers  and  churches  were  not  only  divided,  but  strongly  arrayed  against 
each  other,  in  their  estimate  of  Whitefield's  character  and  the  results  of  his 
labours.  What  Mr.  Cogswell's  judgment  of  him  was,  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  his  diary  for  the  year  1764: — 
**  Feb.  13th. — ^A  snow  storm:  Mr.  Whitefield  called  at  Col.  Dyer's  in  the 
fitorm,  and  lodged  there.  I  went  down  in  the  evening  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  had  considerable  discourse  with  him.  He  professed 
much  unconcemedness  at  the  thought  of  death.  He  appeared  a  great  enemy 
to  Sandeman.  He  was  gross  in  body,  but  poor  in  health,  and  declined 
preaching.  I  wish  I  may  be  so  weaned  from  the  world  and  ready  to  die  as 
be  professes  to  be.  I  can't  thbk,  however,  there  is  the  greatest  propriety 
of  being  fond  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  to  strangers.  14th. — Mr. 
Whitefield  came  along  :  people  seemed  very  fond  of  gazing  on  him.  He 
rode  in  his  chariot  with  a  gentleman — ^had  a  waiter  to  attend  on  him,  and 
Sampson  Occum,  the  Indian  preacher,  who  rode  on  one  of  the  horses,  there 
being  three  to  the  chariot.  Mr.  Breck  (of  Springfield)  and  Mr.  Whitney 
(of  Brookline)  came  and  dined  here.  Mr.  Breck  said  he  did  not  know  but 
I  was  right  in  asking  Mr.  Whitefield  to  preach — however,  believed  he  should 
not  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Cogswell,  though  not  directly  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  never  hesitated  to  avow  his  conviction  that 
our  cause  was  a  righteous  one.  In  November,  1775,  he  visited  the  camp  at 
Roxbury,  where  his  son  was  stationed  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  fearfal  preparations  which  he  saw  makbg  for  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.    On  the  return  of  peace,  he  preached  a  sermon 

•  Strong'i  Fun.  S«xiii.— Dr.  Oofnr«U'i  MS.  Diaiy. 
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kt  Windham,  (First  pkrisli,)  on  ooouion  of  th«  oelebntion  of  tioM  importeBl 
event, — which  waa  reoeiv^  with  high  approbation. 

In  1790,  he  was  hononred  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dirinity  from 
Yale  College. 

The  infirmidea  of  age  .began  to  be  perceptible  in  Dr.  Cogswell  m  earij 
as  1795  ;  thoagh,  for  several  yean  after  this,  he  continned  acUVely  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  But,  in  1804,  having  become  entirely  incapa- 
citated for  labour,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  lib 
with  his  son.  Dr.  Mason  Fttoh  Cogswell,  an  eminent  physician  of  tint 
place.  Here  he  coDtinued,  the  subject  of  the  most  devoted  filial  nuni^ 
trations,  while  he  was  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  physical  and  inental 
decay.  A  circumstance  ocoorred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  remai^able 
alike  as  an  intellectual  phenomenoD,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  cT 
Christian  faith.  His  faculties  seemed  to  have  sunk  in  a  common  wreck ; 
and  his  memory  was  so  entirely  gone  that  he  bad  ceased  to  recognise  evea 
his  own  nearest  friends.  His  son,  standing  at  his  bedside,  asked  bin  if 
he  knew  bim ;  and  he  answered  that  he  did  not.  He  told  him  thkt  he  n> 
his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  him,  and  aguu  his  answ«( 
was  in  the  negative.  He  then  asked  bim  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  hoii 
Jeans  Christ ;  and  instantly  his  oountenanoe  brightened  np,  and  he  exelaiM- 
ed  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  raptnre — "  Oh  yes,  He  is  my  Saviour!" 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  January,  1807,  when  he  was  within  four  days  of  hiT- 
ing  completed  his  eighty-seventh  year.  His  funeral  sermon  was  pr«acbed  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married,  soon  after  his  first  settlement,  to  Alioe,  daughter  of 
Jabes  Fitob  of  Canterbury.  She  died  in  the  spring  of  1772 ;  and  the  not 
year  he  waa  married  to  Mrs.  Devotion,  the  widow  of  his  predeeesEor,  tad 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Lothrop  of  Norwich.  The  second  Mrs.  Cogswell  wsi 
struck  with  paralysis  on  the  5th  of  December,  1795,  and  died  the  next  day. 
He  was  subsequently  married  a  third  time  t«  Mrs.  Hibbard  of  Seotlaad. 
He  had  five  children — all  by  the  first  marriage.  His  son,  Jiamet,  aba&i 
medicine,  was  a  surgeon  in  die  Bevolution,  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike  fix'  hb 
medical  skill,  and  his  earnest  piety.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  po«t 
Gowper.  He  died  in  New  York,  in  the  prime  of  life,  greatly  lamrated. 
Samtiel  wis  gniJu^iiil  at  Yale  College  in  1777,  and  died  in  1790.  JHum 
Fiteh  nci8  gr.iiluuied  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  settled  as  a  phjrsiciaB  b 
Hartford,  where  hv  siool  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  bis  profesaion,  ai 
was  distinguisbcd  fur  Ijis  rare  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  died  is 
1830. 

Dr.  Cogswell  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1771 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  dealk 

'be  Rev.  SolomcD  Williams,  D.  D.,  1776;  a  Sermon  at  the  iotemMnl  «f 
JIbv.  Samuel  Moseley,"  1791. 

AiniiL  MosKLBT  wu  ■  iMlT*  of  DonbwtOT,  IUm.  t  WH  mdoM  M  Hm«i4  (Mm 
-'"-  -*u  onUinBd  puiot  of  Un  ebvitit  la  Hunptas,  Oooa.,  M^  It,  ITM;  aad  Mat  ith 
■ti  eutbtj-Chru. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO.* 

Geddeb,  NoTemberd,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  I  can  speak  concerning  Dr.  Cogswell  from  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  He  was  not  the  first  minister  whom  I  remember  in  mj  natiye 
place — the  first  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devotion,  concerning  whom  my  memory  has 
retained  only  some  indistinct  traces  of  his  general  appearance  and  manners,  from 
which  I  should  suppose  he  might  have  been  somewhat  aristocratic.  Mr.  Cogswell 
same  there  from  Canterbury,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  boyhood  ;»and  I  knew  him 
intimately  during  the  rest  of  his  ministry.  I  well  remember  being  present  at  his 
installation.  My  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Stparaiista,  who,  at  that  period, 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  that  part  of  Connecticut;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  was  always  on  fiuniliar  terms  with  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  esteemed  him  highly  as 
a  neighbour  and  a  minister. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  particularly  favoured,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  in 
regard  to  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  rather 
spare  than  otherwise,  with  regular  features,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
indicating  a  good  intellect  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  manners  he  was  at  once 
dignified  and  courteous, — ^free  from  every  thing  that  could  give  offence  in  the  best 
Hociety, — a  fine  model  of  an  old  school  gentleman.  In  his  social  intercourse  he 
was  free  and  communicative,  while  yet  you  felt  all  the  time  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly modest.  He  abounded  in  anecdotes,  but  they  were  always  illustrative  and 
edifying,  sometimes  very  humorous,  but  never  approaching  the  undignified.  He 
had  the  reputation  (and  I  doubt  not  deservedly)  of  being  a  fine  scholar.  Indeed 
you  could  not  have  conversed  with  him,  without  perceiving  at  once,  that  he  was 
a  polished,  well-informed,  and  amiable  man. 

His  religious  character  was  most  exemplary.  The  cultivation  of  personal 
piety  was  evidently  with  him  the  paramount  concern.  There  were  incidents  in 
his  life,  particularly  towards  its  close,  that  showed  that  his  religious  affections 
did  not  become  chilled  even  in  the  winter  of  old  age,  and  that  his  Redeemer  linger- 
ed last  and  longest  in  his  gratefhl  recollections. 

As  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  that  ho  was  eminent;  and  yet  he  was  highly 
respectable, — as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  preach  the  Annual  Election  Sermon.    Several  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
from  which  you  may  see  that  he  must  have  been  among  the  better  preachers  of 
his  day.    In  his  religious  opinions  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  same  school  with  the 
renerable  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.    His  mode  of  delivery  in  the  pulpit 
was  somewhat  colloquial,  and  usually  not  very  animated,  though  he  sometimes 
became  considerably  excited  under  the  influence  of  particular  circumstances. 
His  sermons  were  generally  written  out,  though  he  was  capable  of  extempori- 
zing with  considerable  ease  and  effect.     He  was  accustomed  to  view  things  very 
mnch  in  detail,  and  sometimes  perhaps  might  have  been  tediously  minute.    He 
preached  a  sermon  pretty  regularly  every  spring  to  young  people, — ^I  believe  it 
was  the  same  sermon  without  much  variation, —  in  which  he  told  them  particu- 
larly how  they  ought  to  behave  in  the  house  of  God,  and  took  the  young  men  to 
task  for  bestowing  too  many  looks  upon  the  young  ladies.    This  sermon,  I  believe, 
was  never  heard  without  producing  a  smile.    The  most  impressive  sermon  that 
1  remember  ever  to  have  heard  from  him,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
respectable  young  man,  who,  from  some  cause  that  no  one  could  cozyecture,  com- 
nutted  suicide.    His  text  was  "  Suppose  ye  that  these  GhJlileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Gallileans,  because  they  sufiered  such  things  ?    I  tell  you  nay;  bat 
•xcept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."    His  admonitions  against  unchari- 
table judging  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  exhortations  to  personal  consideration  and 
«P«»tanoe  on  the  other,  were  alike  pertinent  and  solemn. 

•  duplaia  to  CoBgnv^  in  1860,  in  Us  iiliie«j-foaiih  jtar. 
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Dr.  Cogswell  had  some  infirmities  of  both  physical  and  moral  constituHoii  tlMl 
interfered  with  not  only  his  comfort  but  his  usefulness.  He  was,  I  believe 
through  life,  subject  to  most  distressing  turns  of  headache,  during  which  there 
would  be,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  a  certain  luminous  appearance  that  never 
ceased  to  be  startling  to  him.  He  was  also  constitutionally  afraid  of  tha]idflr> 
storms;  and  the  approach  of  one, — no  matter  where  or  in  what  drcnmstaaen 
he  might  be, — would  completely  unman  him.  I  think,  however,  I  have  haard 
that  he  got  the  better  of  this,  to  some  extent,  in  his  later  years. 

Dr.  Cogswell  w^  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  own  people,  bat  in  the 
community  at  large.  Indeed  he  was  formed  by  nature,  education,  habit,  to  he  a 
popular  man.  He  was  eminently  prudent — ^knew  better  than  most  men  when  to 
speak,  and  what  to  say,  and  when  to  keep  silence.  Almost  all  who  remember 
him  have  passed  away;  but  all  in  whose  memory  he  survives  will,  I  am  sore, 
testify  that  the  picture  that  I  have  drawn  of  him,  however  imperfect,  is  in  bo 
wise  exaggerated. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO 


-•♦- 
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1744—1783. 

MosBS  Parsons  was  the  youngest  son  of  Eben  and  Lydia  (Haskell) 
Parsons,  and  was  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  June  20,  1716.  He  speot 
his  early  years  at  home.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1732,  and  ira^ 
graduated  in  1736.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged,  for  a  few  jean, 
in  teaching  a  school,  first  at  Manchester,  and  afterwards  at  Oloaoester; 
daring  a  part  of  which  time,  he  was  prosecuting  his  theological  stadiet 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  then  minister  of  Oloaoester. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  in  Gloucester  particularij  he 
rendered  very  important  service  to  his  pupils,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  la  a 
season  of  unusual  attention  to  religion. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  requested  to  preaeh  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  in  the  parish  of  Byfield,  then  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Hale.t  He  responded  affirmatively  to  their  request, 
and  commenced  his  labours  on  the  18th  of  March,  1744.  After  supplying 
the  pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  become  their  pastor;  and 
having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  Joae, 
1744, — ^the  day  that  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  Sermoa  m 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworih,  of  Ipsvkk 
Hamlet,  from  Galatians  i.  10. 

Here  Mr.  Parsons  held  on  the  noiseless  and  even  tenor  of  his  way,  duziag 
a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years.  Besides  a  diligent  diseharge  of  thoM 
duties  which  were  strictly  professional,  he  evinced  much  public  spirit  ia  kb 
efforts  to  promote  the  varied  interests  of  humanity.      In  the  establiakaMat 

*Tappaii*B  Fmi.  Senn. — MS.  flrom  his  deseendantfl. 

tMosM  Halk  was  born  in  Newbnry;  ma  gTBdoated  at  Harvard  OoOm  ia  Ili||  «■■ 
ordalnsd  paslor  of  the  ohnreh  in  Kewbniy,  (Byfield  parish,)  November  17»  1706;  aai  tfei  te 
174S. 
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of  the  Academj  at  Byfield  under  the  will  of  Governor  Dttmmer,  he  is  8ud 
to  have  had  a  controlliDg  voice ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  influenoe 
that  it  was  established  on  so  desirable  a  basis,  and  that  the  celebrated 
*' Master  Moody"  was  placed  at  its  head. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  fine  constitution,  and  generally  with  vigorous 
health ;  and  bis  death  was  the  result  of  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days'  con- 
tinuance. He  had  attended  a  funeral  at  a  distance  from  home,  on  a  very 
inclement  day,  and  took  a  violent  cold  that  run  into  a  lung  fever,  and  after 
a  few  days  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1783  : 
and  his  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  David  Tappan  of 
Newbury. 

He  was  married  on  the  11th  of  January,  1742-3,  to  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Davis  of  Gloucester,  whose  mother  was  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  minister  of  the  Puritan  church 
that  emigrated  from  Holland  to  Plymouth.  They  had  nine  children, — six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  two  of  whom  became  lawyers  and  one  a  physician.  One  of  them 
was  the  Hon.  Tkeopkilus  Parsons^  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  American  jurists.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  his  widow  removed  to  Boston,  where  she  had  resided  some 
time  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  remained  there  till  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  December,  1794.  Her  remains  were  taken  to 
Byfield  for  burial. 

Mr.  Parsons  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Dana  at 
Ipswich,  1765 ;  the  Election  Sermon,  1772 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Obadiah  Parsons.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parsons'  grand- 
son, Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College: — 

"  In  sentiments  and  doctrine  I  have  always  understood  that  my  grand- 
father was  what  was  then  called,  and  would  now  be  called,  I  suppose, 
orthodox,  but  with  strong  Arminian  tendencies.  Hence,  probably,  it  hap- 
pened that  all  of  his  children  who  lived  until  Unitarianism  existed  among 
us  as  a  recognised  sect,  became  Unitarians.  They  were  four  in  number, 
including  my  father. 

'*  I  have  also  understood  that  he  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence,  and 
loved  his  home  and  his  immediate  duties  without  ever  seeking, — and  indeed 
rather  avoiding, — any  thing  which  might  divert  him  from  those  duties  or 
procure  him  any  distinction.  I  should  doubt  if  he  had  popular  talents  of 
any  kind.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  his  grave  and  courteous 
demeanour,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  excellent  good  sense,  he  exerted  a 
very  important  influenoe  in  his  neighbourhood. 

*'A8  an  instance  how  times  are  changed,  I  may  say  that,  on  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  or  9333.33,  and  a  good  farm  attached 
to  the  premises,  he  educated  three  sons  in  Harvard  College,  without  any 
assistatKse,  (and  they  were  all  who  wished  to  go,)  and  always  lived  liberally 
and  easily,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company.*' 

•  Obadiah  Pabsohb  wu  a  nadve  of  Glonoester ;  waa  gradnaied  at  Harvard  College  In  1758 ;  wa« 
onlaiiMdat  Gloucester,  November  11,  1772;  was  dinmused  November  15, 1779;  waa  inataUed  at 
I^na,  Febniaiy  4,  1784;  waa  diamised,  ao  far  aa  the  aotion  of  the  parish  waa  oonoemed, 
Febniujr  22,  1790;  returned  to  Glonoeater,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  Bchoel,  and 
~  then  tlU  fa«  died,  at  the  age  of  flAy-flve,  in  the  year  1801. 
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Mr.  Tappan,  in  the  Sermon  ocoasioned  bj  Mr.  ParsonB*  de^ih,  tLir* 
sketohes  his  character: — 

"  The  God  of  uBtiirc  had  given  him  not  only  a  most  gracefal  and  commanding  i^rr- 
flcnce,  but  a  soul  lurnished  with  many  excellent  natural  endowments ;—4hc  most 
striking  of  which  were  a  correct  and  solid  judgment,  a  quick  perception,  a  fenile 
invention,  a  ready  and  easy  flow  of  thought  and  expression,  a  remarkably  steady  and 
resolute  temper,  joined  and  sotWned  by  a  very  pleasant  and  sprightly  vein,  and  a  lar^ 
share  of  the  kind  and  tender  sensibilities:  these,  improved  and  expanded  by  a  liberal 
education,  polished  by  a  large  acquaintance  with  mankind,  refined  and  consecrated 
by  Divine  grace,  enabled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous light,  as  the  Gentleman  the  Christian,  the  Divine  and  the  Preacher. 

'Mf  we  trace  his  private  life,  we  see  a  remarkable  pattern  of  steady  and  imiform 
goodness;  The  uncommon  firmness  and  infiexibility  of  his  natural  temper  oommnoi- 
cated  its  own  complexion  to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  rendered  it  a  ~^^^ 
lively  comment  on  those  lines  of  the  Poet— 

"  A  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  tnist» 
*<  Inflexible  to  ill^  and  obsUnately  just." 

Having  once  deliberately  settled  his  judgment  or  fixed  his  purpose  upon  any 
he  maintained  it  with  the  most  rigid  immovable  constancy,  which  nothing  could  shake, 
but  the  force  of  new  light  and  conviction  illuminating  his  understanding.  Hence  be 
always  appeared  the  same  good  man,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  his  mcMt secret 
retirements  and  in  the  open  face  of  day,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  social  circle.^  lie  al- 
ways carried  the  gravity,  the  dignity,  the  prudent  decorum  of  the  Christian  miiiister  inio 
his  most  cheerful  hours  and  visits ;  and,  though  he  often  indulged  his  pleasant,  enliven- 
ing  humour  among  his  friends,  yet  a  nice  and  singular  purity,  innocence,  and  modera- 
tion ever  presided  over  these  sprightly  sallies,  and  kept  them  at  the  greatest  disf.aiinr 
from  the  puerile  jest,  the  boisterous  laugh,  the  vain,  indelicate  mirth,  which  flow  oaly 
flrom  light,  impure,  or  vulgar  minds.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  that  he  scarce  ever  dismissed  the  merriest  topic,  without  raising  tnm 
it,  or  mingling  with  it,  some  qualifying  observation,  or  useful  lesson  of  a  moral  naUur. 
In  short,  he  knew  how  to  be  familiar  without  meanness;  sociable  without  loqaacity , 
cheerful  without  levity;  grave  without  moroseness;  pious  without  enthusiasm,  aapcr> 
stition,  or  ostentation;  zealous  against  error  and  vice,  without  ill-natured  bittcmeat; 
condescendingly  afiable  to  all,  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  his  ministerial  dignity. 

**  Another  eminent  stroke  in  his  character  was  a  peculiar  and  noble  simplicity  ef 
heart,  discovering  itself  in  an  honest,  generous  openness  of  langnsge  and  behai 
I  never  knew  a  person  farther  removed  from  every  appearance  of  duplicity,  wb 
deceitful  flattery,  low  trick,  designed  falsehood,  or  artful  disguise.     His  words 
actions  ever  appeared  to  flow  spontaneous  A*om  his  inmost  soul,  and  to  speak  its 
ine  language ;  insomuch  that  his  real  sentiments  and  feelings  were  almost  viaible 
transparent  in  his  tVank,  honest  countenance,  conversation,  and  deportment. 

**  With  this  was  joined  a  warm,  unaffected,  enlarged  benevolence,  which,  vbUe  it 
flowed  out  in  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  all  mankind,  embraced  with  a  pai  ~ 
ardour  the  dear  names  of  country,  neighbourhood,  acquaintance,  fViends,  and 
connections,  and  accordingly  rendered  him  a  zealous,  patriotic  advocate  and 
intercessor  for  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his  beloved  persecated  Amerioa; 
obliging,  useful  neighbour  and  member  of  civil  society :  a  kmd,  courteous,  and  vety 
hospitable  acquaintance;  an  entire,  faithful,  inviolable  friend ;  and  in  all  htsdooM 
connections,  as  husband,  parent,  master,  remarkably  affectionate,  condescending, 
endearing. 

**  And  as  these  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  him  very  amiable  and 
able  in  the  more  private  walks  of  life,  so  they  threw  a  lustre  round  his  public 
ministerial  character ;  in  which  were  combined  the  judicious  and  sound  Divine.  Uk 
evangelical,  solid,  affectionate,  edifying,  acceptable  preacher,  the  prudent,  oompas- 
sionate,  and  faithful  pastor,  the  wise  and  good  casuist,  the  zealous,  steady  firiead, 
defender,  and  promoter,  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  in  opposition  to  growing  error* 
delusion,  and  wickedness.  In  his  sermons,  he  handled  the  great  doctrines  of  theGoqiel. 
not  in  a  merely  speculative  or  metaphysical  mode,  but  in  a  manner  stndionriy  pla^ 
and  practical ;  ever  representing  Christianity  as  a  vital  holy  system,  designed  not  to 
amuse  or  puzzle  the  head,,  but  to  sanctify  the  heart  and  lifb;  ana,  in  this  wav,  ibroag^ 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  save  the  soul  from  death.  He  was  very  particolar  aad 
faithftil  in  suiting  his  public  addresses  to  the  various  characters  and  ctrcnmstanos  of 
his  flock.;  courageously  reproving  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  stupid,  and  bold  traas- 
gressors,  as  well  as  applying  the  consolations  of  God  to  the  contrite,  defeoted  aaiat. 
He  appeared  to  enter  deeply  into  the  aflaictions  of  his  people,  and  was  v«rT  earcfiil 
and  happy  in  adapting  his  friendly  counsels  and  prayers  to  their  various  dk* 
He  was  very  remarkable  for  a  religious  observation  and  improvement  of  Dliriae 
donoc,  not.only  in  its  uncommon  dispensations,  bot  even  in  its  oidinaty  events; 
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ing  his  hearers  ft>r  spiritual  instruction  to  the  various  returning  seasons,  with  their 
aeytmX  influences  and  vicissitudes,  the  opening  or  conclusion  of  each  revolving  year, 
the  bods  of  sick  and  d^ing,  or  the  graves  of  departed  neighbours  and  friends,  and  the 
like  i  thus  calling  in  (like  his  great  Master  before  him,)  the  world  of  nature,  to  Join 
that  of  grace,  in  assisting  and  animating  yon  and  himself  to  adore  and  serve  the  God 
of  both. 

'*  I  shall  only  add,  he  greatly  excellc'd  in  the  gift  of  prayer, — in  a  ready  command 
of  ])ertinent  thoughts  and  expressions  on  every  occasion;  and  could,  with  remarkable 
cAfio  and  propriety,  adapt  himself  to  the  most  peculiar  and  sudden  emergencies.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  high  sense  of  the  duty,  importance,  and  advantages,  of  devotion ; 
and  was  very  exemplary,  both  in  practising  it  himself,  and  in  promoting  it  in  others. 

'*  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  character  so  estimable  must  have  been  very  gen- 
erally and  highly  respected.  This  conclusion  was  signally  verified.  He  was  both 
reverenced  and  loved  by  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  the  Vagrancy  of 
bis  good  name  reached  to  multitudes,  who  never  saw  his  face  or  heard  his  voice. 

'*  The  preceding  view  of  his  life  also  leads  us  to  expect  a  peacefiil  and  honourable 
exit.  The  fact  fully  realized  this  expectation.  His  last  hours  were  evidently  cheer- 
ed and  brightened  by  those  comforting  reflections  and  prospects,  which  such  uniform 
goodness,  in  connection  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  so  naturally  inspires.  He 
declared  the  tranquillity  he  felt  in  the  near  views  of  his  dissolution  and  his  hope  of 
shortly  seeing  hU  dear  Jenu  in  Heavenly  glorv.  And  we  trust  this  hope  has  not  made 
him  ashamed,  but  is  exchanged  for  the  beatific  vision  and  enjoyment  of  that  Divine 
Saviour,  whom  he  affectionately  served  and  preached  in  the  Church  below.  The  eye 
of  Christian  fhith  and  charity  beholds  and  salutes  him  as  God's  servant,  still  offidat- 
tng,  with  seraphic  vigour  and  transport,  in  some  higher  department  in  the  Church 
triumphant." 


-♦#- 


JOHN  TUCKER,  D.  D  ♦ 

1745—1792. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON,  D.  D. 

Nkwbubt,  Mass.,  March  8,  1848. 
Dear  Sir :  I  am  afraid  my  last  letter  to  jou  raised  expectations  which  I 
shall  imperfectly  verify.  You  requested  some  account  of  Dr.  Tucker,  and 
I  promised  yon  some  facts.  But  yoa  must  remember  that  time  soon 
aabmerges  the  materials  of  biography.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
interrened  between  Dr.  T.'s  death  and  my  settlement  in  this  place,  and  I 
have  been  here  nearly  thirty-two  years.  You  know  how  the  wake  of  the 
8team-boat  on  your  own  Hudson  Ls  soon  effaced  by  silent  gravitation,  or 
succeeding  flotilla,  leaving  on  the  quiet  waters  no  record  of  the  passing 
show.     So  perish  the  virtues  and  peculiarities  of  distinguished  men. 

John  Tucker  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alice  Tucker.  He  was 
bom  in  Amesbury,  a  town  in  this  vicinity ,.on  the  Merrimack,  September  19, 
1719.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Davis.  The  circumstances  of  hb 
joath  are  unknown.  He  had  a  mind  which,  I  should  suppose,  would  gradu* 
ftUy  unfold  its  powers.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741.  He 
iraa  settled  at  Newbury,  November  20,  1745,  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Rev.    Christopher   Toppan.t     The    reaction    against    New-Lightism   had 


*  BamM*  ¥an.  Serm. — Coffin's  Hist,  of  Newbury. 
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buty,  Septemher  9,  1699;  and42ed  July  23, 1747,  ag«d  Mventy-slz.    He  wm  a  phjileiao  m 
well  M  efergyinaii. 
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already  begun,  and  Mr.  Toppan  was  not  favourable  to  the  warmtb  of  ilie  daj. 
Tucker  studied  Theology  with  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,*  a  clergyman  of 
bis  native  town. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Andover,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children, — ^four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  hia 
sons,  John^  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Two  very 
aged  daughters  now  survive,  and  occupy  the  mansion  house  of  their  father. 

Dr.  Tucker  lived  in  stormy  times,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
skill.  He  was  judicious, — not  brilliant ;  though  he  had  a  considerablo 
share  of  sly  wit.  Some  twenty-two  years  after  his  ordination,  the  embers 
of  discontent  gathered  to  a  blaze,  and  a  disaffected  party  rose  agidnst  him. 
A  council  was  called,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinsont  of  Grafton  preach- 
ed a  sermon  entitled  *'  Valour  for  the  Truth.'*  Mr.  Tucker  commented  on 
the  council,  and  replied  to  the  sermon.  Hutchinson  had  given,  or  was 
thought  to  have  given,  occasion  to  doubt  his  own  personal  veracity  ;  and  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  reply,  remarks  that  the  Reverend  gentleman  is  very  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  truth  could  return  him  the  Bame 
compliment.  Some  of  his  people  happened  to  call  on  Hutchinson  after- 
wards, and  found  him  stripped  of  his  clerical  habiliments,  and  digging  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  '*  Really,"  said  Tucker;  *Uhat  was  Veritas  in 
puteo"  He  was  quick  at  a  reply.  On  one  occasion,  some  sealons  New- 
Light  overtook  him  on  the  public  road.  The  gifted  brother  thought  he 
must  admonish  the  deficicut  parson — **  Ah,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said  he,  *'aU 
your  good  works  will  never  carry  you  to  Heaven."  *'  Very  well,"  was  the 
reply,  *'  without  good  works  you  will  never  go  thither."  Perhaps  not  the 
first  occasion  when  disjointed  truth  was  restored  to  its  integrity  by  a  moiety 
from  both  sides. 

His  sermons  were  serious  and  solid  ;  and  at  this  day  we  can  hardly  d^ect 
the  formidable  heresy,  (at  least  in  his  practical  discourses,)  which  then  gav« 
the  author  his  reproach  and  his  fauie.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  pathos  as 
a  preacher ;  but  he  was  always  didactic  and  judicious,  and  he  gathered 
around  him  a  select  society  of  well-informed  hearers.  **  His  judgment,** 
says  Mr.  Eame8,t  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  **  was  solid  and 
trating.     This  seems  to  have  been  his  prominent  power — awhile  the  reflt 


«  Paiitb  Win oatb  waa  a  natiye  of  Hampton,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated  at  Harraid  Oothfa  m 
17SS;  was  ordained  at  AmeBbnrj,  June  15,  1726;  and  died  Febntary  19,  1786,  airad  etgfatT-«is. 
He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  at  Amesbury ;  was  gradoaled  at  Hairani  OoaMi 
in  1759;  was  ordained  at  Hampton  Falls,  X.  H.,  Deoember  14, 1703;  was  dismiswl  Mai^  IB, 
1776 ;  afterwards  went  into  political  life,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  tha  Uailid 
States,  and  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire:  and  died  in  1838. 

t  Aaron  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  March,  1724;  and  was  mdoatad  at 
Jale  College  in  1747.  He  was  ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Grafton,  June  6, 17S#.  Be 
was  dismissed  from  the  ohnroh  at  his  own  request,  November  18, 1772,  though  tha  town  rtNati 
to  eononr  in  the  vote.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Grafton,  snppljring  vacant  ehordies  in  ttw 
neighbourhood,  till  1776,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Pomfret,  veimont,  aad  engagai  l» 
supply,  for  five  vears,  the  towns  of  Pomfret,  Woodstock,  and  Hartford.  On  the  4th  of  Jn^TtTTI. 
he  removed  with  his  family  of  ten  children  to  Vermont,  and  resided  on  his  fium,  prenenug  ia 
the  vicinity,  often  gratuitously,  until  his  death.  He  died  September  1»  1800,  in  his  aevan^ 
seventh  year.  During  his  whole  ministerial  life,  he  was  never  prevented  from preriohii^  ^ul 
health,  mit  two  Sabbaths,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Sabbath  inunedlately  preeeding  his  ilwifc 
Beside  the  Sermon  alrsady  referred  to,  he  published  a  reply  to  Dr.  Tucker^  ItMnuks,  1768;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Grafton  the  Sabbath  after  the  execution  of  Arthur  at  Wereaaior*  1768; 
two  Sermons  preached  at  Grafton  on  taking  leave  of  his  people,  1773;  a  Semon  prenflhad  al 
Northbridge,  1772;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Pelham,  1773.  He  had  avlgottms  nind  a^  a 
most  retentive  memory,  was  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  unpolished  in  his  maaneit. 

t  JONATHAN  Eavbs  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  in  1730;  wasgfadnatod  al  HwMd 
lUere  in  17&2;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Newtown,  N.  H.,  Jaananr  IT*  09; 

sdttsmiMed  in  1791;  and  died  at  Wentworth,  in  September,  1800,  agad  alz^-nfa». 
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exoeUent,  this  surpassed  them  all.  Ideas  lay  olear  in  his  miDd,  and  in  his 
composition  were  nicely  arranged."  He  was  fond  of  analytic  sermons  ;  that 
is,  taking  some  character  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  analyzing  it  into  its 
elements;  like  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam.  I  have 
heard  from  the  late  Hon.  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  that,  in  such  sermons,  he  was 
Tery  interesting.  His  Election  Sermon  is  said  to  have  received  a  high 
compliment  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

He  was  a  Corypheus  among  the  Arminians.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
skill  in  human  nature.  He  almost  created  his  party,  and  kept  it.  The 
elements  were  in  existence  before  him — he  brought  them  out  and  boldly 
defended  the  unpopular  ground.  *'  Never,"  says  Mr.  Eames,  in  the  ser^ 
mon  above  referred  to,  *'  was  he  known,  I  believe,  through  fear  of  man,  to 
keep  back  in  his  preaching  any  thing  of  great  and  essential  importance  in 
religion.  Indeed,  from  prudential  reasons,  he  did  not,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  make  a  business  of  inculcating  certain  sentiments  of  his, 
relating  to  some  controversial  less  important  doctrines  of  our  religion. 
But,  upon  his  affairs  taking  such  a  turn  as  led  him  to  think  it  was  time 
to  speak,  he,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation  as  a  clergyman,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  living,  stood  forth  and  held  the  sentiments  up  to  view,  in,  I 
believe,  a  full  and  undisguised  manner,  and  the  event  was  happy."  He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  champion.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  he  concealed  his  sentiments.  He  was  an  open  and  avowed  Arminian, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  deviated  any  farther  from  the  accredited 
standards  of  the  day.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  full 
confidence  in  their  plenary  inspiration.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  of  his 
party  to  be  always  appealing  from  conventional  formulas  to  the  Divine 
word.  When  Dr.  Ghauncy's  book  on  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  was 
sent  him  in  manuscript,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  young  student  in  Divinity, 
for  his  opinion  of  it.  *'It  is  plausible,"  said  he, — *'it  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  theoretic  reasoning ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures." 
His  hold  on  his  people's  hearts  was  great.  He  passed  through  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  paper  money,  (for  it  is  said  he  once  sent  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
Treasurer  to  bring  his  quarter's  salary  home,)  and  he  was  generously  sup- 
ported by  his  people,  and  enabled  to  bring  up  a  large  family  of  children, 
educating  two  sons  at  College.  His  mild  disposition  may  be  estimated  by 
a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cary  of  the  neighbouring  church  in 
Newburyport.  "Brother  Tucker,"  said  Cary,  "if  ever  I  reach  Heaven,  I 
shall  have  a  higher  seat  than  you."  "  How  so?" — was  the  reply.  "  It 
costs  me  very  much  to  conquer  my  temper,  imd  it  costs  you  just  nothing." 

He  received  his  diploma  of  Dootor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in 
1787. 

Dr.  Tucker  died  March  22,  1792,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications :  — A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  Edmund  Noyes,*  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cush- 
ing,t  of  the  First  church  in  Salisbury,  Nov.  20,  1751.  Four  Sermons: 
The  first  delivered  at  a  public  Lecture,  1755 ;  The  second,  on  occasion  of 
the  late  earthquake,  1756 ;  The  third,  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 

•  BDMirirD  KoTXS  wm  a  nstWe  of  Newbniy:  wm  gndnated  wX  HmtwI  CoUege  in  174T; 
WM  diimined  ftom  his  charge;  and  died  Jaly  12,  1809.  .   .«^« 

t  Cai^bb  CutHiNO  was  born  at  Soitnate,  was  cradnated  at  Harraid  CoUeM  in  1692 ;  wu  ofdain- 
•^  ■■.■»■■  vf  %!>«  a»«i«k  •»  o«AWW»7,  Ummm,y  K«T.  9,  1698 ;  and  died  Jannaiy  S6,  ITU^  aged 
eighty. 
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Beooncnlution  of  sinnen  to  &od,  1756 ;  The  fourth,  on  being  born  of  Ood, 
1756.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1756.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Amos  Moodj,*  1765.  A  brief  Account  of  an  ecclesiastical  couneii  so 
called,  convened  in  the  First  parish  in  Newbury ;  to  which  is  annexed  a 
Discourse  upon  Acts  xx.  17-21 ;  being  a  Minister's  Appeal  to  his  hearers 
as  to  his  life  and  doctrbes,  1767.  Two  Discourses  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Lowell,  1767.  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  of  the  Bcv. 
Aaron  Hutchinson  of  Grafton,  entitled  '*  Valour  for  the  Truth,"  1767. 
The  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson's  Reply  considered,  1768.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  James  Chandler, t  Pastor  of  the  West  church  in  Rowley,  relative 
more  especially  to  a  marginal  note  or  two  in  his  Sermon  preached  at  New* 
buryport,  June  25,  1767,  preparatory  to  the  settling  of  a  minister.  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  answer  in  a  second  Letter,  1768.  Remarks  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler's  Serious  address  to  a  Society  at  Newburyport, 
1768.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1768. 
Two  Sermons  preached  to  the  First  Society  in  Newburyport :  The  first  on 
the  Gospel  condition  of  salvation  ;  the  second  on  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  Father's  drawing  such  as  come  to  Christ,  1769.  A  Sermon  prea^ 
ed  at  Cambridge  on  the  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Councillors,  1771. 
Remarks  on  a  Discourse  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newburyport, 
1774.  The  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination:  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Har* 
vard  College,  1778.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newburyport,  on  a  day  set 
apart  by  the  First  church  to  seek  the  Divine  direction  and  blessing  in  the 
choice  and  settlement  of  a  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guy, 
1780. 

Such  are  the  surviving  monuments  he  has  left  us  of  his  perseverance  and 
industry.  These  works,  though  not  destined  to  be  immortal,  were  read  in 
their  day  with  attention  and  effect.  They  still  live  in  a  traditionary  infln- 
enoe,  as  the  billows  continue  to  roll  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gale  that  pro- 
duced them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LEONARD  WITHINGTOH. 

*  Akob  Moody  wu  born  at  Newbuiy,  Not.  20,  1739;  was  nadiiated  at  Hanrard  CoUecc  ia 
1760;  was  ordained  at  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Nor.  20,  1765;  was  dismisnd  ftom  his  pastoral  i  liaiiii 
Got.  24,  1792;  and  died  March  22,  1819,  in  his  eighUetb  year. 

t  Jakks  Chaitdlxr  was  bom  at  Andorer  in  June,  1706 ;  was  gradnated  at  Harraid  CoUece 
ia  1728;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Seoond  parish  in  Rowley,  Oet.  18,  1732;  and  died  Ah 
16, 1789,  aged  eighty-throe.    He  published  two  Sermons  preached  at  Rowley,  1764. 
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SAMUEL  LANGDON,  D.  D  * 

4  1745—1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

Portsmouth,  NoYomber  25, 18G0. 

My  Dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  yon  a  sketch  of 
the  Rsv.  Dr.  Lanodon,  one  of  my  predecessors  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  this  city, — a  man  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents,  learning,  and  piety.  The  materials  for  the  sketch 
bare  been  drawn  from  various  sources, — ^no  extended  hiography  of  him  hat* 
iog  ever  been  written. 

Samuel  Langdon  was  bom  in  Boston  of  respectable,  though  not  opulent, 
parents,  in  the  year  1722.  He  early  developed  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  was  sent  to  the  North  grammar  school,  where  he  applied  himself  dili* 
gently  to  his  studies.  Possessipg  an  amiable  disposition  and  winning  man- 
ners, he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  in  acquiring  an  education  at  Harvaid 
College.  Here  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and,  after 
/having  taken  the  full  course,  was  graduated  with  honour,  at  the  age  of  eigh* 
teen,  in  1740. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
took  charge  of  a  grammar  school.  As  a  teacher  he  was  very  faithful  and 
luooessful,  though  his  discipline  was  s<$mewhat  severe. 

While  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  and 
was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1745,  while  he  was  yet  connected  with  his 
school,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  a  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Louisburg.  On  his  return  from  that  expedition,  he  was  invited 
hy  the  North  parish  of  Portsmouth  (November  6,  1745)  to  assist  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  then  far  advanced  in  life,  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  continue  his  school,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Fitch  should  remain  pastor  of  the  church ;  and,  on  his  removal, 
should  become  his  successor. 

There  is  a  letter  preserved  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  street 
church,  Boston,  which  must  have  been  written  sometime  in  1746,  testifying  to 
Mr.  Langdon *s  high  character  as  a  preacher,  and  rendering  it  somewhat  proba- 
ble that  he  had  been  heard  by  Dr.  Colman*s  congregation,  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  : — ^'  Your  kind  and 
worthy  services  done  to  our  church  and  congregation,  when  you  ministered 
jour  month  to  us,  command  fi'om  me  this  just  and  very  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  obligation  to  honour  you  highly  in  the  Lord  for  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit  apparent  to  us  in  your  holy  ministrations. 
And  although  it  has  pleased  Gk>d  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  to  unite  us  in 
your  younger  brother,  Mr.  Cooper,  yet.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  promise  that 
your  name  will  be  ever  dear  to  our  people  and  to  me.  I  ask  your  continu- 
ed prayers  for  us,  and  beg  of  God  a  great  increase  of  grace  and  peace  from 
God  your  Heavenly  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  render  you 
long  a  blessing  in  your  (generation.'* 

He  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  February  4,  1747.  At  his  ordination, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  of  Hampton  offered  the  introductory  prayer ;  the  Rev. 

•PeifM'i  HUt.  Hatt.  CoU.—Qain^'s  do. 
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Hr.  Shortleff  *  of  the  South  parish  in  Portsmouth  gave  the  Charge,  and  Um 
Rev.  Mr.  Adamst  of  Newington  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  and  eoo- 
oluded  with  prayer.  It  was  customary,  at  that  day,  for  the  pastor  elect  to 
preach  his  own  ordination  sermon ;  and  Mr.  Langdon  doubtless  conformed 
to  that  usage.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  number  of  communicants 
in  the  church  with  which  he  became  connected,  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

In  1766,  he  published  an  *'  Examination  of  Sandeman's  letters,'*  which 
was  followed  by  a  *'  Summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice."  Dr.  Eliot 
says, — ^'  By  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  be 
was  charged  with  Arianism ;  but  he  always  declared  to  the  contrary,  and 
professed  himself  a  Trinitarian  and  also  a  Calvinist,  in  those  points  which 
were  discussed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.'' 

As  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved.  His  ser^ 
mens  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  evinced  no  small  ability.  They 
were  gener^ly  written  in  short  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  text,  and 
here  and  there  a  brief  passage,  which  was  in  an  uncommonly  fair  and  legible 
character.  In  the  Piscataqua  Association,  consisting  of  twenty-five  highly 
respectable,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  able,  men,  he  was  regarded  is 
standing  quite  at  the  head.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  hia 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1762 ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  became  a  member. 

In  1774,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  His  peo- 
ple were  reluctant  to  part  with  him ;  but,  s^ter  consulting  with  his  friends, 
and  anxiously  seeking  the  path  of  duty,  he  concluded  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
Bew  position,  were  peculiarly  trying.  On  account  of  the  commotions  of  tkst 
period,  the  Government  of*  the  College  deemed  it  expedient  to  omit  the 
usual  Inauguration  services ;  and  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  remarks,  that  '*  the  administration  of  Langdon,  was  a  perpetaal 
struggle  with  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  amid  the  dangers  of  civil  wart 
and  the  excitement  of  a  political  revolution."  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institution  were  in  a  deranged  state, — the  rents  and  incomes  being  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  revenue  from  other  sources  being  very  precarious.  Tkt 
undergraduates  partook  of  the  general  excitement,  and  allowed  politietl 
questions  to  interfere,  in  a  great  degree,  with  their  studies.  The  removal  of 
the  General  Court  to  Cambridge  increased  these  disturbing  influenoea,  and 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  officers  of  the  College.  Prendeat 
Langdon  soon  felt  deeply  the  trials  of  his  position,  and  being  an  ardert 
patriot,  and  bold  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  British  government^  he 
oould  not  avoid  occasional  collision  with  those  students  who  sympathiBed 
with  the  tories.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  administer  the  govemmeal 
of  the  College  with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  his  seal  and  fidelity  aeeand 
fbr  him  the  respect  of  the  community. 


*  WiLLXAn  SauRTLXPr  w»s  a  native  of  PlTzaonth,  Maas. ;  was  gmdoated  at  HarraH 
in  1707;  was  ordained  at  New  Castle,  X.  H.,  December  24,  1712;  was  dismisMd  in  1731, 
was  installed  at  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  Febmary  21, 1733.    He  published  a  Semoa  at  Um 
tion  of  Nathaniel  Gookin  at  Hampton,  1739,  and  a  Letter  to  those  of  his  bretkren  in  tba 
trj  who  refbse  to  admit  the  Rer.  Mr.  Whiteflcld  into  their  polpits,  1745.    He  died  May  9, 
1747,  aged  fifty^ight. 

t  JosBPB  Adavs  was  bom  at  Braintree,  January  1,  1089 ;  was  gradnatad  at  Harraid  CsBfi 
in  1710;  was  ordained  at  Newington,  N.  H.,  NoTember  16, 1716;  and  dted  Maj  3^  iTMlr  ■ 
Usainety-liAh  year. 
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Being  wearied  wiih  his  complicated  and  arduoiu  laboars,  he,  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1780,  announced  to  the  Faculty  his  purpose  to  resign  his  office ; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  actually  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Corporation. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  the  reports  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittA^  speak  uniformly  of  the  satis&ctory  condition  of  the  College ;  and 
the  eminent  talents,  extensive  learning,  and  devoted  piety,  of  Dr.  Langdon, 
placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  without  stated  employment.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1781,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hampton  Falls,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days,  a  rich  blessing  to 
his  people,  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  their  confidence  and  affection. 

In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  State  (Convention,  where  he 
manifested  great  ability  as  a  debater,  and  did  much  towards  removing  the 
prejudices  that  then  existed  against  the  Federal,  Constitution. 

Dr.  Langdon  died  November  29,  1797,  having  nearly  completed  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  services, 
mourned  his  loss. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Langdon *s  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  M'Glintock,  1756.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Conquest  of  Quebec,  1759.  A  Sermon  at  Windham,  Me., 
It  the  ordination  of  Peter  Thacher  Smith,  1762.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  1765.  A 
Sonunary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  drawn  up  principally  in  Scripture 
language,  1768.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  preached  at  Watertown, 
1775.  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1775.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Edward  Sprague,*  Dublin,  N.  H.,  1777.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Prof.  Winthrop,t  1779.  New  Hampshire  Election  Sermon, 
1788.  Observations  on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  8vo. 
pp.  337,  1791.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth  before  the  Piscata- 
qua  Association,  1792.  Corrections  of  some  grand  mistakes  committed  by 
Rev.  John  Cozens  Ogden,  1792.  Remarks  on  the  leading  sentiments  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins'  System  of  doctrines  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1794. 

In  1761,  Dr.  Langdon,  in  connection  with  Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard, 
prepared  with  great  labour  and  published  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  they  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Townsend,  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  War,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

*  Bdward  Spbagub  w»s  born  in  Dedham  in  1750;  wm  mduftted  at  Harrud  CoUege  fai 
1770;  WM  ordAined  paator  of  the  church  in  Dnblin,  N.  H.,  Not.  12,  1777;  and  died  Deo.  16, 
1S19,  aged  rixty-nine.  He  was  one  of  tiie  most  eccentrio  men  of  his  own  or  any  other  time. 
He  had  a  large  estate  which  he  beqaeathed  to  his  parish. 

t  John  Wiitthrop  was  a  son  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Boston ;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  Col- 
lege in  1732;  was  appointed  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Kataral  Philosophy  in  17S8; 
and  died  May  3,  1779,  aged  sixty-four.  In  1701,  he  sailed  to  St.  Johns  in  Newfoundland  to 
ohsenre  the  transit  of  Venns  over  the  sun's  disk  on  the  6th  of  June,  agreeably  to  the  recom- 
OMndation  of  Mr.  Halley.  The  day  proved  dear  and  fine,  and  ever^  way  most  auspicious  to 
his  object,  and  he  had  the  satisflsotion  of  obeenring  a  phenomenon  which  had  never  before  been 
seen,  exeept  by  Mr.  Horrox  in  1639,  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Ho  was  not  only  an 
eminent  mathematician,  but  was  profoundly  learned  in  several  other  departments.  He  was 
also  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian.    The  day  before  he  died,  he  said. — '*  The  hope  that  is  set 


London.  Beside  these,  he  published  a  Lecture  on  Earthquakes,  176S|  Answer  to  Mr.  Prince's 
Lsttar  on  Earthquakes,  1766;  Two  Letters  on  Comets,  1759;  an  Account  uf  umw^i  Aeiy 
MitoMS,  1765;  Two Leefenres on  tha  parallax  and  dlstanoe  of  the  Snn^  as dodndble fromilM 
kaiMlt  of  Vanni,  1769. 

YOL.  I. 
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Dr.  Laogdoii*B  pablioatiomi,  being  most  of  tbem  oooftsional,  are  now  rvre- 
Ij  met  with ;  but  those  which  I  have  seen  indicate  a  yigorons  mind,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  ardent  piety. 

Dr.  Langdon  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Rer.  Richard  Brown,*  of 
Reading,  Mass.  They  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infianej. 
Faulf  the  second  son  who  reached  mature  age,  was  graduated  at  Harrard 
College  in  1770.  One  of  Dr.  Langdon's  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Hon.  David  Sewall  of  York,  and  another  to  the  Hon.  John  G-oddard  of 
Portsmouth. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  respect  to  Presi- 
dent Langdon,  after  having  diligently  explored  every  source  of  infonnalaoB 
within  my  reaoL 

Yours  very  truly, 

BUFUS  W.  CLARK. 


JOHN  CLEAVELAND-t 

1745—1799. 

John  Glsaveland  was  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  Cleavelaiid,  sad 
was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11, 1722.  He  entered  Yale  C<M^e 
in  1741,  and  remained  there  till  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  his 
year.  While  at  home  during  the  preceding  vacation,  he  attended  a  m< 
of  Separatists  in  his  native  place,  for  which,  on  his  return  to  GoU^e,  he 
was  required  to  make  a  confession.  He  justified  himself  on  the  ground  thai 
he  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  that  the  meeting  was  attended  hj  a 
majority  of  the  church  members,  among  whom  was  his  father.  Ebenoer 
Cleaveland,  also  of  Canterbury,  was  involved  in  the  same  difficulty,  aad 
made  the  same  defence.  They  were  both  expelled  from  College ;  thoogh 
both  were  subsequently  allowed  their  degree.  The  catalogue  repreeents 
John  as  having  graduated  with  his  class  in  1745,  while  the  name  of 
ser  appears  in  the  class  of  1749.  The  latter  was  settled  in  the 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  died  July  4,  1805.  He  published  a 
entitled  **The  abounding  grace  of  Gk>d  towards  notorious  sinners,"  1774. 

John  Cleaveland  commenced  preaching  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
College  ;  and  for  about  two  years  supplied  a  society  of  Separatists  in  Bostoa, 
who  sympathized  with  the  views  and  measures  of  the  well  known  Rev.  James 
Davenport,  who,  about  that  time  visited  New  England.  They  invited  Mr. 
Cleaveland  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  he  declined.  A  new  ehnreh  u 
Chebacco  in  Ipswich, — a  secession  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering's,^  then 

*  Richard  Brown  wm  born  at  Newbniy,  Sept.  12,  1075;  wm  gndoAtad  •X  Harrftrd  Caflifi 
in  1697 ;  waa  settled  in  the  miniitry  at  Reading,  Jnne  25,  1702;  and  died  Get.  30,  ITSS, 
fifly-eicht. 

t  Felt  8  Hist,  of  Ipswioh.— Allen's  Biog.  Biot.— MS  from  Rer.  Dr.  Dana. 

X  Thbophilus  Figkeriko,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Pickering,  was  bora  at  Salem, 
38,  1700,  and  was  graduated  nt  Uan-ard  College  in  1710.  In  itfaroh.  172&,  ha  waa  twHiad  U 
•asist  Mr.  Wise  of  Ipswich,  who  died  a  few  weeks  fcrtor,  and  having  pr^aohMl  Um«  with  Mttdi 
aoeeptance  for  npwards  of  two  years,  he  was  ordained  »a  pastor  of  the  ohurch  oa  tbe  ISkk  «r 
Ootooer,  1727.  £(«  was  a  man  of  mnoh  more  than  ordinary  talents;  had  a  fine  maelMaieBl 
wudvm,  and  was  particularlj  distinguished  at  a  logiolaa  and  a  thaologiaa.  He  bad,  oa  ^a 
wbole,  a  laooeMful  ndnistry,  though  the  latter  part  of  It  was  embittarea  bj  ^'^ ' 
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noentij  formed,  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  over  them,  which  he  accepted ; 
vad  he  was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  25th  of  Febmarj,  1747. 

The  formation  of  the  new  church  seems  to  have  resulted,  partly  at  least, 
from  Mr.  Pickering's  refusal  to  invite  Whitefield  and  Davenport  into  bis 
pulpit,  on'  the  ground  of  their  alleged  irregularities.  Mr.  P.  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Mr.  O.'s  ordination ;  but  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was 
favoured  by  several  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Shortly 
after  the  ordination  took  place,  Mr.  P.  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled — **A 
had  omen  to  the  churches  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Cleaveland's  ordina- 
tion over  a  Separation  in  Chebacco  parish."  This  was  immediately  answer- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  in  another  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  A  plain  narrative  by  the  new 
church."  While  Mr.  P.  was  preparing  a  rejoinder,  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  sudden  illness,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747 : 
his  church,  however,  after  his  death,  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  completed 
what  he  had  begun.  In  1748,  another  pamphlet  appeared,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  entitled  '*  Chebacco  narrative  rescued  from 
the  charge  of  falsehood  and  partiality."  These  pamphlets  are  all  written 
with  great  spirit,  and  show  that  the  minds  of  the  sevend  writers  were  stirred 
to  their  inmost  depths. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Cleaveland  published  an  **  Essay  to  defend  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  Protestant  Reformed  system  of  Christianity, 
more  especially  Christ's  Sacrifice  and  Atonement,  against  the  injurious 
aspersions  cant  on  the  same,  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon." 
This  drew  forth  from  Dr.  Mayhew  "  a  Letter  of  Reproof  to  John  Cleave- 
huid,"  which  is  probably  the  most  scathing  piece  of  invective  that  ever  came 
from  his  pen.  It  seems,  however,  neither  to  have  silenced  or  intimidated 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  he  repli«;d  to  the  Letter  without  much  delay.  Mr.  C. 
appears  to  have  maintained  somewhat  of  a  controversial  attitude,  from  taste 
or  from  circumstances,  or  from  both,  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
ministry. 

In  1758,  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  Chaplain  to  a  Provincial  regiment  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  was  on  the  battle  ground  when  Lord  Howe  was  killed. 
The  next  year,  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  an  expedition  against  the 
French,  at  Louisburg.  In  1775,  he  was  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  at 
Cambridge ;  and  in  1776,  went,  on  a  short  campaign,  to  New  York.  He 
had  an  eminently  patriotic  spirit,  and  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  that  promised 
to  benefit  his  country.  Not  only  by  his  professional  services  as  Chaplain, 
hut  by  various  contributions  to  newspapers,  he  did  much  to  encourage  and 
further  the  great  enterprise  which  had  its  issue  in  our  national  independ- 
enee. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  died  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
171)9.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dana  of 
Ipswich,  from  II  Kings,  ii,  12.  The  parish  voted  eighty  dollars  to  defray 
his  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  married  to  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Parker  Dodge, 
of  the  Hamlet,  (Hamilton,)  July  31,  1747.  She  died  of  a  cancer,  April 
11,  1768,  in  her  forty-sixth  year.  In  September,  1769,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Capt.  John  Foster  of  Manchester.     She  died  at  Topsfield, 

Ut  people.  In  addition  to  the  pampHlet0  growingont  of  Mr.  CleftTeluid*t  ofdliuttioD,  be  pnbUifa- 
•d  Letten  to  the  Reir.  K.  B<wAr.  mmL  oa.^  z^^Ucm*  of  Ipewieh,  *e.»  1742 1  aod  a  Letter  tc 
Vt.  WhiiftfirlH  v»^  a  neighbouring  minister,  1745. 
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April  19,  1810,  io  her  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Oleayeknd  had  seyen  duUnBt 
— ^four  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  JbAn,  born  January  6, 1749 
-60,  was  prepared  for  admission  to  Yale  College,  bnt  was  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  obtaining  a  liberal  education ;  and,  after  serving  in  the  war  ef 
the  Revolution,  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  Stoneham.  Man., 
October  19,  1785.  He  was  dismissed  October  23,  1794,  and  settled  over 
the  North  parish  in  Wrentham  in  1798,  where  he  died,  February  1,  1815, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  taking  leave  of  his 
people  at  Stoneham,  1794,  and  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Wrentham,  1812.  Another 
sen,  Parker^  was  settled  as  a  physician,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  Byfield; 
was  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the 
Bevolntion ;  was  frequently  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  died 
in  February,  1826,  aged  seventy-four. 

Besides  the  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Cleaveland  publislied  a 
Justification  of  his  church  from  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wigglesworth 
of  the  Hamlet,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jaques*  of  Gloucester,  1765;  a 
Narrative  of  a  Revival  of  Religion  among  his  people  in  1763  and  1764 ; 
an  Attempt  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, 1776  ;  a  Dissertation  in  support  of  infant  baptism,  1784  ;  a  Defence  of 
the  Result  of  a  late  Council  against  Dr.  Whitaker's  Remarks,  1784 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  Stoneham,  1785. 

I  find  in  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  was,  for  many  yean, 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  spent  his  early  life,  the 
following  entry,  under  date  of  October  26,  1766:  **Mr.  John  Cleavdaad 
preached  for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  Some  admired  him.  He 
was  very  loud  and  earnest,  and  preached  without  notes.  HisdoetTineBwae 
good.     The  greater  part  of  Separates  went  to  hear  him.'* 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newburtport,  March  28, 1856. 

My  Dear  Sir :  So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Cleaveland 's  decease,  that 
you  will  scarcely  expect  me  to  furnish  you  a  very  minute  account  of  him;  and 
yet  such  recollections  and  impressions  as  I  have  concerning  him,  I  am  most  ha{K 
py  to  communicate  to  ydu.  ^ 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  was  very  erect,  of  great  muscu- 
lar strength,  with  a  florid  complexion  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  by  no  nieaata 
graceful  preacher.  His  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and  even  tht 
boisterous.  Tet,  as  he  uttered  the  encouraging  as  well  as  alarming  tmtha  ef 
Qod's  word,  and  as  all  evidently  proceeded  from  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  loie 
to  Christ,  to  his  truth  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  his  preaching  was  geacratty 
aooeptable.  In  those  good  days,  elegance  in  preaching  was  less  in  demand,  aid 
its  absence  less  a  topic  of  complaint,  than  in  our  fastidious  times. 

One  circumstance  pertaining  to  his  preaching  was  peculiar.  During  most  of  h« 
life,  he  took  with  him  to  the  desk  very  brief  and  imperfect  notes.  In  coaat- 
quence  of  this,  his  preaching  was  often  more  earnest  and  declamatory  thaa 
instructive.  But  in  latter  years,  becoming  more  distrustful  of  his  own 
he  wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  and  in  reading  confined  himself  to  his  notes, 
change  was,  in  view  of  his  judicious  hearers,  quite  an  improvement ; 
others  thought  that  the  good  man  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  animation  and 


*  Richard  Jaqvrs  ifasbom  at  Newttnry;  wm  grmdnated  at  Hwraid  Oon«ca  fai  ITSI;  «m 
ordained  at  Glonearter,  fMond  paHslu  N«v«mii*»  K  y^Mt  mmI  died  April  IS,  ItTT, 
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prayers  were  congenial  with  his  sermons.  Without  a  careful  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  topics,  they  were  the  effusions  of  a  heart  in  close  communion 
with  Qod,  and  carried  with  them  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  especially  the  most 
serious  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  Cleayeland's  character  was  uniformly  exemplary.  With  him,  love  to  the 
Sayiour,  and  to  the  souls  for  which  He  died,  was  the  absorbing  sentiment.  This 
was  habitually  manifest  in  methods  altogether  unostentatious,  yet  impossible  to 
be  misunderstood.  He  thus  secured  the  conscientious  approbation  of  the  commu- 
nity generally,  and  the  warm  love  of  the  pious.  Though  his  life  was  spent,  for 
the  most  part,  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  good  influence  was  felt  much  beyond 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  labours. 

Believe  me,  as  ever,  most  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DAKA. 


■♦♦- 


NOAH  WELLES,  D.  D  » 

1746—1776. 

Noah  Welles  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Welsh  origin,  who  oame 
to  this  country  during  the  troubles  under  Charles  the  First.  He  was  bom 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  January  23,  1718  ;  was  a  son  of  Noah  Welles,  a 
respectable  farmer  of  that  town  ;  and  was  the  second  of  nine  children.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1737,  and  was  graduated  in  1741.  He  was  engaged 
in  teaching  a  school  at  Hartford  for  some  time  after  his  graduation  ;  and  in 
1745  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Yale  College,  which  he  held  for  one  year. 
Haying  received  license  to  preach  the  Gk>spel,  he  was  invited  to  settle  over 
the  church  in  Stamford,  Conn.  In  due  time  he  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  call,  and  his  ordination  took  place  on  the  31st  of  Deoember,  1746. 
Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
athce  till  his  death, — December  31,  1776, — ^his  ministry  having  continued 
just  thirty  years  to  a  day. 

He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1774,  and  the  same  year 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Preaident  Stiles,  in  his  diary,  records  the  fact  that,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  he  delivered  the  Concio  ad  Clerum^  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ministers." 

In  1763,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  engage  publicly  in  the  discussions 
then  pending  respecting  Presbyterian  ordination.  He  published  a  discourse 
on  the  subject,  which  (I  state  it  on  the  authority  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man) is  characterized  by  **  much  calmness  and  thoroughness,  and  great  can- 
dour and  courtesy."  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  discourse  seems  to  have 
been  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  persons  from  the  Congregational  to 
the  Episcopal  communion,  through  the  circulation  of  Leslie's  argument 
on  Episcopacy.  This  discourse,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Chauncy's  Dud* 
leian  Lecture,  published  about  the  same  time,  was  replied  to  with  acknow- 
ledged ability,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Leaming,  a  missionary  of  the  Chureh 
of  England ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Welles  published  another  pamphlet,  which 
was  subsequently  reprinted,   making  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  octavo, 

•  Alvoid*t  Cent.  Addrva.— Dwight'i  Traveb,  IV.— MS.  from  tlie  B«r.  J.  B.  DaveDpctt 
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which  certainly  displajB  great  Tigoiir  of  mind  and  power  of  argmnentr  wilk 
not  a  little  of  controyeraial  tact. 

In  1762,  there  appeared  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  which  is  nnderstood  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Welles,  entitled  "  The  real  advantage  which  nun- 
bters  and  people  may  enjoy,  especially  in  the  Colonies^  by  conforming  to 
the  Church  of  England,  faithfully  considered  and  impartially  represented, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  young  gentleman."  Ue  seems  to  have  enlisted  with  mndi 
zeal  in  the  Episcopal  controversy,  and  among  other  objects  to  whidl  hii 
attention  was  specially  directed,  was  the  prevention  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  or  Bishops,  for  this  country,  before  the  Revolution. 
■  In  1751,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wool- 
sey,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  They  had  thirteen  children,  sevenl 
of  whoui  died  young.  Twelve  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  dealL 
One  of  his  sons  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  one  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford.  Hia 
widow  survived  until  the  year  1811,  when  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

Besides  the  controversial  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  he  publiahed 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  General  Election  in  Connecticut,  1764 ;  and 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Hobart  of  Fairfield. 
1778. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  the  character  of  Br.  Welles,  is  fnw 
the  pen  of  President  Dwight : — 

"  Dr.  Welles  was  early  distingaished  for  his  talents.  His  imagination  was  riridacd 
IMetical ;  his  intellect  vigorous,  and  his  learning  extensive.  His  manners,  at  tbe  saar 
time,  were  an  unusually  happy  compound  of  politeness  and  dignity.  Id  hisconvcnt- 
tion,  he  was  alternately  sprightly  and  grave,  as  occasion  dictated,  and  enteruiniof 
and  instructive.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Groepel ;  exn>- 

glary  In  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  lifle;  an  able  preacher;  a  wiaa  ruler  of  the 
hnrch;  and  an  eminently  discreet  manager  of  its  important  concerns.  He  was  cae 
of  the  three  chosen  friends  of  the  late  Grovernor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  to  vhooi 
he  addressed,  when  young,  a  handsomely  written  poem,  prefixed  to  hia  Phikwopliic 
Solitude." 


-••- 


ALEXANDER  GUMMING  » 

1747—1763. 

Alexanbeb  Cuhhino  was  bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J., 
in  the  year  1726.  His  father  was  Robert  Gumming,  a  native  of  Montn«e, 
Scotland,  a  worthy  man  and  a  respectable  merchant,  who  died  at  Freehold  in 
1769.  The  son  received  his  academical  education,  partly  at  Freehold,  and 
partly  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fogg's 
Manor,  Penn.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  place,  under  the  directiea 
of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  ooo- 
neoted.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  about  the  year  1747 ;  and  preached  for  some  time  at  New 
Brunswick,  as  a  stated  supply.  In  1750,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city  of   New  York  had  their  attention  directed  towards  him  as  a  suitahle 


•  SewiaPa  Fan.  Senn.— Wisner'i  Hist.  Dim.— Ifllltr*!  Lift  of  Rodgeis.—'AIkB'S  ISidg.  DfaS. 
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person  to  become  a  colleagae  with  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  ; 
and,  on  paying  them  a  visit,  be  preached  so  much  to  their  acceptance,  that 
they  gave  him  a  unanimoos  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed 
collegiate  pastor  of  that  church,  in  October,  1750. 

But  the  relation  thus  constituted  proved  neither  so  happy  nor  so  perma- 
nent as  was  expected.  The  seeds  of  division  in  the  church  had  previously 
been  sown,  and  their  bitter  fruit  soon  began  to  appear.  The  congregation 
consisted  partly  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  who 
favoured  strict  Presbyterianism,  and  partly  of  those  who  had  emigrated 
from  South  Britain  or  from  New  England,  whose  sympathies  were  rather 
with  the  Congregationalists.  In  this  state  of  things  originated  a  sharp  con- 
tention between  the  two  parties,  in  respect  to  several  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical order,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  whether  they  should  have 
ruling  elders  or  only  deacons,  and  whether  they  should  continue  to  sing 
Rouse's  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  old  Scotch)  version  of  the  Psalms, 
or  should,  in  accommodation  to  the  more  modern  taste,  introduce  the  ver- 
sion of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  of  Watts.  Mr.  Gumming,  as  well  as  his  col- 
league, contrived,  for  a  while,  to  keep  aloof,  in  a  good  degree,  from  the 
controversy ;  though  they  no  doubt  had  a  preference  for  the  modified  sys- 
tem of  Presbyterianism.  At  length,  however,  in  1753,  they  seemed  to  lose 
their  neutrality ;  and  they  were  loudly  complained  of  for  various  minor 
departures  from  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church.  These  complaints 
a^inst,  not  only  the  ministers,  but  a  portion  of  the  church,  were  laid 
before  the  Presbytery,  and  were  by  that  body  referred  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
Synod,  after  hearing  the  reference,  appointed  a  large  and  respectable  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  New  York,  a  few  days  after,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
the  various  matters  that  had  been  brought  before  them.  The  committee 
met  accordingly ;  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  all  the  parties,  entirely 
acquitted  the  pastors  on  each  of  the  several  charges  preferred  against  them. 
The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Gumming  both  appeared 
before  the  committee  of  Synod,  and  requested  a  dismission  from  their  pas- 
toral charge.  The  request  was  founded  on  the  unhappy  state  of  things  in 
the  congregation,  which  seemed  adverse  to  their  future  usefulness ;  and  Mr. 
Camming  urged,  in  addition,  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  which  rendered 
him  inadequate  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  Gumming^s  request  was  granted ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1763, 
he  was  regularly  released  from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  diemission  was 
accompanied  with  ample  testimonials  of  his  excellent  character,  and  high 
ministerial  standing. 

As  his  health  had  so  far  improved  as  to  justify  him  in  undertaking  anoth- 
er pastoral  charge,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Old  South  church,  Boston, 
to  become  co-pastor  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Sewall,  who  had,  for  many 
years,  laboured  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince.  He  was 
installed  on  the  25th  of  February,  1761.  Here  he  laboured  with  much 
acceptance,  and  yet  in  much  bodily  infirmity,  till  the  close  of  hii5  life. 

His  last  illness  was  so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  saying  much 
to  bis  friends.  He  retained  his  reason,  however,  to  the  last,  abd  evinced 
the  atmost  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure  He  died 
August  25,  1763,  aged  thirty-seven  years.     His  surviving  aged  /^i^lioago* 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  snoceediiig  Mh 
bath,  from  Philippians  i.  21,  which  was  published. 

Mr.  Cumming  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  instalment  at  Boatoa, 
1761 ;  and  Animadversions  on  Rev.  Mr.  Croswell^s  late  Letter,  &e.,  176&. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  Mr.  Cumming  was  married  to  Mias 
Ooldthwait,  daughter  of  Esekiel  (}oldthwait,  for  many  years  Register  of 
deeds  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  After  his  death,  she  married  his  Boooeaor 
in  the  pastorate,  the  Rev.  John  Bacon. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  Mr.  Gumming's  oharaoter  is  Inm 
Dr.  Sewall's  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death : — 

**  Ue  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  endowed  with  rich  gifts  front  oar 
ascended  Saviour.  He  was  an  hard  student,  an  excellent  scholar;  a  scribe  well 
instructed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  true  his  lively,  active  soul  dwelt  in  a 
crazy,  feeble  body:  however,  under  his  bodily  weakness,  he  did  willingly  spend  aad 
Was  spent  in  his  Lord's  work.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer;  and,  in  his  addrcaat 
that  Grod  who  is  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  he  lay  low  under  an  abasing  sense  qf 
meanness  and  vilencss,  and  well  expressed  his  entire  dependance  on  the  merita 
intercession  of  Jesus,  our  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

''  He  showed  his  esteem  and  value  for  these  churches,  and  for  the  doctrines  of 
exhibited  in  their  Confession  of  Faith. 

*'  This  man  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  who  not  only  preached  bat  lired  tks 
Gospel,  holding  forth  the  light  in  it  in  a  conversation  becoming  the  doctrines  aad 
cents  of  our  holy  religion. 

^^  He  showed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  against  the  prevailing  errors 
cotrnptions  of  the  times. wherein  he  lived. 

*'He  followed  Christ  bearing  the  cross;  and,  under  returns  of  distreasiiui  i.^^, 
showed  his  patience  and  reverend  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Faither. 
And  although  a  Sovereign  God  took  him  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  yet  he 
expressed  himself  to  me  as  desirous  rather  to  die  than  live ;  and  to  another,  his  hops 
and  trust  in  Christ.  But  his  pain  was  so  great,  there  was  not  that  opportoaity  to  A- 
course  with  him  which  could  be  desired.'' 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Maasachnsetta  Omaette  ef 
September  1,  1763  :— 

'*  The  Father  of  Spirits  was  pleased  to  fbrm  him  with  superior  intellectual  abilitifs 
His  apprehension  was  quick  and  piercing;  his  imagination  lively  and  fmitlU;  his 
judgment  accurate  and  solid. 

'*  These  gifts  of  nature  were  greatly  improved  by  close  thought  and  diligent  slady; 
and,  being  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  were  employed  to  promote  the  interesls  m 
religion. 

''He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  and,  in  his  pnUie  psr- 
formances,  ^ou  might  discern  the  marks  of  a  strong  mind.  It  was  easy  for  lum  Is 
write  on  pomts  that  to  others  were  intricate  and  abstruse:  this  might  lead  him  to  fre- 
quent discourses  on  such  subjects.  But  even  in  these  there  were  the  evident  traces  of 
a  serious  spirit,  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  and  important  truths  of  religion. 

'' His  practical  discourses  were  clear,  animated  and  judicious;  they  evinoed 
he  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  temper;  and,  being  delivered 
a  grave  and  striking  elocution,  they  were  adapted  to  reach  and  better  the  hearts  of  hii 
hearers. 

'^  His  conversation  was  amiable  and  usefiil:  he  was  serious  without  affectation,  aai 
aflkble  without  levity  or  meanness.  You  saw  at  once  the  polite  gentleman,  the  fur 
reasoner,  the  accomplished  Divine,  and  the  exemplary  Christian. 

**  Though  he  wanted  not  sensibility,  he  had  a  great  command  of  his  passkms,  wti 
easily  ruffled  in  his  temper  or  betrayed  to  rashness  in  his  expressions;  knowing  bev 
to  be  firm  and  resolved,  without  losing  the  composure  of  his  muid  or  the 
of  his  manners. 

''Honesty  and  uprightness  were  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character;  be 
stranger  to  dissimulation  himself,  and  abhorred  it  in  others. 

''  His  religion  was  pure  and  substantial;  free  fVom  the  follies  of  snpentitioo,  or  tht 
reveries  of  enthusiasm. 

''  His  constitution  naturally  tender,  was  severely  tried  with  flreqnent  parozyon  eC 
ain,  which  were  of  a  threatening  aspect;   he  bore  these  with  Christian  patisact. 
Then  in  moderate  health,  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  went  though  the  d«lks 
of  his  station  with  diligence  and  cheerfdlness.'' 
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SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD,  D.  D. 

1747—1791. 

Samuel  Lockwood  was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  family, 
and  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  November  30,  1721.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  and  Lydia  Lockwood.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  James  Lockwood,  who  had,  at  that  time,  been  settled,  for  several 
years,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield. 

An  ecclesiastical  society  in  Andover,  Conn.,  having  been  formed  in  1747, 
from  the  three  towns  of  Coventry,  Lebanon,  and  Hebron, — Mr.  Lockwood, 
shortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  was  employed  by  that  society  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  He  commenced  his  labours  there  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  1748 ;  and  when  the  parish  voted  '*  to  hire  him  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer," they  passed  this  additional,  and  as  it  would  seem  at  this  day, 
superfluous,  vote, — that  *'  Mr.  Lockwood  may  change  with  any  orthodox 
minifiter,  to  preach  to  us  when  he  shall  see  cause."  Having,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  undergone  a  long  probation  among  them  as  a  candi- 
date, he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  25,  1749,  0.  S., — the  church 
having  been  constituted  on  the  preceding  day.  The  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  brother,  the  minister  of  Wethersfield.  He  continued 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  upwards  of  forty  years. 
As  he  always  lived  in  a  retired  country  parish,  there  was  little  of  incident 
in  his  history ;  and  the  little  that  there  was,  has  nearly  all  passed  away  with 
the  generation  that  was  contemporary  with  him. 

In  1790,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  not  flattered,  but  pained,  by  the  honour ;  and  that  he 
expressed  to  some  of  his  friends  a  deep  sense  of  its  worthlessness,  and  his 
regret  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  warmly 
attached  to  the  College ;  was  one  of  its  Fellows  from  1777  to  1791 ;  and 
made  a  liberal  donation  in  aid  of  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

In  1774,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  remarkable 
powers  of  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  judicious,  patriotic,  and  w^l  adapted 
discourse.  It  is  the  only  acknowledged  production  of  his  that  was  ever 
printed. 

In  1791,  an  enfeebled  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his 
labours ;  and,  by  medical  advice,  he  visited  the  mineral  springs  at  New- 
Xiebanon,  in  the  hope  that  the  waters  might  prove  beneficial  to  him.  But 
in  this  both  himself  and  his  friends  were  disappointed ;  for,  after  he  had  been 
there  a  short  time,  his  disease  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  very  soon 
the  afflictive  tidings  came  back  to  his  people  that  he  was  no  longer  among 
the  living.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended 
at  New  Lebanon,  on  the  Monday  after  his  death,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  clergy ;  and  a 
sermon  wt^  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Benedict,  from  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  15,  16.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife  a  few  days  before 
tuB  death,  he  says, — **  Be  not  surprised  that  I  tell  you  that  you  will  see  me 
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DO  more  in  this  world.  I  am  very  near  death.  A  day  or  two  more  is  all  I 
can  expect.  I  feel  comfortably  resigned  and  hope  to  sleep  in  Jesm.  I 
recommend  you,  my  dear,  to  the  mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesns  as  the  only 
ground  of  hope.  The  llev.  Dr.  Williams  [of  East  Hartford]  has  been  tctj 
attentive  and  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  As  some  little  acknowledgment  of 
it,  I  desire,  when  you  see  this,  that'  you  will  make  him  a  present  of  my 
best  boots  and  spurs,  my  walking  staff  and  wig.  He  will  pay  mj  debu 
here,  if  my  cash  holds  out,  and  take  care  of  the  rest  I  have  here.  My  love 
to  my  dear  people.  I  hope  to  meet  many  of  them  in  Heaven  as  my  crown  and 
joy.  I  hope  aud  trust  that  you  will  meet  me  in  Heaven  and  part  no  more/* 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Andover  for  burial,  where  they  still  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  his  mouldering  congregation.  The  hand  of  affection  hatk 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone, — '*  He  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  for  evangelical  purity  in  religion.  He  fulfilled  the  work  of 
the  ministry  with  ability,  zeal,  and  faithfulness.  To  soundness  in  the  fiutk 
he  added  exemplary  piety  and  holiness  of  life.*' 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  individual  now  living,  whose  recollections 
of  Dr.  Lockwood,  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  minute,  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  faithful  sketch  of  his  character.  But,  as  I  was  myself  a  native  of  the 
parish  which  was  the  scene  of  his  labours ;  as  there  was  an  interval  of  only 
four  years  between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  time  of  my  birtb  ;  and  a< 
I  was  constantly  conversant,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  with  those  who 
had  grown  up  or  grown  old  under  his  ministry,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  in  littk 
danger  of  mistaking  materially  in  respect  to  the  more  prominent  traits  thai 
distinguished  him.  I  have  always  heard  him  represented  as  a  man  of  oob- 
manding  infiuence  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  His  person,  bis 
countenance,  and  especially  his  piercing  eye  and  strong  intelligent  expresrioiu 
together  with  his  general  bearing  in  society,  were  all  fitted  to  <M)mmaBd 
respect.  Though  he  was  ready  enough  to  unbend  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
and  at  weddings  particularly  was  always  a  most  entertaining  and  welcome 
guest,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  office,  or  suffered  his  people  to 
forget  the  respect  that  was  due  to  it.  He  moved  about  among  them,  not 
only  as  a  spiritual  guide,  but  as  a  father  caring  for  his  children.  In  the 
things  of  the  worlds — things  pertaining  to  their  ordinary  vocations,  he  was 
wiser  than  they ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  they  appealed  from  his  judgment 
or  acted  Contrary  to  it.  For  their  spiritual  interests  he  evinced  a  watckfid 
and  exemplary  regard.  There  were  several  seasons  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  which  were  marked  by  special  attention  to  religion,  and  by  consi- 
derable additions  to  the  church ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  eodeaasi- 
tical  society  in  the  county  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  that  over 
which  he  had  presided.  Without  ever  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  he  was  in  principle  a  decided  whig  during  the  Revolution ; 
and,  as  his  manuscript  sermons  still  in  existence  show,  preached  not  imfre- 
quently  what  might  be  called  highly  patriotic  discourses. 

As  a  preacher,  he  must  have  ranked  much  above  mediocrity.  His  maaiier 
in  the  pulpit  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  gravity  rather  than  vivadtr ; 
and  his  sermons  (as  I  know  from  the  perusal  of  many  of  them  in  mannscript! 
were  distinguished  more  for  clear,  strong,  and  well  digested  thought,  thai 
for  beautiful  conceptions,  or  an  attractive  style.  His  own  congr^ation,  I 
believe,  generally  regarded  him  as  scarcely  having  an  equal  in  the  polpit;  for 
I  well  remember  that  the  highest  expression  of  approbation  that  I  vkA  to 
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Iiear  from  some  of  the  old  people  in  respect  to  any  minister,  was,  that  he 
preached  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Lockwood.  His  orthodoxy  was  that  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism;  and  even  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which 
had  begun  to  divide  the  churches  in  his  day,  he  looked  upon  with  strong 
disapprobation.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  them  from  the  manuscript; 
but,  after  a  while,  he  began  to  abridge,  and  continued  to  abridge  more  and 
more,  until,  before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  whole  sermon  was  not 
unfrequently  brought  within  the  limits  of  three  or  four  small  duodecimo 
pages  ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  produce  a  sermon  more  satisfactory 
to  himself  in  four  hours,  in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  than  in  four 
days,  at  its  beginning.  In  the  neighbouring  congregations,  and  in  the  State 
at  large,  he  had  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  integrity  and  wisdom ;  and, 
afi  an  evidence  of  it,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton, 
a  worthy  but  eccentric  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bolton,  when 
he  exchanged  with  Dr.  Lockwood's  successor  shortly  after  his  settlement, 
remarked  in  his  sermon,  with  more  frankness,  and  possibly  more  truth, 
than  delicacy, — '*  There  is  not  another  such  minister  any  where  in  these 
parts  as  the  one  you  have  lost." 

Dr.  Lockwood  was  married,  not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Andover,  to 
Anne  May,  of  Wethersfield.  They  had  no  children.  He,  however,  adopted 
and  educated  a  son  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethers- 
field, to  whom  he  had  been  much  indebted  in  the  early  part  of  his  course. 
Mrs.  Lockwood  died  March  7,  1799,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
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1748—1800. 

Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Daniel  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  August  27,  0.  S.,  1722.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
year  1745,  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  school, 
in  Hampshire  county,  Mass.  He  commenced  preaching  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  about  the  beginning  of  1748,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
there,  on  the  29th  of  June  following. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Taylor  served  as  a  Chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nathan 
Whiting,  in  and  about  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Previous  to  this, 
and  for  many  years  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
languages  to  youths  preparatory  to  their  entering  College.  And  his  school 
became  at  one  time  so  considerable,  that  in  the  class  in  Yale  College  that 
graduated  in  1762,  there  were  eight  or  ten  who  had  been  his  pupils ;  and 
among  them  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yale  College  from 
1774  till  his  death, — a  period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in 
Yarious  ways  rendered  important  service  to  the  College. 

•  Gxifwold't  Fob.  Senn.— MS  from  Hon  D.  S.  Boaidaum. 
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He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  American  Reyolation  ;  and  one  of  tbe 
ways  in  which  he  eyinced  this,  was,  by  remitting  to  his  people,  daring  the 
contest,  an  entire  year's  salary.  This  fact  the  parish  records  show,  under 
his  hand,  bearing  date,  April,  1779.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  he  was  equally  zealous  to  promote  a  spirit  of  due  subordi- 
nation, and  quiet  submission  to  the  laws. 

After  having  been  for  forty *one  years  sole  pastor  of  the  church  at  New- 
Milford,  he  requested  that  the  parish  would  provide  him  a  coUeagac.  llus 
request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Stanley 
Griswold.*  After  this,  Mr.  Taylor  rarely  preached  in  New-Milford,  thouj^ 
he  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpits  in  the  neighbouring  towns  for  a  coiundaa- 
ble  time. 

Mr.  Taylor's  last  illness  was  a  long  and  tedious  one.  He  died  December 
9,  1800,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-third  of  his 
ministry. 

Mr.  Taylor's  publications,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  limited  to  two  aermona, 
namely : — a  Sermon  at  Grown  Point,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  176i2 ; 
and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  David  Brownson,t  in  17S4. 
Both  these  Sermons  evince  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  fint 
breathes  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married,  February,  1749,  to  Tamar,  d&ughter  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  6oardman,t  first  minister  of  New-Milford.  She  died  in  June, 
1795.  In  March,  1797,  he  married  Mrs.  Zipporah  Bennett  of  Huntington, 
originally  a  Miss  Strong  of  Long  Island.  He  had  five  children, — three  soi» 
and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons,  Augustus  and  William j  were  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College,  but  never  engaged  in  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 
His  eldest  son,  Nathaniel,  was  the  fiither  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
Professor  in  the  Theolo^cal  institution  connected  with  Yale  College. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Habttobb,  September  9, 1851. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  tbe 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  that  my  knowledge  of  him  was  sufBcient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  nature  of  your  object  requires.  He  resided  is 
the  same  county  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  was  often  at  my  father's  hoose ; 
and,  when  my  father  was  absent  for  some  time,  about  the  year  1793,  on  a  oiia- 
sion,  Mr.  Taylor  supplied  his  pulpit.  I  attended  his  funeral  in  Deoembery  1800 ; 
and,  by  request  of  the  ministers  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prepared  an 
obituary  notice  of  him,  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  person,  was  tall  and  erect,  possessed  an  uncommonly  vigorons 
constitution,  and  was  active  and  graceful  in  all  his  movements.  His  coantenanoe 
was  expressive  of  great  good  nature  and  cheerfulness,  and  his  general  manner  in 

«  Stavlit  Gbiswold  wm  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1788 ;  was  ordidned  at  New  MfllM 
in  1790 ;  waa  dismiased  Id  1792 ;  went  into  political  life,  and  wu  a  member  of  the  Senatf*  ct  tb> 
United  Statea  ftx>m  Ohio  in  1809,  and  died  m  1815.  He  publiahed  a  BiacottTM  delirered  at  Xev 
Milford,  1800;  aDisooarse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rey.  Nathaniel  iWjlor,  1800;  0«w^ 
oome  evU  with  good :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Wallingford  before  a  nnmerona  eolleetion  of  the 
fHendB  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson  President,  and  Aaron  Burr  Vice  Presidency  18il; 
The  good  land  we  Ure  in :  A  Sermon  at  Suffield,  1802. 

]  UA  viD  BBOWKSoir  was  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1762 ;  waa  ordained  paator  of  the  dbveh 
in  Oxford,  Conn.,  in  1764;  waa  dismissed  in  1779;  and  died  in  1806. 

X  Dahibl  Boabdvak  waa  bom  at  Wetherafleld,  waa  gtadnaied  at  Tale  Oolloge  la  17M;  wm 
to  preach  aa  a  candidate  at  New  Milford  in  1712;  waa  ordained  there,  Norember  H,  1716:  aai 
died  Aagnat  25,  1744,  in  hia  fiftj-eighth  year. 
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society  was  altogether  engaging.  Though  he  was  ahundant  in  his  manifestations 
of  good  humour,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  never, 
that  I  am  aware,  acted  inconsistently  with  it.  He  made  himself  especially 
acceptable  to  children. 

As  a  preacher,  I  should  say  that  he  held  a  high  rank.  His  preaching  was  gen- 
erally of  a  plain  and  practical  cast,  fitted  to  edify  both  the  humbler  and  the  more 
intelligent  classes.  He  wrote  in  a  clear,  nervous  style,  as  the  two  printed  ser- 
mons of  his  that  remain,  sufficiently  indicate.  He  had  a  fine,  manly  voice,  and 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit,  while  it  was  free  from  all  artificial  airs,  was  well  fitted 
to  awaken  and  hold  the  attention.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was 
always  affectionate  and  condescending,  and  seemed  to  have  an  eye  as  well  to 
their  temporal  as  their  immortal  interests. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Theology  was  not  after  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism,  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  main  Calvinistic.  I  suppose  he  sympathized  much  more 
with  President  Stiles  than  with  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  with  both  of  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary, and,  I  believe,  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  was  ever  charged,  by  any  religious  party,  with  any  thing  like  a  tendency 
to  extremes. 

His  influence  as  a  member  of  society  was  excellent.  He  em'phatically  studied 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  If  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like 
dissension  in  a  neighbourhood,  or  between  two  individuals,  he  could  not  rest 
until  every  thing  in  his  power  was  done  to  terminate  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  business  habits,  exact  in  keeping  all  his  engagements,  economical  in  his 
expenditures,  and  yet  liberal  in  dispensing  to  needy  objects.  No  one  was  more 
earnest  than  he  in  enjoining  habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  As  an  instance 
of  his  providence  in  respect  to  the  future,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  he  was 
greatly  interested,  not  only  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  especially 
in  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  ft-uit  trees.  In  short,  his  whole  influence  was 
adapted  to  improve  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
society.  Though  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  he  went  to  his  rest,  his 
fine  person,  his  benign  aspect,  his  urbane  manners,  his  good  humour,  and  his 
agreeable  and  useful  bearing,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  friend,  return  upon  me  in 
all  the  vividness  of  fresh  recollection  ;  and  I  really  am  not  sorry  that  your  request 
has  directed  my  thoughts  into  so  grateful  a  channel. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 
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EZRA  STILES,  D.  D  » 

1749—1795. 

Ezra  Stiles  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  December  10, 1727.  Hia 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Stiles,  came  from  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  16^, 
bringing  with  him  his  infant  son,  of  the  same  name,  and  settled  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  the  following  year.  His  son,  named  also  John^  had  fourteen  children, 
two  of  whom,  Isaac  and  Abel,i  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  haac^  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  1697 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1722 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Novemb^ 
11,  1724  ;  and  died  May  14,  1760.  He  was  married  in  June,  1725,  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  died  Decern* 
ber  15, 1727,  five  days  after  the  birth  of  Ezra^  her  only  child.  He  published 
the  Connecticut.  Election  Sermon,  1742 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  New  Haren, 
preached  at  the  desire  of  Col.  Nathan  Whiting,  1755. 

Ezra  Stiles  had  from  his  infancy  extremely  delicate  health, — a  cireum* 
stance,  which,  while  it  kept  him  from  the  more  vigorous  exercises  of 
boyhood,  may  have  conduced  to  that  intellectual  activity  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  his  subsequent  life.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin ;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  was  prepared,  at 
twelve,  for  admission  to  Yale  College.  He  did  not  enter,  however,  until 
September,  1742,  when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  found  an  abk 
instructor  and  faithful  friend  in  his  principal  Tutor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge) 
Darling  of  Woodbridge.  In  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
pecuniary  means,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  support  in  College,  be 
was  thrown,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  patronage  of  friends ;  but  his  amiable 
disposition  and  promising  talents  f^oon  secured  to  him  all  necessary  aid. 
He  completed  his  collegiate  course  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  that  had  ever  left  the 
institution. 

In  November  following,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  church  at  North  Haven,  of  which  his  father 
pastor.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  that  he  might 
enjoy  its  literary  society,  and  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  College 
library.  He  found  here  a  delightful  home  in  the  family  of  Capt.  (aftet^ 
wards  G-eneral)  David  Wooeter.  Devoting  himself  assiduously  to  study,  he 
now  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  which,  recognising 
himself  as  a  "  citizen  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  a  subject  of  its  Alnugfaty 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,"  closed  with  the  resolution  *'l  shall,  from  this  tiaie, 
devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  God,  my  country,  and  mankind." 

In  1749,  two  years  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College, — an  appointment  in  which  he  rejoiced,  as  he  said, — ' '  not  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  the  office,  as  for  the  advantage  of  a  longer  residence  at 
that  seat  of  the  Muses.'' 

*  Dans'8  Fan.  Senn.— Holmes'  Life  of  Stiles.— -Baldwin'i  Annals  of  Tale  CoUem. 

t  Abxl  Stilss  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17^ :  was  Tater 
there  in  1736  and  1737;  ma  ordained  pastorof  a  ohanh  in  Woodstoekj  Jid/27>  1737;  aaddisd 
Jn^  26»  1783»  in  the  ieyenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Br.  Franklin,  haybg  already  made  lib  first  experiments  in  electricity, 
Bent,  soon  after,  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale  College.  The  philosophical 
tastes  and  previous  studies  of  Mr.  Stiles  had  prepared  him  to  appreciate 
and  profit  by  the  gift.  In  connection  with  one  of  his  fellow  Tutors,  he 
entered  with  great  zeal  upon  this  new  field  of  philosophical  investigation, 
and  performed  the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in  New  England. 
At  the  same  time,  having  previously  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  did  not  neglect  his  Theological  studies.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Haven  Association  of  Ministers,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  West  Haven,  in  June,  1749.  At  the  ensuing  Commencement,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  pronounced  a  Valedictory 
oration. 

In  April,  1750,  he  made  a  journey  to  Stockbridgc,  and  visited  the  Hon- 
satonnoc  tribe  of  Indians.  He  preached  among  them  with  such  acceptance 
and  success,  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Oospel  among  the  Indians,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  there,  recently 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant, — a  proposition  which  the 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  decline.  In  December  of  that  year  he  pro- 
nounced an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  Governor  Law.  In  1752. 
fifty  years  from  the  first  Commencement  of  Yale  College,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  institution,  he  delivered  a  Half* Century  oration  in 
Latin.  He  was  invited,  the  same  year,  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Kensing- 
ton, Conn.,  but,  finding  his  strength  yet  unequal  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Continued  ill  health,  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances,  led  him  at  length  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  profession 
of  Law.  He  took  the  Attomey*s  oath  at  New  Haven  in  1753,  and,  for  the 
two  following  years,  practised  at  the  bar.  During  this  period,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  great  principles  of  natural  and  national  law,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  political  and  legal  knowledge,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  after  life. 

At  the  College  Commencement  in  1753,  he  delivered  a  Latin  oration 
commemorative  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  had  been  a  warm 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Finding  that  his  health  was  not 
yet  confirmed,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  its  complete  restoration, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  summer  and  autumn  in  journey- 
ing on  horseback.  He  attended  the  annual  College  Commencements  both 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Princeton,  and  received  from  President  Holyoke  of  the 
former  institution  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  February,  1755,  he 
pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in  honour  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  his 
visiting  New  Haven,  and  he  now  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  that 
great  man,  which  grew  into  a  cordial  friendship  that  was  terminated  only  by 
death.  In  April  following  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  Second  church 
in  Newport,  K.  I. ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  health,  he  accepted 
the  invitation :  the  result  was  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
their  pastor.  This  call  occasioned  him  great  embarrassment ;  as  he  had 
previously  determined  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  had 
gone  to  Newport  without  any  idea  of  devoting  himself  permanently  to  the 
nunistry.  But  the  advice  of  his  friends,  combining  with  his  own  ultimate 
views  of  usefulness  and  duty,  led  him  at  length  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
he  was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  22d  of  October,  1755.     His  vcnerabU 
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father  preached  on  the  occasion  from  2  Tim.,  i:  1.     "  Thou  therefore,  my 
Bon,  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

From  a  •*  birth  day  memoir"  written  by  Mr.  Stiles  in  1767,  it  uppears 
that  the  years  which  passed  between  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course 
and  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  embraced  the  most  critical  period  of  hL< 
whole  inner  life.  During  a  great  part  of  this  time,  his  mind  was  much 
distressed  with  doubts  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  "  I 
had  not  indeed  a  disbelief,"  said  he,  **  but  I  was  in  a  state  of  skeptieism, 
and  ardently  sought  a  clear  belief  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God."  A 
thorough  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Demonstration,"  and,  above  all, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  surrounding  world,  established  Lim  in  this 
particular ;  but,  in  1750,  a  conversation  with  a  young  gentleniau  of  his 
acquaintance  excited  in  his  mind  serious  doubts  respecting  Revelation  itself. 
*'  These,"  says  he,  ''  cost  me  many  a  painful  hour.  By  this  time  I  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  that  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  but  I  had  strong  doubts  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a  fable  and  a  delusion."  Having  no  friend  near  from 
whom  he  could  seek  counsel  and  assistance,  and  his  doubts  still  increasing, 
he  was  led  to  the  determination  to  lay  aside  preaching  altogether  ;  and  his 
infirm  health  seemed  to  furnish  an  apology  for  his  doing  so.  He  did  not, 
however,  rest  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  darkness.  He  applied  himself  with 
new  diligence  to  the  p*udy  of  the  Bible.  He  earnestly  bought  light  aod 
direction  from  above.  He  endeavoured  to  live  in  conscientious  obedience  to 
the  Divine  requirements.  And  pursuing  this  course,  his  doubts  at  length 
entirely  left  him.  He  counted  it  a  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
that,  just  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  skepticism,  the  unex- 
pected call  of  the  church  in  Newport  opened  a  way  for  his  immediate  settle- 
ment in  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  married,  in  February,  1757,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence and  aflfection,  and  whoso  judicious  management  of  his  household  left 
him  with  his  whole  time  for  literary  pursuits  and  pastoral  duties. 

During  his  residence  in  Newport,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  those  literary  and  scientific  investigations 
in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted. 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  attention  of  his  inquisitive  mind.  He 
wrote  a  letter  in  Latin  to  the  Principal  of  the  Jesuit's  College  in  Mexieo, 
to  ascertain  what  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the  American  Continent 
North  of  California.  By  means  of  a  correspondent  in  London,  he  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence  of  European  travel  and  discovery  on 
the  Northwest  coast.  Meeting  with  a  lcarne.1  Jew  from  Syria,  he  wrote  in 
Latin  to  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  in  that  country,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  exact 
geographical  description  of  Palestine,  a  map  of  the  region,  and  an  account 
of  the  religious  rites  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
and  Southwestern  Asia.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  North  American  Indians, — commenced  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  and,  having  received  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  began  a  series  of  meteorological  observations,  which  he 
continued  with  little  interruption  till  his  death.  In  1765,  he  wrote  to  tb« 
Principal  of  the  University  at  Copenhagen,  making  inquiries  concemiDg 
ancient  -manuscripts,  which  had  been  recently  brought  from  the  £«st,  wod 
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deposited  in  that  institution  ;  and  the  year  following  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman,  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  resided  in  Hindostan,  requcstmg 
information  concerning  the  Hindoo  Shasters,  and  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  Jews  in  Cochin  China. 

In  1765,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh ;  in  1780,  from  Dartmouth  College ;  and  in  1784,  the 
same  degree,  as  also  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey.  ^ 

In  1767, — having  entered  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  pursued  it  with  such  success,  that,  in  a  single 
month,  he  read  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  and  translated  it  into  Latin. 
He  began,  almost  immediately  after,  the  study  of  other  Oriental  languages. 

Amid  these  literary  occupations,  he  did  not  neglect  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession.  Though  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  seem  to 
have  passed  without  any  very  marked  success,  we  find  him  writing  to  Dr. 
Welles  in  1766 — *'  I  am  stationed  in  a  very  difficult  part  of  my  Lord's 
vineyard, — though,  I  thank  God,  with  great  tranquillity  and  happiness  in 
my  flock."  The  year  1770  appears,  however,  to  have  been  one  in  which  a 
more  than  ordinary  blessing  attended  his  labours.  A  considerable  number 
were  added  to  his  church, — a  fact  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  diary  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  began,  the  same  year,  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  among  the  members  of  his  churcb,  for  their  personal  reli- 
gious improvement, — an  exercise  which  he  continued  until  the  final  disper- 
sion of  his  congregation  in  1776.  He  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  ooloured  members  of  his  flock,  and  often  assembled  them  for  religious 
instraotioii  in  his  study. 

In  the  year  1773,  Dr.  Stiles  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  learned  Jew- 
ish Rabbi, — Isaac  Carigal,  who  had  travelled  very  extensively,  and  had  then 
recently  settled  in  Newport.  He  found  in  him  not  only  a  literary,  but  a 
personal,  friend,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  in  Hebrew, 
for  several  subsequent  yearS^. 

But  neither  his  intellectuaL  activity,  nor  his  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people,  could  exempt  him  from  severe  trials.  A  foreigner, 
who,  during  the  Doctor's  absence  on  a  journey,  had  been  admitted  to  his 
pulpit,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  suspicious  character  and  offensive  doc- 
trines, was  discountenanced  by  him  on  his  return,  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  and  excited  them  against  their  pastor. 
The  circumstance  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  beautifully  illustrates  Dr.  Stiles' 
Christian  spirit.  Convinced  that  God  has  wise  ends  in  letting  loose  the  dis- 
turbers of  Zion's  peace,  he  was  led  carefully  to  examine  his  conduct  and 
preaching,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  wherefore  it  was  that  God  was  thus  deal- 
ing with  him  ;  while  he  endeavoured  to  resign  himself  quietly  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  commit  himself  and  his  people  wholly  to  the  Divine  guidance. 
**I  have  no  more  any  dependance,'*  says  he,  **on  my  own  prudence,  or  on 
the  stability  of  the  affections  of  man,  but  rely  alone  on  God." 

He  was  soon  after  called  to  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  domestic  sorrow. 
Hia  wife,  whose  private  virtues  and  extensive  charities  had  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her,  died  of  a  pulmonary  affection.  May 
29,  1775.  In  1782,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Chcckley, 
widow  of  William  Cheekley  of  Providence, — who  survived  him.     He  had 
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eight  children, — all  by  the  first  marriage ;  one  of  whom,  Ezra^  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  died  in  North  Carolina,  Angost  22,  1784. 

The  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs  must,  however,  have  diverted  hit 
mind,  in  some  degree,  from  his  personal  afflictions.  The  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  now  begun.  In  consequence  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Atlantic  towns, — Newport  particularly,  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their 
homes.  And  though  Dr.  S.  removed  with  his  family  to  Dighton,  he  stiD 
continued  his  ministrations  to  the  remnant  of  his  flock  at  Newport,  until 
the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops.  His  congregation  being 
now  entirely  broken  up,  he  received  several  earnest  solicitations  to  engsge 
elsewhere  in  ministerial  labour.  In  April,  1777,  he  acceded  to  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  North  church  and  society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  removed  thither  the  following  month ;  bat  hid 
hardly  begun  his  labours,  when  he  was  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  tt 
enter  upon  a  field  of  more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett  having  recently  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College, — the  eyes  of  the  Corporation  turned  at  once  to  Dr.  Stiles,  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  On  the  27th  of  September,  he 
received  official  notice  of  his  election  ;  but,  unwilling  to  act  in  so  important 
a  matter  without  mature  deliberation,  he  took  a  journey  to  Connecticut, 
and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  the  Corporation  of  the  College.  The 
day  following,  they  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  After  much  deliboar 
tion,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  both  President  and  Professor ;  and, 
having  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Haven  in  June,  1778,  he  entered  al 
once  upon  his  official  duties.  The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  July ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  learned  and  briUiaot 
Latin  Oration. 

Dr.  Stiles  brought  to  his  new  field  of  labour  that  untiring  industry  aad 
activity  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  He  gave  instraetion  to 
the  students  in  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  oommenoed  a 
course  of  public  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  .History,  which  he  continaed 
weekly,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  deeease 
of  Professor  Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Profeaaor  of 
Divinity;  besides  which,  he  gave,  each  week,  one  or  two  dissertations  oa 
some  philosophical  or  astronomical  subject.  In  addition  to  these  labours, — 
Professor  Strong  being  absent  from  the  College,  and  there  being  a  tempofarj 
vacancy  in  the  Tutorship, — beside  his  daily  instruction  of  the  senior  das, 
he  now  attended  a  daily  recitation  of  the  junior  class  in  philosophy.  la 
effect,  therefore,  he  filled  three  Professorships  and  the  Presidency  at  the 
same  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  annual  doh 
mencement  of  the  College  was  not  held  in  public  till  1781.  On  this  oeci- 
sion,  it  being  the  first  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Stiles 
delivered,  in  the  morning,  an  oration  in  Hebrew  on  Oriental  literature,  asi 
in  the  afternoon,  introduced  the  usual  performances  with  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  College  began  now  rapidly  to  grow  in  public  favour,  and  the  numbet 
of  students  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 

Controversies  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  College  had  existed  ia 
the  State  for  many  years;  and,  while  they  rendered  the  institution  nnpopo- 
lar,  had  greatly  impaired  its  usefulness.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  oooteod^ 
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ed  that  the  Legislature  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  College,  and  either  rectify  such  abuses  as 
they  should  find  there,  or  report  them  to  the  Assembly ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  was  denounced  as  an  unreasonable  and  illegal  interference.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  Legislature  had  steadfastly  refused  to  render  the 
College  any  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and,  though  its  committees  had  not  been 
backward,  from  year  to  year,  in  proposing  alterations  of  the  College  Charter, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  any  thing  definite  as  to  the  amount  of  aid 
which  the  Legislature  would  afford  the  College,  as  a  compensation  for  shar- 
ing in  its  internal  management,  or  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour. 

From  his  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  an 
arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  prominent  civilians  in  the  State  should 
be  associated  with  the  Fellows  in  the  management  of  the  institution ;  and, 
in  1792,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  such 
an  arrangement  was  finally  made. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  with  his  ardent  zeal  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  Dr.  Stiles  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence.  His  far-reaching  mind  led  him,  as  early  as  1760,  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  struggle  and  its  glorious  results.  In  a  sermon  delivered 
on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada, — he 
has  these  prophetic. words  in  respect  to  our  country: — *'  It  is  probable  that 
in  time  there  will  be  formed  a  Provincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common 
Council,  standing  on  free  provincial  suffrage  ;  and  this  may  in  time  termi- 
nate in  an  Imperial  Diet,  when  the  imperial  dominion  will  subsist,  as  it 
ought,  in  election."  He  lived  to  see  the  *'  Imperial  Diet"  realized  in  the 
Continental  Congress. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  1795,  President  Stiles  was  seized  with  a  violent  bil- 
ious fever,  which  he  was  soon  convinced  would  terminate  in  death.  But 
for  this  event  he  was  not  unprepared.  *'  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  he,  "  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  the  want  of  purity 
makes  me  afraid  to  appear  before  a  God  of  infinite  purity."  This  fear, 
however,  did  not  long  distress  him.  He  cgntinued  indeed  to  pant  after 
more  of  the  holiness  of  Heaven  ;  but  his  views  of  the  upper  world  grew 
brighter,  the  nearer  he  approached  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
12th,  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  each  member  of  his  family,  who  was 
present,  and  sent  dying  messages  to  his  absent  children.  To  two  students 
of  College,  he  said,  as  he  called  them  to  his  bedside, — *'  Above  all,  seek 
religion,  read  the  Bible,  and  follow  the  example  of  Christ.  What  I  now 
say  to  you,  I  say  to  all  College.  Tell  the  scholars  what  I  tell  you, 
that  I  wish  them  happy,  and  hope  they  will  have  a  better  President  than  I 
have  been."  He  survived  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then,  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  breathed  his  last.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  Thursday 
following,  when  the  Kev.  Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  after- 
wards published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Stiles'  publications : — A  Funeral  Oration 
in  Latin  on  Governor  Law,  1751.  A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union,  preach- 
ed before  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Rhode  Island,  1760.  A  Sermon 
<^  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  1770.  A  Latin  Oration 
on  his  induction  to  his  office  as  President,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Daggett,  1780.  Election  Sermon,  1783.  Account  of  the 
settlement  of  Bristol,  1785.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Henry  Chan« 
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ning,  1787.  History  of  the  three  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  1795.  He  left  an 
unfinished  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  and  more  tlian  foftj 
Tolomes  of  nuwuscripts. 

FROM  THE  HON.  EZEKIEL  BACON, 

COICPTBOLLER  OF  THE  TBEA8DRT  OF  THE   UNITED   8TATSS. 

Utica,  NoTember  7,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Although  my  mind  still  retains  a  yery  viyid  impression  of  Um 
personal  appearance,  the  manners,  habits,  and  costume,  (including  the  full 
bottomed  wig  and  cocked  bat,)  as  also  of  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  classini 
and  literary  accomplishments,  by  which  Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished,  yet  I  knov 
not  that  I  can  furnish  any  thing  tending  to  illustrate  his  character,  beyond  tlut 
of  which  yourself  and  the  public  are  already  well  cognizant.  My  knowledge  of 
him  was  acquired  chiefly  during  my  connection  "with  Yale  CoUt^,  as  an  under- 
graduate, between  the  years  of  1790  and  1794,  while  I  was  passing  from  fourtoes 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  without,  as  I  suppose,  any  extraordinary  habits  of 
observation. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  impression  that  I  received  of  his  venerable  person, 
when,  with  an  anxious  heart,  and  tremulous  step,  I  entered  his  study  to  en- 
counter my  probationary  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Ue  must  have  been  then  verging  towards  seventy  years  of  age.  lie 
was  sitting  robed  in  his  rich  dressing  gown  and  a  black  velvet  cap:  his  wig  I  hxi 
passed  in  a  box  made  to  give  it  a  temporary  lodgment  in  his  entrance  hall.  How- 
ever, his  examination  was  by  no  means  a  very  severe  one;  and  he  readily  agreed  to 
pass  me  on  to  the  hands  of  my  designated  Tutor.  During  the  fl.rst  three  years 
of  my  noviciate,  I  came  ]>ut  little  in  personal  contact  with  the  President,  or  under 
his  immediate  tutelage;  but  saw  him  daily  at  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
which  service  he  usually  performed  in  his  own  person.  I  ought  to  acknowled^. 
however,  that  I  had  sometimes, — too  often  for  my  own  reputation,— oocasioD  to 
attend  upon  him  in  his  study,  by  special  invitation,  to  be  reminded  of  some  littk 
College  delinquencies  or  transgressions,  which  certainly  were  never  visited  with 
any  undue  severity. 

A  much  less  close  observer  of  men  and  things  than  I  then  was,  could  not.  I 
think,  have  failed  to  become  impressed,  even  upon  a  casual  introduction,  with 
the  remarkable  dignity  of  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  carriage.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  pupils,  there  was  an  air  of  authority  and  even  majesty,  that  was  wdl  fitted 
to  impress  them  with  awe;  and  yet  there  were  times  when  his  manner  relaxed 
into  considerable  freedom.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  when  he  saw  then 
listening  with  great  apparent  interest  to  his  animated  discoursings  on  some  of  hii 
favorite  topics  of  antiquarian  research,  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  or  other 
matters  of  learned  lore;  in  all  of  which,  he  was  a  deep  proficient,  and  OMst 
ardent  enthusiast.  Indeed  he  was,  imdoubtedly,  what  he  has  ever  been  reputsd 
to  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar. 
.  He  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  all  transgressing  Neophytes  to  have  been,  nneii»- 
monly  sedulous  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  whole  collegiate  code  of  laws,  as 
they  were  enacted  and  promulgated  at  that  day.  Somo  of  these  would  now  he 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  old  ''blue  laws"  of  Connecticut.  The 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  all,  perhaps,  were  those  which  bound  the  freshmea 
not  only  to  a  respectful  deference,  but  even  a  menial  subjection,  to  the  higte 
classes;  and,  if  an  appeal  happened  to  be  made  by  a  freshman  to  the  FresideDtt 
from  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  it  was  almost  sore  t* 
he  met  in  the  spirit  of  stem  resistance.  Every  unfortunate  ofiender  against 
rigid  enactments  had  occasion 

"  To  know  kim  well  as  every  truant  knew." 
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But,  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  dignity  and  official  sternness,  ho 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  beneyolence, — in  the  best  sense,  a 
philanthropist.  He  did  every  thing  eon  amore, — ^in  the  spirit  of  a  kindling  and 
generous  enthusiasm.  He  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  these  general  develop- 
m«its,  a  very  ardent  patriot,  and  a  deeply  interested  friend  of  freedom,  in  all 
the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  the  organized  institutions  of 
society.  Perhaps  he  might  be  properly  ranked  among  the  Radical  Democrats  of 
liis  day — witness  his  history  of  the  judges,  and  his  far  famed  £lection  sermon. 

My  recollections  of  this  venerable  man,  are,  as  you  perceive,  rather  general 
than  particular;  and  the  more  important  materials  for  illustrating  either  his 
history  or  his  character,  may  be  much  better  gathered  from  the  garner  of  other 
and  greater  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  biographical  field. 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  faithfully  yours, 

EZEKIEL  BACON. 


PROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  WOOD  WORTH, 

JUnOK  OF  THE  SUPaBMS  COUBT  OF  NSW   YORK. 

Dear  Sir:  You  request  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Stiles, 
late  President  of  Yale  College,  according  to  my  impressions  derived  from  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years  in  that  seminary. 

Owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  related,  I  received  from  him  very 
particular  attention  during  my  collegiate  life;  and  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
some  things  that  may  aid  in  the  delineation  of  his  character,  upon  which  the 
"  annorum  series  ct  fuga  temper um  "  have  not  placed  the  seal  of  oblivion. 

President  Stiles,  in  person,  was  small  and  delicate,  but  symmetrical  in  his  pro- 
portions. He  had  a  penetrating  eye,  a  clear  and  strong  voice,  and  a  countenance 
that  could  express  mildness  or  authority,  as  occasion  required.  His  manners 
united,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  grace  and  dignity;  and  he  could  render  himself 
equally  acceptable  to  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes.  He  was  remarkable  also 
for  his  simplicity  and  frankness;  he  was  "  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile."  He  was  uncommonly  exact  in  all  his  habits,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral;  and  to  this  no  doubt  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  that  his  life  was 
80  long,  and  his  attainments  so  rich  and  extensive.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
students,  he  was  condescending  and  affectionate;  and  though  he  always  rigidly 
maintained  his  dignity,  yet  it  was  difficult  for  any  student  to  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  his  friend.  It  was  sometimes  my  privilege,  during  my  College  course, 
to  see  him  in  his  family;  and  he  appeared  there  as  a  very  patriarch.  Indeed  he 
sustained  every  relation  in  life,  in  a  manner  worthy  at  once  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  a  Christian  sage. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sabbath . 
He  preached  but  seldom, — the  public  services  of  the  College  chapel  being  generally 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  who  was,  at  that  time,  Professor  of  Divinity. 
At  this  late  day,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  Dr.  Wales'  sermons;  and 
I  can  truly  say  that  of  all  that  constitutes  pulpit  eloquence,  I  consider  him  as 
having  been  among  the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  known.  So  dignified  was 
his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  so  admirable  was  his  voice  both  in  modulation  and 
in  power,  and  so  impressive  was  his  manner  of  presenting  momentous  truth, 
that,  though  most  of  the  students  manifested  but  little  interest  in  religious  things, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  under  his  preaching,  to  feel  an  awe  upon  their 
spirits;  and  sometimes,  Felix-like,  they  were  actually  brought  to  tremble.  But 
his  light  was  of  short  continuance;  for,  before  the  close  of  my  college  course,  he 
was  stricken  down  by  a  malady  in  which  the  body  and  mind  shared  together. 
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and  which,  after  a  few  years,  reached  a  fatal  termination.  "  Moltis  ille  bonii 
flebilis  occidit." 

President  Stiles  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day. 
Possessing  by  nature  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderful  facility  at 
acquiring  it,  and  withal  being,  from  early  life,  a  most  vigorous  student,  and 
enjoying  the  best  advantages,  there  was  scarcely  a  department  of  literature  or 
science  in  which  he  was  not  quite  at  home;  while,  in  some  branches,  he  was 
.  confessedly  without  a  rival,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  well  remember 
his  partiality  for  the  Hebrew,  and  the  glowing  manner  in  which  he  recommended 
to  my  class  the  study  of  it;  though,  I  believe,  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  College 
at  least,  we  none  of  us  profited  greatly  by  his  recommendation.  I  appreheod 
that  no  American,  educated  in  this  country,  has  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  he  of  the  Latin.  He  corresponded  extensively  in  that  language,  and  wrote 
it  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  late  Reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Westerlo  of  this  city,  who  was  educated  at 
an  European  University ;  and  I  believe  their  communications  were  always  m 
Latin.  I  seldom  returned  from  College  to  visit  my  parents,  at  the  commencement 
of  vacation,  or  returned  to  College  at  its  close,  without  being  the  bearer  of  letters 
from  these  venerable  men  to  each  other. 

It  was  expected  that,  at  the  public  Commencement,  whenever  the  Governor  of 
the  State  attended,  the  Salutatory  Oration  should  contain  an  address  to  him. 
On  one  year  during  my  connection  with  Collie,  it  was  not  ascertained  until  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  Commencement,  that  Governor  Huntington  would 
be  present,  and  the  Salutatory  orator  had  not  prepared  an  address.  The  time 
was  short,  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  next  day  almost  forbade  the 
attempt  to  write  a  composition  in  Latin,  during  the  few  remaining  hours.  Is 
this  emergency,  the  President  took  up  his  pen,  and  before  the  parties  separated, 
produced  the  desired  address,  which  was  marked  by  classical  purity,  and  was 
beautifully  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  I  notice  this  incident  as  illostratiqg 
his  readiness  and  skill  in  the  Latin  language. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Stiles  was  remarkable  for  inquisitiveness.  Not  satisfied  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  any  subject,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  most  minute  particulars;  and,  perhaps  he  devoted  more  time  than  most 
persons  would  deem  expedient  to  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  cariosity. 
Some  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  respect  may  be  formed  by  reading  his  Lives 
of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  the  First.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  w«^ 
justly  chargeable  with  excessive  credulity,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  rooerred 
for  truth  statements  supported  by  questionable  evidence;  but  I  never  knew  that 
his  facility  at  believing  ever  led  him  into  any  serious  or  dangerous  error. 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  President  Stiles  was  averse  to  controversy  oo 
Theological  subjects.  While  he  held  firmly  and  valued  highly  his  own  convidioas, 
he  was  willing  that  others  should  think  for  themselves,  and  was  disposed  to  a 
charitable  appreciation  of  the  motives  of  opposing  sects  and  parties.  I  remember 
an  anonymous  attack  that  was  made  upon  him,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  &n  indi- 
vidual of  high  standing,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  in  his  Election  Sermon. 
touching  the  subject  of  Church  Government.  The  article  was  written  with  grttt 
severity,  and  could  have  easily  enough  been  replied  to;  but  the  Doctor^ 
characteristic  forbearance  and  meekness  led  him  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

After  leaving  College  I  saw  President  Stiles  but  once.  We  met  in  New  Hares. 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  He  received  me  with  great  afitoion.  I 
judged  from  his  appearance  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand;  but  hb 
mind  was  manifestly  unclouded  and  serene.  The  interview  was  brief;  bat  I  well 
remember  that  he  made  some  impressive  and  touching  remarks  in  respect  to  th# 
scenes  that  would  soon  open  upon  us  beyond  the  vail.  I  was  an  attentive  listciier 
to  all  that  fell  from  him;  and  every  thing  in  his  appearance  and  conversation  iadi* 
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oated  the  most  mature  preparation  for  joining  the  General  Assembly  of  the  just. 
He  gave  me  his  parting  blessing.  I  hoped  against  hope  that  his  life  might  be 
preserved  a  few  years  longer;  for  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  say  with 
more  sincerity, — "  Serus  in  coelum  redeas." 

I  am  with  great  regard. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Aldaht,  December  1, 1847  JOHN  WOODWORTH. 


-•♦■ 


NAPHTALI  DAGGETT,  D.  D  * 

1761—1780. 

Naphtali  Daggett  was  bom  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  September  8, 
1727.  The  Rev.  Solomon  Beed,  then  a  licentiate,  and  afterwards  settled 
successively  at  Framingham  and  Middleborough,  took  him  and  two  other 
young  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Attleborough  as  chanty  scholars,  with  a  view 
to  educate  them  liberally  for  the  ministry.  He  placed  them  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Bev.  Dr.)  James  Cogswell,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  teaching  a  school  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  but  who  subsequently  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Canterbury.  Mr.  Daggett,  having  remained  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Plainfield,  removed  to  Abington,  Mr.  Reed's  native  place, 
where  he  still  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Mr.  Reed's  direction.  In  the 
summer  of  1744,  Mr.  Reed  took  his  three  pupils  to  Cambridge  with  a  view 
to  offer  them  for  admission  to  College ;  but  some  unexpected  difficulties 
having  arisen  in  rt^gard  to  their  being  admitted  to  an  examination, — difficul- 
ties, it  would  seem,  connected  with  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day, 
and  which  Mr.  Reed's  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld  of 
Attleborough,  could  not  overcome, — he  brought  young  Daggett  and  one  other 
of  his  wards  to  New  Haven,  and  entered  them  as  Freshmen  in  Tale  College, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Daggett  was  a  good  scholar,  and  graduated 
.with  reputation  in  1748.  In  1751,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  where  he  laboured  diligently  and  accep- 
tably for  about  five  years.  In  1755,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Yale  College,  and  was  inducted  into  office,  March  4,  1756.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge  for  twenty-five  years,  and  until  his 
death.  He  was  also,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Clap's  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College,  in  September,  1766,  chosen  President  pro  tempore, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  officiate  until  April,  1777,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office.  The  Corporation,  on  that  occasion. 
'*  returned  him  their  thanks  for  all  his  painful  and  faithful  services  for  the 
advantage  of  the  College  ;  wishing  him  a  happy  repose,  future  usefulness  in 
life,  and  an  abundant  reward  in  the  world  above."  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1774.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1780,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended,  November  27th,  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect.      President  Stiles  preached  on  the  occasion,  and 

•StOei'  Fan.  Seim.-r-Stilei'  M8.  diuy.— DwigfiVs  Btatiatioal  Meoant  of  New  Haven.-^ 
Bftldwin's  Annalf  of  Yale  College. 
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a  Latin  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Bameit,  a  Jvniflr 

Bachelor  and  resident  graduate. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  President  Stiles,  Dr.  Daggett  wrote  '^  tctt 
few  sermons  after  the  year  1761,  and  seldom  lectured  on  week  days." 
This,  however,  was  not  strange,  considering  that  for  eleven  years  the  dnties 
of  the  Presidency,  in  a'lJition  to  those  of  the  Profassorship,  were  devolved 
upon  him,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  health  was  infirm.  The 
number  of  his  written  Sermons  was  about  five  hundred. 

Dr.  Dai^gett,  shortly  after  the  dark  day  in  1780,  published  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  some  account  of  the  phencmcnon  as  it  occurred  at  New  Haven. 
which  he  concluded  in  the  following  characteristic  manner : — *'  The  appeal^ 
ance  was  indeed  uncommon,  and  the  cause  unknown ;  yet  there  Is  no  reason 
to  consider  it  as  supernatural  or  ominous.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  at 
persons,  whether  of  a  vapoury  constitution  of  body,  or  an  enthosiastic  iura 
of  mind,  will  be  in  the  least  terrified  by  it ;  or  inspired  to  prophesy  aaj 
future  events  till  they  shall  come  to  pass.' 

President  Daggett  kept  remarkably  aloof  from  the  religious  controrcrsies 
of  his  time,  and  contented  himself  to  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  without  combating  what  he  regarded  the  erroneous  speculations  of 
others.  Pursuing  this  inoffensive  course,  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  dif- 
ferent parties  who  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  His  orthodoxy,  how- 
ever, taking  the  Assembly's  Catechism  as  a  standard,  was  unquestionable. 
President  Stiles  says  that  ''  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  veraed  in 
moral  philosophy,  and  a  learned  Divine." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Daggett's  publications  :  A  Sermon  on  tlie 
death  of  President  Clap,  1767.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Ber. 
Nathaniel  Sherman,*  1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Job  Lane, 
1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Baldwin,  1770. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1773. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ELIZUR  GOODRICH,  L  L.  D. 

lOBXBBa  OF  OOMGEBSS  AHD  PBOnSSOa  OF  LAW  IH  TALK  COLLBOB. 

New  Havbk,  October  16,  1819. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  father  promised,  at  your  request,  when  you  were  here  list 
winter,  to  put  on  paper  any  reminiscences  that  might  occur  to  him  of  his  old 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  D.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  takes 
severely  ill,  and  was  for  some  months  unable  to  give  any  attention  to  the  subject 
After  his  health  improved,  he  found  it  more  convenient,  being  in  the  eigbty-iuntfa 
year  of  his  age,  to  use  my  hand  in  making  the  communication  you  requested.  I 
therefore  give  you  the  facts,  exactly  as  he  related  them,  using  to  a  considerabk 
extent  his  own  language. 

''  My  first  reoollectioDs  of  Dr.  Daggett,  go  back  to  the  autumn  of  1775,  whei 
I  entered  Yale  Oollege.  In  person  he  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  stroitf 
framed,  inclining  to  be  corpulent,  slow  in  his  gait  and  somewhat  clumsy  in  \m 
movements.  When  I  first  knew  him,  ho  was  about  forty-eight  years  old,  aad 
had  been  twenty  years  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  nine  years  President.  Wbcn 
appointed  to  the  latter  station,  there  was  no  expectation  of  uniting  the  two  officer 
in  the  same  individual;  and  he  took  the  Presidency  only  for  a  time,  until  a  profKr 
person  could  be  found  to  fill  it.  This  proved  more  difBcult  than  was  expected; 
and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  imtil  I  was  a  Junior  in  Collie,  m  tlis  year 


*  Natbavibl  Shbrb an  wu  born  at  Newton,  Mnti.,  Mnnb  6,  1724; 
Princeton  in  175S ;  ordained  at  Bedford,   Man.,  Feb.  IS,  17M:  dtomtwea   Dw.  17,  17«7( 
installed  at  Meant  Carmely  Conn.,  May  18, 1768;  and  died  Joly  18, 1797, 
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1778.  Thye  wa  a  storj  among  the  students  on  this  snhfect,  which  illastrates 
one  prominent  characteristic  of  the  clergy  of  that  day, — I  mean,  a  love  of  drollery 
and  of  keen  retort.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  President,  pro  tempore,'  said  one  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  on  some  public  occasion,  bowing  very  profoundly,  and  laying 
a  marked  emphasis  on  the  closing  words  of  his  title.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
President,  pro  tEierniiate  ?'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  reply,  drawing  himself  up 
with  an  assumed  air  of  stateliness,  and  turning  the  laugh  of  the  whole  company 
on  his  assailant.  There  was  hardly  any  thing  which  the  old  clergy  loved  better 
at  their  occasional  meetings  than  such  a  keen  encounter  of  the  wits. 

*'  For  about  three  years  after  I  entered  Collie,  the  Faculty  consisted  of  Or. 
Daggett,  who  was  President  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Strong,*  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  two  or  three 
Tutors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  greater  than  at  any  former  period; — many  young  men  having  been 
plac9ed  in  the  institution  by  their  parents,  to  prevent  them  from  being  drafted 
into  the  army.  The  agitated  state  of  the  country  was  unfavourable  to  study. 
The  neighbourhood  of  New  Haven  was,  at  one  time,  so  drained  of  provisions  for 
the  public  service  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  College  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent supply  of  food  for  the  consumers.  Our  proximity  to  New  York, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  created  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
students;  and  the  Corporation  at  last  decided  to  remove  the  students  into  the 
country.  For  nearly  two  years,  the  classes  were  distributed  into  different  towns 
in  the  interior;  two  at  Glastenbury,  one  at  Farmington,  and  one  at  Wethersfield. 
Dr.  Daggett,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  New  Haven  in  charge  of  the  College 
buildings  and  other  property,  without  being  statedly  engaged  in  preaching  or 
instruction.  For  several  years,  there  were  no  regular  Commencements, — the 
graduating  classes  received  their  degrees  in  private.  In  1778,  Dr.  Stiles,  who 
had  some  time  before  been  elected  President,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  exercises  of  College  had  already  been  resumed  in  New  Haven.  Dr.  Daggett 
waa  now  freed  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  and  recommenced  his 
labours  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  preaching  to  the  students  regularly  in  the  chapel 
on  the  Sabbath. 

*'  These  labours  were  continued  about  a  year,  during  which  the  institution 
waa  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity  under  the  new  President,  when  every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  rumours  of  a  meditated  attack  on  the  town 
by  the  British  under  General  Tryon.  It  soon  came.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1779,  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  which  had  previously 
sailed  from  New  York,  landed  in  the  South  part  of  West  Haven,  a  parish  of  New 
Haven,  about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  College  was  of  course 
broken  up*,  and  the  students,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants,  prepared  to  flee  on 
the  morrow  into  the  neighbouring  country.  To  give  more  time  for  preparation, 
and  especially  for  the  removal  of  goods,  a  volunteer  company  of  about  a  hundred 
young  men  was  formed,  not  with  the  expectation  of  making  any  serious  stand 
against  such  a  force,  but  simply  of  retarding  or  diverting  its  march.  In  common 
with  others  of  the  students,  I  was  one  of  the  number;  and  I  well  remember  the 
surprise  we  felt  the  next  morning,  July  5th,  as  we  were  marching  over  West  Bridge 
towards  the  enemy,  to  see  Dr.  Daggett  riding  furiously  by  us  on  his  old  blade 
mare,  with  his  long  fowling-picce  in  his  hand,  ready  for  action.  We  knew  the 
old  gentleman  had  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  satisfied  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  right  and  propriety  of  fighting  it  out;  but  we  were  not  quite  prepared  to 

*  NmviAH  Strohg  was  born  at  Northampton,  Masi.,  In  1728;  waf  mdnated  at  Tab 
College  In  1766;  was  ehosen  Tutor  in  the  CoI1«ce  in  1767,  and  eontinuedm  the  offiee  three 
yean;  was  aoon  after  lettled  aa  a  minister  in  the  parish  of  Turkey  Hilla  in  Simsbnry,  now 
OtMiDy ;  was  chosen  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Tale  College 
In  1770;  resigned  the  offiee  in  1781,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retitemeat.  He  died 
at  Bridgepor^  Conn.,  August  12,  1807,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  hi»  age. 
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see  him  come  forth  in  so  gallant  a  style  to  carry  his  principles  into 
Giving  him  a  hearty  cheer  as  he  passed/we  turned  down  towards  West  Hsvcb 
at  the  foot  of  the  Milford  Hills,  while  he  asoended  a  little  to  the  West,  and  took 
his  station  in  a  copse  of  wood  where  he  seemed  to  be  reoonnoitering  the  cnsny, 
like  one  who  was  determined  to  **  bide  his  time."  As  we  passed  on  toward*  the 
South,  we  met  an  advanced  guard  of  the  British;  and  taking  our  stand  at  a  Imt 
of  fence,  we  fired  upon  them  several  times,  and  then  chased  them  the  langtb  of 
three  or  four  fields,  as  they  retreated;  until  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  involwd 
with  the  main  body,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  It  was  now  oor  tarn 
to  run,  and  we  did  for  our  lives.  Passing  by  Dr  Daggett  in  his  station  on  the 
hill,  we  retreated  rapidly  across  West  Bridge,  which  was  instantly  taken  down 
by  persons  who  stood  ready  for  the  purpose,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  enteriqg 
the  town  by  that  road.  In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Daggett,  as.  we  heard  the  story 
afterwards,  ptood  his  ground  manfully,  while  the  British  columns  advanoed 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill,— determined  to  have  the  battle  himself  as  we  had  ktt 
him  in  the  lurch;  and  using  his  fowling-piece  now  and  then  to  excellent  eHeot,  at 
occasion  offered,  under  the  cover  of  the  bushes.  But  this  could  not  Uai  kiqg. 
A  detachment  was  sent  up  the  hill-side  to  look  into  the  matter;  and  the  com- 
manding ofBcer  coming  suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  a  single  individiial  m 
a  black  coat  blazing  away  in  this  style,  cried  out,  "  What  are  you  doing  thsR, 
you  old  fool,  firing  on  His  Majesty's  troops  ?"  "  Exercinng  the  rigftit  ^ 
war,**  says  the  old  gentleman.  The  very  audacity  of  the  reply,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  drollery  it  contained,  seemed  to  amuse  the  officer.  "  If  I  let  yoa  go  this 
time,  you  rascal,"  says  he,  "  will  you  ever  fire  again  on  the  troops  of  Hii 
Majesty  ?"  ''  Nothing  more  likely,'*  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  dry  way. 
This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear;  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  dad  mC 
put  a  bullet  through  him  on  the  spot.  However,  they  dragged  him  down  to  the 
liead  of  the  column,  and  as  they  were  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  West 
Bridge  to  turn  their  course  two  miles  farther  North  to  the  next  bridge 
they  placed  him  at  their  head  and  compelled  him  to  lead  the  way.  I  had 
into  the  meadows,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  half  a 
distant,  and  kept  pace  with  the  march  as  they  advanced  towards  the  North.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  hottest  day  I  ever  knew.  The  stoutest  men  were  almosl 
melted  with  the  heat.  In  this  way  they  drove  the  old  gentleman  before  th&m  at 
mid-day  under  the  burning  sun,  round  through  Westville  about  five  miles  iaia 
the  town,  pricking  him  forward  with  their  bayonets  when  his  strength  &iM, 
and  when  he  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  from  utter  exhaustion.  Thus  tli^ 
marched  him  into  New  Haven,  shooting  down  one  and  another  of  the  unol 
inhabitants  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  and  keeping  him  in  utter 
tainty  whether  they  had  not  been  reserving  him  for  the  same  fate.  When  they 
reached  the  green,  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  very  few  tories  in  the  plae% 
who  had  come  forward  to  welcome  the  troops,  and  at  his  request  was  flnally 
dismissed.  His  life  was,  for  some  time,  in  danger  from  extreme  exhanstxm, 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  did,  however,  so  faur  recover  his 
as  to  preach  regularly  in  the  chapel,  a  part  of  the  next  year;  but  his  death 
no  doubt  hastened  by  his  sufferings  on  that  occasion.  He  died  about 
months  after. 

"  Dr.  Daggett  was  President  nine  years  before  I  entered  College,  and 
undoubtedly  formed  the  most  successful  part  of  his  administration.  TIm  thnt 
years  during  which  I  knew  him  in  this  character  were,  for  reasons  stated 
years  of  confusion  and  disorder.  I  was  never  under  his  immediate  tnitioB, 
therefore  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation  of  his  habits  as  a  teacher;  hot 
I  always  understood  from  those  who  preceded  me  in  College,  that  his  instmetkNS 
in  mental  and  moral  science  were  highly  estimated,  as  clear,  jndidons,  and  eDiicl»- 
aive.     All  that  I  knew  of  him  would  lead  me  to  coin<»da  in  the  testimony  of  Dr 
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IhHght,  who  says  '  Dr.  Daggett  was  respectable  as  a  scholar,  a  DiTine  and  a 
preacher.     He  had  very  just  ooiiceptioDs  of  the  manner  in  which  a  College  should 
be  governed,  but  was  not  equally  happy  in  the  mode  of  administering  its  disci- 
pline.    A  number  of  persons  were  not  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  merits.'    I  can 
explain  what  Dr.  Dwight  probably  referred  to  in  this  last  remark.    It  was  during 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett  that  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres  was  first 
cultiTated  in  Tale  College.     A  number  of  men,  afterwards  highly  distinguished 
throughout  the  country  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  devoted  themselves  to 
elegant  literature  from  about  1770  onward;  among  whom  maybe  mentioned  as 
known  by  their  subsequent  titles,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wales,  successor  of  Dr.  Daggett  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Hon.  John  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  afterwards  President,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strong  of  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  of  Portsmouth,  the  Hon.  Joel 
Bttlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Gk>vemor  of  Con- 
nectient,  Ac.,  Ac.     The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  these  gentlemen  devoted 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  an  elegant  style  and  a  graceful  and  impressive 
delivery,  have  never  perhaps  been  equalled  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
OoUege.    Their  high  attainments  in  this  respect  had  a  tendency  to  throw  into  the 
shade  those  who,  from  their  cast  of  mind  or  want  of  early  cultivation,  were 
dtfleient  in  the  graces  of  oratory.    Such  was  the  case  With  Dr.  Daggett;  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr.  Dwight  has  stated,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  older 
and  more  considerate  part  of  his  hearers,  '  his  sermons  were  judicious,  cleav 
M^emn,  and  impressive.'    They  were  certainly  not  adapted  to  a  youthful  audi 
enoe.     Like  the  discourses  of  most  of  the  clergy  at  that  day,  they  consiste 
mainly  of  dry  and  abstract  discussions,  without  any  liveliness  of  illustration  • 
elegance  of  style  to  attract  attention.    His  delivery  also  was  slow  and  somewh 
drawling,  with  but  little  animation  and  scarcely  any  gesture.     It  is  not  theref 
wonderful  that  Dr.  Daggett  was  too  much  underrated  by  the  students,  w1  - 
compared  with  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Buckminster,  and  others  who  were  then  Tutr 
«nd  who  were  distinguished  very  early  in  life  for  the  splendour^of  their  pp 
performances.    In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Daggett  had  but  little  tact.    He  kuem 
how  to  manage  men  better  than  boys;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  as  he  was 
aware  of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  he  often  put  forward  Dr.  Dwight  or  others  to 
perform  public  duties  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  President,  and  thus  gave 
them  eclat  at  his  own  expense.    Still,  I  believe  that  all  candid  persons  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Dwight  in  saying  that  '  the  College  was  eminently  prosperous  under  his 
Preaidency;'  and  although  this  was  owing  in  part  to  the  superior  qualifications 
of  his  associates  in  office,  it  must  likewise  have  been  the  result  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Daggett." 

I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hakpioh,  August  16,  1856. 

Dear  Sir:  President  Daggett  was  one  of  my  father's  intimate  friends.  In  my 
youth,  they  were  both  widowers,  and  used,  by  their  mutual  visits,  to  relieve 
each  other  somewhat  of  the  solitude  incident  to  their  situation.  I  well  remember 
that  the  President  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  evenings  at  our  house;  and,  as  it 
was  a  rule  in  our  family  that  no  one  should  retire  till  after  evening  prayers,  we 
sometimes  rather  eschewed  his  late  visits,^xtending  to  near  midnight,  on 
aocDont  of  their  abridging  considerably  our  hours  of  sleep. 

Yon  are  of  course  aware  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  he  evinced  at  the  time  of 
tba  attack  of  the  British  on  New  Haven,  and  of  the  rude  treatment  he  received 
from  them,  disabling  him  somewhat  ever  afterwards.    It  was  my  lot  to  mingk 
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in  that  seone  as  a  member  of  the  Artillerj  company  vho  opposed  the  Britiflh 
landed  on  jthe  West  side  of  New  Haven  harbour;  and  I  distinctly  remember  the 
President's  coming  up  and  addressing  to  us  patriotic  and  earnest  words,  bidding 
us  go  on  and  fight,  &c.;  and  he  rushed  along  himself,  and  very  soon  afler  came 
near  paying  for  his  patriotism  with  his  life.  This  was  a  few  months  before  1 
entered  College.  As  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in  College  nntil  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  my  Sophomore  year,  I  sat  under  his  preaching  constantly 
between  one  and  two  years.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  performed  say 
official  servioe  during  that  time,  except  on  the  Sabbath. 

Uis  social  qualities  altogether  were  such  as  to  render  him  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive.  He  was  considered  as  a  very  well  read  and  able  Theologian;  indeed, 
that  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  occupying  the  chair  of  Theological  Profeesor. 
His  religious  system,  I  suppose,  was  the  old  New  England  Theology  unadultera- 
ted and  unmodified.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  remarkably  animated,  but  his 
sermons  were  full  of  well  digested,  weirhty  thought,  clearly  expressed,  and  wen 
always  written  out  with  great  care.  He  preached  his  entire  system  regularly, 
once  in  four  years,  with,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  variation.  I  recolleet  to  have 
heard  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  during  his 
College  course,  express  a  high  estimate  of  him  as  a  preacher;  and  he  remarloed 
that  he  had  a  sermon  on  the  text, — "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  shoold  do  this 
great  thing,"  &c.,  and  that  when  the  fourth  year  came  round,  he  always  said, — 
''  And  the  dog  did  it."  There  were  a  number  of  President  Daggett's  sermons 
published,  and  there  are  others  remaining  in  manuscript,  which  show  that  he 
possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

Tours  affectionately. 

PATSON  WILLISTQV. 


■♦♦- 


BENJAMIN  STEVENS,  D.  D. 

1761—1791. 

FROM  MRS.  ELIZA  BUCRMINSTER  LEE. 

My  Dear  Sir :  When  I  received  your  request  respecting  my  gnndfiUher 
Stevens,  the  regret  was  painfully  revived  that  his  coteraporaries  had  all  left 
the  stage,  before  that  period  in  my  own  life  when  we  began  to  look  back  and 
inquire  after  the  fortunes  of  those  who  bad  gone  before  us.  When  the  present 
does  not  suffice  for  our  hopes,  we  inquire  how  those  relatives  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  toil  of  life,  have  borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day ; 
whether  they 

'*  Bv  the  road  side  fell  and  perished 
«*  Weary  with  the  march  of  life," 

or  whether  they  were  gathered  at  last,  like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  semson, 
fully  ripe. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Stevens'  family  were  very  striking  and  peevliar. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  was  settled  over  the  first  cJinxdi  in 
Charlestown,  and  was  a  man  much  noted  in  his  day.  He  was  the  aeii  e£ 
Beacon  John  Stevens  of  the  First  church  in  Andover.  He  was  bom  in 
1682,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1703,  and  ordained  Oclober  13, 
1718.  He  had  been,  previonsly  to  his  ordination,  a  Tutor  and  Fellow  ef 
Harvard  College,  and  is  mentioned  withdisUngnished  honour  bj  Qoiney  m  Us 
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Hktory  of  the  College.  Mr.  Stevens  preacbed  his  own  ordination  Sermon, 
Dr.  Increase  Mather  giving  the  Charge,  and  Cotton  Mather  the  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  considered  a  great  occasion, 
as  £50, — equal  to  half  a  year's  salary,  were  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  day.  His  ministry  lasted  only  eight  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
himself,  and  his  whole  family,  consiHting  of  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter, 
hia  wife's  sister,  and  her  maid  servant,  were  all,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
swept  off  by  the  small  pox.     He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stevens'  decease,  he  was  preaching  a  series  of  dis- 
oonraes  upon  the  text, — '*  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
Heavenly," — Hebrews  xi.  16.  The  second  of  the  series  was  the  last  he 
ever  delivered.  At  the  request  of  his  flock,  who  greatly  cherished  his  mem- 
ory, those  four  sermons  were  printed  and  prefaced  by  some  account  of  the 
life  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  Street  church.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that — 

'*  Mr.  Stevens  was  possessed  of  great  persoual  beauty,  and  no  less  distinguished  for 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  countenance  was  grave  and  florid,  of  a  sweet 
expression,  and  full  of  life  and  vigour.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  deportment  gave  a  singular  grace  to  an  air  of  superiority  and  dignity  that  wsa 
natural  to  him.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  anima- 
tion; his  eyes  as  well  as  his  tongue  were  wont  to  speak  with  such  majesty  as  well  as 
solemnity ,  as  completely  commanded  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Indeed  his  natural 
accomplishments  were  such  that,  while  they  formed  a  distinguished  Divine,  they  might 
have  qualified  him  equally  as  a  Judge  or  commander,  had  Providence  called  him  to 
the  bench  or  the  field." 

It  18  a  striking  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  the  description  of  the  character 
and  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Stevens  would  apply,  with  very  little 
variation,  to  his  great  grandson,  who  also  bore  his  name, — afterwards  the 
pastor  of  Brattle  Street  church.  His  ministry  also  was  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, and  their  ages  differing  only  eleven  years. 

The  only  surviving  scion  of  the  family,  Benjamin,  an  infant  son  of  seven 
months  old,  was  preserved  by  the  prudence  of  a  nurse,  who  fled  with  him 
firom  the  contagious  disease  to  his  grandfather's  in  Andover.  He  was  bom 
in  1720,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1740,  in  the  same  class 
with  Samuel  Adams.  Kittery  Point,  at  the  time  he  was  ordained,  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  made  attractive  as  the  hospllable  residence 
of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  Sparhawks  and  Cuttses,  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished merchants.  Dr.  Stevens  was  eminently  formed  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  such  persons,  being  himself  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  the  attractiveness  of  his  conversation.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  observed 
of  him  "that  he  was  a  man  of  whom  one  may  say  every  thing  that  is  good.'* 
That  he  was  more  distinguished  than  we  should  now  infer  from  the  very 
small  place  where  he  was  settled,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
1769  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
and  **  would  have  had  the  voice  of  the  people,"  says  Hutchinson,  "  if  his 
political  principles  had  not  been  a  bar." 

That  Us  intimacy  with  the  Pepperells,  which  brought  upon  him  the  sus- 
picion of  a  leaning  towards  loyalty,  was  only  a  transient  inconvenience,  that 
did  not  continue  after  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  began,  is  proved 
bj  Ae  continued  attachment  and  respect  of  his  parish.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  he  was  very  direct  and  plain  in  his  preaching,  and  told  his 
people  truths  which  few  parishes  would  now  bear.  Their  opinion  of  hii 
learning  was  whimsically  exaggerated.    It  occurred  to  me,  some  fifteen  years 
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ago,  in  crossing  the  Point  with  an  aged  IxMitman,  to  inquire  of  him  if  hft 
recollected  Dr.  Steyens.  ''  Certainly/*  he  said, — '*  he  not  only  baptised  b«t 
he  married  me  also" — and  he  added,  '*hewas  prodigiously  learned,  and 
never  spoke  except  in  Greek  or  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Stevens  lost  his  wife,  when  his  only  child,  Sarah,  was  ten  years  old. 
He  determined  to  educate  his  daughter  himself  and  make  her  the  compaoioo 
of  his  solitude.  When  urged  to  marry  again,  he  answered  that  ''  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  union  between  himself  and  his  wife  was  dissolved  by 
death  ;  that  she  had  only  preceded  him,  and  that  he  should  rejoin  her  in  a 
future  world."  When  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  his  daughter  a 
mother  and  companion,  he  replied  that  "  he  thought  himself  able  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  daughter,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place  her  under 
any  other  authority  than  his  own."  And  the  union  between  them  was  sin- 
gularly confidential  and  endearing.  It  was  his  custom  to  visit  his  pariah 
and  friends  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  to  carry  relief  to 
the  poor,  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  His  family  consbted  only  of  bis 
daughter,  a  housekeeper  i  and  Sambo,  a  black  servant.  The  long  winter 
evenings  were  cheered  by  the  best  authors,  of  which  he  possessed  an  exten* 
sive.  library.  But  when  the  storms  of  winter  were  over,  and  genial  weatber 
unlocked  the  imprisoned  waters  around  their  beautiful  peninsula,  the  &iher 
and  daughter  made  frequent  excursions  together  to  visit  friends  in  &  circuit 
of  many  miles  around,  where  Dr.  Stevens,  from  his  remarkable  converaa- 
tional  powers  and  his  cordial,  cheerful  manners,  was  always  a  welcome  gnesl. 
It  was  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  his  daughter  was  not  separated 
widely  from  him  by  her  marriage ;  the  ferry  only  intervening,  which  did  not 
prevent  them  from  meeting  every  day. 

It  is  a  most  touching  circumstance  related  to  me  by  an  aged  friend  of  my 
mother's,  now  surviving,  that  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  tbe  anxioas 
&ther  rode  many  miles  to  obtain  a  particular  plant,  thought  to  be  a  spediic 
in  consumption.  Thus  fond  affection  will  cling  to  the  faintest  hope,  wbea 
all  others  despair.  Dr.  Stevens  survived  his  daughter  only  ten  months. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  his  taking  cold  by  standing  uncovered  at  the 
grave  of  a  parishioner ;  but  grief  had  loosened  the  silver  cord  in  tbe  heart 
of  the  aged  father,  bereaved  of  his  only  child,  before  the  final  attaek  of  pnl* 
monary  fever. 

Although  I  have  heard  my  grandfather's  parlour  and  stndy  described  as 
the  perfection  of  neatness  and  comfort,  he  must  have  lived  with  great  fru- 
gality. Tbe  salaries  of  that  time  could  not  have  exceeded  £100.  Of  tUs 
he  laid  up  enough  to  educate  his  grandson,  J.  S.  Buckminster,  and  to  give 
him  a  little  fortune  which  was  expended  in  purchasing  bis  library.  Dr. 
Stevens'  own  library,  which  was  much  augmented  by  the  legacy  isl  Sir 
William  Peppereirs  books,  consisting  of  the  best  editions  of  English  clasaiea, 
was  left  by  hb  will  in  perpetuity  to  the  ministers  of  York  and  Kittery. 

My  traditionary  recollections  of  my  grandfather,  as  was  natoral,  refrr 
rather  to  his  domestic,  than  to  his  social  or  ministerial,  character ;  but  all 
who  ever  spoke  of  him,  concurred  in  the  testimony,  that  he  was  a  man  peea* 
liarly  fitted  for  both  worlds.  I  am  grateful  that,  although  the  only  surriTor, 
and  the  least  worthy  of  his  descendants,  yet*  some  drops  of  his  blood  meat 
still  warm  my  heart. 

Bespeotfully  yours, 

B.  BUCKMDfSTKR  LKR. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEiiBODT.  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  September  19, 1848. 

Mj  Dear  Sir :  I  haye  made  some  effort  to  procure  for  you  the  inform- 
ation yon  requested  concerniDg  the  late  Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  and 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  brief  history  of  hia 
ministry,  which,  considering  the  source  from  which  I  obtained  it,  I  think  you 
may  receive  as  entirely  authentic.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  almost  in  the  very 
language  in  which  it  has  been  communicated  to  me. 

Dr.  Stevens  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  John  New- 
march*  of  the  First  church  in  Kittery,  May  1,  1751.  He  commenced  his 
ministerial  career  at  Kittery  at  a  most  favourable  juncture.  He  had  not 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  gathering  churches  or  dividing 
parishes,  of  building  new  meeting  houses  or  repairing  old  ones.  All  such 
vexatious  questions  had  been  settled,  and  some  of  them  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  ordination.  He  was  to  occupy  a  meeting  house,  then  almost 
new, — very  convenient  in  its  arrangements,  elegant  in  its  architecture,  and 
so  well  built  that,  without  very  expensive  repairs,  it  outlasted  the  ministry 
of  half  a  dozen  pastors ;  and  having  been  thoroughly  repaired  recently,  may 
last  another  century.  This  house  he  found  full  of  people ;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end.  He 
had  a  large  church,  embodying  within  it  a  great  amount  of  wealth,  talent, 
and  public  spirit.  Among  the  members  were  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the 
younger, — Knight  and  Baronet, — one  of  the  most  intelligent,  wealthy,  and 
popular  men  of  the  country, — Col.  Timothy  Gerrish,  with  his  island  of  a 
thousand  acres, — Capt.  William  Whipple,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, besides  many  others  of  distinguished  name.  He  came  into  the  pas- 
toral office,  also,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  church,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  aged  minister,  and  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
parish  to  whom  he  had  already  ministered  for  some  time. 

The  place  was  then  one  of  the  most  eligible,  and  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy to  fill  it.  But,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
6f  ardent  piety,  and  of  extraordinary  benevolence,  yet  the  annals  of  his 
ministry,  like  those  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  King,  make  but  little 
show.  There  are,  however,  some  particulars  relating  to  his  ministry  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  record,  partly  as  showing  the  character  of  the  man, 
partly  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times. 

The  meeting  house  and  parsonage  on  Kittery  Point  occupy  a  spot  which, 
in  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  but  which, 
in  winter,  is  bleak,  and  must,  at  some  times,  during  the  last  century,  have 
been  almost  inaccessible.  Tradition  tells  us  that,  after  Dr.  Stevens  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  consequently  not  very  well  able  to  endure 
the  cold,  he  would  remain  in  the  parsonage  house  on  a  stormy  Sabbath 
morning  in  winter,  until  the  bell  had  tolled  awhile,  and  then  send  his  colour- 
ed servant  into  the  meeting  house  with  this  message : — '*  If  there  are  seven 

•  JoHir  NcwNAROa  was  graduated  at  Haryard  Colleire  in  1690.  He  wu  liring  at  Kittery 
Peilit  in  16»y,  was  married,  there,  and  had  land  granted  him  as  the  minister  of  the  town.  He 
eontinued  at  Kittery  until  1714,  before  a  oburch  was  gathered, — being  employed  as  a  preaeher 
from  year  to  year.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1714,  a  ehnroh  was  duly  organized,  and  Mr.  New- 
nareh  was  ordained.  Ue  preached  eonstantly  nntU  June,  1760,  when,  on  aeoount  of  bis  inaim- 
itiss,  he  requested  assist«nce,  and  shortly  after  reoeired  Mr.  Stevens  as  his  ooUeafoe.  Mr.  N. 
tiien  ralinqnished  his  ministerial  labours  and  died  January  15,  1764. 


I,  l«t  tbem  come  into  my  nttiog  room  ud  I  will  preach  liere  ;■ — l>u&  if 
tkcK  It  eight,  I  will  go  to  tAm."  He  woald  thea  go  in  with  his  ^slomk 
lied  nMBil  his  waist  with  a  handkerchief,  and  otherwiae  dressed  for  tbe   ■c» 

«oa,  and  in  this  maaner, — as  no  fires  were  then  kept  in  meeUng  boncef, 

gt>  through  the  osnal  serrices.  He  need  to  ride  on  horseback,  accaix'fcred 
with  his  eloak  as  before  described,  and  csnj  relief  for  the  temporal  wv«nt« 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  as  well  as  spiritoal  instroctioo  to  all  whom  ho  <;>o<ild 
reach.  He  knew  all  tbe  people  in  his  pariah, — men,  women,  and  childrp^  ; 
and,  althongb  his  meeting  house  was  ssnally  filled  in  favaiirable  weaAbi^-r, 
aad  Ter;  ufteo  crowJeJ,  he  coold  tell  with  great  aemracj  who  were  miasaE^ 
oo  a  pleaEsat  Sabbath  ;  and  on  Mocdaf  mondng,  bri^t  and  early,  he  wsls  oass 
oa  horseback  to  rtfit  eter^  oike  of  the  abfenlees.  He  took  for  granted  ft*^t 
ail  who  did  iMt  o'^Ee  to  meeting  in  good  weather  most  be  ticJc,  and  "■  ■^  i  to^ 
tfcem  aerordio^clT.  Very  f.^w  ever  pu  the  Doctor  to  the  troublo  of  goin^  t« 
•««  tbem  two  Jlociijs  to  sac«essica. 

Earlj  ia  LL#   ml^l^rr. — in  t^  J"''  1>^-  *  committee  was  choseMk     t« 
"  iB:?Ti:V(  lie  BiETija  of  Mivh  af  make  a  pr-^es^idn   of  rclipon  ;"  and   t^« 
m«M  cxe=i;.IifT  $ar«rvis:.ii  irf  the  eh^^r:h  was  maintuned  during  his  wirtiB 
nr.     A  (•  ssust  Mncs  tjt   ».isji^.^-as  marked  tus  earlier  rears;  aad    tb« 
wli-^  E.^=ti:r  1^   biipii-af  aiziiisMred  bj  him  was  seven  hnndred  kkmI 

la  IT.'-;".  51*  =isr.-i  -  reteid  ti,ai  ik*  pctmonera  for  a  singii^  P«^* 
Wt«  l.:«nT  t:  sh  ia  lAe  k^i  seal  l«t  L«e.  aaj  to  taore  the  hind  seat  tin  — 
Bicxre*  M  Uiiir  :vY  c^tA."  Tiif  v^  f;\>:allT  an  inci[uent  step  to  tike 
ficK^  a  .f  a  rl-  >.  TV  mxi  T«ar.  ti<e  e^sr.-k  '*  ToteJ  that  Tate  aad 
^^^^;;  *  ^-eni-.a.  :£*  Uie  PsCm*,  w-.:i  i^  aiiitii-a  of  Scripttiral  Hjmiu, 
^>■■fcj^r5n;  f-  u  IV.  "ti"!;!!.  4,-_  •<  ^^  is  ij*  ciarvh." 

I^KTi^  It  ^;:  ^  fzj-'  a^^s^  rf  fv  rtr  Tears,  he  as  J  his  church  were  often 

«»-i-i  u.a  i:   f   *   -.i;-^   tJL  ii  ee-.I^ii^tinl    fvan.iis;  but  at  hoiue  thej 

m£  w.'sr.  a  :.e  j-.tt.     Tm  :r-::si^  ii  ti«ir  Sih^ea  were  borne  bj  tbe 

^t'.L-:     :.t-  I.  j^TTrri-lj   w    a  t.«   V    tkal   e£rtt.      The    richer  members 

■■"■■Ki^;^ ~r-   ^-.■;s:i;  tii  _'.^r»I  i.'ivu.a*.  so  tLat  the  bnrdeoa   of   the 

»«wr-c-   .  j,i*   iLEr^  lAT-*   ';.;■(*  ^;ii*  !!.■««-: ieralie.     Among  the  free  will 

•"^-itrs  *»t  a  T^ca.:.;  k-t-,.-*   :i  *ccs3t>.«  j Isle  *»d  •  splendid  chriat- 

*■•«¥  i-^if-A  -   ^-f    ivn*?,   rf   ;<a  ^jsrif   T»l=e.   l-ein^  tlie  bet^ueat  (rf  Sw 

'"^l:a:a  T;  :7-;c^Il     Aner  lit  irvraw  if  Sir  WHliaB.  whidi  occamd  ii 

I   ; J.  ijf  »-.'. .  w.  wi).-  w»  aJsK  a  mtK-itx  it  tt«  ckwrv^  bad  as  expenarc 

^  w*C;fil  m»ir  «rtv'V>i  acar  ue  uwts.;  ^;«s«,  ia  order  p*rtlj  to  eajsj 

»•  i*r.i^rr  .£  i^c  i«.=ri:«.  .«»  *^i;iT    l^^^i  ^s  x^t  enjoj-  her  relipoM 

^p^Ti«wi*  ^--1  f^.-^iz  wriliriij  uata  «ki<  nr^iU  hare  do*e,  while  liringia 

«by  hW  ^^**--'   *»->*st.<i  'li^f  a  kJI*  iisuii ;  a»i,  watil  tka  repairs  mad«  ii 

tditioDar*'  ^^='^»*"-  «:^^*^->i  »a  ■   i:=.-4  wii  ww^teJ.  aad  carpeted  rtfc 

fhis  dom'd    "■"*  M*  «^  k^r  diV^:.r  h»i  fined  mf  fcr   their   defen 

^C    Bpoke  of  l"  -*       "■^-<f-     TVs*  <i»'^MFta»Naskaw  what  sort  of  EioIiV 

^^  for  both  C^  "'v-*""^   »«ftw*  rf  tii  A=rA  at  that   time,  towaidt  lb 

^i»st  worthy?*  ^*«*  ■^  ^^-^ ;  -i  it   -a.  ma^-aWr  be  s«ppaM>d  ttat 

>^,»y  heart,      •«*  "*  •»  »?»  <^  ■«»  •*  »»"^«^  "^  p«^<»- 

^  isHr  fmn  tt   W.  S.'*  ■iawiij.  «bec*  wck  oomparsitnir 

"^su  <iartk.    ami  vt-i   Sew  Mea.     TW    Sabbath-kKfUf 

na  ^  tW    LI— i-iTTT  wwe  — tttled  br  thenrif 

^seMc  «f  tfe  Ttco^  Am  ia  tke  hartwar.  asJ  ib 
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Dumeroas  forts  and  batteries  within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  pastor,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Pepperells  and  other  causes, 
was  generally  considered  a  loyalist ;  and  this  might  have  some  influence 
on&yourable  to  his  ministry  among  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  political  bias  may  be  worth  inserting  here. 
It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Portsmouth  by 
exchange,  a  gentleman  named  Blunt  had  a  son  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ordinance,  after  the  custom  of  that  day,  was  to  .take  place  after  the  sermon. 
In  the  discourse,  which  was  somewhat  political,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  allud-  • 
ed  to  in  terms  of  no  measured  reprobation.  At  the  close,  the  parents  and 
child  were  called  for  ;  and  when  the  father  was  requested  to  give  the  name, 
be  suppressed  the  one  previously  selected,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congregation — Oliver  Cromwell  ;  and  by 
that  name  the  boy  was  baptized.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people  ,were  even  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  him  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  political  opinions, 
few  ministers  have  been  more  honoured  in  life,  or  more  lamented  in 
death. 

Dr.  Stevens  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1791.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  pub- 
lished; and  an  aged  woman  now  living, — a  member  of  the  church,  recollects 
that,  on  that  occasion,  the  shore  was  lined  with  boats,  and  the  meeting 
house  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  weeping  multitude. 

Mrs.  Stevens  died  in  1765,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
**  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  Judge  Remington,"  as  her  tomb- 
stone informs  us. 

Dr.  Stevens*  diligence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  already  alluded  to, 
deserve  to  be  more  distinctly  stated.  The  testimony  of  all  the  aged  who 
remember  him,  proves  him  to  have  been  untiring  in  his  eflforts  for  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritaal  welfare  of  his  people.  He  was  both  studious  an4 
laborious.  His  summer  study  was  a  very  small  chamber  over  the  front 
door  of  the  parsonage ;  and  a  man  who  was  employed  near  by,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  who  is  still  living,  states  that  the  first  person  he  saw 
on  every  summer  morning,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  was  Dr.  Stevens,  with  his 
book,  at  his  window. 

As  a  scholar  he  stood  high  ;  and  in  his  style  of  preaching,  he  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  risen  above  the  capacities  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers ;  but 
there  was  much  in  his  discourses  that  was  plain  and  practical,  and  in  his 
private  interviews  he  was  uncommonly  faithful  and  affectionate.  The  only 
productions  of  his,  I  believe,  that  were  published,  are  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Andrew  Pepperell,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
peiell,  1759  ;  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1761 ;  Convention  Sermon,  1764. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College  in  1785.  He  was  respeoted,  revered,  and  loved  by  all  his  people ; 
and  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  and,  though  his  grave  has  been 
made  for  nearly  sixty  years,  his  name  is  still  pronounced  and  his  memory 
cfaeriBhed,  with  undiminished  regard  and  veneration. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODY. 
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DANIEL  PARRAND  * 

1762—1803. 

Danibl  Fabband  was  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1722.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  early  settler  of  the  town  of  New  Milford,  who  remored 
thither  with  his  family  in  1731.  He  seems  to  have  commeneed  hk 
academical  education  quite  late  in  life.  His  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
College  were  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  the 
first  minister  of  Southbury,  then  a  society  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  entered 
Tale  College  and  remained  there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  tranfiferrad 
his  relation  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1750.  He  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Tale  College  in  1777. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theologj, 
and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1752,  he  wm 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  South  parish  of  Canaan,  commonly 
called  South  Canaan.  Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  until  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Mav. 
1803,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Farrand  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boaid- 
man,  the  minister  of  New  Milford,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1755.  They  had 
nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Darnel^  wu 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1781,  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  Jodgt 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  died  in  1825.  One  daughter  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College  in  1778, 
and  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 

FROM  THE  HON.  D.  S.  BOARDHAN. 

Nbw  Milfoed,  (Conn.,)  March  29,  IM. 

Dear  Sir:  The  intimate  relations  that  existed  between  Mr.  Farrand 'a  ftinily 
and  my  father's,  and  particularly  my  own  relation  to  him  as  a  pupil,  enalife  ■» 
to  answer  your  inquiries  concerning  him  with  a  good  degree  of  oonfidenoe  m  l» 
the  accuracy  of  all  that  I  shall  say. 

As  a  scholar  in  the  dead  languages,  Mr.  Farrand,  in  his  day,  had  few  equals, — 
scarcely  any  superiors,  in  this  State,  or  probably  in  New  England.  I  paaaed  a 
winter  in  his  family  and  under  his  instruction,  after  he  became  quite  an  old  mai; 
and  as  I  was  somewhat  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  getting  long  lessons  in  Yii^ 
and  Cicero,  the  old  gentleman  would  sometimes,  during  a  long  recitation, 
quite  drowsy;  but  the  slightest  mistake  never  failed  to  be  instantly  risited 
a  growl  of  disapprobation;  and  we  soon  found  that,  whether  asleep  or 
mistake  was  never  suffered  to  escape  unnoticed.  He  never  would  allow  his 
to  read  Latin  poetry  without  scanning :  he  said  that  to  read  it  without  due 
to  the  measure  grated  so  upon  his  ear,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it.  He  ^ 
expressed  to  me  great  regret  for  having  neglected,  when  he  was  in  College,  tfe 
study  of  Hebrew;  and  remarked  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  folly,  he  na§^ 
have  been  as  familiar  with  Hebrew  as  with  Greek;  and  such  was  his  fimib- 
arity  with  the  latter  language,  that  he  frequently  read  his  chapter  before  Guntlf 
prayers  from  the  Greek  Testament,  without  its  being  observed  that  his  eye 

*I>r.MeEwen'i  Sennoo  at  the  oonrention  of  the  North  and  Soath  CeaaooiatiQiw  of 

tar. 
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« 
not  upou  an  Engliih  one.  His  family  being  large,  and  his  salary,  as  osvally 
happens  in  respect  to  country  clergymen,  being  small,  be  was,  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  in  tbe  habit  of  receiving  and  preparing  young  men  and  boys  for  College. 
Probably  no  one  in  tbe  Western  part  of  the  State  fitted  as  many  as  he  did; 
and  a  recommendation  from  him  was  said  to  be  a  sure  passport  to  an  admission. 
In  the  number  of  his  pupils  might  be  reckoned  several  very  distinguished  men, 
both  of  this  and  of  other  States;  and  among  them  were  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief 
Justice  of  New  York,  and  Smith  Thompson,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Farrand  was  of  a  medium  stature,  with  a  large  head  and  a  heavy,  clumsily 
formed  body;  but  his  limbs  hardly  corresponded  in  size  with  his  body.  His 
features  were  uncommonly  large,  and  his  countenance  altogether  indicative,  not  of 
refinement,  but  of  much  mental  strength  and  solidity.  His  manners  were  simple 
and  plain,  almost  to  bluntness;  and  yet  such  was  the  dignity  of  his  appearance 
as  to  inspire  a  degree  of  awe,  which  precluded  any  attempt  at  undue  familiarity. 
It  is  presumed  that  no  one  ever  treated  him  with  disrespect— even  impudence 
itself  would  quail  before  him;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  sure  to  writhe  and 
wither  beneath  some  tremendous  sarcasm  which  it  cost  him  no  diminution  of 
dignity  to  inflict.  In  conversation  upon  serious  subjects,  he  was  uniformly  grave 
and  instructive;  and  though,  in  .familiar  and  every-day  intercourse,  his  wit 
aeomed  to  gush  out  spontaneously,  yet  no  one  treated  sacred  topics  with  greater 
reverence  than  he;  nor  was  his  wit  ever  designed  to  inflict  pain,  unless  wher« 
chastisement  was  justly  called  for.  But  wo  to  the  luckless  wight,  who  attempted 
to  fish  a  compliment  from  him.  He  had  great  command  over  his  feelings,  or 
at  least  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  them.  It  is  presumed  that,  after  arriving 
at  mature  age,  he  never  was  known  to  weep,  or  to  indulge  in  loud  laughter;  and 
though,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  his  ministerial  associates,  while  indulging 
in  amusing  conversation,  he  was  sure  to  provoke  more  laughter  than  any  body 
else,  he  never  joined  in  it  beyond  a  broad,  intelligent  smile,  or  at  most  a  sort  of 
whispering  laugh,  which  he  seemed  to  struggle  to  suppress;  and  this  never  at 
his  own  witticisms,  unless  it  was  in  connection  with  some  one  of  his  pithy 
anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store. 

He  was  not  fond  of  what  he  thought  too  great  refinement  in  reasoning.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  loved  metaphyaica  but  hated  metatohima.  An  illustration  of 
his  taste  upon  this  subject  occurred  in  a  remark  which  he  made  to  the  celebrated 

Dr.  W ,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  had  set  up  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 

ideal  system  of  Berkeley.  The  ministers  staid  over  night,  and  this  conversation 
occurred  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  when  they  were  about  separating  for 
their  respective  homes.  Dr.  W.'s  horse  was  missing  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  induce  the  apprehension  that  he  had  been  stolen;  and  it  was  proposed  by  some 
one  that  he  should  advertise  him :  upon  which,  Mr.  Farrand,  witn  much  apparent 
gravity,  asked  the  Doctor  whethejC  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  nis  horse, — such  as 
would  enable  him  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  him.  He  replied  that  he  had.  **  Well, 
then,"  said  Parson  Farrand, ''  why  don't  you  fit  your  saddle  and  bridle  on  it,  and 
ride  it  home.    You  surely  can  want  no  better  mode  of  travelUng." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  a  penlous  matter  to  attempt  to 
extort  a  compliment  from  him.  Witness  the  following  example : — He  was  travelling 
on  horseback,  on  some  occasion,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
oonntry  where  ho  was  an  entire  stranger.  Noticing  a  qonsiderable  gathering  at  a 
private  house,  he  concluded  that  it  was  some  religious  meeting,  and  being  willing 
to  rest  himself  and  his  horse,  he  dismounted  and  went  in,  and  remained  till  the  close 
of  the  service.  The  man  who  officiated  turned  out  to  be  a  very  illiterate,  dashixig, 
aelf-conoeited,  self-appointed  preacher.  He  took  for  his  text  the  account  given  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke  of  the  evU  spirits  entering  into  the  herd  of  swine.  Immediately 
OB  the  close  of  the  service,  Mr.  Farrand  left  the  house  and  proceeded  on  his  journey; 
tat  he  had  not  got  far,  befiyre  the  preacher,  who  had  eyed  hun  during  the  lecture. 
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tnd  happened  to  be  going  the  same  road,— K)yertook  him,  having  eridentljr  qindoB- 
ed  his  horse's  pace  for  that  purpose.  He  remarked  to  him  directly  that  he  had 
seen  him  at  the  lecture,  and  presumed  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  a  dtsrgj' 
man.  Mr.  Farrand  having  replied  that  he  was,  the  preacher  very  unceremonioaidr 
requested  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  Mr.  Parrand 
declined  expressing  his  opinion,. remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  m 
the  habit  of  dealing  in  compliments.  This  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the 
preacher's  anxiety  to  hear  his  remarks,  and  he  repeated  his  request  with  stii 
greater  energy.  *'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farrand,  ''  if  you  insist  on  hearing  my  opiniBn, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  made  worse  work  with  the  Scriptures,  than  the  derfls 
did  with  the  swine." 

The  somewhat  celebrated  General  Ethan  AUen,  some  seventy  years  ago,  pab- 
lished  a  volume  under  the  rather  pompous  title  of  **  The  Oracles  of  Reason;"  whkh, 
being  of  infidel  tendency,  was  sure  to  find  little  iavour  with  Mr.  Farrand.  Soon 
after  the  work  was  published, — General  Allen,  being  in  Connecticut,  and  haviog 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Farrand,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  eoorse 
oi  conversation  referred  to  this  work,  and  asked  Mr.  F.  whether  he  had  read  it 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  General  sought  very  directly  to  know  faif 
opinion  of  it;  whereupon  the  good  Parson,  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  sorrowfiil 
ooontenance,  observed  that  the  paper  of  the  book  was  of  rather  a  poor  quality^ 
otherwise  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  of  it  should  have  been  spoOed;  aal 
with  this  remark,  which  the  old  gentleman  did  not  condescend  to  soften  even  wkk 
a  smile,  the  conversation  upon  the  work  ended.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this  ai«^ffd^ 
I  am  myself  a  voucher,  having  been  present  at  the  interview. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Farrand  for  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  throi^ 
a  long  life,  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  his  clerical  brethren,  wu 
deservedly  high;  but  as  a  preacher,  (at  least  after  I  became  acquainted  with  bin 
as  such,  which  was  not  until  he  was  quite  old,)  he  was  not  held  in  equal  estimatieii. 
A  long  habit  of  writing  merely  the  heads  of  his  sermons,  leaving  the  residue  to  be 
supplied  by  unmethodized  and  extemporaneous  remarks,  led  him,  as  is  too 
the  case,  into  a  monotonous  way  of  preaching,  and  withal  into  a  bad  tone  of 
quite  unlike  that  which  he  used  in  conversation.  Still  his  remarks  were  alvavt 
sensible,  and  sometimes  very  striking,  and  his  language  was  never  low  or  vufgpr. 
His  doctrines,  which  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  being  well  understood  by  himseit 
were  made  intelligible  to  his  hearers;  and  they  always  seemed  satisfied  with  lii 
ministrations,  until  extreme  old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  rendered  him  ^*tfiyay* 
of  any  further  efforts. 

With  great  and  sincere  respect, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  obe^ent  servant, 

DAVID  S.  BOARDMAJI. 
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ELI  FORBES,  D.  D  * 

1752—1804. 

Bli  Forbzs,  the  joangest  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Forbes,  was  bom  at 
Weatborongh,  Mass.,  in  October,  1726. 

Being  educated  by  pioos  parents,  his  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  early  took 
a  serious  turn  ;  and  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  seems  not  only  to  have 
eheriahed  a  desire,  but  to  have  formed  a  purpose,  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  GK>apel.  In  October,  1744,  he  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  College ;  but  was  obliged,  after  a  short  time,  to  intermit  them,  and 
exehiLDged  the  school  for  the  oamp.  In  July,  1745,  in  obedience  to  an 
injunction  that  was  made  upon  him,  he  laid  aside  his  books,  shouldered  his 
muflket,  and  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles  for  the  defence  of  his 
Qoautry  against  the  French  and  Indians.  He  was,  however,  through  the 
interposition  of  some  worthy  clergymen,  soon  released,  and  retumiog  with 
increaaed  resolution  to  his  studies  in  July,  1747,  he  became  a  member  of' 
Harvard  College.  Though  he  was  obliged,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  education,  he  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and  gradua* 
ted  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1751. 

Immediately  on  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  the  minister  of  hia 
native  place.  He  became  a  preacher  after  a  few  months,  and  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1752,  was  ordidned  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass. 

In  the  years  1758  and  1759.  he  {wiee  accompanied  the  Provincial  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  Buggies,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain. 

In  1762,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  Board  of  Oommissionera  ai 
Boston  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
six  nations  of  Mohawks ;  and,  though  his  people  at  first  urged  objections  to 
his  complying  with  the  request,  they  finally  consented  that  he  should  be 
absent  a  few  months.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  Mr. 
Asaph  Rice,t  as  his  colleague,  and  a  Mr.  Ounn  of  Moptague,  for  an  inter* 
preter.  They  followed  the  Mohawk  River  about  seventy  miles ;  then  turned 
Southward  to  Otsego  Lake,  near  Cherry  Valley,  which  forms  the  head 
of  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Susqnehannah  River,  and  went  down 
that  river  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  a  town  called  Onoquagie,  then 
containing  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  he  preached  ;  established 
two  schools, — one  for  adults,  and  another  for  children  ;  gathered  a  church, 
and  administered  to  them  the  ordinances  ;  and  left  them  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rioc,  having  sojourned  among  them 
between  two  and  three  months.  On  his  return  from  his  mission,  he  brought 
with  him  four  Indian  children,  one  of  whom  he  entered  at  Dartmouth  Col* 
lege ;  and,  after  furnishing  them  with  such  knowledge  as  would  be  most  usefol, 
retamed  the  other  three  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  He  likewise 
brought  away  a  lad  who  was  bom  in  New  York,  but  had  been  left  by  his 

•  Whitney'i  Hiit.  of  the  oonnty  of  Woroevter.— AsNinb.  Min.  Maf .  I.— Month.  Anth.  I.— < 
Fooi*i  Hist.  Biie.— MS.  firom  the  Rer.  J.  L.  Hatch. 

t  AiAPH  Rick  wm  bom  at  Hardwiok,  MaM.,  in  1733;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in 
ITats  WBfl  otdainad  pastor  of  the  ohnnh  ia  W«ftidMt«r»  Mas.,  Oetober  10,  1765;  and  dkd 
n,  laidj  afid^tj-thxM. 
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nnde  among  the  Indians  at  so  early  an  age,  that  his  tastes  and  habits  hid 
been  entirely  formed  by  their  influence,  and  they  regarded  him  as  one  of  their 
own  children.  After  subduing,  wiih  some  difficulty,  his  savage  propensities, 
he  found  him  amiable,  ingenious,  and  dodle;  and,  in  due  time,  he  beeame  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Boston  vish- 
ing,  about  this  time,  to  obtain  an  interpreter  to  a  missionary,  he  was  employed 
in  this  capacity,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  tribe  from  which  he  had  beea 
separated.  Having  been  thus  engaged  for  a  year,  he  was  applied  to  by  Dr. 
Wheelock,  who  had  instituted  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indiaaa,  fe9 
become  its  preceptor :  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  obtained  a  degree 
from  Dartmouth  College.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  appoinUd 
by  Congress  to  be  their  agent,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  fidelity 
usefulness.  It  was  through  Mr.  Forbes'  influence  that  he  was  thus 
from  saTage  life,  and  rendered  an  instrument  of  great  public  good. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1775-76,  Mr.  Forbes  was  charged  by  some  ef 
his  people  with  being  a  tory ;  and,  though  the  charge  was  utterly  groandless, 
it  rendered  him  so  unhappy  that  ho  was  unwilling  to  continue  th^  pastor. 
Aocordingly,  in  March,  1776,  he  requested  and  obtained  an  honourable 
dismission.  After  the  lapse  of  only  two  Sabbaths,  he  was  inyited  to  preach 
in  Gloucester  with  reference  to  a  settlement ;  and  was  installed  there «» 
the  5th  of  June  following. 

In  1804,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  CoBtfe 
at  which  he  was  educated. 

After  his  settlement  at  Gloucester,  hb  labours  were  very  ardnoos,  is, 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  desti- 
tute of  ministers,  and  his  services  were  very  often  put  in  reqnimtion  by 
them.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  any  demands  that  were  made  apoa 
him,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit.  A  few  months  before  his  deaths 
he  was  laid  aside  by  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  skill,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  15th  of  December,  1804, 
when  he  had  just  compWted  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  married  four  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  tht 
Bey.  Ebenezer  Parkman  of  Westborough,  who  left  two  children,  ooe  ef 
whom  bore  his  father's  name,  and  became  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Southen 
States,  where  he  died.  His  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Saunders.  His  thiid 
was  a  Mrs.  Parsons  of  Newburyport.  His  fourth  was  a  Mrs.  Baldwin  ef 
Brookfield, — ^a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  died  of  a  oanoernot  long 
her  husband. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Forbes'  publications : — ^A  Thank^ving 
on  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  1761.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1771 
An  Aqcount  of  Joshua  Eaton  *  prefixed  to  seven  of  Mr.  Eaton *s 
and  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  New 
at  the  funeral  of  Timothy  Ware,  1784.  The  Christian  Ambassador :  A 
Sermon  at  Salem  ;  with  (he  Besult  of  an  ecclesiastical  oouneil,  1784.  A 
Sermon  on  repairing  his  meeting  house,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedieatiss 
of  the  Grammar  school  at  Gloucester,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  fniienl  ef 
John  Low,  Esq.,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  the  ohajaoter  of  Waahington,  18Ml 
A  Family  Book,  containing  Discourses,  doctrinal,  evangelioal.  praedeal  aai 
historical,  a  12mo.  vol.,  1801. 


•  JosauA  Eatoh  ma  born  »t  Waltham,  Jum  IS,  1714)  ms  sndnlad  al  Bam»i 
ITSSt  WM  ordMAed  »t  Bponoer,  Han.,  Not.  7,  1744}  and  dfad  April  ^  177%  tftA  H^ 
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FROM  THE  KEY.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NxwBUETroBT)  Febmary  27, 18M. 

My  Deur  Sir:  Your  wish  to  receive  some  brief  notices  respecting  Dr.  Forbes  of 
Gloaoester  meets  my  rea^y  compliance.  I  undertake  the  task  the  more  willingly, 
as  there  is  probably  no  other  living  minister  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  none  in 
the  State,  who  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man. 

About  sixty  years  since,  I  was  engaged  with  him  on  an  exchange  of  pulpits. 
When  Saturday  morning  came,  I  found  myself  much  indisposed;  and,  having  pre- 
viously attended  several  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  I  viewed  my  complaints  as 
premonitory  of  the  same  malady.  But  as  my  lather's  house  at  Ipswich  was  half 
waj  to  Gloucester,  I  determined  to  reach  it,  if  possible,  though  not  expecting  to 
go  beyond  it.  I  was  at  once  taken  down  at  Ipswich  with  the  fever,  and,  aft^  a 
severe  illness,  was  merciftilly  recovered. 

Dr.  Forbes  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  much  esteemed  by  the  churches,  and  some- 
what more  than  usually  popular.  With  a  good  person,  an  expressive  countenance, 
and  a  melodious  voice,  he  combined,  both  in  public  and  private,  a  dignity  and  ease 
of  deportment.  But  he  possessed  qualities  more  solid  and  valuable  than  these. 
His  piety  was  exemplary  and  unquestioned.  In  his  theological  views,  he  was  pro- 
babljr  ranked  among  moderate  Calviniats;  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  depart- 
ed essentially  from  the  great  Reformer.  His  sermons  were  deemed  evangelical  and 
iaithibl,  and  attractive  rather  than  alarming.  The  position  in  which  Providence 
placed  him  was  peculiar.  Gloucester  was  the  first  place  in  New  England  where 
ITniversalism,  under  the  influence  of  the  well  known  John  Murray,  planted  itself. 
Many  eagerly  embraced  it;  while  others  who  professed  a  continued  attachment  to 
the  old  doctrines,  were  not  a  little  shaken.  This  state  of  things  constituted,  of 
ooorae,  a  severe  trial  of  Dr.  Forbes*  firmness  and  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions; 
Imt  I  never  heard  that  he  even  faltered.  He  continued  to  preach,  without  waver- 
ing or  compromise,  the  same  doctrines  which  his  people  had  always  been  accustom- 
ed to  hear  from  him;  though  with  so  much  kindness  of  spirit,  as,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  disarm  opposition. 

I  wish  I  could  be  more  minute  in  my  statements  concerning  Dr.  Forbes;  bvl 
mj  acquaintance  with  him  was  general  rather  than  particular. 

Believe  me,  with  great  consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DAHA. 


■♦#- 


SAMUEL  HAVEN,  D.  D. 

1752—1806. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

PoKTSMOUTH,  N.  H.,  Novomber  21, 1848. 
Dear  Sir :  When  I  last  saw  you,  I  promised  you  snoh  memorials  of  the 
life  of  my  predecessor,  Rsv.  Dr.  Havsn,  as  I  could  collect  from  authentic 
(ndition.  In  keeping  my  promise,  I  shall  rely  in  part  on  impressions 
derived  from  those  of  my  parishioners  who  have  loved  to  give  me  their 
reminiscences  of  him,  and  in  part  on  a  brief  memoir  prepared  by  his  grand- 
son, the  late  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.  When  I  was  settled,  there  were  two 
members  of  my  parish  still  living,  who  attended  his  ordination,  and  whose 
di^^ot  remembrance  ranged  through  his  entire  ministry. 
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Samuel  Hayen  was  great  grandson  of  Kicliard  Haven,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1636.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Haven,  and  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  August,  4,  1727,  O.  S.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1745  and  graduated  in  1749.  He  studied 
Theology  under  the  direction'  of  the  Kev.  Ebeneser  Parkman  of  West- 
borough.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Portsmouth,  May 
6,  1752,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Wise  of  Berwick,  Me. 

His  ministerial  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Great  dignity  and 
suavity  of  manners,  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  countenance,  vivacity  of 
style,  unusual  fervour  of  spirit,  and  powers  of  oratory  that  led  his  partial 
friends  to  liken  him  to  Whitcfield,  jgave  him  a  very  extensive  popularity. 
He  was  probably  called  to  officiate  on  important  public  occasions,  oftener  thas 
any  minister  of  his  day ;  and  his  published  sermons  which  were  very 
numerous,  fully  justify  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held.  His  semuNtt 
were  chiefly  on  topics  of  practical  religion,  and  seldom  referred  to  tiw 
abstruse  points  of  controverted  Theology.  His  funeral  addresses  and  dis- 
courses are  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  in 
administering  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  few  can  have  equalled,  and 
perhaps  none  surpassed,  him. 

But  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  routine  of  pastoral  duty. 
At  a  period  when  ministerial  etiquette  interposed  distance,  reserve,  and  for- 
mality between  the  clergymen  and  the  humbler  members  of  hb  flock,  he 
assumed  at  once,  and  maintained  through  life,  the  most  intimate  reUtioo 
with  the  poor  and  depressed.  He  knew  week  by  week  the  measure  of  evoy 
scanty  meal  barrel,  and  the  gauge  of  every  wasting  oil  cruise  in  his  parish. 
From  an  income  never  large,  and  with  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  {di 
of  whom  survived  him,)  he  yet  found  means  for  a  profuse  liberality, 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  kept  himself  almost  penniless  in 
tkede  who  were  utterly  so,  from  beggary  and  starvation.  There  were  at 
one  time  no  less  than  forty  widows  in  his  parish,  most  of  them  in  deslitate 
circumstances.  I  have  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  several  of  these,  and 
have  heard  blessings  on  his  memory,  blended  with  the  broken  ejacolatioos 
of  their  last  hours ;  and  there  yet  live  those  who  speak  of  his  unwearied 
kindness  as  all  that  stood  between  them  and  despair  in  the  days  of  their 
early  widowhood  and  desolation.  As  an  additionid  means  of  usefulness,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  practised  gn- 
tuitously  among  the  poor,  with  a  skill  and  success  which  secured  him  the 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  prudence  and  dinnterestedness  which 
precluded  the  jealousy,  of  the  regular  physicians  of  the  place. 

From  the  year  1796  Dr.  Haven  was  weighed  down  by  bodily  infirmity ; 
but  he  continued  to  preach  constantly  till  1799,  and  oooasionally  for  two  sr 
three  years  longer,  though,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  was  nnabk 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  officiated  in  the  Dcaooivs*  seat.  He  gcs- 
crally  presided  at  the  Communion  service  until  the  autumn  of  1804 ;  aai 
many  still  remember  his  impressive  farewell  of  the  altar  at  which,  for  nort 
than  fifty-two  years  he  had  broken  the  bread  of  life.  The  last  year  and  a 
half  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  mental  imbecility,  and  of  great  bodily  smf 
fering.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1806.  His  wife,  who  had  attended 
him  constantly  during  his  decline,  and  who  seemed  in  perfect  health  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  survived  him  but  thirty-six  hours.     Their  bodies 
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committed  at  the  same  time  to  a  family  vault,  under  his  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckminster  preaching  the  funeral  Sermon  from  the  text — **  A  son  of 
consolation,"  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Haven's  influence  was  felt  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  ministered,  or  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  His  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit  rendered  him  a  highly  useful 
and  honoured  citizen,  as  he  was  also  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1770,  according  to 
the  Harvard  Triennial  Catalogue,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  though 
.ifiotber  authority  dates  it  two  years  later.  He  received  the  same  degree 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1773. 

The  printed  Sermons  of  Dr.  Haven,  of  which  I  oan  find  the  titles,  are 
the  following : — A  Convention  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  New  Hampshire,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
George  II,  1761.  A  Sermon  upon  the  restoration  of  Peace,  1763.  A  Ser^ 
men  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  1767.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  1767.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
»nd  published  at  the  request  of  the  students,  1768.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Medfield,  Mass.,  1771.  An  Election  Sermon  before  the  General  Court 
of  New  Hampshire,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Stevens,  D.  D.,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  reasonableness  and  importance  of 
practical  religion,  preached  at  Portsmouth,  1794.  The  Dudleian  Lecture 
at  Cambridge,  1798.  An  occasional  Discourse  soon  after  the  ordination  of 
his  colleague,  Rev.  Timothy  Aldcn,  1800. 

Dr.  Haven  was  married,  January  11,  1753,  to  Mehetabel,  the  ihiid 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton  of  Cambridge,  who  died  September  9, 

1777.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eleven  children.      On  the  2d  of  June, 

1778,  he  married  Margaret,  widow  of  William  Marshall ;  by  whom  he  had 

six  children.  *    He  had  three  sons  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel 

in  1772 ;  Nathaniel  Appleton  in  1779  ;  and  Charles  Chau7icy  in  1804. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 


-••- 


GIDEON  HAWLET  • 

1752—1807. 

Gideon  Hawlet  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  first  person  by  the  name 
of  Hawley,  who  came  to  this  country.  He  was  born  at  Stratfield,  (now 
Bridgeport,)  Conn.,  November  5,  1727,  0.  S.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  but  three  days  old,  and  his  father  about  three  years  after.  Providence, 
however,  furnished  him  with  a  kind  and  excellent  nurse,  who  ultimately 
adopted  him  as  her  own  child,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  he  never  ceased  to 
regard  her  with  a  truly  filial  affection.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1749.  He  resolved,  at  an  early  period,  not  only  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry,  but  to  labour  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
been  licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  missionary  career  at 

•  A11eii*i  Biog.  Bioi.— DwiabCs  Tmvels,  III.— MS.  left  bj  bioBMlf. 
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Stockbrldgc  in  1752,  under  the  patronage  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was 
himself  preaching  there,  aa  well  to  the  Indiana  as  the  white  people.     A  few 
fftmilies  of  Mohawks,  Ooeidas,  and  Tnscaroras,  had  gone  thither  for  tbe 
sake  of  acquiring  Christian  knowledge  and  educating  their  children  ;  and  be 
became  both  their  schoolmaster  and  preacher.     Mr.  Edwards  co-operated 
with  him  very  cordially  in  the  enterprise,  often  yisiting  his  school,  and  cat- 
echising his  scholars,  and  occasionally  delivering  a  discourse  to  their  parcntf . 
Aa  many  of  the  Indians  who  passed  the  winter  in  Stockbridge,  were  aheent 
during  other  seasons  of  the  year, — ^so  that  it  was  in  the  winter  thiefly  this 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  labouring  for  them,  he  made  an  excursion  in  Sep- 
tember, 175*2,  to  Schoharie,  where  his  Indian  friends  generally  resorted. 
His  journey  was  a  stvccession  of  romantic  and  perilous  adventures  ;  never 
theless,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  it  safely.     On  his  return  to  Stod- 
bridge,  the  Indians,  with  their  children,  being  again  collected  there, — Iw 
recommenced  his  school,  and  proceeded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  beneTO- 
lent  labours  as  before.     That  he  might  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  acqvir 
ingthe  language  of  the  Indians,  he  took  lodging  at  a  building  called  *'tlK 
hoarding  school,**  and  furnished  a  chamber  in  it ;  but  in  February,  1753. 
this  building  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  most  of  his  books  and  fbnu- 
ture  were  destroyed. 

Those  who  were  mainly  concerned  in  Indian  affairs  at  Stockbridge,  wen 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  violent  parties ;  and  there  were  suspicions  tbai 
the  burning  of  the  house  was  a  matter  not  only  of  design  but  of  maligiutj' 
This  state  of  things  rendered  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  wUling  to  find  emse 
other  field  of  labour ;  and,  as  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Ba- 
ton had  now  determined  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois, or  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  very  readily  consented  to  engage  in 
this  enterprise.     Accordingly,  in  April,  he  went  to  Boston  to  assist  ia 
maturing  the  plan  of  the  mission  ;  and,  in  May,  he  commenced  his  jonnej 
towards  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  Timothy  Woodbridge,  a  gentlenu 
of  high  character,  and  of  great  influence  among  the  Indians.     As  the  de^ 
of  the  mission  was  to  plant  Christianity  in  the  wilderness,  at  least  a  bandied 
miles  beyond  the  remotest  boundary  pf  civilization,  the  enterprise  was  looked 
upon  with   great   interest ;   and   Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  wife,  and  otkrf. 
accompanied  them  a  considerable  distance  into  the  woods  towards  Kisde^ 
hook.     Having  visited  Sir   William  Johnson  at  his  residence  upon  ik 
Mohawk,  and  secured  his  patronage,  wbicb,  on  account  of  his  great  inlltteDee 
with  the  Indians,  they  considered  very  important,  they  proceeded  towai*  • 
the  head  of  the  Susquehanna.     They  had  various  perils  to  encounter,  is^, 
in  one  instance  in  particular,  an  Indian  fired  a  gun  with  an  intention,  as  H 
was  supposed,  to  take  Mr.  Hawley's  life ;  and,  but  for  a  slight  turn  of  kii 
body  at  the  moment,  the  murderous  design  would  have  been  accomplisbed. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  Onohoghgwage,  or  as  it  is  soaie- 
times  called  Oughquauga.  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  the  4th  of  J»*- 
Mr.  Hawley  had  forthwith  an  interview  with  the  Indians,  in  which  thejgtw 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  though  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  him  vety  coa- 
fortable  accommodations.  . 

Mr.  Hawley  returned  to  the  East  the  next  year,  and  on  the  31st  of  Jvlj» 
1754,  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  the  Old  South  oeelQg 
house,  Boston, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr.  Se»iB» 
and  the  Charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Prince. 
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Shortly  after  this,  be  returned  to  bis  field  of  labour  on  the  Susquebanna, 
:iiid  continued  tbere  till  May,  1756,  wben  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
that  country  on  account  of  the  French  war.  He  went  to  Boston  in  June, 
and  having  entered  Col.  Gridley's  regiment  as  Chaplain,  he  soon  joined  the 
army  above  Albany,  which  was  destined  against  Crown  Point.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  he  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  place  of  his  mission, 
but  the  enterprise  was  found  too  hazardous  to  be  prosecuted.  A  church  was 
established  there  by  the  Rev.  Kli  Forbes,  in  1762.  Mr.  Hawley  passed  the 
ancoeeding  winter  in  Stockbridge.  In  1757,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  persuaded  him  to  vbit  the  tribe  of 
Indians  at  Marshpee,  whose  pastor,  Mr.  Briant,*  had  been  dismissted.  Here 
he  was  installed,  April  10,  1758 ;  and  here  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life, — 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  most  benevolent  and  self-denying  labours  for 
the  salvation  of  his  Indian  brethren. 

Mr.  Hawley  died  October  8,  1807,  aged  eighty  years.  One  of  his  friends 
thus  describes  an  interview  which  he  had  with  him  four  days  before  hiB 
death: — 


»t 


He  appeared  perfectly  rational  and  tranquil.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution, and  his  prospects  of  futurity,  he  observed, — '  I  have  hope  of  acceptance,  but 
it  is  founded  wholly  on  free  and  sovereign  grace,  and  not  at  all  on  my  own  works.  It 
ia  true  my  labours  have  been  many ;  but  tliey  have  been  so  very  imi)erfect,  attended 
with  so  great  a  want  of  charity,  humility,  &c.,  that  I  have  no  hope  in  them  as  the 
ground  of  my  acceptance.*  He  expressed  his  regret,  at  the  same  time,  that  so  many 
of  our  modern  preachers  failed  in  pointing  out  so  clearly  as  they  ought  the  dis- 
tinction between  grace  and  w^rks.  His  expression  was  that  'they  so  Jumbled 
them  together,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  common  hearers  to  understand  them  ' 
He  added — '  You  know  I  was  always  a  Calvinist.  Have  you  not  observed,  Sir,  that 
those  who  have  been,  while  in  health,  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  in  a  general 
tense,  have  been  more  explicitly  and  decidedly  so,  in  the  near  view  of  death?  I  think 
I  have.'  He  expressed  an  affectionate  concern  for  his  people,  and  his  hope  that  the 
Society  would  not  forget  them." 

President  Dwight  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *'Trayeb,"  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  this  venerable  man  in 
October,  1800:— 

"  After  dinner,  one  of  my  fbllow  travellers  accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  with  whom  we  had  an  interview  more  interesting  than  words  can  describe. 

*'  This  gentleman  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  my  parents.  From  his  youth  he  had 
sustained  as  amiable  and  unexceptionable  a  character,  as  can  perhaps  be  found  among 
uninspired  men.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent,  zealous  and  candid,  Arm  and  gentle, 
<HHlate  and  cheerful,  with  a  harmony  of  character  equally  uncommon  and  delightful. 
Naturally,  I  believe,  his  disposition  was  ardent,  his  conceptions  strong,  and  his  sus- 
ceptibility exquisite.  The  points,  however,  wore  worn  down  and  smoothed  by  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  peculiar  sell'-goverament.  Equally  removed  from  the 
phlegm  of  insensibility,  and  the  vehemence  of  passion,  his  feelings  were  warm  and 
yet  temperate.  Me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he 
regarded  with  personal  affection.  To  this  he  added  the  peculiar  attachment,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  place  on  me,  as  a  representative  of  my  parents  and  my  grandparents 
on  both  sides;  all  of  whom  he  remembered  with  the  strongest  emotions  of  friendship, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years,  and  whom  he  expected  never  to  see  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  The  expressions  of  genuine  and  virtuous  attachment  paint  the  heart  at 
once,  in  a  manner  perfectly  understood,  and  exquisitely  felt;  but  they  cannot  be 
copied.  Perhaps  they  were  never  more  happily  exhibited,  nor  by  a  mind  which 
felt  more,  or  in  a  manner  more  amiable  and  dignified. 

**  Mr.  Hawley  had  a  ftivourito  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  the  greatest  hopes,  pot- 
sesaed  of  superior  talents  and  learning,  of  elegant  manners,  distinguished  piety,  and 

'  •  LsMUBL  Briant,  was  bora  In  Scituaie,  Mass. ;  wasgradaated  at  Harvard  Collece  in  1739; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  tb«  obnrob  in  Quincy,  September  4,  1745;  was  dismissed  <>etober  22, 
1 753 ;  and  died  at  Seituate,  October  1, 1754,  aged  thirty-two.  He  published  a  sermon  preached 
ml  Boston,  in  1749,  on  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  depreciating  moral  virtue ;  and  one  or 
two  pamphlets  In  reply  to  striotnree  made  upon  the  sermon. 
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the  best  reputation.  He  had  lately  come  from  the  Tutorship  in  Cambridge,  ftad  bad 
I)een  just  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

**  By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  beloved  and  honoured, and  most  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  In  the  room  over  our  heads,  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed ;  and  had  been  expected 
to  expire  the  preceding  night .  For  death  he  wass  however,  eminently  prepared ;  and 
looked  forward  through  the  curtains,  which  hide  the  invisible  world,  to  scenes  of  s 
higher  and  more  refined  nature, — scenes  suited  to  the  elevated  taste  of  an  enlightened 
Christian,  with  a  serenity  and  confidence,  more  dignified  than  the  loftiest  oonoeptiou 
of  proud  philosophy,  and  the  sublimest  dreams  of  sceptered  ambition. 

'^Thc  pleasure  with  which  the  father  of  this  good  man  received  me;  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  recalled  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  the  sorrow  awakened  by  the  aitna- 
tion  of  his  expiring  son,  and  the  setting  of  his  fond,  luminous  hopes  in  the  night  of 
the  grave;  the  lustre  which  played  and  trembled  over  this  melancholy  scene  flrom  tht 
mina  of  that  son,  brilliant  with  lucid  hopes  of  immortal  glory,  exhibited  in  their 
union  and  their  alternations,  a  picture  wholly  singular,  beautiful,  solemn,  and  sab- 
lime.  I  beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight.  To  describe  it  is  beyond  my 
power.  Into  all  these  subjects  he  entered  familiarly  and  at  onoe;  and  appeared 
equally  ready  to  go  with  his  son,  or  stay  behind  with  his  remaining  ft-iends ;  to  pro- 
tract his  toil  a  little  longer,  or  to  be  summoned  to  his  account  and  the  rews^  of  hk 
labours,  as  it  should  please  his  Employer.  He  felt  deeply,  but  with  a  serene  Bubniis- 
sion.  Ue  knew  that  he  was  chastened;  but  found  high  and  sufficient  consolation  for 
his  sufferings  in  the  character  of  Him  fVom  whom  the  stroke  came.  To  me  ho  shewed, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  suspicion  out  of  countenance,  the  affection  of  a  father; 
and  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  father's  blessing." 

Mr.  Hawley  had  lost  two  wives  previous  to  1797.  By  tho  first  marriage 
he  had  five  children  ;  by  the  second,  none.  His  son,  James,  (referred  to 
above  by  Dr.  Dwight,)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792  ;  was  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  1797-98  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohureh  in  Pem- 
broke, May  23,  1798  ;  and  died  October  8,  1800,  aged  twenty-seven. 


-♦«-' 


COTTON  MATHER  SMITH  * 

1753—1806. 

Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  October  26.  1731. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  Smith ;  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  who  came  from  England  an  ordaiDed 
minister,  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethemfield,  in  1636, 
and  died  in  1648 ;  and  the  latter,  the  granddaughter  of  Increase  Bfathcr. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  named  ii 
honour  of  his  great  uncle,  the  venerable  author  of  the  ^^Magnalia." 

In  early  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  great  activity  of  both  mind  aad 
body,  and  for  an  uncommonly  auiiable  and  placid  disposition.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  1751.  Imne* 
diately  after,  he  went  to  reside  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  probably  as  a  ieaeker, 
where  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  be  made 
a'public  profession  of  religion.  Having  chosen  the  ministry  as  bis  professioa, 
he  entered  on  a  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Rev- 
Mr.  Woodbridget,  minister  of  Hatfield.  But  before  his  course  was  eeiB- 
pleted,  he  accepted  an  in\  itation  to  take  charge  of  a  aohool  whidi  had  heea 
established  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge.      In  this  novel  enterprise  he 

•MS.  from  his  famllj. 

tTiMOTBT  WooDBBiDOS  WM  bom  in  1713;  wm  cnMlaated  at  Tale  CoUegt  in  ITtt;  m$ 
otdained  m  oolleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  William  wUUmhi.  of  tbe  ehnnh  In 
ia  1740;  saddled  Jane  30^  1770,  in  the  iifty-eigfath  year  of  his  affe. 
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engaged  with  great  zeal ;  and,  by  his  amiable  and  winning  manners,  and 
especially  by  mingling  with  the  Indians  in  their  athletic  sports,  he  acquired 
a  commanding  influence  over  them,  and  brought  them  entirely  within  his 
control.  He  laboured  for  them  with  untiring  diligence,  and  with  corres- 
ponding success ;  and  became  a  proficient  in  their  language,  while  he  was 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  own.  Having  completed  the  term 
for  which  he  was  engaged,  he  returned  to  Hatfield,  and  resumed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year  1753.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1754,  he  was  employed  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  by 
the  First  church  and  society  in  Sharon,  Conn. ;  and,  after  preaching  to  them 
in  this  capacity  for  more  than  a  year,  he  accepted  their  call,  and  was  duly 
constituted  their  pastor,  August  28,  1755. 

The  field  of  labour  into  which  Mr.  Smith  now  entered,  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  difficult  one.  A  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  existed  in  the 
parish,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overrun,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
schismatics ;  the  spirit  of  infidelity  was  rife  in  various  circles ;  profligacy 
in  different  forms  took  on  an  air  of  unaccustomed  insolence  ;  and  scenes  of 
profane,  nocturnal  revelry  were  multiplied  on  every  side.  Few  men  were 
better  adapted  to  meet  such  an  exigency  than  Mr.  Smith.  While  he  was 
honest  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  duties,  and  scrupled  not  to 
proclaim  unwelcome  truths,  and  to  administer  pointed  rebukes,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  so  prudent  and  conciliatory  was  his  spirit,  so  bland  and 
attractive  were  his  manners,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  ofience,  while  yet 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  successfully  the  work  of  reformation.  He  did 
not  scruple  even  to  go  in  person  to  the  midnight  haunts  of  sensual  excess ; 
but  he  did  it  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and  benevolence,  that,  while  he 
never  failed  to  disperse  the  company,  he  never,  so  far  as  was  known,  even 
brought  upon  himself  their  reproaches.  The  success  that  attended  his  pru- 
dent, benevolent,  and  persevering  labours,  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that,  long 
before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  bis  parish  became  as  much  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  order,  and  attachment  to  Christian  institutions,  as  they  had 
been,  at  the  beginning,  for  the  opposite  qualities. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Smith  not  only  felt  a  deep  interest, 
but  took  an  active  share.  He  served  as  Chaplain,  under  Qeneral  Schuyler, 
in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1775,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  which  he  then  endured,  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
to  which  he  had  well  nigh  fallen  a  victim,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  The  important  services  which  he  rendered  in  the 
army,  not  merely  in  preaching,  as  he  had  opportunity,  but  in  ministering 
to  the  sick,  encouraging  the  disheartened,  and  urging  the  importance  of 
strict  discipline  and  due  subordination,  were  gratefully  remembered  by 
many,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  them,  and  especially  by  the 
distinguished  General,  under  whom  he  immediately  served. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1756  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Worthington*  of  Saybrook ;  a  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her  intellectual 

*WiLLiAM  WoBTHiHQTON  WM  ft  BOD  of  William  Wortbiogton,  first  of  Hartford,  and  then  of 
Colobester,  Conn.,  and  nandflon  of  NicholM  Worthington,  the  emigrant  anoeitor  probably  of 
■U  who  bear  the  name  of  Worthington  in  the  United  Btatee.  *<  He  wu  wonnded  in  the  Cram- 
weUiaa  waro;*'  loet  a  part  or  the  whole  of  hi«  eetate  by  oonfisoation,  and  oame  to  this  oountry 
aboat  IS&O.  He  settled  flnt  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn. 
William  Worthington  was  bom,  probably  in  Colchester,  Deoember  5,  1595;  was  gndoatad  at 
Yale  College  in  1710:  after  being  lioensed  to  preach,  was  employed  for  some  time  in  peaching 
M  BUmington,  Cons. ;  wm  setUod  as  minister  of  Baybrook,  West  Parish  (then  eaned  Poeh^gJ 
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resources,  domestic  virtues,  social  accomplishments,  and  earnest  piety. 
She  died  suddenly  in  June,  1800,  at  Albany,  on  her  return  from  BallBton 
Springs,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Notwithstanding  the  bereaved  husband 
evinced  a  cheerful  subiuission  to  the  Divine  will  under  this  afflictive  dispen- 
sation, he  felt  the  bhock  most  deeply,  and  his  health,  from  that  time,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  Finding  himself,  at  length,  inadequate  to  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  requested  hia 
parish  to  provide  him  a  colleague  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1804,  he 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  bis  wish  realized.  In  1805,  fifty  years  from 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his  Half-Century  Sermon  to  a 
numerous  and  deeply  interested  audience,  from  Luke  ii.  29,  30 — "  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'*  He  stated  in  the  sermon  that,  in  the 
•course  of  his  ministry,  he  had  delivered  upwards  of  four  thousand  public 
discourses,  and  more -than  fifteen  hundred  on  funeral,  and  other  speclai, 
occasions. 

Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  administered  the  Gommnmon, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1806.  A  disorder  which  had  been,  for 
some  time,  making  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  had  now  so  far  developed 
itself,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  any  further  public  service.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  in  a  lingering  state  for  several  months ;  and  showed  himself, 
under  the  most  excruciating  paroxysms  of  disease,  an  edifying  example  of 
calm  and  humble  resignation.  Two  days  before  his  death,  he  availed  himself, 
of  a  brief  interval  of  freedom  fron)  pain,  to  leave  his  dying  testimony  to  Uie 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  after  having  briefly  ena- 
merated  and  enforced  what  he  regarded  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
he  thus  concluded  his  remarks : — **  These  things  I  have  preached  to  others, 
and  these  things  I  myself  believe  as  fully  as  that  the  Bible  is  tho  word  of 
Ood ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  that  God  governs  the  world; 
and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  I  believe  in  my  own  present  existence  and 
approaching  dissolution.  Lord,  help  mine  unbelief!''  He  said  little  after 
this,  more  than  to  give  a  response  to  an  appropriate  prayer  which  his  col- 
league offered  at  his  bedside ;  but  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil,  till  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  1806,  when  he  expired  without  a  strog* 
gle,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  bis 
ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  published  a  Se|;mon  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremiah  Day,  1770 ; 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Kev.  Jeremiah  Day, 
1771  ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Smith,  1793. 

Mr.  Smith  had  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons,  John  Cotton^  is  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  youngest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  who 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1791 ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  June  13,  1793  ;  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  College  from  1818  till  his  death. 

in  1726;  and  died  November  16,  1756.     He  preached  the  SleotioD  Sennon  in  1744,  vliidk  ma 
pabl!«hed.     He  waa  a  persuasive  and  popular  preaoher,  a  devoted  paator,  and  wai 
dbtingnished  for  his  bland  and  gentlemanly  manners.    Manj  of  his  deeoendanta  are 
great  respectability,  among  irhom  are  the  late  John  Cotton  SnilUi9  Gorenior  of 
and  Professor  Fowler  of  Amherst  College. 
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FROM  THE  REY   THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Haetvoed,  4tli  May,  1860. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  minister  of  a  parish  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  my  other's,  and  was  often  a  visitor  at  our  house,  and  often 
exchanged  pulpits  with  my  father,  during  my  early  years.  My  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  chiefly  at  that  period,  though  it  was  continued,  with  more  or  less 
intimacy,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
his  character,  and  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  my  impressions  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  united  great 
benignity  and  intelligence  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  manners  were 
remarkably  polished,  so  that  he  might  have  appeared  to  advantage  even  in  a  court : 
they  were  a  delightful  compound  of  simplicity,  gracefulness,  and  dignity;  while,' 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  entirely  free  from  hauteur  or  ostentation,  and  he  could 
nrnke  the  humblest  man  in  the  community  feel  at  home  in  his  company.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  and  with  society  at  large,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
prudence — he  never  performed  an  act,  or  uttered  a  word,  that  was  fitted  needlessly 
to  wound  others,  or  to  impair  the  dignity,  or  lessen  the  influence,  of  his  own  char- 
acter. He  possessed  an  exquisite  sensibility,  which  was  sometimes  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  him,  and  not  unfrequently  of  no  inconsiderable  pain.  His  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  was  exceedingly  nice,  and  with  all  his  mildness,  he  was  capable  of  deal- 
ing out  severe  reproof  to  obstinate  offenders.  An  illustration  of  this  remark  now 
occurs  to  me.  He  was  sent,  as  were  several  of  his  brethren,  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  Litchfield  County  Association,  as  a  missionary  into  Vermont,  which  was  then 
but  very  sparsely  settled,  and  in  some  parts,  by  a  population  of  rather  an  equivo- 
cal character.  Some  of  the  inhabitants, — I  think  Ethan  Allen  of  infidel  notoriety, 
was  among  them, — took  it  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  should  have  come  on  such  an 
errand,  as  if  there  was  some  implication  that  they  needed  to  be  converted  from  a 
state  of  Heathenism.  They  even  attacked  him  in  the  most  rude  and  opprobrious 
manner  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  he  replied  to  their  wanton  attack  with  digni- 
fied severity.  I  remember  that  the  closing  words  of  .his  answer,  which  certainly 
showed  an  indignant  sense  of  injury  were, — **  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan." 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  only  a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  affectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  instructive  and  animated 
preacher.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  unction  in  the  pulpit,  but  his  manner  was  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  graceful.  His  views  of  Divine  truth  were  substantially  those 
which  were  held  by  Dr.  Bellamy ;  but  his  gentle  and  urbane  manner  prevented  him 
from  ever  giving  needless  offence.  I  do  not  think  of  any  clergyman  whom  he  more 
nearly  resembled  in  his  winning  and  attractive  qualities,  than  your  venerable  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  Tou  are  aware  that  his  son,  the  late 
Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  was  not  only  distinguished  for  the  symmetry  and  consis- 
tency of  both  lus  natural  and  Christian  character,  but  was  a  model  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues  and  graces.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  father  than  by  saying 
that  the  son  inherited  his  fine  qualities. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  ROBBINS. 
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JOHN  HOOKER  * 

1753—1777. 

FROM  THE   HON.  LEWIS  STRONG. 

North AMPTOV,  Mass.,  Januarj  25, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  for  a  sketch  of  my  grandfather,  the 
Rsv.  John  Hooker,  formerly  minister  of  this  tOTrn  ;  but  with  much  lew 
guccess  than  I  could  have  wished.  Though  it  is  only  about  seventy  yeai? 
since  his  death,  I  can  find  none  here,  except  two  or  three  old  ladies,  who 
even  remember  him  ;  and  they  can  tell  me  Uttle  more  than  that  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher  and  pastor,  and  a  great  favourite  among  the  people. 

He  was  born  in  Kensington,  Conn.,  now  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Berlin, 
in  the  year  1729.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Hooker,  a  respectable  farmer  of 
that  place,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker  of  FarmingUm, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  Hi? 
early  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  town,  December  5,  1753.  He  was  married  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1755,  to  Sarah  Worthington,  a  sister  of  Colonel  John 
Worthington,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Colonel  Worthington's  house  in  Springfield  ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that,  according  to  the  etiquette  cf  thoee 
days,  the  bride  rode  from  'Springfield  to  this  place,  on  horseback,  on  a 
pillion,  behind  one  of  Mr.  Hooker's  deacons. 

Old  Mrs.  W ,  who  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  the  interim  betweea 

the  dismission  of  President  Edwards  and  the  settlement  of  his  successor, 
says  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  most  excellent  and  lovely  man,  of  the  most 
condescending,  familiar,  and  winning  manners,  and  singularly  devoted  to  the 
welfare,  and  gifted  in  the  instruction,  of  children.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
catechising  the  children  of  the  congregation, — making  use  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  in  the  meeting  house  ; — giving  out,  from  time  to  time,  qoestioiifl 
for  their  examination  at  home,  and  receiving  their  answers  with  proofs  from 
Scripture  at  his  own  house ;  thus  bringing  the  young  people  of  the  town 
into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  himself  as  their  minister.  In 
this  way,  and  by  the  interest  he  uniformly  manifested  in  their  welfare,  he 
beoame  the  object  of  their  strong  affection ;  while  the  gentleness  of  lui 
deportment,  his  sound  discretion,  and  his  instructive  discourses  in  the  pulpit, 
secured  to  him,  to  such  an  extent,  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people,  that 
ihey  were  always  satisfied  to  hear  him,  and  did  not  care  to  hear  any  body  else. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  she  represents  as  having  .been  both 
benign  and  intelligent,  and  his  person  of  about  the  medium  size, — not  very 
unlike,  I  should  judge  from  her  representation,  to  his  son,  the  late  Jndgi 
Hooker  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hooker  published  two  sermons  only^-one  at  the  ordination  of 
Thomas  Allen  at  Pittsfield,  in  1764 ;  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Bet. 
John  Hunt,  in  1775.     If  the  last  be  not  much  superior  to  his  ordinary 

•  AUen'i  Biog.  Diet.— Hollaod'f  Hist.  West.  Haas.,  n. 
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diBCoarses,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  as  easy,  and  unpretending,  and 
animated,  as  my  informant  seems  to  have  thought  it,  I  can  readily  believe 
that  his  death  must  have  been  regarded,  at  least  by  his  own  people,  as  a 
great  calamity. 

From  papers  still  in  possession  of  one  branch  of  his  family,  as  well  as 
from  the  representations  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Williams,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hooker  must  have  taken  an  unusuai  interest,  and  made  great 
proficiency,  in  the  study  of  Astronomy,  in  early  life,  and  that  he  retained 
that  interest  in  an  unusual  degree,  long  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  death,  from  the  small  pox,  was  no  doubt  preceded  and  attended  by 
circumstances  peculiarly  distressing,  not  only  to  his  wife  and  children,  but 
to  himself;  and  yet  I  have  always  understood  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  mind  was  undisturbed.  The  evening  before  bis  removal 
to  the  pest  house,  where  he  afterwards  died,  he  exclaimed,  when  alluding  in 
his  family  prayer  to  the  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  termination  of  his 
illneBS, — **  When  thou  wilt,  and  where  thou  wilt,  and  how  thou  wilt !  '*  and 
when  told  a  little  before  the  event  occurred,  that  he  had  but  a  short  time 
to  live,  he  repeated  with  great  animation  the  hymn, 

"  How  beauteous  are  their  feet,"  &c. 

The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  (and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  my  father,*  who  married  Sarah  Hooker,  one  of  his  daughters,  in 
November,  1777,)  is  as  follows : — 

"  Here  lies  the  Rev.  Join  Hooker,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  6th  of  February,  1777, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

*'  In  him  an  excellent  and  cultivated  genius,  engaging  manners,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  combined  to  form  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  and  to  render  him  exemplary 
and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

"  The  affectionate  people  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  of  his  many  amiable  and 
Christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

I  have  thus  given  you,  My  Dear  Sir,  a  very  meagre  account, — and  yet  it 
is  the  best  I  can  obtain, — of  this  excellent  man.  In  seeking  the  materials 
even  for  this,  however,  I  have  been  so  well  satisfied  of  the  peculiar  loveli- 
ness of  his  character,  that  I  can  only  regret  now  that  you  or  some  one  else, 
by  making  the  inquiries  you  have  proposed,  did  not  put  me  upon  an  investi- 
gation, yielding  me  so  much  pleasure,  forty  years  ago. 

With  great  respect,  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  and  affiectionately  yours, 

L.  STRONG. 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  above  communication  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Strong,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  the  impressions  of  the  Rev. 
I>r.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield  oonoeming  Mr.  Hooker,  as  he  communi- 
cated them  to  me  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Lathrop's  settlement  at  West 
Springfield  was  only  two  years  after  that  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Northampton, 
so  that  Dr.  L.  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  during  nearly  his  whole 
ministry.  The  amount  of  his  testimony,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was 
as  follows : — 

That  in  his  religions  views  Mr.  H.  was  substantially  a  Calvinist,  though 
differing  somewhat  in  hb  statements  of  some  of  the  Evangelical  doctrines 
from  his  predecessor,  President  Edwards ;  that,  while  he  preached  the  truth 
with  simplicity  and  directness,  he  met,  with  great  skill  and  caution,  the 

•  The  late  Gov.  Strang  of  Maanohnsetts. 
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prejudices  of  his  hearers,  and  always  aroided  ^Yiiig  needless  offenoe;  dul 
his  manner  was  earnest,  and  attractiye,  and  free  from  eyerj  thing  that  had 
the  semblance  of  affectation ;  in  short,  that  he  was,  on  the  whoie,  as  fine  a 
model  of  a  preacher  as  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He  mentioned  particulazlj 
haying  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  at  Springfield  on  the  ''  Sealing  of  the 
Spirit,"  while  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  thf 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brack, — ^which  he  did  not  remember  to  h&ve  ever 
heard  exceeded  by  any  effort  in  the  pulpit.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  proof  <ff 
his  singularly  gifted  mind  and  excellent  character,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
\'iolent  tempest  which  had  been  raging  at  Northampton  for  years,  prerious 
to  his  settlement,  it  was  then  completely  hushed  ;  and  the  contending  parties 
in  the  church  quickly  sacrificed  their  mutual  asperities  in  their  comnoa 
attachment  to  his  ministry.  In  short,  among  all  the  great  and  good  mea 
with  whom  Dr.  Lathrop  was  contemporary,  I  do  not  remember  to  han 
heard  him  speak  of  one  upon  whom  he  placed  a  higher  estimate  as  a  naao,  a 
Christian,  and  a  minister,  than  Mr.  Hooker  of  Northampton. 


-♦•- 


BLIZUR  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

1754—1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D., 

PBOrCSSOB    IK    TALK  OOLLaOB. 

Yalb  Collbob,  March  lit,  18S6. 

My  Dear  Sir :  You  requested  me,  a  little  before  my  father's  deaAh,  ta 
take  down  from  his  lips  some  brief  account  of  my  grandfather,  the  Rir. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  second  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churdi  ia 
Durham,  Conn.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  will  now  give  you  the  sabstaaee 
of  what  he  said;  adding  a  few  anecdotes,  (as  you  particularly  desired,) 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  or  the  times  in  whiek  he 
lived. 

All  who  bear  the  name  in  this  country,  however  differently  it  may  be 
spelt,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  two  brothers  John  and  WiDiaa 
Goodrich,  who  came  out  in  early  life  from  the  neighbourhood  of  GoodiM 
Castle  in  the  West  of  England,  and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  aboat 
the  year  1640.  My  grandfather  was  third  in  descent  from  William ;  aad 
was  bom  in  the  South  parish  of  Wethersfield,  now  the  town  of  Rocky  H3L 
on  the  26th  of  October,  (0.  S.)  1734.  He  was  named  after  an  unde,  CoL 
Elizur  Goodrich,  a  man  of  property  and  without  children,  who  offered  (it 
is  understood)  to  be  at  the  expense  of  giving  his  namesake  an  educaiion  al 
College, — the  first  of  the  family  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The  boy  was 
accordingly  placed  at  an  early  age  with  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of 
Wethersfield,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  American  Colonies.  Here, 
he  was  taught  the  languages  with  that  peculiar  thoroughness  whidi  eaae 
down  to  the  first  ministers  of  New  England,  from  men  who  had  been  tnuwd 
in  the  school  of  Erasmus.  He  was  made  to  spoak  Latin  from  childheed, 
much  like  a  mother  tongue  ;  and  when  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  probably  knew   it  better   as  a  medium  of  thoo^t 
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iLan  the  majority  of  our  Alumni  when  they  leave  the  institution.  This 
familiarity  went  on  increasing  throughout  life ;  most  of  his  reading,  espe- 
cially  among  Commentators,  lay  in  that  language ;  so  that  for  many  years 
during  his  seasons  of  severe  study,  he  appeared  (as  my  father  remarked)  to 
think  in  Latin  quite  as  much  as  in  English.  He  entered  College  at  a  favour- 
able time,  during  the  best  days  of  Mr.  Clap's  Presidency.  The  changes 
made  eight  years  before  in  the  course  of  study,  had  now  gone  into  full  opera- 
tion. The  physical  sciences,  especially  Astronomy,  had  gained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  through  the  recent  discoveries  of  New- 
ton ;  and  the  whole  life  of  my  grandfather  shows  the  absorbing  interest 
with  which  he  must  have  oiit>  red  into  these  pursuits,  during  his  collegiate 
course.  In  the  busiest  scenes  of  his  ministry,  he  rarely  failed  to  compute 
the  eclipses  of  each  new  year,  as  it  approached.  He  spent  much  time  in 
abstruse  mathematical  studies.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  the  heavens ; 
and  when  the  Aurora  Borealis  made  its  appearance  again  with  so  much 
splendour  in  1780,  he  drew  up  one  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  it  ever  published, 
giving  an  exact  delineation  on  paper  of  the  auroral  arch.  It  was  with  such 
habits  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  the  autumn  of  1752. 

He  now  studied  Theology  and  began  to  preach,  but  was  called  back  to  the 
Tutorship  in  1755.  This  oflice  he  held  only  a  year,  being  invited  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Durham,  Conn.,  where  ho 
was  ordained  November  24th,  1756,  and  soon  after  married  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  predecessor,  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Chaunoey.  In  your 
account  of  this  venerable  man,  mention  has  no  doubt  been  made  of  a 
remarkable  library  which  he  obtained  from  England,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  friends  there.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  books  ever 
brought  into  the  Colonies  on  private  account ;  and  had  just  been  divided 
among  his  children,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  new  pastor  the  share  which 
fell  to  his  father-in-law.  This  was  in  itself  a  very  ample  library.  As  I 
saw  it  forty  years  after,  it  completely  covered  the  walls  of  two  large  rooms 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  while  the  additions  he  had  himself  made, 
nearly  filled  an  adjoining  apartment  which  was  used  for  writing.  Here  he 
^ave  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  to  severe  study  ;  and  could  do  it  the 
more  easily,  because  his  people  expected  scarcely  any  care  or  attention 
except  on  the  Sabbath.  The  entire  parish,  with  the  few  exceptions  arising 
from  illness  or  extreme  age,  met  him  every  week,  without  fail,  in  the  house 
of  God.  Any  who  had  need,  could  see  him  alone  in  the  intervals  of  Divine 
worship  ;  and  this  was  all  they  asked  of  their  pastor,  except  in  cases  of 
very  severe  illness  or  death.  Thus,  his  whole  time  was  at  his  command ; 
and  during  these  ten  years,  he  rarely  spent  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  severe  intellectual  lahour.  One  simple  rule  gave  him  uniform  health ;  it 
was  that  of  rising  from  every  meal  with  as  much  appetite  as  when  he  sat 
down. 

A  large  part  of  his  time  was,  at  first,  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  while  at  College  ;  and 
was  accustomed  during  most  of  his  life,  to  read  at  family  prayers  directly 
from  the  original  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  giving  a  translation  of  his 
own  with  such  cotnments  as  the  case  required.  His  Hebrew  Bible  now 
lies  before  me  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steady  progress  he  made 
tbrongh  its  pages,  as  recorded  at  the  head  of  each  book  with  his  own  pen. 
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It  Beems  to  have  taken  him  about  fourteen  months,  on  an  ayerage,  to  go 
through  the  Old  Testament.  How  many  times  he  repeated  the  process,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  his  reading  of  the  word  of  God  for  devotional  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  criticism,  seems  to  have  lain,  during  his  whole  life, 
chiefly  in  the  original  tongues.  Most  of  his  labour,  however,  was  bestowed 
at  this  time  on  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  There 
were  two  physicians  in  adjoining  towns,  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  Botii 
of  them  had  an  extensive  practice  throughout  the  county ;  and  wbererer 
they  went,  were  continually  throwing  out  insinuations  against  religion ,  o* 
the  ground  of  alleged  difficulties  or  contradictions  in  the  Bible.  This  led 
him  to  study  the  passages  referred  to,  with  the  closest  attention.  He  had 
the  means  of  doing  so  on  a  broad  scale,  since  his  library  contained  Dearh 
all  the  great  commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  swk 
as  Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator,  &c.,  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  ablest 
Puritan  Divines.  The  conclusions  he  reached,  were  drawn  out  in  extended 
dissertations,  of  which  I  believe  more  than  two  hundred  were  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death.  One  of  them  on  the  passage,  *'  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarenc,'*  fills  nearly  forty  pages  in  quarto,  and  most  of  tkeoi 
were  of  half  that  size.  Some  were  apparently  intended  for  the  physieiaiie 
in  question ;  while  others  were  probably  circulated  by  the  clergy  aad 
friends  of  religion,  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Thus,  they  answered  the 
purpose  of  those  Tracts  and  shorter  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Bible,  whidi 
have  happily  been  so  much  multiplied  of  late,  for  the  maintenance  of 
revealed  truth. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  he  found  a  young  family  growing  up 
around  him,  with  no  adequate  means  for  their  support.  He  had  recexTed 
from  his  people  what  was  then  called  a  '*  settlement,"  that  is,  a  sufficieDt 
sum  of  money  to  procure  a  convenient  house  and  homestead.  But  his 
salary  was  only  $333 .  34  a  year,  with  the  use  of  a  few  acres  of  parsonage 
land.  Ho  lived  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  New  England,  aft  a 
time  when  clergymen  always  travelled  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  along 
the  road ;  and  his  house  was  every  where  known  for  its  generous  hospitaliij. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  seek  more  ample  means  of  support,  and  now 
began  to  prepare  students  for  College.  His  thorough  scholarship  made  kia 
a  highly  successful  teacher  ;  he  had  usually  from  fifteen  to  thirty  under  lui 
care  at  once ;  and  during  the  next  twenty  years,  nearly  three  hmidred 
young  men  passed  under  his  instructions.  In  this  way,  he  was  enabled  t* 
educate  his  five  sons  at  College  and  prepare  them  for  public  life ;  in  adfr 
tion  to  which,  he  left  an  estate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labours  as  a  teacher. 

His  mathematical  studies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  no  means  neglected ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  employment  as  an  instructor  led  him  to  cultivate  the* 
with  perhaps  greater  assiduity.  A  single  anecdote  will  illustrate  Ui 
absorption  of  thought  in  such  studies.  He  had  spent  a  number  of  veels 
in  the  investigation  of  some  question  in  the  mixed  mathematics,  inTolTinf 
long  fluxionary  processes,  and  had  arrived  at  conclusions,  materially  differ* 
ent  from  what  he  anticipated.  This  led  him  to  suspect  some  error ;  hat 
after  going  over  his  calculations  again  and  again,  he  was  unable  to  detect 
it.  At  length,  he  sent  his  papers  to  be  examined  by  the  President  aad 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College,  who  were  equally  unable  to  di^ 
cover  any  mistake.     One  of  them,  at  last,  forwarded  the  paper  to  Dr.  Bit* 
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tenbouse  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  also  baffled,  and  proposed  to  send  it  for 
examination  to  Dr.  Maskelyne  of  London.  I  will  give  you  the  remainder 
of  the  story  in  my  father'a,  words.  **  One  hot  afternoon  in  July,"  said  he, 
'^  I  was  raking  hay  in  the  home-lot,  behind  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed 
mnch  immersed  in  thought,  talking  earnestly  to  himself,  and  raking  the 
faster  as  he  talked.  At  last  he  stopped  short  and  broke  out, — *  Ah,  I  see 
it !  I  see  it !  There  it  is ! '  *  See  what,  father?*  *  I  see  where  the  blunder 
lay !  I  must  get  back  that  foolish  paper  from  Dr.  Rittenhousc,  before  he 
sends  it  to  England.*  He  threw  down  his  rake,  ran  into  the  house,  and 
despatched  his  letter  by  the  earliest  conveyance." 

The  first  occasion  which  drew  him  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  clergy 
of  other  States,  was  one  of  lively  interest  to  the  American  churches.  A 
plan  had  been  formed  in  England  for  sending  out  Diocesan  Bishops  to  be 
stationed  in  each  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  act  of  Parliament  or  through 
the  agency  of  the  Established  Church.  This  (whether  rightly  or  not) 
excited  much  alarm ;  and  in  1766,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phil-  * 
adelphia  invited  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  to  meet  them 
by  delegates  in  a  Convention  on  the  subject.  Annual  sessions  of  this 
body  were  held  alternately  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  down  to  1776 ; 
and  my  grandfather  was  repeatedly  sent  as  a  delegate.  *  By  order  of 
the  Convention,  he  drew  up  Reports  which  fill  nearly  one  third  of  the 
minutes,  as  published  at  a  later  day  by  Dr.  Field.  One  of  them  was  an 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Conneoticut  in  1774,  with  the  number  of 
**  dissenters,"  as  they  were  then  called,  from  the  established  order  of  our 
churches.  It  was  founded  on  actual  returns  from  every  parish,  obtained  by 
a  long  and  extended  correspondence  with  all  quarters  of  the  State.  The 
original  is  now  before  me  ;  and  I  observe  that  the  number  was  only  six  in 
the  town  of  Durhamj  out  of  a  population  of  a  thousand  and  thirty-one. 
All  of  these,  as  an  aged  inhabitant  once  told  me,  became  Tories  when  the 
war  commenced  ;  and  at  a  later  period  were  brought  into  great  danger  of 
their  lives,  by  a  supposed  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  *'  Tour  grand- 
father," he  added,  '*  interposed  in  their  behalf  with  great  earnestness  and 
with  ultimate  success  ;  and  most  of  them,  after  their  release,  called  upon 
him  with  a  request  to  be  received  back  among  his  people :  urging  him  par- 
ticularly to  accept  their  parish  dues  for  nearly  ten  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  left  his  congregation.  In  the  Convention  just  mentioned,  he 
was  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Rogers  of  New  York,  Dr. 
McWhorter  of  Newark,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  was  probably  through  their  influence,  that  he  afterwards 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College. 

It  ought  here  to  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  American  clergy,  that  the 
zeal  with  which  they  entered  into  our  revolutionary  struggle,  was  not  a  mere 
ebullition  of  feeling  caught  from  their  people,  nor  was  it  owing  to  any 
impulse  received  from  the  politicians  of  the  day.  It  was  the  result  of  dis- 
oussions  carried  on  for  some  years  by  leading  Divines  among  them,  in  their 
social  meetings  and  larger  ecclesiastical  bodies.  All  who  ever  studied  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  will  remember  the  copiousness  and  fervour  with  which  be 
argued  the  question  of  **  The  Right  of  Resistance ;"  the  exactness  with 
which  he  laid  down  the  limitations  of  that  right ;  and  the  very  guarded 
principles  on  which  alone  he  admitted  its  exercise.  This  was  a  class  of 
reMonings  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  formed  an  early  attachment 
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under  the  teachings  of  President  Clap.  He  was  thus  led,  at  a  later  i^rriod, 
to  the  study  of  such  works  as  Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature,  Grotius,  Piif- 
fendorff,  &c.;  and  one  of  his  sons  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  coo- 
flicts  of  the  Senate,  once  remarked  that  he  had  met  with  no  one  in  all  ha 
intercourse  with  public  men,  who  had  entered  more  deeply  into  the  great 
principles  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  or  could  state  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject with  more  binding  force.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  thus  conducted,  he 
carried  the  discussion  into  his  pulpit ;  and  urged  it  upon  his  people  as  a 
religious  duty^  to  lay  down  their  property  and  their  lives  in  the  confiiei. 
It  is  on  this  subject  alone  that  I  find  him  rising  into  impassioned  eloquence, 
in  the  sermons  which  he  left  behind.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  made  his  naac 
familiar  to  all  the  country  around,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  The 
Tories  having  possession  of  Long  Island,  carried  on  an  active  trade  in  Bri> 
tish  goods  with  the  small  ports  along  the  Sound,  from  New  Haven  to  tho 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  This  awakened  great  indignation  among  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  towns,  who  considered  Governor  Trumbull  (though 
very  unjustly)  as  too  remiss  in  his  efforts  to  put  down  the  trade.  At  one 
of  the  May  elections,  they  took  a  curious  mode  to  mark  their  diasatisfitf* 
tion.  Tbey  sent  up  to  Hartford  more  than  a  thousand  votes  for  the  '*  Ber. 
Elizur  Goodricli  "  to  be  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  a  singular  specimen  of 
the  quaint  humour  which  the  Puritan  race  so  often  intermingled  with  their 
gravest  concerns. 

In  1776,  he  was  elected  into  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College.  The  next 
year,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  President,  and  the  eyes  of  many  we^ 
turned  on  Dr.  Stiles ;  who  did  not  himself,  however,  expect  the  appointmeot, 
since  he  remarks  in  his  Diary,  **  I  thought  sucli  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  plurality  of  the  pastors  respecting  my  ideas  of  eecle^asti- 
cal  polity,  and  my  doctrinal  system  of  Divinity,  that  it  was  impossible  I 
should  be  elected."  Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  the  State,  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  of  modifying  these  sentiments  by  personal  intercourse ; 
in  addition  to  which,  some  of  his  warmest  supporters  were  men  who  IumI 
become  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  in  n  previous  controversy,  and  were  stOl 
considered  by  many  as  seeking  to  intiodice  dangerous  innovations  in  Theo- 
logy. Under  these  circumstances,  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  selected  Dr. 
Goodrich  as  their  candidate  ;  and  when  the  vote  was  first  taken,  the  Corpo- 
ration was  equally  divided  between  him  and  Dr.  Stiles.  At  a  subsequent 
ballot,  the  latter  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  declared  when  he 
learned  the  vote,  **  Nothing  short  of  unanimity  shall  induce  my  acceptance.*' 
It  was  now  proposed  that  he  should  meet  the  Corporation  for  a  free  intei^ 
change  of  views  ;  and  the  result  showed  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  that 
a  few  hours  of  private  conversation  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  may  do  more  t# 
make  good  men  understand  each  other,  than  years  of  diaoussion  at  a  dtstaaoe. 
Dr.  Goodrich  came  forward  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  declared  hin- 
self  fully  satisfied.  Differences  there  might  be  in  modes  of  statement,  or 
in  what  might  be  called  the  "philosophy  of  religion ;"  but  they  were  pei^ 
fectly  agreed  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He,  therefore,  wpi 
his  friends  to  unite  in  giving  a  cordial  support  to  Dr.  Stiles ;  and  the  next 
day,  accordingly,  the  Corporation  unanimously  chose  him  Professor  d 
Bcclesiastical  History,  an  office  created  apparently  on  the  instant,  as  »  mean 
of  giving  him  a  united  proof  of  their  confidence.  This  decided  his  accept 
-ance ;  and  from  that  moment,   the  two  candidates  became  friends  for  Jik. 
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Dr.  Goodrich  was  soon  after  chosen  into  a  Committee,  (since  called  the 
Prudential  Committee,)  to  which  the  concerns  of  the  College  arc  mainly 
intrusted  ;  and  speedily  became  the  most  active  member  of  the  Corporation 
in  its  business  concerns.  In  this  capacity,  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege during  the  whole  of  Dr.  Stiles'  Presidency  and  a  part  of  Dr.  Dwight's, 
were  perhaps  the  most  useful  labours  of  his  life.  The  latter  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  them,  *'No  man  living  probably  so  well  understood  the  inteiests 
of  our  University,  or  for  more  than  twenty  years  took  so  active  and  import- 
ant a  part  in  its  concerns.'* 

Some  years  ago,  I  met  with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  the  Durham 
church,  who  gave  me  a  few  of  those  **  personal  recollections"  which  you 
consider  peculiarly  desirable  in  a  sketch  like  this.  Her  countenance  lighted 
up  at  the  mention  of  her  old  pastor ;  and  she  went  on  in  stronger  terms 
than  I  had  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  family,  to  speak  of  the  veneration  in 
which  be  was  held  by  the  whole  parish.  They  knew  nothing,  she  said,  of 
his  learning  from  any  display  of  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  they  perfectly  under- 
stood his  eminent  scholarship,  and  were  proud  of  him  on  this  account. 
There  was,  however,  a  young  farmer  who  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
stady  of  Hebrew,  that  he  was  eager  to  undertake  it.  He  asked  assistance, 
which  was  freely  given  him  for  two  or  three  years  during  the  winter  season, 
till  he  was  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  for  life  with  but  little  difficulty. 
In  dwelling  on  the  character  of  her  pastor,  she  seemed  to  think  of  him  not 
merely  as  a  devout  man,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  kind  friend,  though  he 
was  all  these ;  but  chiefly  as  a  man  eminent  for  his  wisdom.  All  the 
churches  around  resorted  to  him  as  a  counsellor  in  their  disputes  and  di& 
culties.  He  was  arbiter  among  his  own  people.  He  was  the  peace-maker 
of  the  neighbourhood.  I  asked  her  if  he  had  any  thing  sportive  in  his  character, 
since  I  remembered  him  only  for  his  grave  deportment.  **  A  great  deal !" 
she  said,  **  A  great  deal !  He  rarely  came  to  our  house  without  a  lively 
flow  of  wit  or  humour."  **  It  was  so,"  she  added,  *'with  all  the  old  people 
at  that  day  ;  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  they  had  a 
remarkable  love  of  fun^  An  anecdote  was  given  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  (who  lived  in  his  family,)  as  showing  this  trait  in  connec- 
tion with  that  horror  of  Indians  which  was  felt  by  all  the  elderly  people  of 
that  time.  A  contribution  was  taken  up  one  Sunday,  for  missionary  pur- 
poses among  one  of  the  Western  tribes ;  and  in  counting  the  money,  a 
musket  hall  was  found  in  the  contribution  box.  As  the  question  went 
round,  **  What  does  it  mean  ?  who  could  have  done  it  ?"  the  old  lady  came 
forward  with  a  slight  twinkle  in  one  of  her  eyes,  *'  I  did  it,"  said  she:  "  I 
think  a  good  leaden  buUett,  is  the  only  contribution  that  should  be  sent  to 
Indians." 

Bat  I, must  hasten  to  a  close.  At  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  1797,  my 
grandfather  wished  the  New  Haven  family  to  be  with  him,  and  we  were  all 
there.  I  will  describe  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  then  (at  the  age  of 
seven  years)  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
strong  built  and  somewhat  corpulent,  with  regular  features,  a  full  and 
rounded  cheek,  a  light  copiplexion,  and  nncommonly  ruddy  for  one  of  his 
years.  He  was  bald,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  a  light  blue  eye  of  great 
keenness  wbes  ized  upon  any  one  intently. 

That  afternoon,  he  started  on  horseback  (his  usual  mode  of  travelling)  for 
a  eircuit  of  a  fortnight  among  the  College  farms  in  Litchfield  county.     On 
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Saturday,  he  arrived  a*  the  house  of  Governor  Wolcott  in  Litchfield,  whose 
youngest  daughter  was  married  to  his  oldest  son.  She  was  there,  attending 
upon  her  father,  who  was  then  somewhat  ill,  and  who  died  twelve  days  alter 
from  a  sudden  access  of  disease.  On  Sunday,  he  preached  both  parts  of 
the  day  for  the  B.ov.  Mr.  Champion,*  with  great  solemnity  and  fervour. 
Monday  morning,  he  had  an  interview  of  two  hoars  with  the  Governor. 
whose  mind  was  clouded  by  disease,  and  disturbed  on  some  points  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  which  had  given  him  more  or  less  trouble  for  many  years.  It 
was  remembered  with  interest  by  the  family,  in  view  of  the  events  which 
followed,  that  the  Governor  remarked  to  his  daughter  at  the  close,  "  This 
conversation  has  given  me  more  light  on  these  subjects,  than  I  ever  obt^ned 
before  either  from  preaching  or  from  reading.  I  feel  consoled  and  strength- 
ened." My  grandfather  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Norfolk,  where  ht 
spent  the  night ;  aud  the  next  morning,  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  of 
an  apoplectic  fit.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  family  ;  and  he 
passed  away  without  any  one's  knowing  the  exact  time,  in  the  sixty-fourtk 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  ministry. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Durham,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1797.  The  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
who  gave  the  following  character  of  the  deceased  in  addressing  the  clergy 
who  were  present: — 

"  My  beloved  brethren,  a  great  man  is  fallen  in  our  Israel  to-day;  a  man  of  db- 
tinguished  learning  and  understanding,  of  unusaal  prudence,  and  of  siugular  skill  aad 
experience  in  the  concerns  of  congregations,  churches,  and  ministers.  RecomiDendei 
by  tried  wisdom,  he  was,  as  you  well  know,  very  extensively  employed,  and  oonfidsi 
in  by  both  minister  and  people,  throughout  the  State.  By  both  were  his  useful  laboan 
acknowledged  in  composing  their  differences,  and  directing  their  interests.  To  yo«. 
to  me,  to  all  with  whom  he  was  connected,  the  loss  is  great  and  afiectin^.  In  Uk 
congregations,  in  the  churches,  and  especially  in  the  University,  of  this  State,  ererr 
weighty  concern  will  remind  us  of  his  important  services,  and  force  us  to  fi^el  wbsi  wt 
have  lost.  His  talents  were  not  only  great  and  distinguished,  bat  they  were  •bosf 
that  most  useful  kind,  which  we  call  practical.  Such  talents  are  eminently  fittad  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  for  usefulness  to  mankind.  In  whatever  he  was  called  (b 
judge  or  act,  he  made  it  his  first  business  thoroughly  to  examine  and  fully  to  under- 
stand. This  he  accomplished  by  diligent  scrutiny,  close  attention  to  both  sides  of 
disputable  points,  a  careful  investigation  of  principles,  and  a  cautious  conaideralioB  of 
consequences.  For  this  important  business  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  haiUB 
character  qualified  him  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  did  also  his  strong  powers  of  jodgtsg. 
and  his  peculiar  coolness  and  self-possession.  Not  less  important  were  his  attentwa. 
patience,  and  perseverance,  in  investigating.  In  these  most  useful  things,  he  was  A 
once  an  eminent  blessing  to  mankind,  and  a  most  profitable  example  to  us.  No 
living  probably  so  well  understood  the  interests  of  our  University,  or  for  more 
twenty  years  took  so  active  and  important  a  part  in  its  concerns.  Few  so  well 
the  interests  of  our  churches,  or  so  ably  and  so  extensively  served  them.  I  trust  ki» 
services  will  be,  by  us  at  least,  gratefully  remembered.'' 

Dr.  Goodrich  left  six  children,  all  of  whom  arc  now  deceased.  Ckaaaux§^ 
a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  who  was  employed  most  of  his  life  in  pablic  serriee, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Conneeiicit 

Elizur^  a  lawyer  at  New  Haven,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Congress,  tie 
first  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  and  Judge  of  several  C-oorts  i& 
Connecticut. 

Samuel,  who  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ridgefield,  Goon.^  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 


•JuDAH  Cbampioh  wss  gTsdiialed  at  Tals  OoHsm  in  1761 :  wsi 
ohanh  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jnly  i,  1763;  and  died  In  1810.     He  proMhed  the 
mon  in  1770,  whleh  was  pablilhed. 
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Eliku,  a  lawyer  of  extensive  practice  at  Claveraok,  N.  T.,  where  he  died 
in  middle  life. 

CharleSy  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  became  deranged  soon  after  he 
left  College,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

Catherine^  who  was  married  to  the  Bey.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  successor 
of  Dr.  Goodrich  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Durham. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  respect  to  this  church,  showing  the  longevity  of 
our  early  clergy,  that  the  ministerial  lives  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  Dr.  Goodrich 
and  Dr.  Smith  (who  is  still  living,  though  relieved  from  pastoral  duty) 
cover  the  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  ministry  was  continued  by  marriage  in  the  same 
&mily  connection,  throughout  this  whole  period ;  and  the  house  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  still  the  resort  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  standing  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Chauncey  was  erected  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 

The  following  are  the  published  works  of  Dr  Goodrich :    A  Sermon  at 

the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ro^er  Newton*  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  November 

18, 1761.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Boardmant 

at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1784.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  the 

Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1786.     An  Election  Sermon, 

delivered  at  Hartford,  1787.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 

Matthew  Noyest  at  Northford,  Conn.,  August  18,  1790. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

CHAUNCET  A.  GOODRICH. 

*Ro«BB  Nbwton  wai  born  In  Durluun,  Conn.,  May  23,  17S7;  was  pudnated  at  Yalo  Col- 
lege in  1758 ;  Btndied  Theology  under  the  dlreotion  of  the  Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich  of  his  native 
plaoe;  and  was  conBtitnted  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  in  Greeniicld  November  18, 1701.  He  received 
Chedi^greeof  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1805,  and  died  December  10, 1816,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  He  was  married  to  Abigail  Hall  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  August,  1702,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 21,  1805,  the  mother  of  eight  children.  His  eldest  son,  Ra&er,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
CoUeffe  in  1785 ;  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  Collejii^  in  ]  788 ;  and  died  while  holding  that  offiee, 
in  178tf.  Dr.  Newton  is  represented  by  his  contemporaries  as  possessing  good  natural  talents, 
M  being  a  sensible  and  edifying  preacher,  and  as  distinguished  for  his  benevolence,  candour, 
and  wisdom. 

f  BBHJA.XIN  BoARDMAX  was  a  native  of  Middletown,  Conn. ;  was  eradnated  at  Yale  College 
in  1758;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1760-61 ;  was  ordained  at  Middle  lladdam,  January  5,  1762; 
was  dismissed  in  September,  1783 ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Hartford,  May 
5, 1784;  was  dismissed  about  1789;  and  died  February  12,  1802,  aged  seventy. 

tMATTHBW  NoTKS  was  a  native  of  Lyme;  vras  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1785;  was 
eraained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Korthford,  August  18,  1790 ;  and  died  in  1830.  He  was  a 
member  ot  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1823  till  his  death. 

To]    I.  65 
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JONAS  CLARK. 

1755—1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WARE. 

Cambbidob,  August  10,  1S50. 

Bear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  note  asking  for  some  account  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Clark  of  Lexington,  I  send  you  a  few  pages  containing  all  the  facts,  1 
believe,  that  can  be  ascertained. 

Half  a  century  ago,  funeral  sermons  for  the  clergy,  and  newspapers  for 
all  others,  were  the  grand  repositories  of  facts, — in  truth,  the  only  ones  in 
respect  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  whom  it  was  thought  worth  wliik 
to  notice  at  all.  Biographical  dictionaries  as  yet  were  not.  On  the  ooet* 
sion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  sermon, was  preached  by  Mr.  Cushing/ 
of  Waltham,  but  was  not  printed,  nor  has  it  been  preserved.  More  Utdy, 
volumes  of  biography  have  appeared,  having  reference  particularly  to  tiie 
ministry,  and  in  both  Allen  and  Eliot  brief  sketches  may  be  found  of  tk 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  No  other  sounes 
of  information  are  available,  save  the  recollections  of  a  few  quiet,  elderlj 
persons  among  his  former  parishioners,  and  the  public  records  of  the  towa 

Jonas  Clark  was  born  at  Newton,  in  this  State,  December  25,  1730; 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1752 ;  was  ordained  in  Lexington,  November 
5,  1755 ;  and  died  November  15, 1805,  after  a  ministry  of  a  little  more  tka 
half  a  century.  These  are  the  principal  facts  that  mark  the  life  of  a  Net 
England  clergyman,  and  in  the  present  case  there  are  but  few  others  U 
be  added. 

Although,  however,  the  life  of  Mr.  Clark  was  marked  by  few  inoidesti  isf« 
those  common  to  every  man,  yet  he  had,  what  may  be  called  the  hippj 
fortune  to  live  in  an  eventful  era — the  era  of  our  Revolution  ;  to  witnes  Hi 
first  outbreak ;  to  watch  and  help  on  its  progress  ;  to  greet  its  snooesM 
termination ;  and,  for  many  closing  years  of  his  life,  to  observe  the  hopcU 
working  of  the  machine  which  he  had  contributed  materially  to  set  in  motioa 
His  life  was  passed  without  deviation  on  his  own  small  farm  within  the  prMBflU 
of  his  own  small  parish.  Always  at  home, — ^with  the  exception  perhi^  <t 
an  occasional  excursion  to  the  capital,  or  on  a  distant  exchange,  his  labomr" 
and  they  were  many, — were  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  parish,  tk 
homestead,  and  the  village.  It  was  not  till  trouble  arose  between  the  motkcr 
country  and  the  Colonies,  that  he,  in  some  sense  became  a  pnblio  man,  ■ 
the  preparation  of  various  documents  of  some  importance  ;  and,  not  W 

*  Jacob  Gushivo  was  %  eon  of  Job  Ciuhing,  who  wm  bora  at  Himrbam;  waf  mndukit^ 
Hanrard  College  in  1714;  waa  ordained  first  pastor  of  tha  aimroh  in  eorewsbazy,  Desenbcr^ 
1723 ;  and  died  suddenly  August  6,  1760,  ag«d  sixty -seTen.  The  son  was  a  natire  of  Sklfe^ 
bury ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748 ;  wa«  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Witt* 
ham,  November  22,  1752,  and  died  January  18,  1809,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  nceknd  W 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ftt)m  his  Alma  Mater  in  1807.  He  published  a  SenaoB  tltv 
ordination  of  Samuel  Williams  at  Bradford,  1765;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  ft<^ 
[who  was  a  native  of  Waltham;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1755;  ««■  ei**" 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Sherburne,  I^vembor  28,  1770;  and  died  October  24,  18l9y  iH 
seventy-two ;]  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1778;  a  BefW^"* 
ordination  of  Nathan  Underwood ;  [who  was  a  native  of  Lexington ;  was  graduated  at  Bin** 
College  in  1788;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harwich,  November  21t  l*''t_^ 
dismissed  April  8,  1828 ;  and  died  May  1,  1841 ;]  a  DisoourM  on  the  death  of  the  Ber.  Jei*' 
Jaokion  of  Brookline,  17tf6. 
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making  himself, — ^but  by  becoming  by  force  of  circumstances,  quite  a  leader 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  controversy. 

Setting  this  aside,  and  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term — he  sought  no  duties  or  pleasures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  peculiar 
office.  He  was  indeed  a  farmer,  and  a  most  industrious  and  hard-working 
former,  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  But  those  callings  are  rather  one  than  two, 
and  were  forced  upon  him  rather  than  sought,  as  not  one  minister  in  ten  in 
the  country  could  subsist, — provided  he  had  a  family, — without  the  addition 
of  a  farm,  its  labours,  and  profits,  to  the  parish  grant  of  a  small  salary. 
The  farm  was,  in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  his  profession.  He  was 
ordained  farmer  as  much  as  preacher.  His  salary  was  eighty  pounds,  and 
twenty  cords  of  wood.  In  the  depreciated  currency  of  those  times  the 
eighty  pounds  of  money  were  worth  hardly  so  much  as  the  twenty  cords  of 
wood. 

No  fact  of  Mr.  Clark*s  life  could  be  truer  or  more  worthy  of  record  than 
that  he  was,  as  has  been  said  already,  a  hard-working,  industrious  man. 
That  he  must  have  been  to  have  succeeded,  as  he  did,  in  either  part  of  his 
divided  profession.  As  farmer,  by  industry  and  good  management,  he  was 
enabled  to  cultivate  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and  at  last  die  in  unembarrassed 
possession  of  it.  That  was  as  much  as  many  do  in  this  world,  who  do 
nothing  else.  But  his  sermons  and  his  pastoral  labours  imposed  another 
burden  as  heavy — (much  heavier  in  its  load  of  anxieties) — as  his  other  yoke  of 
physical  labour  and  worldly  care.  The  minister  alone  knows  his  own  labours 
and  trials.  But  the  minister  of  the  present  day  can  have  but  a  feeble 
comprehension  of  the  labour  of  the  same  profession  half  a  century  ago, 
when  exchanges  were  much  more  infrequent,  and  the  length  of  a  sermon 
more  than  double ;  so  that  every  week,  four  sermons,  instead  of  two,  were 
in  fact  to  be  written,  or  prepared  for  in  some  way.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  Mr.  C.  wrote  out  the  whole  of  his  discourses  of  never  less  than  an  hour 
each.  Later,  scarcely  more  than  pretty  full  heads  were  committed  to  paper, 
the  rest  extemporized.  But  in  whatever  way  prepared  and  delivered,  the 
tadk  was  a  considerable  one,  and  enough  for  one  life  without  the  farming. 
On  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  I  find  the  number  upon  it  to  be  2179, 
which  makes  fifty-six  sermons  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Clark,  as  a  preacher,  maintained  a  high  rank  among  his  brethren ; 
and  higher  even  than  as  a  preacher  was  his  general  reputation  for  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  the  common  business  5f  life.  In  all  his  own 
neighbourhood,  none  stood  in  these  respects  higher  than  he,  or  was  more 
esteemed.  His  preaching  was  vigorous  in  the  style,  animated  in  the  manner, 
instructive  in  the  matter.  ^'His  public  discourses,"  it  is  said,  *'  consisted 
not  of  learned  discussions  on  speculative  or  metaphysical  subjects,  nor  yet 
of  dry  lectures  on  heathen  morality,  but  of  the  most  interesting  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  well  arranged  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  And  they  were 
delivered  not  in  a  formal,  heartless  manner,  but  with  uncommon  energy  and 
seal.'*  His  voice  was  powerful  and  agreeable,  and  when  excited  by  his 
subject,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  could  be  heard  distinctly  by  those  who  were  any  where 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  added  some* 
what  to  the  effect  produced  by  his  sermons,  which  was  grave  and  dignified, 
and,  almost  more  than  that,  owing,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a  full  clerical 
costume  of  gown,  cassock,  and  bands,  and  a  wig  of  immense  proportions  and 
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of  snowy  whiteness.  On  his  dress  and  appearance  generally  he  bestowed 
great  attention.  He  was  characterized  by  a  neatness  so  extreme  as  to  aerre 
as  a  perpetual  sermon  on  that  graceful  virtue  to  his  people.  He  did  not,  in 
his  whole  manner  and  conversation  preach  Whiggery  more  constantly  or 
with  more  devotion  than  the  first  mentioned  vii*tue.  They  both  woold  be 
thought  by  many  as  extra-professional,  and  perhaps  they  were  so ;  but  thej 
were  both  so  wrought  into  the  substance  and  character  of  the  man,  that  thej 
were  not  so  much  preached  in  any  sense  as  simply  exhibited,  and  then  left  to 
produce  their  own  proper  effect. 

The  preaching  of  Mr.  C.  was  characterized  by  great  length  as  well  as  bj 
more  commendable  qualities.  His  sern^ns  were  rarely  less  than  an  hoar, 
often  more.  A  sermon  preached  in  1781,  and  afterwards  printed,  covld 
hardly  have  been  delivered  in  three.  And  his  prayers  were  in  due  proportton 
to  the  sermon.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  be  was 
known  to  have  prayed  more  than  two  hours.  Often,  those  of  his  people — 
the  younger  members  of  the  flock  doubtless,  who  could  not  be  restrained  by 
a  feeling  of  devotion,  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  respect  for  the  preacher,  wonld 
escape  from  the  church  for  a  while,  and  after  a  brief  recreation  in  the  ndgk- 
bourhood,  return  to  their  places  in  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  services.  It 
had  not  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  been  a  custom  in  his  church  nor 
ebewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  read  the  Scriptures  publicly  m  a 
part  of  Divine  service.  It  had  at  that  period  been  just  introduced  at  olhor 
places.  Mr.  C.  having  received  as  a  gift  from  Governor  Hancock  a  folio 
Bible  magnificently  bound,  with  the  wish  expressed, — ^which  to  him  would 
be  law, — that  it  should  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  morning  and  evening  from 
the  pulpit,  he  took  occasion  at  the  close  of  the  services  one  day,  to  state  to 
the  congregation  what  had  occurred,  and  to  say  that,  on  the  followiof 
Sunday,  the  performance  of  the  duty  would  be  commenced.  The  prospect 
of  an  addition  to  the  present  length  of  the  services  was  an  infliction  upon  the 
spirit  of  endurance  more  than  could  be  borne — it  was  the  fatal  feaUier's 
weight  upon  the  cameFs  back ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  pastor  closed  hii 
announcement,  than  the  Deacon  in  his  place  rose  and  said  that  he  appre- 
hended that  the  proposition  which  had  just  been  made  would  by  no  means 
be  agreeable  to  the  people, — that  is,  if  it  should  have  any  effect  to  increase 
the  present  length  of  the  services.  Mr.  C.,  however  he  might  have  felt  the 
rebuke,  and  that  he  could  then  carry  his  point  only  at  the  expense  of  hit 
sermons,  with  the  greatest  good  sense  and  good  nature  instantly  rejoined  that 
he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  have  that  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Clark  would  be  ranked  mraeog 
the  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when  ojHniow 
were  strictly  scrutinized,  or  when  men  were  called  upon  as  peremptorily  as 
at  present,  or  rather  perhaps,  a  few  years  since,  to  define  their  theologiei! 
position.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that,  whatever  his  opinions  might 
be,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  hb  life  were  just  what  the  Gospel  was  designed 
to  produce — that  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term ;  shown  to  be  such,  by  a  long  and  exemplary  life,  and  a  faithfiil  pne- 
tice  of  the  virtues  he  had  preached  to  others. 

Mr.  Clark,  though  a  devoted  minister,  was,  however,  not  insenrible  to  sr 
neglectful  of  the  duties  which  he  considered  that  he  owed  to  his  conalry  is 
the  eventful  times  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  live.  He  was  a  patriot  sf 
the  most  ardent  and  decided  character.     And  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  a 
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siogolarly  happy  circumstance  that,  as  Lexington  was  to  be  the  place  where 
resistance  to  the  power  of  England  was  first  to  occur,  and  the  great  act  of 
a  declaration  of  war  first  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  the  people  in  the  blood 
to  be  there  shed,  making  the  place  forever  famous  in  history,  the  minister 
of  Lexington  should  have  been  a  man  of  the  principles,  character,  courage, 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Clark.  He  was  eminently  a  man  produced  by  the 
times, — more  than  equal  to  them  ;  rather  a  guide  and  leader.  All  his  pre- 
Yious  life,  his  preaching,  his  intercourse  and  conversation  among  his  people 
had  been  but  a  continued  and  most  effectual  preparation  for  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  his  people  on  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  April.  The  militia  on 
the  Common,  that  morning,  were  the  same  who  filled  i*ne  pews  of  the  meet- 
ing house  on  the  Sunday  morning  before,  and  the  same  who  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  forenoon  and  throughout  the  day. 
They  were  only  carrying  the  preaching  of  many  previous  years  into  prac- 
tice. 

It  would  not  be  beyond'the  truth  to  assert  that  there  was  no  person  at 
that  time  and  in  that  vicinity, — not  only  no  clergyman  but  no  other  person 
of  whatever  calling  or  profession,  who  took  a  firmer  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  or  was  more  ready  to  perform  the  duties  and  endure  the 
sacrifices  of  a  patriot,  than  the  minister  of  Lexington.  He  was  considered 
moreover  not  only  as  a  person  of  great  ardour  of  temperament  as  a  politi- 
*  eian, — the  first  to  move  himself  and  set  others  in  motion  on  great  emergen- 
cies, but  also  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  whose  judgment  was  one  more 
than  others  to  be  respected  and  relied  upon.  No  one  than  he  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  question  as  between  the  Colonies  and  England ;  nor 
were  there  any  who  earlier  than  he,  or  with  more  talent,  at  the  town  meet- 
ings, and  at  other  places  and  times,  argued  the  great  topics  on  which  differ- 
ences had  arisen,  and  then  through  the  Representatives  of  the  town  presented 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived,  in  papers  which 
he  had  prepared,  to  the  General  Court  at  their  various  sessions. 

Papers  of  instructions  of  this  character  to  the  Representatives  of  Lex- 
ington are  in  existence,  running  from  1762  to  1776;  and  were  in  each 
instance  drawn  up  by  him ;  and  no  one  can  read  them,  as  they  stand 
engrossed  on  the  Town  Records,  without  respect  for  the  talent  they  exhibit, 
and  admiration  of  the  free  and  manly  spirit,  yet  at  the  same  time  calm  and 
respectful,  in  which  they  are  conceived.  Mr.  Everett  says, — **  Although 
the  part  taken  by  Lexington  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  course  pursued 
by  many  other  towns  in  the  Province,  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the 
remark  that  the  document — [just  referred  to] — and  in  which  the  principles 
and  opinions  of  the  town  are  embodied,  have  few  equals  and  no  superiors 
among  the  productions  of  that  class.  They  are  well  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  [his]  pen,  who,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  exercised  a  well  deserved  ascendancy  in  the  public  con- 
cerns of  the  Town."  "Mr.  Clark,"  adds  Mr.  Everett,  *•  was  of  a  class  of 
citizens  who  rendered  services  second  to  no  others  in  enlightening  and  ani- 
mating the  popular  mind  on  the  great  question  at  issue — I  mean  the  patri- 
otic clergy  of  New  England." 

But  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  long  before  a  single  document  had  been 
formally  prepared,  Mr.  Clark  had  many  a  time  and  for  many  a  year  in  his 
sermons, — (the  political  pamphlets  of  New  England,)  presented  to  his  pee* 
pie  the  principles  of  the  policy  by  which  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  managed 
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by  the  Grown  or  otherwise  govern  themaalves.  His  disoouises  hare  b«&  ii 
a  few  instances  been  preserved ;  but  enough  have  been  to  make  it  plaia, 
what,  on  a  thousand  occasions  long  before  even  the  passage  of  the  Stanf 
Act,  would  have  been  the  strain  of  his  thought  and  his  speech.  So  lkai» 
when  the  struggle  actually  commenced,  the  people  were  ready  for  ii, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  duty  of  resistance  ww 
founded,  and  prepared  to  discharge  the  duty  at  every  hazard.  No  popuiap 
tion  within  the  compass  of  the  Colonies  were  better  prepared  for  the  evcato 
of  the  19th  of  April,  than  the  people  of  Lexington ;  no  people  to  who* 
the  events  of  that  day  could  more  safely  have  been  entrusted ;  none  mon 
worthy  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  their  lot;  or  who  better  deserved  the 
honours  which  have  followed  the  faithful  performance  of  them.  No  nn^ 
individual  probably  did  so  much  to  educate  the  people  up  to  that  point  «f 
intelligence,  firmness,  and  courage,  as  their  honoured  and  belovf^i  paator. 

His  hospitality  ought  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  account  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  minister  of  Lexington.  This  he  considered  a  dntj ; 
but  it  was  in  his  case  a  duty  which  it  was  always  his  highest  pleasure  to 
perform.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  with  his  small  means  and  hii 
own  large  family,  he  could  at  the  same  time  entertain  the  numerous  r«l»> 
tives,  friends,  and  strangers  who  resorted  to  the  parsonage.  But  it  is  the 
will,  not  the  wealth,  that  makes  the  hospitable  man.  His  doors  were 
always  wide  open  ;  none  knocked  who  were  not  received  and  welcomed. 
But  especially  was  there  always  room  for  his  brethren  of  his  own  profeasion, 
as,  in  their  journeyings  to  and  fro,  they  made  his  house — the  custom  of  thai 
day — their  inn.  Among  other  visitors  at  the  period  of  the  BevoluUon  and 
before  it,  was  frequently  John  Hancock,  afterward  the  Grovemor,  who,  as  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  often  a  member  of  the  family  circle.  Mutually 
beneficial  must  have  been  the  intercourse  between  two  persons  who  sympa- 
thised so  deeply  on  so  many  interesting  points.  Which  was  the  principal 
giver,  and  which  the  principal  receiver,  on  those  occasions,  it  were  firoitlea 
to  enquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  was  the  utmost  harmoay 
between  them,  and  that  their  intercourse  served  to  deepen  and  strengthen  their 
attachment  to  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart.  While  under  proscriptioo, 
both  Samuel  Adams  and  Mr.  Hancock  were  visitors  of  Mr.  Clark ;  but 
were  obliged  in  haste  to  abandon  their  place  of  refuge  on  the  momiDg  of 
the  19th.  It  was  a  heavy  day  to  the  pastor,  who,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
British,  visiting  the  grounds  directly  under  the  windows  of  his  church, 
found  eight  of  his  beloved  parishioners  lying  dead,  and  many  others  wounded. 
Of  the  transactions  of  that  morning  and  day,  he  drew  up  a  narrative,  the 
manuscript  of  which  lies  before  me,  and  the  main  facts  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  usual  histories  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark's  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  the  following : — A  Ser- 
mon at  Athol,  Mass.,  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Estabrook^*  1787.  A 
Sermon  at  Sudbury  at  the,  ordination  of  Josiah  Bridge,!  1761.     A  Sennoa 

'  *  JoSBPH  EsTABROOK  w&s  born  at  Lexington,  Mardh  4,  1759;  was  gndnated  mt  Hartaid 
OaUege  in  1782;  waa  ordainad  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  at  Atbol,  Nor.  21,  1787;  and  died  A^ 
18,  1830,  aged  seventy-one.  He  published  a  Disoonne  at  the  fVineral  of  the  Rer.  Jeaaph  Li»- 
[who  was  born  at  Concord,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnreh  In  Royalatoo,  (kL  1^ 
U68;  and  died  Feb.  16, 1819,  amd  seTenty-seTen.] 

t  Josiah  Bbidob  was  bom  at  Xexington,  Deo.  A,  1739;  was  grM"*V*d  at  Haraid  CoDtf* 
a  1758 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  at  SadlraxT,  Kor.  4, 1761;  and  died  Jvas  SS,  IW, 
acad  siztj-two.    Ha  published  the  Elaetion  Seimon,  1189. 
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at  Lezmgioii  to  commemorate  the  ocmimencement  of  hostilttiee,  Ac.,  1776. 
Election  Sermon,  1781. 

The  later  years  uf  his  life  were  passed  in  almost  anintermpted  health, 
and  in  the  steady  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  his  days 
were,  in  1805,  suddenly  closed  hy  the  occurrence  of  a  dropsy.  But  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  able  to  visit  the  families  of  his 
parish. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Clark  consisted  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  but 
four  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  oldest  child,  a  son,  died  in 
infancy.  None  of  the  sons  embraced  the  profession  of  the  father,  bot 
became  men  of  business.  Of  the  daughters,  four  were  married  and  all  to 
clergymen,  via :  to  Mr.  Green*  of  Berwick,  Me, ;  Dr.  Fiske  t  of  West  C«nfe> 
bridge ;  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York ;  and  Dr. 
Ware,  Hollis  Professor  in  the  University  in  Cambridge. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  WARE. 


•0*- 


SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D.  (Second).,} 

1755—1811. 

Sahitsl  Hopkins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Wes^ 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  father  was  the  son  of  John  Hopkins  of  Waterbury, 
Conn., — a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  who  died  there,  November  4,  1732. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  West  Springfield,  June  1,  1720 ;  and  died  suddenly  in  October, 
1755,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  June  28,  1727, 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  East  Windsor.  They 
had  four  children — one  daughter,  Harmahy  who  was  married  to  the  Hon. 
John  Worthington  of  Springfield ;  and  one  son,  who  forms  the  main  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  published  **  Historical  memoirs  relating  to  the  Housa- 
tounoc  Indians ;  or  an  account  of  the  methods  used  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  that  heathenish  tribe  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  with  the  character  of  that  worthy  missionary,  and  an  address  to 

*  BsHJAMiif  Grbkk  was  born  at  Waltham,  Mus.,  May  5, 1764;  waa  graduated  at  Hairaid 
College  in  17S4;  wafli>Tdained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Medway,  Jane  25,  1788;  was  dismined 
Feb.  28,  1793;  afterwards  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Berwick,  Me. ;  where  he  died,  Ootober« 
ld37.    He  wa«  Judge  of  one  of  the  Coarts  of  the  State. 

t  Thaddbus  Fiske  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abinil  Fiske,  and  waa  bom  at  Westony 
Mass.,  Jane  22,  1762.  He  was  fitted  for  CoUe^  by  the  Rev.  Samael  Woodward,  the  ministet 
of  his  native  place,  was  admitted  a  student  of  Hanrard  College  In  1781,  and  was  graduated  in 
1786.  He  then  taught  a  school  for  a  short  time  at  Lexin|^n,  after  which  he  retained  to  Gam- 
bridge,  as  a  theologusal  student,  availing  himself  of  the  instmction  of  Dr.  Wisglesworth,  iben 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  bv  the  Cambriage  AssociatioD 
OB  the  8th  of  August,  1786 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Cambridge,  (then 
oalled  Menotomy,)  on  the  ^  of  April,  1788 ;  the  sermon  being  preached  by  his  relative,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Fiske  of  Brooklieid.  Here  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  bis  office  till  April  23,  1828,  when  he  resitfied  his  pastoral  charge.  He  died  x^ov.  14,  1855, 
ml  thai  time  the  oldest  eraduAte  of  Harvai^  College.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  nf 
Overseen  in  that  institution  In  1788,  and  held  the  (rfnoe  forty  years.  In  1821,  he  received  ti.e 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  CoUege.  He  published  a  Thanks|riving  Discouroe.  1705:  a 
DieeouiM  on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  18C9 ;  and  a  Sermcn  at  tie  cli>n  « f 
bis  mioistnr,  1828. 

X  M88.  Rom  his  gmadfon,  the  Rev.  8.  H.  Riddel>  and  fitom  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge. 
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the  people  of  this  country,"  &c.,  1753.  I  have  read  Mr.  Hopkins* 
as  well  as  a  number  of  his  manuscript  sermons  ;  and  have  conversed  witli 
several  persons  whose  early  years  were  spent  under  his  ministry  ;  and  from 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  conclude  that  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment ;  of  fine  moral  qualities ;  an  evangelical  and 
instructive,  but  not  very  popular,  preacher ;  a  faithful  pastor ;  and  held  in 
high  estimation  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  the  commnnxtj  at 
large. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  the  son,  was  bom  at  West  Spingfield,  October  31, 1729. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749  ;  and  was  a  Tutor  there  from 
1751  to  1754.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hadlcy,  Mass.,  in 
February,  1755,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams.*  He  was 
ried  in  February,  1756,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  the  widow  of  his  predi 
Bor, — who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Porter  of  Hadley.  She  had 
five  children  by  her  first  marriage,  and  nine  by  her  second.  These  all  lived  lo 
adult  age,  and  most  of  them  to  advanced  life ;  the  average  age  of  the  wbok 
fourteen  being  sixty-one  years  and  nearly  six  months. 

Of  the  children  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage,  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated by  himself,  one  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  D.  D.,  and  one  son,  Nekemiah  Williams^  was  a  highly  respedar 
ble  clergyman.  He  was  born  February  24,  1749 ;  was  graduated  at  Hai^ 
vard  College  in  1769 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brimfield, 
Ma.ss.,  February  9,  1775;  and  died  November  26,  1798,  aged  forty-seven. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his  death.  Of  his 
own  children,  the  eldest,  a  son  bearing  his  own  name,  was  graduated  at  Tak 
College  in  1777,  became  a  physician  of  much  promise,  but  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Four  of  the  daughters  were  the  wives  of  the  followiBg 
clergymen — the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of 
Worcester;  the  Rev.  William  Riddel t  of  Bristol,  Me.;  and  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Worcester  of  Peaoham,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  February  5, 1774.  Nearly  three  years  after  her  death, 
he  formed  a  second  connection — most  happy  for  himself  and  his  numerous 
family,  many  of  whom  were  young — ^with  Margaret  Stoddard  of  Boston. 
He  had  no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  He  became  a  second  time  a 
widower  in  October,  1796,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1802. 

. 

•  Chbstbr  Williams  wm  »  aon  of  the  Rer.  Ebeneter  Wmianu  of  Pomfivty  Conn. ;  n 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735;  was  a  Tator  there  from  1738  to  1740;  ma  ordaintA 
of  the  oharch  in  Hadley  in  the  latter  part  of  1740  or  the  early  part  of  1741 ;  and 
13,  1753,  aced  thirty-six.    He  was  a  member,  and  the  seribe,  of  the  Keelesiafftkal 
dismissed  Jonathan  Edwards  from  his  pastorate  in  Northampton. 

t  William  Riddml  was  born  in  Goleraine,  Mass.,  Febniary  4,  1708;  wasgmdBa 
month  College  in  1793;  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetfoid,  Tl.; 
was  lioensed  to  preach  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  January  1794;  afterwards  spent  aoreral  noatksla 
studying  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chufoh  in  Bristol,  Me.,  ia  Auftusi. 
1796,  and  was  dismissed  in  1804;  spent  about  one  year  as  a  missionary  in  New  Toifc;  was  a 
stated  supply  to  the  church  in  Townsend,  Vt.,  from  1 808  to  1810 ;  occupied  a  farm  in  GUI  tnm  1S19 
to  1815,  preaching  occasionally :  was  installed  in  Whittingham,  Vt.,  ^ptember27,  1815,  and  ws 
dismissed  in  August,  1817 ;  resided  in  Bemardston  fVom  1817  to  1819;  then  in  Hadley  ^ 


then  in  Bemardston  about  twelve  years ;  and  afterwards  chiefly  in  Sonth  Deerfield  tifl  hia  mmk, 
which  occurred  October  24,  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  son,  Samuel  Hopkkftt  wis 
was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1823,  entered  the  ministry,  and  Is  at  pcwent  (1866)  «m  sT 
tha  editors  of  the  Puritan  Recorder. 
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Br.  Hopkins  continued  to  preaeli  till  February,  1809,  wben  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  which  materially  impaired  his  mental  faculties,  and  rendered 
him  inadequate  to  any  further  public  service.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1810, 
Mr.  (now  the  Kev.  Dr.)  John  Woodbridge  was  ordained  as  his  colleague; 
though  the  whole  pastoral  charge  was,  from  the  commencement  of  Mr.  W.'s 
ministry,  devolved  upon  him.  Dr.  Hopkins  died  in  great  peace  on  the 
Sth  of  March,  1811.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  of  Hatfield,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Hopkins  published  two  Discourses,  entitled  "  Infants  of  believers 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,'*  in  a  volume  of  **  Sermons  on  various 
important  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,"  1799;  and  a 
Half-century  Sermon,  1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PARSONS  COOK,  D.  D. 

Lynn,  October,  29»  1854. 

Dear  Sir :  I  must  make  a  somewhat  meagre  reply  to  your  request  for  some 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Hadley.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  have  collected  in  my  own  memory  many  resources  for  such  a  per- 
formance. Nor  are  my  traditionary  resources  very  abundant.  My  parents  were 
both  natives  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  the  sole  minister.  They  were  baptized 
by  him»  as  I  myself  also  was.  He  was  the  first  minister  that  I  ever  saw,  to 
recognise  as  one  of  an  order  of  beings  distinct  from  men.  For  so  in  truth  I 
regarded  him,  as  I  saw  his  great  white  wig,  composed  of  large  rolls  of  hair,  so 
evidently  not  human,  ascend  the  pulpit ;  or  as  I  contemplated  him  with  awe, 
while  passing  the  streets  with  a  large  cocked  hat,  and  otherwise  dressed  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Remarkable  as  he  was  for  facetiousness  among  his 
friends,  he  was  never  otherwise  than  dignified.  And  as  he  walked  abroad,  he 
carried  with  him  such  an  amount  of  gravity  and  dignity  as  inspired  with  rever- 
ence all  puerile  spectators,  to  say  the  least.  The  children  just  let  loose  from 
school,  when  he  was  passing,  checked  in  mid-volley  the  explosion  of  their  mirth, 
held  their  breath,  formed  a  line,  and  took  off  their  hats  for  their  customary  token 
of  reverence, — not  to  say  worship.  And  when  he  actually  entered  the  school  to 
hear  the  children  say  the  catechism,  it  was  perfectly  awful!  The  trepidation  of 
those  days  I  think  has  passed  away;  but  the  memory  of  it  has  not. 

Of  his  preaching  I  remember  nothing  but  what  struck  the  eye.  My  mind's 
eye  retains  his  picture,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  dressed  in  the  clerical  costume 
of  that  day,  which,  to  my  childish  fiincy,  seemed  about  midway  between  that  of 
a  man  and  a  woman,  as  his  person  seemed  half  human  and  half  divine.  His 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  entirely  without  action;  his  reading  of  his  sermons  was 
slow  and  drawling.  His  hearers  had  occasion  to  be  something  more  than  passive 
receivers.  It  needed  laborious  attention  to  draw  from  him  what  he  produced. 
His  mind  was  remarkable  for  sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  A  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  after  hearing  him  preach,  remarked  that  he  would  make  a  good 
Judge.  His  style  of  writing  was  careless  and  unfinished,  though  it  was  not  for 
want  of  scholarship.  His  cousin,  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  is  said  by  his  biogra- 
pher to  have  had  in  the  pulpit  a  manner  "  peculiarly  unattractive."  But  when 
he  preached  in  Hadley,  the  people  regarded  him  as  quite  animated,  in  comparison 
with  their  own  Dr.  Hopkins. 

In  his  Theology  he  was  Calvinistic.  But  his  Calvinism  was  of  a  type  which 
stood  opposed  to  Hopkinsianism, — ^which  was  much  debated  in  his  day.  And  he 
held  the  Stoddardean  view  of  Church  ordinances.  Though  he  was  a  nephew  of 
President  Edwards,  he  was  opposed  to  some  points  in  his  Theology,  and  especially 
to  his  principle  of  admitting  none  to  the  church  but  those  that  professed  regen- 
eration.   He  held  views  of  the  means  of  grace  different  flrom  those  which  now 
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obtain  among  GalTinists.  IIo  held,  in  genval  aooordanoe  with  those  who 
that  conyersion  can  be  secured  by  the  sinner's  use  of  the  means,  and  that  tht 
means  of  grace  are  properly  the  sinner's  means  to  an  end,  and  not  simply 
God's  means  used  with  the  sinner.  He  placed  among  the  sinner's  means  of 
▼ersion  his  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  felt  it  to  be  bis  doty  to 
all  persons  whose  lives  were  not  immoral,  to  connect  themselyes  with  the  cbiuch- 

I  was  informed  by  a  minister  now  deceased,  who  joined  the  Association  befim 
the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  that,  in  one  meeting  of  the  Assodstaon,  the 
question  went  round  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  sereral  churches.  WhsB 
the  question  came  to  him,  he  said  the  state  of  religion  in  Hadley  was  distrc^ 
ingly  low; — that,  on  the  day  before,  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  to  persuade  the  young  married  people  to 
join  the  church,  and  he  could  not  induce  one  of  them  to  do  it.  That  was  lus 
proof  of  the  low  state  of  religion.  It  is  among  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
that  it  was  at  so  late  a  period  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Lord's  Sapper  was, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  a  ''  conyerting  ordinance."  For  my  own  parents  had 
joined  the  church  under  that  regimen,  and  were  hopefully  oonyerted  afterwardB. 
The  Half-way  Covenant  was  not  in  yogne  under  his  ministry,  though  it  was, 
even  some  years  later,  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  I  remember  a  peeoh- 
arity  of  form  in  the  covenant  used  in  his  church.  It  had  a  rare  tenderness  for 
impenitent  consciences,  not  to  make  them  promise  too  much.  It  said*  as  I 
quote  from  memory, — "  You  promise  to  endeavour,  and  hope  to  be  •ffffiirtr*  hf 
Divine  grace,"  to  do*  so  and  so.  Among  a  people  so  conservative  as  was  that,  it 
was  not  easy  to  change  such  an  instrument.  On  my  admission  to  thechoreh  ive 
years  after  his  death,  that  covenant  was  in  use,  and  I  know  not  bat  that  it 
now  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  not  in  use  under  his  ministry. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  it.  As  unconverted  men  found  admissi<m  to 
communion,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  church  hal^-way ,  to 
the  baptism  of  children.  An  actual  occurrence  in  a  neighbouring  parish  ilhistia* 
ted  the  inutility  of  such  a  distinction,  held  in  such  churches.  A  man  of 
thoughtless  and  worldly  habit  came  to  the  minister  for  admission  to  the 
The  minister  asked  him  if  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Half-way  Covonaot  now, 
and  to  full  communion  afterwards.  He  replied,  *'  Well,  I  guess  I  won't 
one  fuss  about  it."  Before  the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  there 
the  people  a  great  change  of  principle  touching  this  matter.  About  the  year  18M, 
there  was  a  very  general  revival  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  converted.  But  their  conversion  generally  dispossessed  their  Binds 
of  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  "  converting  ordinance.** 

From  what  I  have  said  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was  las  is 
doctrine  or  discipline.  He  held  the  main  body  of  Calvinistic  Divinity,  and  he 
was  not  wont  to  hold  back  from  his  people  any  doctrine  which  he  himself  reoened. 
I  have  seen  some  of  his  sermons  in  which  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  ozhibilad 
with  all  fidelity.  Few  men,  I  believe,  have  been  more  fkithiul  to  their 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

One  fact  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  change  the  sentiments  of  his 
against  some  of  his  peculiarities,  was  the  frequent  preaching  of  his 
in  his  pulpit.    Though  he  was  specially  averse  to  Hopkinsianism,  he  had 
especially  married  to  it.    Dr.  Emmons  married  his  step-daughter.  Dr.  At 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Riddel, — all  Hopkinsian  preachers, 
daughters  of  his.    It  does  not  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Hopkins 
Hopkinsianism,  to  have  five  sons-in-law,  and  such  sons-in-law,  to  supply  his 
of  service  in  the  preaching  of  it.     These  were  fluently  visiting  him, 
preaching  in  his  pulpit.    And  before  the  unprassion  produeed  by  one 
MSBon  had  passed  away  firom  the  minds  of  the  people,  another  wo«ld 
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nma  tbfln  vts  kept  n^  m  oonstant  agitation  about  it.  Toaag  as  I  was,  I 
distiiictlj  recollect  conyersationa  and  disputes  about  what  was  called  the 
**  doctrine  of  Election,"  which  was  the  common  phrase  for  the  Hopkinsian  pecu- 
liarities,— and  these  disputes  originating  in  the  sermons  of  those  ministers.  Dr. 
Hopkins  did  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  Election,  and  if  he  preached  it  less  than 
some  others,  he  had  less  occasion  for  doing  it  in  person,  haying  done  it  so  much 
bj4>roxy  that  his  people  did  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  yiews  were  maintained  in  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  younger  Edwards,  which  I  learn  is  still  extant.  Nor  was  his  correspond- 
eooe  with  his  cousin  wholly  controyersial.  Tradition  has  it  that,  after  Dr. 
Chauncey's  book  on  Uniyersalism  was  published,  it  was  read  to  some  extent,  by 
the  people  in  Hadley ,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  preached  a  series  of  sermons  as  an  antidote. 
These  he  transcribed  for  the  use  of  Edwards  in  the  way  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
while  preparing  his  work  against  Ghauncey. 

In  Dr.  Hopkins'  day%  the  whole  town  formed  but  one  congregation.  No  other 
•ect  had  gained  a  foothold  in  it.  And  though  there  are  now  three  congregations, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  denomination.  In  his  day,  it  was  a  great  point  of 
interest  to  keep  out  other  sects.  And  no  small  part  of  the  minister's  duty  was  to 
WAtch  against  interlopers.  He  had  a  rare  sagacity  in  this  matter.  It  is  among 
my  early  recollections  that  there  were  two  or  three  Baptist  families  in  the  place, 
who  were  wont  to  ioyite  in  Baptist  ministers  to  preach  in  priyate  houses,  and 
emll  in  the  neighbourhood  to  hear.  This  put  in  requisition  the  Doctor's  wisdom, 
which  was  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  I  recollect  the  singular  potency  of 
one  argument  which  the  people  took  from  him.  It  was  that  the  close  communion 
Baptists  denied  ours  to  be  a  church  of  Christ,  and  that  was  regarded  as  so 
preposterous  and  so  offensiye  as  not  to  be  thought  of.  This,  for  the  popular 
mind,  then  and  there,  was  all-sufficient.  In  his  sermon,  preached  at  the  close 
of  a  half-oentury  of  his  ministry,  he  said,  "  Respecting  causing  diyisions — ^in  the 
words  of  an  Apostle,  I  beseech  yon.  Brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  diyisions, 
Ac.  Those  commonly  called  Baptists  among  us  haye  no  pretence  of  any  sufficient 
ground  for  separation  from  our  churches,  saye  such  of  them  as  hold  that  we  are 
not  churches  of  Christ,  because  baptized  in  infancy,  and  that,  therefore  they 
cannot  partake  with  us  at  the  Lord's  table.  Such  of  them  as  allow  us  to  be 
<diarches  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  our  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and  can  par- 
take with  us,  these  haye  no  occasion  for  a  separation  from  our  churches.  For  we 
are  ready  to  baptize  them  at  the  age,  and  in  the  mode,  they  think  proper,  and 
when  baptised,  to  receiye  them  to  our  communion." 

His  character  was  not  without  magnanimity.  At  the  time  when  ago  had  rend- 
ered him  so  infirm  that  it  became  needful  for  liis  people  to  settle  a  colleague,  and 
candidates  were  heard  in  reference  to  such  a  settlement,  he  stood  aboye  all  jealousy 
of  being  eclipsed  by  his  successor.  At  that  time,  the  Rey.  Dan  Huntington, 
recently  dismissed  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  made  it  his  home  in  Hadley,  with  his 
&ther-in-law,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.  He  was  enjoying  a  splendid  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  but  for  a  jealousy  of  family  influence,  the  people  would  haye  called 
him  unanimously  to  be  their  pastor.  While  this  matter  was  in  agitation,  Dr. 
Hopkins  expressed  great  interest  to  secure  his  settlement ;  and  eyen  said  that  he 
would  be  wflling  to  bear  his  shoes  if  he  could  see  him  settled  there.  He  had  such 
a  stioi^  conyiction  that  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by  it,  that 
be  would  make  any  sacrifices  to  secure  it. 

Dr.  Hq>kins'  social  qualities  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  wit  and  pleasantly 
were  abundant,  yet  always  tempered  with  prudence.  He  was  an  attractiye  com- 
panion for  persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  grades,  and  especially  for  young  men.  He 
would  not  unfrequently  inrite  to  dinner  parties  young  students  and  others,  and  of 
such  parties  he  was  himself  the  centre  and  life.  His  anecdotes  and  sallies  of  wit 
on  such  oocaaiona  were  ezhauatless.    Bnt  his  oonTBnation>  howeyer  fiuaetaous,  waa 
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cftrefiilly  guarded  as  to  its  religious  tendency.  He  thnlft  aooomplished  modi  good 
without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  design  to  do  it.  He  was  eren  remarkable  ftr 
his  talent  at  conveying  reproofe,  when  needed,  in  a  way  not  to  give  offenoe  and  to 
secure  the  best  effect. 

He  loyed  a  timely  joke,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  the  laugh  was  with  lum 
or  at  him.  He  would  preserve  and  repeat  the  jokes  made  at  his  expense  with  as 
much  zest  as  if  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  wit.  He  used  to  tell  soch^ 
this.  On  visiting  an  invalid,  he  said  to  him, — ''  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  ha;we 
been  able  to  attend  meeting — would  you  not  like  to  have  the  neighbours  called  in, 
and  have  me  preach  a  lecture  at  your  house  ?  "  The  invalid  replied, — '*  I  shoidd 
like  it  much;  for  I  have  not  been  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  get  any  sleep,  and  I 
firom  much  experience  that  your  preaching  will  give  me  essential  aid  in 
respect." 

He  used  to  tell  a  similar  compliment  which  he  received  from  Gov.  Strong.  When 
on  an  exchange  at  Northampton,  he  dined  with  the  Governor,  and  Mrs.  S.  offend 
him  at  dinner  some  pudding  which  he  declined,  saying  that  pudding  b^re  prencfa- 
ing  made  him  dull.  Gov.  S.  instantly  replied, — '^  Did  you  not  eat  padding  fcr 
breakfast.  Sir  ? " 

By  stipulation  with  his  people,  he  was  to  receive  annually  so  many  cords  of  good 
hard  wood.  On  one  occasion,  a  parishioner  brought  a  load,  about  which  be  raised 
a  question  if  there  were  not  some  soft  wood  in  the  load.  To  which  the  other 
replied, — "  And  do  we  not  sometimes  have  soft  preaching  ? " 

He  would  not  have  received  such  missiles,  if  he  had  not  been  himadf  expert  ia 
throwing  them.  A  friend  in  the  ministry  had  had  his  house  burnt,  with  Uielosi 
of  all  its  contents.  Coming  to  Dr.  Hopkins  for  sympathy,  he  was  describing  \m 
loss,  and  wound  up  by  saying  there  was  one  loss  which  he  felt  to  be  irreparable; 
that  was  the  loss  of  all  his  manuscript  sermons.  ''  No,  it  is  not  irreparable,'* 
said  Dr.  H.  "  How  so  ? "  asked  the  other.  Dr.  H.  rejoined,  '*  I  will  give  yon 
one  of  mine." 

A  pleasant  anecdote  has  been  preserved  relating  to  his  first  interview  with  Us 
second  wife,  who  was  of  the  Stoddard  family,  residing  in  Boston.  By  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  had  been  left  with  the  care  of  fourteen  children — ^nine  of 
were  his  own,  and  five  those  of  his  wife  by  a  former  husband.  The  lady  in 
tion  having  been  recommended  to  him,  as  an  eminently  suitable  person, — ^he 
a  journey  to  Boston  to  see  her.  He  called  at  her  residence,  sent  in  his  reqnest  to 
see  her,  and  declined  entering  the  parlour  until  he  could  learn  whether  she  wooU 
entertain  his  proposition.  On  her  appearance,  he  introduced  himsdf  by  taJli!^ 
who  he  was,  the  circumstances  of  his  family  and  the  object  of  his  v^at,  and 
requested  to  know  something  of  her  mind  before  his  going  in,  as  it  might  be 
to  render  it  not  worth  the  while  for  him  to  go  in  at  all.  Her  prompt  bat 
reply  was,  that  she  had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  on  three  points — one  was,  not 
to  go  into  the  country, — another,  not  to  marry  a  clergyman, — and  another,  not  to 
marry  a  widower  with  children.  **  Well,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  as  these  oonditioM 
all  belong  to  my  case,  I  think  I  will  go  in."  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  ia 
this  lady  one  of  the  best  wives  that  a  country  minister  ever  found,  and  his  Iba^ 
teen  children  a  step-mother,  between  whom  and  their  own  mother  they  oonU 
scarcely  perceive  a  difference  in  the  affectionate  regards. 

He  was  once  severely  visited  in  the  burning  of  his  house.  The  flames  iriiwifaJ 
in  the  night  while  the  family  were  asleep,  and  so  rapid  was  the  work  of  tlie  fin 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  that  he  succeeded  in  sarii^  aB  hii 
children.  While,  amid  the  consternation  of  the  scene,  he  bore  away  frtnn  tk» 
flames  the  last  of  his  rescued  children,  he  turned  and  addressed  the  fire,  as  a  Unt^ 
agent,  saying, — "  Now  bum  and  welcome." 

For  more  than  two  years  befbre  his  death,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  palsy,  and 
his  intellectual  powers  sympathised  in  the  weakneaa  of  his  body.    But  thM  Ui 
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Christian  graces  became  even  more  prominent.  While  he  was  thus  sinking  into 
his  grave  by  gradual  slides,  some  one  told  him  that  the  Worcester  edition  of 
Edwards'  works  was  out  of  press.  He  replied  that  he  should  give  it  a  thorough 
perusal, — thus  giving  at  once  proof  of  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  and  of  his  utter 
nnoonsciousness  of  it.  His  mind  gradually  failed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  one 
time,  he  enquired  of  his  son  if  there  was  not  such  a  passage  in  the  Bible  as — 
"  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Thus,  while  his  intellect  was  losing 
its  force,  his  heart  was  clinging  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  One  of  his  deacons  watched 
with  him  the  night  in  which  he  died,  and  he  said  that  he  was  all  the  while  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  above  is  all  that  I  can  gather,  that  seems  to  me  at  all  pertinent  to  your 
purpose. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

PARSONS  COOK. 


-#«- 


SAMUEL  MACCLINTOCK,  D.  D. 

1766—1804. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODT,  D.  D. 

P0BT8MOUTH,  November  20, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  for  your  forthcoming  work 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  venerable  servant  of  Ood,  who 
had  indeed  gone  to  his  reward  before  I  saw  the  light,  but  through  whose 
sarviving  contemporaries  I  have  grown  intimately  conversant  with  his  per- 
sonal and  ministerial  reputation  and  history. 

In  the  historical  pictures  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  there  is  the  figure 
of  a  clergyman  in  bands,  and  with  the  usual  insignia  of  his  sacred  office. 
The  person  thus  represented  was  Samuel  Magclintock,  D.  D.,  of  Green- 
land, N.  H.  He  was  bom  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1732.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  Irish  whom  manifold  oppression  had  made  twice  exiles, 
and  who  have  given  race  and  name  to  not  a  few  of  the  best  families  in  New 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  immediately 
invited  by  President  Burr  to  a  Tutorship  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  he 
declined,  from  an  unwillingness  to  postpone  his  entrance  on  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself  from  his  early  boyhood.  In  1756,  he 
was  ordained  at  Greenland,  a  small  and  obscure  country  village,  to  which 
his  chief  attraction  at  first  was  the  unanimous  and  earnest  wish  o(  the  people 
ihst  he  should  become  their  pastor ;  for  he  was  among  the  most  popular 
ministers  of  his  day,  and  had  frequent  intimations,  both  before  his  settle- 
ment and  through  the  earlier  half  of  his  ministry,  that  situations  offering 
mnch  greater  worldly  advantages  were  at  his  disposal. 

In  reading  two  of  his  printed,  and  several  of  those  that  remain  of  his  no  len 
than  three  thousand  manuscript,  sermons,  I  have  been  surprised,  not  only  by 
their  general  soundness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style,  but  by  their  freedom 
from  the  lumbering  subdivisions,  improvement,  and  application,  then  almost 
nniversal,  and  their  near  approach  to  the  simple  models  of  our  own  day. 
A  sermon  of  hia,  published  at  a  time  when  an  unprecedented  drought,  a 
fSatal  epidemic,  and  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  conspired  to  miJn 
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Ae  hearts  of  tbe  people  heavy,  Tnaintains  the  thesis  that  anj  direct  inffietiM 
of  Providence  is  preferable  to  those  judgments  in  which  God  makes  Urn 
wrath  of  man  his  sword, — with  an  affluence  and  brilliancy  of  argument  wai 
illustration,  and  a  freedom  from  all  theological  technicalities,  which  I  hai 
supposed  hardly  compatible  with  the  rigid  pulpit  formalism  of  our  eld«r 
Divines. 

His  ministry  lasted  forty-eight  years,  during  which  period  the  last 
day  of  his  life  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  was  disabled  for  the  perf< 
ance  of  his  usual  public  duties.  His  compensation  was  three  hnndreil 
dollars  a  year,  together  with  the  use  of  a  parsonage  and  a  farm  so  small  as 
to  preclude  the  employment  of  much  labour,  other  than  his  own,  and  that 
of  the  numerous  **  servants  born  in  his  house.*'  On  this  scanty  stipend  he 
reared  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  maintained  in  full  the  external  proprie- 
ties of  his  station,  in  dress  and  housekeeping,  and  exercised  an  unstinted 
hospitality, — his  house  lying  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Eastern  travel, 
and  his  professional  reputation,  and  his  social  endowments,  furnishing  either 
a  cause  or  a  pretence  for  travellers,  who  could  proffer  the  remotest  daim 
upon  his  notice,  to  make  his  house  their  inn.  To  meet  these  demands 
which,  with  clergymen  of  the  old  school,  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
debts  of  honour,  bis  strictly  personal  and  domestic  expenses  were,  of  oonne, 
brought  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  The  cow,  not  without  laift 
aid  from  the  unfailing  well,  stood  chief  foster  mother  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  The  errant  goose  equipped  them  for  their  first 
experiments  in  penmanship.  As  fast  as  garments  waxed  old,  they  were 
re-juvenated  in  contracted  forms  for  younger  and  less  fastidious  wearers. 
And  of  the  application  of  the  same  rigid  economy  to  the  father's  own  habits, 
his  manuscripts  bear  conclusive  testimony, — the  dosen  sermons  in  my  handi 
hardly  covering  the  paper  which  I  have  sometimes  devoted  to  a  single  dis* 
oourse.  But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  strenuous  in  effort  and  is 
sacrifice, — the  education  of  his  children.  Through  his  influence  there  was 
sustained  in  his  parish  for  many  years  a  permanent  school,  of  a  grade  eorres* 
ponding  to  those  elsewhere  found  only  in  our  populous  and  compact  towns. 
The  teacher  was  commonly  a  recent  graduate  from  the  University,  of  worth 
and  promise,  attracted  to  this  obscure  field  of  labour  by  the  opportnnilj 
which  it  afforded  of  familiar  intercourse  with  one  so  much  revered  and 
beloved.  Among  the  young  men  who,  in  this  relation,  accounted  them- 
selves under  great  obligations  to  him  for  counsel,  example,  and  inflneiioe, 
were  Dr.  Belknap  and  Bishop  Parker. 

Dr.  Macclintock  was  regarded  among  the  churches  in  this  vicinity  as  pfe- 
eminent  fof  practical  wisdom.  Difficult  questions  of  advice,  cases  of  can- 
istry,  conscientious  scruples,  were  referred  to  him  as  an  umpire  ;  and,  from 
the  confidence  that  seems  to  have  been  reposed  in  hhn  in  those  regards,  hii 
decisions  must  have  generally  justified  themselves  to  the  conscience  and  tht 
experience  of  those  whom  they  most  intimately  concerned.  I  shoold  he 
disposed  to  form  the  same  conclusion  from  the  only  one  of  his  nnmeroos 
written  decisions  of  this  kind  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  The  case 
was  one  of  morbid  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  a  clergjrman,  second  ia 
reputation  to  none  in  the  country.  He  opened  his  heart  to  Dr.  Macclintock. 
as  to  the  Christian  brother  better  able  than  any  other  to  stand  to  him  la  hii 
Ifflster's  stead,  and  the  answer  certainly  could  not  be  surpassed  in  lkithfiil-> 
nesSf  tenderness,  sound  ethical  reasoning,  and  mature  religioiis  wiadoa. 
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He  was  also  noted  for  his  promptness  and  pungencj  in  rebuke.  Cheerfiil 
in  his  habits  of  intercourse,  and  fond  of  wit  and  humour,  when  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  reverence,  he  had  no  tolerance  for  levity  or  profane* 
noes.  One  day  overhearing  an  oath  from  a  man  of  some  distinction,  whom 
he  had  heard  a  little  while  before  declaiming  against  religious  ostentation, 
he  said  to  him, — ''What! — after  what  you  said  the  other  evening,  do  I  hear 
yon  of  all  men  making  a  parade  of  piety,  and  putting  up  your  prayers  at 
the  oorners  of  the  streets  ?" 

Dr.  Macclintock,  in  common  with  the  clergy  of  New  England  generally,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  repeatedly  served  as  Chap- 
lain to  portions  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  He  had  four  sons  actively 
engaged  in  the  war.  Three  of  them  died  before  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
the  other  still  lives  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  in  unabated  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  resources  of  Christian  faiUi 
and  hope  which  embalm  the  heart  in  perpetual  youth. 

Except  repeated  bereavements,  which  were  sustained  with  the  most  edi- 
fying  submission,  the  only  ripple  in  the  smooth  current  of  Dr.  Macclin- 
took's  life,  was  a  theological  controversy  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ogden,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  Portsmouth,  in  1787.  Bishop  Seabury,  in  his  ser» 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ogden,  had  broached  certain  notions  in  respect 
to  the  Apostolio  snccession,  and  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  the  ritual  and 
administration  of  his  own  Church,  which  were  received  with  no  particular 
fiavoor  by  the  surrounding  community.  Dr.  Macclintock,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ogden,  entered  a  firm  but  respectful  protest  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
Bishop's  sermon.  Mr.  O.  replied  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  passionate  earnest* 
neae,  and  in  doing  so,  gave  so  much  offence  to  his  own  parishioners  as  to 
lead  ultimately  to  his  forcible  ejection,  when  he  attempted  to  retain  posses* 
■ion  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  their  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  annual  Fast  in  1804,  Dr.  Macclintock  preached  as  usual ;  but,  on 
his  return  to  his  house,  told  his  family  that  he  had  entered  the  pulpit  for  the 
last  time.  A  slight  indisposition  under  which  he  was  then  labouring, 
inoreased  so  rapi<Uy  as  to  terminate  his  life  in  eight  days.  His  son  and 
executor  found  among  his  father's  papers  written  instructions  which  bade 
him.  destroy  all  his  sermons,  except  the  few  which  he  might  wish  to  keep  as 
m  memorial  of  himself.  He  also  requested  that  *'  his  funeral  might  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  that  was  customary  among  his  parishioners,  without 
any  sermon,  or  the  parade  which  has  commonly  been  the  custom  at  the 
funerals  of  those  who  have  sustained  public  characters  in  life,"  and  that 
alioold  a  headstone  be  placed  over  his  grave,  it  should  be  a  plain  one  with 
the  following  epitaph :  **  To  the  memory  of  Samuel  Macclintock,  D.D., 

who  died ,  in  the  —  year  of  his  age,  and  the  —  year  of  his  ministry. 

His  body  rests  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  life  and  immor- 
tality, when  Christ  shall  appear  a  second  time,  to  destroy  the  last  enemy, 
death,  and  to  consummate  the  great  deeign  of  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom." 

Dr.  Macclintock  was  admitted  to  an  cut  eundem  Master's  degree  at  Har* 
raid  College  in  1761,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Yale  College  in 
1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publioations,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
aaoertain : — A  Sermon  on  the  justice  of  Ood  in  the  mortality  of  man,  1759. 
A  Sermon  entitled  **  The  artifices  of  deceivers  detected,  and  Christiana 
warned  against  them,"  1770.     Herodiaa,  or  cruelty  and  revenge  the  effeola 
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of  TDudawful  pleasure :  a  Sermon,  1772.    A  Sermon  at  Ae  Commeneemcit 
I  of  the  new  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  1784.     An  Epistolary  Oorr«»- 

I  pondence  with   Rev.  John    0.  Ogden,  1791.     A   Sermon   entitled  ''Ue 

I  Choice,*'  occasioned  hy  the  drought,  the  fever,  and  the  prospect  of  war. 

;  1798.     An  Oration  commemorative  of  Washington,  1800. 

1  am.  My  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODY. 


-♦♦■ 


JOSEPH  LATHROP,  D.  D.» 

1756—1820. 

Joseph  Lathrof  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  the 
Bev.  John  Lothropp,  a  minister  of  Barnstable,  in  England,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1634,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Barnstable,  Mass.  Om 
of  his  sons  planted  himself  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  some  of  his  desoo- 
dants  have  resided  ever  since.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  tke 
son  of  Solomon  and  Martha  Lathrop,  and  was  born  at  Norwich,  Oetober 
20,  1731,  0.  S.  His  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  JoMpk 
Perkins,  of  Norwich,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Bowley,  Mass.  His  father  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  if 
twenty-seven,  leaving,  beside  himself,  a  daughter,  who  died  shortly  after- 
wards. Both  his  parents  were  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  were  eaes- 
plary  professors  of  religion. 

During  his  earlier  years  his  education  was  conducted  chiefly  or  entirely  bj 
his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  that  respoBa* 
ble  office.  When  he  was  in  his  eighth  year,  she  was  married  to  a  Xr. 
Loomis,  of  Bolton,  Conn.,  whom  ho  afterwards  chose  as  his  guardian,  aid 
of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  high  respect  and  affection.  He  prow* 
cuted  his  studies  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course  under  the  Rev.  Mr* 
White,t  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  He  beeane  a 
member  of  Yale  College  in  1750,. being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  aai 
was  graduated  in  1754.  Throughout  his  College  life  he  was  distingoiM 
for  his  blameless  and  exemplary  walk,  and  for  the  diligence  and 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  every  branch  of  study. 

His  earliest  religious  impressions  of  which  he  has  left  any  record, 
in  connection  with  the  great  excitement  that  prevailed  under  the  laboars  of 
Whitefield  and  others,  about  the  year  1740.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  havi^ 
witnessed,  at  that  time,  many  cases  of  great  anxiety  and  terror,  giv>V 
place  to  high  comforts  and  joys,  and  of  wishing  in  vain  that  he  might  be  a 
subject  of  the  same  experience.  His  mind,  however,  was  serious  and  atler 
tive,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  time  in  secret  {Nrmyer,  and  v 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  of  decidedly  religions  oharaaler. 
The  impressions  which  he  then  received  seem  gradiuklly  to  have  worn  aii^* 
and  there  is  no  evideoce  that,  for  several  succeeding  years,  the  subject  of 

*  AntoUography. 

t  Thomas  White  wu  gradnsted  at  Yale  CoIImb  in  1720;  wm  onbiiMd  the  Hist 
BoltOD,  October  26,  1725;  and  died  February  32,  17S3. 
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reUgion  was  at  all  uppermost  in  hia  thoughts.  In  the  last  year  of  his  Col- 
lege life,  however,  several  deaths  occurred,  which  deeply  affected  his  mind, 
and  threw  him  into  the  posture  of  an  earnest  inquirer  in  respect  to  his  salva- 
tion. The  following  w  his  own  record  of  his  exercises  at  this  critical 
period: — 

**  1  felt  a  conviction  of  my  sinfulness,  lamented  it  before  God,  sought  bis  raemy, 
and  seemed  to  myself  as  if  religion  was  my  choice ;  but  was  much  discouraged  by  an 
apprehension  that  I  was  one  of  the  non-elect.  I  spent  much  time  in  secret  excir- 
cises.  As  I  was  walking  and  meditating  one  day  in  solitude  and  anxiety,  I  reasoned 
thus  with  myself: — 'A  Saviour  has  come  to  open  a  way  of  salvation  for  sinners.  Sal- 
vation is  offered,  and  the  terms  are  stated.  Tlic  offer  is  to  all,  and  the  terms  are  the 
same  to  all.  In  God  there  is  no  insincerity.  To  Him  belong  secret  things;  things  only 
which  are  revealed  belong  to  me.  There  can  be  no  decree  which  iVustrates  the  Divine 
promises.  If  I  comply  with  the  terms,  the  benefits  promised  are  mine.  God  has 
chosen  men  to  salvation  through  sanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. 
It  concerns  me  to  make  ray  dection  sure,  by  adding  to  my  faith,  virtue,  &c.  By  faith 
and  patience  I  may  inherit  the  promises.'  " 

This  train  of  reflection  seems  to  have  calmed  his  spirit,  and  inspired  him 
with  hope  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Shortly  after,  he  made  a  puhlio 
profession  of  his  faith,  and  joined  the  Congregational  church  in  Bolton. 
Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar  school  in 
the  first  parish  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  became  a 
boarder  in  the  family  of  the  Kev.  Kobert  Breck,  and  a  theological  student 
under  his  direction.  Here  be  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Josiah  Whitney,*  with  whom  he  continued  in  the 
most  fraternal  relations  till  the  close  of  life.  In  January,  1756,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers  then  convened  at  Suffield. 
His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  uncommon  favour. 

The  pulpit  in  West  Springfield  having,  about  this  time,  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, — Mr.  Lathrop  was  invited  to 
occupy  it  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  In  July,  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  was 
oonstituted  its  pastor  by  the  usual  solemnities.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck.  That  was  the  only  vacancy  in  which 
he  preached  as  a  candidate,  and  he  the  only  candidate  employed  by  the 
^rish. 

In  May,  1759,  Mr.  Lathrop  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  Capt.  Seth  Dwight  of  Hatfield.     She  was  a  person  of  great  discretion, 

*  Josiah  Whitney  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Angnit  11,  1731,  0.  S.,  and  Uved  daring 
part  of  his  childhood  and  yoath  in  Canaan,  in  the  same  State.  He  was  graduated  at  Tala 
College  in  1752,  and  proeeonted  his  theological  stndiea,  partly  nndor  the  Kev.  Mr.  Breck  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  whoee  daughter  be  afterwards  married,  and  partly,  as  a  resident  graduate 
at  Yale.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  then  Hamnsbtro  Association,  in  Jnly  1754 ;  and 
oommanced  preaching  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  to  tne  church  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  tha 
a.utomn  of  1755 ;  and  on  the  4tb  of  February,  1766,  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  After  labouring 
more  than  fifty-seven  years  as  sole  pastor  of  the  church,  he  received  a  ooUeague  in  .Tune,  1813; 
« who,  however,  ere  long,  became  a  Unitarian,  and  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  was  dismissed.  He  subsequently  had  another  colleague  settled,  though  he  con  tinned 
ooeasionally  to  officiate  in  public  scrvicoti,  till  almost  the  close  of  life.  He  died  October  20, 
1834,  aged  ninety-three.  J9e  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College 
in  1802.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  tho  ordination  of  Ezra  Weld,  Brain  tree,  1762;  Conneotieut 
Election  Permon,  1788;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  1790;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noadiah  Kussell,  1795;  a  Half-Century  Sermon,  1806.  I  had  tha 
pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Whitney,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death.  ^  His  mental 
faculties  had  scarcely  begun  to  feel  the  effect  of  age ;  he  was  sociable,  communicative,  and  bad 
evidently  a  keen  relish  for  a  joke,  while  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  conversation  inconsistenl 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  old  age.  From  what  he  said  to  me  I  inferred  that  in  his  religioue 
views,  he  might  be  called  a  moderate  Calvlnlst;  and  such,  I  believe,  was  his  reputation  during 
hia  whole  ministry.  He  was  rather  large,  but  not  tall;  had  a  pierring  eye  and  altogether  aa 
ttnoommonly  expressive  oountenaaoe,  aiM  a  remarkably  bland  and  winning  manner. 
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retiring  and  unobtnuiTe  in  her  disposition,  and  a  model  espeeiallt  of  tlift 
4iome8tio  yirtues.  They  lived  together,  helpers  of  each  others'  happinsM 
and  osefuluess,  upwards  of  sixty  years.  They  bad  six  children, — all  of  then 
sons.  One  died  in  infancy  ;  the  others  sorTived  to  manhood,  and  three  of 
them  to  a  sonewhat  advanced  age,  and  all  were  highly  respected  in  their 
several  spheres  of  life.  One  of  the  sons,  Samuel^  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1791,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  died  in 
1846.  Mrs.  Lathrop  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1821,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
fracture  of  a  bone  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice. 

In  1772,  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  arose  in  his  parish. 
which  was  attended,  for  a  time,  with  considerable  agitation,  and,  as  ht 
thought,  with  some  hazard  to  both  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  He  preaebed 
several  sermons  on  .the  subject,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  published, 
and  have  since  passed  through  many  editions.  The  controversy  was  not  cf 
long  continuance,  and  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  no  great  asperity ; 
for  he  speaks  of  his  Baptist  brethren  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
collision  as  having  been  *'  generally  men  of  candour  and  integrity."  Whfle 
this  controversy  was  going  forward,  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  respeel 
to  becoming  the  pastor  of  an6ther  and  much  larger  and  wealthier  ehordi ; 
but  he  declined  even  to  consider  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  hia  people, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  were  satisfied  with  his  services,  and  gave  him  a  comptkt 
support,  and  that  his  removal  might  subject  them  te  serious  and  perhaps 
permanent  evil. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he,  in  oommoa 
with  many  of  his  brethren,  was  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment  oa 
account  of  the  emission  of  the  paper  currency :  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
was  obliged  to  give  more  of  his  time  than  he  could  have  wished  to  agrioullB- 
ral  cares  and  labours.  This,  together  with  an  unusual  amount  of  pastotal 
srisitation,  devolved  upon  him  by  the  prevalence  of  distressing  aiokneas  lor 
three  successive  seasons,  perceptibly  impaired  his  health.  In  the  begimuig 
of  the  year  1778,  he  had  the  small-pox  by  inoculation ;  and  unfortunatdj 
he  returned  to  his  labours  before  he  had  recovered  strength  suffieieatto 
justify  it.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  irhaA 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal.  In  August  following,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
desist  from  his  labours  altogether.  He  returned  to  his  pulpit,  however,  ia 
December,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  for  about  four  months,  when  the 
revival  of  his  former  complaint,  in  an  aggravated  form,  obliged  him  again  to 
suspend  his  labours,  with  at  best  an  uncertain  prospect  of  ever  being  aUe 
to  resume  them.  After  about  eighteen  months,  he  had  gathered  so  mntk 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  his  people  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  sot 
long  after  that,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  one  service  in  a  day. 

During  his  protracted  season  of  feebleness  and  despondency,  (for  his  nisi 
sympathizing  with  the  weakness  of  his  body,  had  become  well  nigh  unstmi^) 
his  congregation  behaved  with  most  exemplary  patience,  and  were  ia  s 
state  of  great  harmony  and  quietude.  But  in  October,  1780,  a  oircumstaaet 
occurred,  that  produced  no  little  disturbance,  and  some  temporary  alienatios. 
An  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Watkins,  who  had  eome  to  tUf 
country  a  short  time  before,  found  his  way  into  the  outskirts  of  Mr. 
Lathrop*s  parish,  and,  without  consulting  the  pastor  or  even  calling  apoa 
him,  commenced  holding  meetings  in  private  houses.     Mr.  L.  being  stiU  too 

ible  to  go  through  the  r^ular  service  of  the  Sabbath, — ^thia  stranger  ssi 
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invited,  for  a  single  Sabbath,  to  oocnp  j  the  pulpit ;  and  the  reanlt  was  that, 

by  the  desire  of  the  parish,  he  was  employed  as  a  supply  for  a  number  of 

Sabbaths.     During  this  time,  he  showed  every  characteristio  of  a  genuine 

impostor ; — made  professions  of  the  most  extraordinary  sanctity ;  maintained 

(hat  saints  certainly  know  each  others'  hearts,  and  that  all  whom  they  cannot 

fellowship  are  unregenerate ;  laboured  to  ali^ate  the  members  of  the  church 

both  from  each  other  and  from  their  pastor  ;  publicly  and  priyately  reviled 

the  standing  ministry,  Ac,  &o.     After  he  had  preached  seven  Sabbaths, 

giving  forth  in  each  sermon,  with  some  good  things,  much  of  the  grossest 

error  and  the  most  arrant  nonsense,  the  mass  of  the  congregation  felt  that 

it  was  high  time  to  dispense  with  his  labours ;  and,  accordingly,  he  left  the 

pulpit,  and  set  up  a  private  meeting,  which,  however,  was  thinly  attended, 

and  lasted  but  a  shurt  time.     He  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  commn* 

nity  at  large,  that  he  was  glad  to  seek  some  other  field  on  which  he  might 

more  suooessfully  practise  his  imposture.     The  effect  of  his  impudent  and 

erratic  doings,  however,  were  felt  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  several  of 

the  members  of  the  church  withdrew  from  its  communion  on  the  ground  that 

^*  the  church  was  impure,  discipline  lax,  and  the  unregenerate  were  admitted 

and  retained.*'     Notwithstanding  the  futility  of  their  reasons,  they  were 

treated  with  great  forbearance,  and  ultimately  all,  or  nearly  all,  became 

aensible  of  their  error,  and  at  least  practically  acknowledged  it  by  a  return 

to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.     After  Mr.  Lathrop  had  so  feir  recovered 

his  health  as  to  resume  his  regular  ministrations,  he  preached  several 

sermons  with  special  refereuce  to  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  been 

passing,  which  had  a  happy  effect  in  fortifying  his  people,  as  well  against  the 

delusions  of  fanaticism  as  the  arts  of  imposture.     Several  of  those  sermons 

were  afterwards  published,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  two  on  the 

marks  of  false  teachers,  entitled  '^  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."     These 

have  passed  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  and  they  can  never  lose 

their  value,  so  long  as  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  profligate  men  set  up  to  be 

spiritual  guides.     These  sermons  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  through  the 

instrumentality  of  the  Rev.   Dr.  John  Erakine,  and   a   very  favourable 

review  of  them  appeared,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  London  Christian 

Observer. 

After  the  dissatisfied  members  had  withdrawn  from  the  communion,  one 

of  them  made  a  friendly  call  upon  the  pastor,  who  took  the  liberty  to  ask 

of  him  the  reason  of  his  withdrawment.      Mr.  Lathrop  gives  the  following 

account  of  the  interview : — 

**  When  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  having  withdrawn,  tlie  neglect  of  discipline 
in  the  charch,  I  requested  him  to  substantiate  his  charge  by  pointing  out  an  instance 
of  gross  and  criminal  neglect.  lie  named  a  member  who,  he  said,  was  habitually  and 
grossly  intemperate.  I  admitted  the  fact,  and  asked  him  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
said,  the  brethren  ought  to  deal  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  I  inquired, 
'^Have  you  ever  dealt  with  him?'  He  acknowledged  he  had  not.  I  demanded,  '  Do 
yon  know  that  nobody  else  has?'  *  No/  said  he,  *  but  I  never  heard  that  any  pains 
were  taken  with  him.'  I  told  him  that  the  church  had  done  all  that  they  could,  except 
actual  excommunication,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  prevent  by  a  confession.  Indi- 
viduals had  treated  with  him.  A  number  of  members  convened  for  the  purpose  had 
admonished  and  reproved  him.  '  Now,  brother,'  said  I,  'yon  have  imputed  to  Um 
efaarch  a  sin,  of  which  you  know  yourself  to  be  guilty,  and  know  not  that  any  otlier 
member  is  so.  Go,  deal  with  that  brother,  whom  you  have  inexcusably  neglected.  If 
you  reclaim  him,  you  will  do  him  an  eternal  kindness,  and  give  joy  to  the  multitude 
or  your  brethren.' " 

In  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firom 

Yale  OoUege ;  and  in  1811,  with  the  same  degree  from  Harvard 
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In  1792,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
k'^cienoes. 

In  1793,  a  question  of  no  small  moment  was  presented  for  his  deeiaioB, 
by  his  being  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College.  Though 
there  were  many  things  to  render  the  place  a  desirable  one,  and  though 
many  of  his  friends,  and  some  even  of  his  own  people,  felt  that  jostiee  t« 
himself  required  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation,  yet  he  was  led  to 
decline  it, — partly  from  a  distrust  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  partly  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  parish, — then  beginning  to  be  agitated  by  tha 
delicate  question  of  building  a  new  place  of  worship,  might  suffer  in 
qnence  of  the  separation.  Though  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
tton,  it  was  to  the  credit,  not  less  of  his  modesty,  than  of  his  integrity  and 
disinterestedness,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  own  charge. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1811, — the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth 
year,  he  preached  on  the  occasion  from  the  words  of  Barzillai,  ~  "  I  am  tldt 
day  four  score  years  old.*'  And  on  the  25th  of  August, — the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  a  Sermon  appropriate  to  that  occasion 
also,  from  Proverbs  ii.  38.  Both  discourses  were  of  an  exceedingly 
impressive  and  touching  character,  and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  pnblk 
through  the  press. 

In  the  cour<*e  of  his  minbtry,  there  were  several  seasons  of  nnosaal 
attention  to  religion,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  in  1815  and  1816. 
During  this  period,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  h 
ities,  he  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work,  and  laboured  in 
and  out  of  season  for  its  promotion. 

Dr.  Lathrop  continued  to  fulfil  the  accustomed  duties  of  his  oflfioe  until 
the  last  Sabbath  in  March,  1818, — the  day  which  completed  the  sixty- 
second  year  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours  as  a  candidate  in  the 
parish.  At  that  time,  he  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  that,  in  eoiiae- 
quence  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  especially  the  great  imperfection  of  his 
sight,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  provide  for  him  an 
or  colleague.  He  continued,  however,  for  some  time  after  this,  to 
sermons,  even  when  he  was  unable  to  read  his  own  manuscript ;  and  these 
were  read  from  the  pulpit  by  another  person,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  lus 
congregation.  He  also  occasionally  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermon, 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  parish 
during  the  week ;  and,  though  he  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  preaching,  he  never  failed  to  edify  his  hearers  by  pertinent  and 
well  arranged  thoughts,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language. 

In  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Dr.  Lathrop,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
testify  from  actual  knowledge ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do 
justice  to  my  subject,  without  recognising  the  relations  I  sustained  toliim,  and 
introducing  some  of  my  own  personal  recollections.  In  the  summer  of  1818, 
just  after  I  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  and  while  I  was  yet  a  member  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  I  called  upon  him,  as  I  was  journey* 
ing  for  my  health,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  but  a  few  moments,  bat 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  that  detained  me  in  his  house  two  or  three 
days.  I  left  him  without  any  expectation  of  ever  meeting  him  again,  bvt 
with  the  most  delightful  impressions  of  his  character,  and  oongrmlalatiQg 
myself  that  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  aeqnaintanoe  of  sveh  a 
palriareh.    Towards  the  olose  of  the  next  winter,  while  mj 
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eoane  was  not  yet  completed,  I  reoeived  an  invitation  to  snpplj  las  pulpit 
for  a  short  time,  being  given  to  understand  that  I  should  be  considered  k 
candidate  for  settlement.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  Seminary  till  May ;  and  that  condition  being 
acceded  to,  I  went  to  West  Springfield  at  the  specified  time  and  commenced 
mj  labours.  My  venerable  friend  met  me  with  the  most  affectionate  wel* 
Gome»  and  it  was  one  of  the  agreeable  circumstances  attending  the  prospect 
of  my  passing  a  few  weeks  there,  that  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
profitting  by  his  great  wisdom  and  experience.  I  quickly  found  that  he  waa 
ally  and  more  than  all,  to  me,  that  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope ;  and 
every  visit  that  I  made  to  him,  (and  one  visit  a  day  at  least  I  was  accus* 
tomed  to  make,)  only  heightened  my  admiration  of  his  talents  and  virtues. 
After  I  had  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  couple  of  months,  I  was  called  to 
aeitle  as  collbague  pastor ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
circumstances  that  inclined  me  to  accept  the  invitation,  that  I  was  per* 
mitted  to  know  that  the  doings  of  the  church  and  parish  had  met  Dr. 
Lathrop's  hearty  approval.  In  due  time,  I  signified  my  acceptance  of  the 
call,  and  the  day  fixed  upon  for  my  ordination  was  the  25th  of  August, — 
the  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  my  predecessor. 

When  the  ordaining  council  assembled,  Dr.  Lathrop  was  present  and  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  passed,  but  resolutely  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  the  public  services,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  occasionally  subject 
to  something  like  vertigo,  which  interfered  temporarily  with  his  ability  to 
utter  himself  in  a  continuous  course  of  thought ;  and,  accordingly,  another 
person  was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  which  the  council  would  gladly 
have  assigned  to  him.  The  next  morning,  however,  as  I  was  riding  with  him  to 
the  church,  perceiving  that  he  was  rather  unusually  bright,  and  knowing  how 
desirable  it  was  to  the  council,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that  he  should  take 
part  in  the  service,  I  ventured  to  express  to  him  a  wish  that  he  would  still 
consent  to  offer  a  prayer ;  and,  without  much  hesitation,  he  consented  ; — 
the  arrangement  being  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
council,  after  they  had  reached  the  church.  The  prayer  which  he  offered 
was  as  pertinent  as  it  could  have  been  in  his  best  days :  it  was  a  sort  of 
formal  giving  back  of  his  charge  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  and  an  earnest 
invocation  of  all  blessings  for  them,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  all  coming  gene- 
rations ;  and,  while  the  tremulous  voice,  and  the  feeble  yet  noble  frame, 
seemed  to  say  that  the  grave  was  ready  for  him,  there  was  a  heavenly  ani- 
mation beaming  in  his  aspect  like  what  we  may  suppose  appeared  in  the 
face  of  the  venerable  prophet,  when  he  saw  the  chariot  making  ready  for  his 
journey  into  the  third  Heavens. 

On  the  following  week,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  (a  comatose  affeo* 
tion,)  to  which  he  had  before  been  occasionally  subject,  but  which  appeared 
now  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  threatened  almost  immediate  death.  Con* 
trary  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  including  also  his  physicians, — after 
two  or  three  days,  he  emerged  fronf  the  profound  lethargy  info  which  he  had 
-flunk,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  his  usual  health.  He  regarded  this, 
however,  and  justly,  as  an  admonition  that  his  course  was  nearly  finished. 
From  this  time,  the  recurrence  of  his  disease  became  more  frequent,  and  it 
was  painfully  manifest  to  his  friends  that  its  influence  had  begun  to  invade 
his  hitherto  almost  unimpaired  intellectual  energies.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  he  seemed  to  have  the  usual  command  of  his  faouldes ; 
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hxit  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  train  of  edifying  and  striking  remazk, 
his  recollection  would  utterly  fail,  so  that  he  would  he  ohUged  to  inqnin 
even  upon  what  suhject  he  was  conversing. 

On  the  Sahhath  next  succeeding  the  25th  of  August,  (the  sixty-fonrtib 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,)  he  attended  public  worship,  and  listened  tp 
a  sermon  on  the  responsibility  pertaining  to  the  ministry.  I  never  saw  him 
in  a  state  of  apparently  deeper  solemnity  than  he  was,  as  I  rode  home  with 
him  from  church.  He  made  to  mo  substantially  the  following  remarks — 
**  I  luive  been  a  steward*  for  a  long  time,  and  shall  have  a  large  aoeonnt  to 
render.  I  often  think  of  it.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  ministry,  I  £]id 
great  cause  for  humility.  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  my 
only  hope  is  in  the  glorious  Redeemer.  If  I  do  not  come  short  at  last, 
it  will  be,  not  on  account  of  any  worthiness  in  me,  but  on  account  of  the 
all'Sufficiency  of  Christ.  I  think  I  can  say  with  another,  that,  if  I  ever 
arrive  at  that  blessed  world,  I  shall  have  had  so  much  forgiven  me,  that  I 
will  sing  the  praises  of  redeeming  love  in  as  loud  strains  as  any  saint  or 
angel  there.'* 

The  last  day  of  October  following  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year  ;  and 
he  spent  a  large  part  of  it  in  reviewing  his  life, — calling  to  mind  hts  own 
delinquencies  and  the  numberless  testimonies  of  Divine  mercy  towards  him. 
I  visited  him  (as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  daily)  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  when  he  adverted  to  the  wonderful  goodness  of  Ood,  which  the  review 
of  his  life  had  brought  before  him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
exclaimed  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  *'  I  have  endeavoured,*'  he 
added,  "  to  exercise  some  degree  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year ;  but  I  have  not  yet  asked  Grod  to  add  to  my  life  another  year,  and  I 
have  not  determined  that  it  is  my  duty  to  make  such  a  request." 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  it  became  apparent  both  to  himself  and 
to  others,  that  his  earthly  tabernacle  was  just  ready  to  fall ;  and  he  apoke 
of  the  event  always,  with  solemnity  indeed,  yet  without  the  semblance  of 
agitation.  While  he  did  not  profess  an  absolute  assurance  of  his  own  sal- 
vation,  he  often  remarked  that  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  remarked  to 
him  that  it  could  not  but  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  been 
privileged  to  render  such  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  '« Ob 
no,"  said  he,  *'  I  find  little  consolation  from  any  thing  which  /  have  done. 
I  believe  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  diligent  in  my  profession,  but  every  st^ 
of  my  course  has  been  marked  by  imperfections.  I  have  consolation,  I  tmst, 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  but  it  is  all  derived  from  the  hope  which  I  have 
built  on  the  atonement  of  my  Redeemer."  With  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian he  united  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  a  friend,  even  to  the  last.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  a 
minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  called  to  see  him,  expressed  to  hba 
the  hope  that  he  found  all  needed  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  t« 
which  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  *'  Yes,  I  do."  Shortly  after  this, 
he  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reason  except  by 
fixing  himself  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  during  a  prayer  that  was  offered 
at  his  bedside.  He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  31st  of  December,  18^, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  two  months.     His  funeral  was  attended 


*TIm  text  of  the  diaooone  be  had  hewd  wa»— «  Qtre  MiMooniit  of  thj  tteimRUMp.*' 
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by  a  nmneroiM  ooneoune  on  the  laooeeding  Tnesdaj,  and  a  sennon  preaehed 
on  the  oooasion  from  II.  Kings  ii.  12. 

.  Dr.  Lathrop  in' person  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  rather  stontly  bnllt; 
and  in  his  latter  years  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  at  once  serene  and  intelligent ;  and  his  whole  air  and 
manner  bespoke  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.  His  man- 
ners, though  perfectly  simple,  were  uncommonly  graceful  and  winning.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  class  of  society, 
and  to  every  order  of  intelligence.  His  great  kindness  and  courtesy  made 
the  obscurest  person  feel  at  ease  in  hb  company ;  while  his  extraordinary 
dignity  and  intelligence  made  the  most  cultivated,  who  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  him,  feel  that  it  was  at  least  as  great  a  privilege  to  listen  as  to 
speak.  He  had  the  comparatively  rare  faculty  of  exercising  condescension 
towards  his  inferiors,  without  making  them  feel  it,  and  without  seeming  to 
be  conscious  of  it  himself ;  but  he  never  did  this  at  the  expense  of  dero* 
gating  a  particle  from  his  dignity.  He  was  always  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
social  circle,  and,  let  the  company  be  what  it  might,  he  was  sure  to  be 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  Ho,  however,  never  betrayed  the  least  dis- 
position to  monopolize  the  conversation — on  the  other  hand,  he  seemed  more 
disposed  to  follow  than  to  lead,  unless  circumstances  rendered  a  different 
course  specially  obligatory ;  and  he  contrived,  even  when  conversing  with 
persons  of  the  feeblest  attainments  and  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  "  to 
draw  them  out,"  and  make  them  feel  that  what  they  said  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  attention. 

Dr.  Lathrop  had  a  mind  quick  and  clear,  acute  and  comprehensive. 
From  the  fact  that  he  was  not  given  to  any  thiug  like  metaphysical  discus- 
sion in  the  pulpit,  (being  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,)  some  may  have 
imagined  that  neither  his  taste  mclined  him,  nor  his  talents  enabled  him,  to 
engage  in  profound  philosophical  investigations.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case ;  for  there  are  several  dissertations  of  his,  still  exiBting  in 
manuscript, — chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Hopkinsian  controversy,  which 
show  that  he  was  really  an  astute  metaphysician,  and  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  an  antagonist  to  count  the  cost  before  making  up  his  mind  to  meet 
him.  If  his  fancy  was  not  very  luxuriant,  it  was  exceedingly  chaste  and 
delicate  ;  and  not  unfrequently  would  suggest  images  as  simple  as  child* 
hood,  and  yet  so  strikingly  beautiful  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  would 
involuntarily  pause  and  linger  upon  them.  But  probably  the  most  remarka* 
ble  feature  of  his  mind  was  his  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  and  his  ability  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  forms  of 
sophistry.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  our  country  who  knew  him  well,  that  no  man  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  could  do  such  tremendous  execution  by  a  single  breath,  as  he. 
There  are  many  fine  illustrations  of  this,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention. 

A  certain  man  who  belonged  rather  to  the  blustering  school  of  religionists; 
called  upon  him,  and,  with  great  abruptness  and  a  most  comfortable  air  of 
self  complacency,  put  to  him  this  impertinent  question, — '*  Dr.  Lathrop,  do 
you  think  you  have  got  any  religion?*'  ^^ None  to  speak  of,^*  was  the 
answer.  Some  one  told  this  anecdote  to  John  Randolph,  and  he  used  it 
with  wonderful  effect  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  on  the  floor  of  the  Honaer 
of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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On  another  occasion,  an  individual  of  a  somewhat  similar  charaeier, 

who  withal  had  not  the  best  reputation  in  his  neighbourhood  for  moral  h 
eitj,  called  upon  him,  and  said,^**Dr.  Lathrop,  I  hav^  not  commiUed  a 
sin  for  the  last  eighteen  months."     **  Indeed,"  said  the  Dr.,  *'I  » 
your  neighbours  have  not  discovered  it." 

Of  several  interesting  conversations  which  he  held  with  different 
ho  has  left  a  record :  the  following  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen : — 


''My  steady  aim  in  preacliing  has  been  to  promote  real  religion  in  temper  and 
tice,  and  to  state  and  apply  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  best  sailed  to 
this  end.  Keeping  this  end  in  view,  I  have  avoided  unprofitable  controversy.  I  haT« 
never  started  objections  against  a  plain  doctrine  to  show  my  agility  in  running  tbem 
down.  I  have  been  careful  not  to  awaken  disputes  which  were  quietly  asleep,  nor  to 
waste  mv  own  and  my  hearers'  time,  by  reproving  imaginary  faults  or  iodiffereni  ca»* 
toms.  Among  these  I  have  reckoned  the  fashions  of  drets.  I  was  once,  and  ooee 
only,  requested  to  preach  against  prevailing  fashions.  A  remote  inhabitant  of  tfee 
parish,  apparently  in  a  serious  frame,  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  pressed  the  neees- 
sity  of  bearing  my  testimony  against  this  dangerous  evil.  I  observed  to  him  thmty  as 
my  people  wore  generally  farmers  in  middling  circumstances,  I  did  not  think  tbey 
took  a  lead  in  fashions:  if  they  followed  them,  it  was  at  a  humble  distance,  and  ratb<r 
to  avoid  singularity  than*  encourage  extravagance: — ^that,  as  long  as  people  were  a 
the  habit  of  wearing  clothes,  they  must  have  some  rashionor  other,  and  a  fashion  that 
answered  the  ends  of  dress,  and  exceeded  not  the  ability  of  the  wearer,  I  considered 
as  innocent  and  not  deserving  of  reproof.  To  this  he  agreed;  but  said  that  what 
grieved  him  was  to  sec  people  set  their  hearts  so  much  on  fashions.  I  conceded  tbaXy 
as  modes  of  dress  are  trifles  compared  with  our  eternal  concerns,  to  sot  onr  hearts 
upon  them  must  be  a  great  sin.  But  I  advised  him  to  consider  that  to  set  our  hearti 
against  such  trifles  was  the  same  sin  as  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them ;  and,  as  his  fash* 
ion  difiered  from  those  of  his  neighbours,— just  in  proportion  as  he  set  bis  heart 
against  theirs,  he  set  his  heart  upon  his  oum.  He  was,  therefore,  doubly  guilty  of  the 
verv  sin  which  he  imputed  to  others.  And  I  desired  him  to  correct  bis  own  fanlt, 
which  he  could  not  but  know,  and  to  hoi)e  that  his  neighbours  were  less  fkalty  thaa 
himself,  and  l^ss  faulty  than  he  had  uncharitably  supposed  them  to  be." 

It  is  fair  to  assign  to  Dr.  Lathrop  as  a  preacher  a  place  among  the  most 
distinguished  Divines  of  New  England.  In  his  views  of  religious  tmlk 
perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  middle  ground  between  ArminianiaM 
and  high  Calvinism,  ranking  just  about  with  the  school  of  Doddridge ;  and 
there  was  nothing  against  which  he  guarded  more  in  his  theological  inquiiiea 
than  the  tendency  to  extremes.  Though  he  could  not  be  called,  in  the 
oommon  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  either  eminently  brilliant  or  emineatlj 
powerful  in  the  pulpit,  yet  there  was  such  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of 
both  style  and  arrangement,  such  appropriateness  and  often  originality  of 
thought,  such  practical  and  common  sense  views  of  Scripture  truth,  and 
withal  such  deep  solemnity  and  impressiveness  of  manner,  that  he  waa 
almost  always  listened  to  with  intense  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  r^nark* 
able  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  its  singular  adaptedness  to  the  atata 
of  the  times, — its  turning  to  good  account  providential  oecurrencea  wki^ 
most  preachers  suffer  to  pass  without  any  public  notice.  He  preached,  at 
different  periods,  upon  droughts,  and  floods,  and  bridges,  and  eolipsea.  and 
witches,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things,  always,  however,  with  refer* 
once  to  some  fact  or  event  which  occupied  the  public  mind  ;  insomach  that 
one  of  his  brethren,  who  had  a  spice  of  waggery  in  his  compoiattaii, 
remarked  to  him  that  he  could  think  of  but  one  thing  about  which  he  had 
not  preached,  and  that  was  a  Connecticut  river  fog.  It  cannot*  however, 
be  doubted  that  this  habit  of  constantly  interpreting  to  his  people  the  ereats 
of  Providence,  gave  not  only  great  variety,  but  a  greatly  increaaed  intenal 
to  his  ministrations. 
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His  great  wisdom,  united  with  his  lore  of  trath  and  of  peace,  eminentlj 
qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  counsellor  ;  and  to  this  office  he  was  more 
frequently  solicited  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  So  highly  waf> 
his  judgment  estimated,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  he  waf 
often  sent  for  from  a  distance  to  act  as  a  counsellor  or  an  umpire  in  cases 
of  controversy ;  and  more  than  one  unhappy  dispute  was  terminated  by  his 
timely  advice  or  prudent  mediation. 

As  an  author  of  sermons,  he  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
most  respectable  which  our  country  can  boast.  Six  volumes  were  pub- 
lished duriug  his  life,  though  the  last  is  made  up  of  occasional  sermons, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  printed  before,  in  pamphlet  form.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  a  seventh  volume  was  added,  consisting  of  sermons  which 
he  had  some  years  before  carefully  revised,  together  with  a  brief  autobio- 
graphy, which  he  had  prepared  for  his  family.  The  first  volume  in  the 
scries  was  published  originally  in  1793  ;  and  the  rest  followed  successively, 
with  the  interval  of  a  few  years.  Several  of  the  volumes  have  passed  into 
a  second  edition  ;  but  they  are  all  now  out  of  print.  He  contributed  at 
one  period  a  variety  of  articles  to  a  newspaper  in  Springfield,  which  in 
1786  were  republished  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  **  A  miscellaneous  Col- 
lection of  original  pieces  :  political,  moral,  and  entertaining." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Occasional  Sermons,  &c.,  not  included  in  the 
sixth  volume  : — A  Letter  to  the  Kev.  the  Associated  pastors  in  the  county 
of  New  Haven  concerning  the  ordination  of  the  Kev.  John  Hubbard,*  in 
Heriden,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Eev.  Robert  Breck,  1784. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  dismission 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,t  1794.  A  Sermon  on  American  Indepen- 
dence. 1794.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  D.  D.t  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gay,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Heman  Ball,^  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  Wcstficld  Academy, 
1800.  A  Century  Sermon,  1801.  ^  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Bemis,!!  1801.    A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,T 

*  JoHH  HcBBABD,  a  8011  of  Col.  John  Hobbard  of  New  Haven,  was  born  in  January,  1727: 
waagradnated  at  Yale  College  in  1744;  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27, 1746;  wasordainea 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Meri&n,  Conn.,  June  22,  1769:  and  died  there,  Nov.  18,  1786,  in  his 
sixtieth  year.  Hit  oidination  odled  out  several  pamnolets.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  bim  in 
the  Connecticut  Journal,  it  is  said — **  Very  useful  was  he  to  his  people  during  his  ministxy,  and 
ttsvCT  was  a  pastor  more  sincerely  beloved  by  his  flock." 

t  Joseph  Willard,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Willard,  was  bom  at  Staiford,  Conn.,  in  1761;  was 

Eduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  Wilbraham, 
iS.,  May  23,  1787;  was  dismissed  Feb.  11,  1794;  was  installed  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
18,  1794;  was  dismissed  Oct.  16, 1822;  and  died  July  22,  1827,  aged  sixty-six. 

I  Ebbxbser  Qay  was  bom  at  Dodham,  Mav  4,  1718;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  SuflScld,  Conn.,  January  13, 1742;  and  died 
in  MarcAi,  1796,  in  his  seventy -eighth  year.  He  received  the  decree  of  D.  D.  from  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1792.  His  son  Ebenezer,  was  bom  at  Snffleld;  joined  Harvard  College,  but  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in  1787,  and  was  Tutor  from  1790  to  1792;  was 
settled  as  a  colleague  with  his  father;  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  a  few  years 
before  his  death;  and  died  in  February,  1837,  aged  seventy -one. 

§  Hbmar  Ball  was  bora  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1764;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
CoUege  in  1791 ;  studied  TheolMnr  under  Br.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield ;  was  ordained  pasto> 
of  the  ehnioh  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1797;  and  died  December  17,  1821,  aood  flftv-seven. 
He  TMelved  the  degree  df  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College  in  1816.  He  published  a 
Sermon  on  the  dea£  of  Washington,  1800. 

n  Btbpbbv  Bbmis  was  bora  at  Westminster,  Mafts.,  in  1774;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1798;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  June  3,  1801;  resigned  his 
efaarge  June  3,  1813;  and  died  November  11,  1828,  aged  fifty-four. 

fNoABATWATBB  was  a  native  of  New  Haven;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1774, 
whtn  h«  was  a  Tutor  from  1778  to  1781 ;  wm  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohurch  in  Westleld,  Maa.^ 
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1802.  A  Sermon  before  tbe  Hampshire  HGBalonary  Sodely,  1802.  Tw 
Sermons  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  1808.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  tks 
constancy  and  nniformity  of  the  Divine  government,  1803.  A  Sermon 
al  the  ordination  of  Sylvester  Bart,*  1806.  A  Sermon  at  tiie  ordinar 
tion  of  Elisha  Andrews,!  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Thaddens  Osgood,}  1808.  An  Address  of  the  Associated  ministers  of  the 
Southern  District  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Jesse  Fisher,^  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  institution  cf  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Second 
church  in  Boston,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Bible  and  Foreign  Misskm- 
ary  Society  of  the  county  of  Hampden,  1814.  Two  Sermons  on  tht 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  Ms  ordination,  1816. 

m 

FROM  THE  RET.  ALFRED  ELY,  D.  D. 

Mouse V|  Angoflt  1, 1818. 

My  Dear  Brother:  Dr.  Lathrop  was  the  pastor  of  my  childhood  and  earif 
youth,  and  my  instructor  in  Theology  for  about  three  months.  Bat  donag 
most  of  my  early  years,  that  is,  from  twelve  years  old  to  twenty-fieveo,  I  wu 
away  from  under  his  ministry.  My  intercourse  with  him,  subsequently  to  thii 
period,  was  only  occasional.  The  remembrance  of  him,  however,  awakens  in  ne 
the  most  grateM  emotions;  for,  if  I  have  been  in  any  d^ree  useful  in  the  minis- 
try, I  owe  much  to  the  excellent  advice  and  instruction  which  I  reodved  frva 
him. 

He  was  indeed  a  friend  and  a  father  to  me,  and  always  evinced  the  most  aflee- 
tiOnate  concern  for  my  wel&re,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  my  success  in  the  pie- 
fession  which  I  had  chosen.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty,  I  was  much  in  the  habit  «f 
resorting  to  him  for  counsel,  and  there  was  such  profound  wisdom  in  his  adnot, 
that  I  was  always  disposed  to  regard  it  as  fidling  short  only  of  the  t,ea(rhnyi  «f 
Inspiration.  His  manners  were  a  most  agreeable  compound  of  dignity  and  a&- 
bility;  fitted  at  once  to  repress  all  undue  &miliarity  and  to  secure  aflbctkMi  wad 
confidence.  In  this  respect,  he  certainly  was  not  surpassed  by  any  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known.  It  seemed  as  if  religion  in  its  softening,  cdevating,  parifyim 
influence,  pervaded  his  whole  character,  and  controlled  all  his  actions.  His 
versation  was  eminently  entertaining  and  instructive;  never  foolish  or 
but  abounding  with  just  views  of  men  and  things,  and  often  enlivened  with 
nent  anecdotes,  which  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  subject  on  which  he  was  ess- 
versing.  There  are  few  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  who  would  say  so  maay 
things,  even  in  a  brief  and  casual  conversation,  that  one  would  wish  to  lay  avaj 
among  the  things  to  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Lathrop  watched  closely  all  the  movements  of  society, — all  the  signs  of  t^ 
times;  and  he  contemplated  them  with  the  eye  of  a  sound,  practical,  GhristiM 
philosopher.    Scarcely  a  subject  of  public  interest  could  present  itself,  bat  thst 


KoT.  81, 1781;  and  died  Jan.  20, 1802,  a^^ed  fifty  yean.    The  lait  wnum  he 
the  twentieth  annivenary  of  his  ordinatioD,  and  was  pahliahcd. 

*  Stlvbbtbb  Bubt  was  born  at  Southampton,  Man. ;  wai  jRadaated  ai  WUKaon CoQMii 
1804;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chorch  in  Western,  (now  Warren,)  Mas.,  Mardi  IS,  IMS: 
was  dismissed  in  1811 ;  was  instaUed  at  South  New  Mariborough  in  Arril  1813;  wae  iSmmmi 
Doo.  3,  1822;  was  instaUed  at  Great  Banington,  Feb.  12,  18&;  and  died  Jan.  10,  I836»  i«ii 
fifty -four. 

t  Elisha  BiMiira  Ahdrbwb  was  born  at  Southing^,  Gonn.,  in  1783;  was  mdaaarfit 
Tale  College  in  1803;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohureh  in  Putney,  Vt.,  June  S^  lSt7;  wss 
dismissed  May  27, 1829;  and  died  in  Miehigan  in  1862. 

t  Thaddbus  Osoood  was  a  native  of  Methnen,  Mass. ;  was  giadnated  at  DattiBoath  Cdkp 
la  1803 ;  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  in  Canada ;  and  died  in  1852. 

$Jes8bFisbbr  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  3803;  was   ordafaied  pastor  af^ 
oharoh  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  Conn.,  March  22,  1811 ;  and  died  September 
aged  fifty-nine. 
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bb  ilioiights  in  rektion  to  it  seemed  w  well  nuitiired,  «8  if  it  bad  belonged  appro- 
prifttely  and  peculiarlj  to  bis  own  profiassion.  Tou  always  felt,  in  eonyersing 
with  bim,  that  be  was  leading  you  in  a  safe  and  open  track;  and  you  felt  the 
InllflBt  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  because  each  step  of  the  process  by  which  be 
conducted  you  to  them,  was  thrown  into  fuU  daylight.  He  had  a  mind  that  waa 
fiilly  capable  of  metaphysical  research,  and  yet  it  cTidently  rejoiced  most  amidst 
common  sense  realities. 

As  a  minister  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  and, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  exhibited  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an 
ambassador  of  God.  His  preaching  was  both  evangelical  and  practical;  and 
though  he  rarely  discussed  the  higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism  in  his  sermons,  yet 
bis  volume  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  clearly^ hows  that,  in  his  religious 
views,  he  agreed  substantially  with  the  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England.  As  an 
additional  evidence  of  this  fkct,  I  may  mention  that  I  well  remember  it  was  his 
practioe,  in  my  boyhood,  to  assemble,  at  stated  seasons,  the  children  of  the  parish* 
and  hear  them  recite  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism.  In  this  exercise 
be  was  most  forbearing  and  indulgent,  while  yet  he  insisted  that  the  whole  should 
be  carefully  committed  to  memory.  He  often  accompanied  the  recitation  with 
explanatory  remarks. 

Dr.  Lathrop  was  an  eminently  happy  man.  His  consistent  piety,  his  equable 
temper,  his  exemplary  dUigeuce,  and'  especially  his  love  of  his  samd  vocation, 
vendered  him  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  family,  happy  in  bis  connection  and 
intercourse  with  his  people,  happy  in  his  relations  to  his  brethren  and  the  churches 
around  him.  In  all  my  reminiscences  of  him,  from  my  childhood  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  there  is  nothing  that  detracts  in  the  least  from  the  dignity  and  consistency 
of  his  character  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  results  of  his  iaithftil  and  well  sus- 
tained ministry  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  order,  harmony,  and 
efficiency,  that  still  prevails  in  the  church  and  society  that  enjoyed  his  labours. 
The  old  foundations  which  be  was  so  instrumental  in  establishing,  are  firm  as  ever; 
and  the  building,  under  other  hands,  is  rising  up  to  Heaven. 

With  high  esteem  and  Christian  affection, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours, 

A.  ELY. 

FROM  THE  RET.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

SpRiMoriBLn,  Mass.,  December  27, 1868. 

My  Dear  Brother:  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lathrop,  when  I  began  my 
labours  in  this  place,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1808;  and,  from  that  time  tfil 
his  death,  was  in  habits  of  very  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  no  less  with  hia  kind  and  gentle  demeanour.  I  always  experienced  from 
him  the  utmost  kindness,  and  can  never  think  of  him  but  with  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  respect. 

While  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  model  of  ministerial  dignity,  be  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  I  ever  knew.  He  had  treasured  up  a  large  fund  of  anec- 
dotes that  were  always  at  command,  and  he  always  knew  how  to  select  the  right 
one.  His  wit  was  sometimes  sharp  and  caustic,  but  it  was  usually  connected  with 
so  much  pleasantry  that  there  was  little  danger  of  its  giving  offence.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  serve  your  purpose  better  than  by  detailing  a  few  anecdotes  that  occur  to 
me,  which  may  serve  to  exemplify  some  of  the  Doctor's  most  prominent  traits, 
and  especially  his  almost  unparalleled  shrewdness. 

As  &r  back  as  when  I  was  ordained,  it  was  customary  with  churches,  previous 
to  the  ordination  of  a  minister  among  them,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  Public  Fasting 
and  Prayer.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  asked  by  some  person  whether  the  church  in 
Springfield  would  observe  a  Fast,  in  conformity  to  the  established  usage,  and  ha 
replied — "  I  rather  think  the  good  people  there  prefer  feasting  to  fasting,^ 
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The  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  was  swept  away  bj  the  ice;  and  the  proprieUm, 
Ming  that  the  erection  of  a  new  one  would  draw  too  heavily  upon  them,  obtaiMd 
liberty  from  the  L^^lature  to  raise  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  aooompliBh  tfe 
object,  by  a  lottery.  Many  persons  patronized  it  from  a  desire  to  contribute  to  Ifci 
enterprise.  In  conversation  with  our  venerable  friend,  I  happened  to  say  to  bn 
that  I  disliked  lotteries,  though  I  wished  to  give  something  to  the  object  for  wkkk 
this  was  granted;  and,  to  secure  the  good  and  avoid  in  some  measure  the  evil,  1 
had  taken  care  not  to  buy  tickets  of  my  own  people.  "  So  then,"  said  the  Doetar 
very  pleasantly,  ''  you  are  not  willing  to  corrupt  your  people  by  your  example, 
but  do  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  mine."  His  remark  made  the  inconsistency  of  bj 
eoarse  appear  very  palpable  to  me;  though  public  opinion  was  much  more  toleml 
of  lotteries  then  than  it  is  new;  and  the  good  Doctor  himself,  influenced  by  tftt 
same  motive  that  influenced  me,  had  actually  purchased  tickets. 

Upon  hardly  any  thing  was  he  more  severe  than  high  pretensions  to  piety  wiiEh 
were  contradicted  by  an  immoral  life.  A  person,  whose  life  gave  the  lie  to  !■ 
claim  to  Christian  character,  applied  to  him  for  admission  to  the  oommunioii  «f 
the  church.  Dr.  Lathrop  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  recent  change  in  Idi 
ftelings  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  replied  that  there  had  not; — ^that  he  had 
long  considered  it  an  important  duty  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  but  vuA 
Utely  had  not  felt  himself  worthy — now,  however,  he  had  determined  to  neglect  it 
no  longer,  and  wished  to  be  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church  the  next  Sab- 
bath. *'  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  foresee  one  difficulty  in  the  case— our  chmh 
are  not  accustomed  to  send  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  houses  of  the  members,  unloi 
they  are  sick;  and  you  never  go  to  the  house  of  God."  **  Well,"  said  the  maa, 
"  I  know  that  I  have  not  attended  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done."  '*  Yon  ds 
not  attend  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor — '*  I  do  not  think  you  have  beoi  in  tfat 
meeting  house  for  six  years;  and  my  advice  to  you  is  that  you  should  begin  at  tb 
right  end,  and  attend  meeting  before  you  join  the  church.  And  there  is  another 
obstacle  in  the  way,"  said  he,  '*  which  must  be  removed  before  the  churdi  cai 
consent  to  receive  you — people  say  that  you  are  a  hard  drinker,  and  that  yoa 
sometimes  get  intoxicated."  Well,  he  said,  he  supposed  he  had  been  occasionaDj 
overtaken,  and  had  given  occasion  for  people  to  talk  about  him,  but  he  intended  ta 
reform.  "And  when  are  you  going  to  begin,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Why,"  said  the 
man,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  can,  till  after  Thanksgivii^."  It  is  hardly  necessur 
to  say  that  the  matter  of  his  admission  to  the  church  was  indefinitely  postponed- 

On  one  occasion,  a  man  of  rather  a  morose  disposition,  who  did  not  belong  t» 
his  parish,  came  to  pay  him  some  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him.  Be 
said — "  You  ought  not  to  charge  me  interest."  "  Why  not  ?" — said  the  Doctor— 
"  Is  not  my  money  as  good  as  another  man's?"  "  But,*'  said  the  borrower* 
"  the  Bible  forbids  taking  usury."  The  Doctor  replied — **  If  you  examine  the 
subject,  you  will  find  that  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  makes  nothing  in  yoor 
fiivour.  The  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  lend  their  money  on  usury  to  the 
children  of  their  people;  but  there  was  no  prohibition  in  reference  to  the 
Heathen." 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  ht 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  tbe 
parish  where  he  lived.  This  person  said  to  him, — ''  Dr.  Lathrop,  I  wish  jm 
would  advise  me  what  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to  my  minister.  I  dmH 
like  him  very  well,  and  yet  I  don't  wish  to  leave  the  parish,  nor  do  I  wish  to  sake 
trouble  for  him.'*  **  Well,"  said  Dr.  L., — "  You  are  a  rich  farmer,  and  have  gretl 
resources,  and  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal.  Whenever  yon  slaughter  your  ha^ 
or  your  lambs,  or  a  larger  animal,  be  carefhl  to  send  your  minister  a  gencreit 
piece,  accompanied  with  this  passage  of  Scripture — '  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
wosd,  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.*  Do  this,  aad  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  come  to  like  your  minister,  and  you  w3]  dnw 
closer  the  cords  that  bind  you  and  him  together.*'    Many  a  time  did  he  wvfeaa 
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flflbctaal  helper  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  by  a  word  of  judicions  advice,  or 
by  some  well  adapted  anecdote.  His  influence  in  this  way  was  never  more  pow 
eriul  than  when  he  was  called  to  sit  upon  advisory  councils.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that  where  there  was  a  difficulty  between  a  minister  and  his  people,  the 
probability  of  wrong  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  On  one  occasion,  he  was 
called  to  meet  in  council,  where  some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  with  the  minis- 
ter, but  not  of  a  serious  character.  As  the  discussion  before  the  council  pro- 
ceeded, Dr.  L.  arose,  and,  in  a  very  kind  and  solemn  manner,  addressed  the 
parties  on  this  wise — "  Brethren,  stop;  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  whom  you 
love,  stop.  What  does  all  this  amount  to.'  You  are  bringing  up  little  matters 
•gainst  your  minister,  which,  if  true,  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  moral 
delinquency;  and  he  is  rebutting  your  charges  in  a  similar  spirit  of  crimination. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  mere  gossip;  and  if  you  will  have  any  reasonable  hope  of 
the  return  and  continuance  of  peace,  you  must  resolve  at  once  to  bridle  your 
tong:ues."  The  result  of  this  moving  appeal  was,  that  the  parties  immediately 
came  together,  confessed  their  faults,  buried  their  mutual  antipathies,  and  resolved 
to  walk  in  love.  The  Doctor  remarked  that  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  church 
walked  home  behind  him  and  another  member  of  the  council,  and  be  heard  one 
say  to  the  other, — "  How  good  it  does  seem  to  be  reconciled." 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  in  narrating  incidents  illustrative  of  Dr.  Lathrop's 
striking  traits  of  character,  but  I  presume  that  what  I  have  written  will  abund- 
antly suffice  for  your  purpose. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 
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MOSES  HEMMENWAY,  D.  D  * 

1766—1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

DEERFXBLn,  N.  H.,  November  2, 1848. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  If  the  following  notices  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hemmenway,  under  whose  ministry  I  passed  my  early  year8» 
are  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  your  proposed  work,  they  are  quite  al 
your  service. 

Mosxs  Hemmenway  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1735. 
His  father  was  Ealph  Hemmenway,  and  his  mother's  name,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  was  Sarah  Haven.  Tbey  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Moses  was 
the  fourth.  Not  much  can  now  be  gathered  in  respect  to  his  early  years. 
In  his  studies  preparatory  to  his  entering  College,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
his  uncle,  Phineas  Hemmenway,  who  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1780, 
became  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  in  1784  ; 
and  died  May  20,  1760,  aged  fifty-five.  His  preparatory  studies,  in  their 
oommencement,  were  far  from  being  interesting  to  him.  He  remarked  that 
his  memory  came  near  being  spoiled  from  being  overtasked  by  his  uncle ;  as 
he  was  required  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  written  entirely 
in  liStin,  before  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  his  memory  was  very  far  from  being  entirely  ruined  by  his 

•  Bnekmhifter's  Fou  8«rm.-^rMBlears  Bedl.  HIil.  of  Ifalne. 
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early  studies.  Virgil  was  his  fkvoiirite  among  the  Lalin  elassiflB.  Ate 
one  of  my  recitations  to  him  in  that  aathor,  (for  I  fitted  for  College  nadv 
him,)  he  observed  that  he  retained  in  his  memory  hundreds  of  lines  wUck  W 
had  taken  no  pains  to  commit,  beyond  that  repetition  of  them  which 
necessary  in  preparing  and  reciting  his  lessons.  Then  passing  to  me 
copy  of  Virgil,  that  I  might  see  if  any  mistake  were  made,  he  repeated  witk 
perfect  readiness  and  precision  more  than  a  hundred  lines  which  he  hi 
thus,  without  any  designed  effort,  committed  to  memory.  President  Jeka 
Adams  was  classmate  with  Dr.  Hemmenway  at  Harvard  CoU^e,  at  whiA 
they  graduated  in  1755.  They  corresponded  with  each  other,  after  thtff 
were  settled  in  their  respective  professions.  I  had  opportunity,  in  my  yo«ih* 
ful  days,  to  read  some  of  their  letters,  iip  which  they  indulged  in  wtMj 
fiaoetious  remarks  on  the  abuses  incident  to  each  other's  profesnons.  It  is 
not  certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  he  pursued  hb  theological  sts&i 
under  the  superintendance  of  his  uncle  Phineas  before  mentioned,  whose 
name  is  found  on  the  SOOth  page  of  the  '^ Great  Awakening;"  since  it 
appears  by  the  Record  of  the  First  church  in  Wells,  that  he  (his  mMk) 
preached  his  ordination  sermon. 

Before  he  was  invited  to  Wells,  which  was  within  two  years  after  he  kft 
College,  he  had  preached  at  Lancaster,  Boston,  Townsend,  and  Wrenthaa, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  New  Ipswich  in  New  Hampshire.  He  preached  n 
Wells  a  whole  year  on  probation  before  he  received  a  call  to  settle  then. 
The  people  thought  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  call  to  hia  imme<fiiif 
predecessor,  who  died  within  about  four  years  after  his  ordination.  Aai, 
though  he  was  esteemed  an  excellent  man  and  accomplished  much  good  \/j 
hb  pastoral  intercourse,  yet  he  was  regarded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  paiiA 
as  only  an  ordinary  preacher.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  wiaa  to  give  their 
then  present  candidate  a  full  and  thorough  hearing  before  they  extended  it 
him  a  call.  And  it  appears  also  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  give  then  as 
answer,  but  took  ample  time  for  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  He  m 
ordained  on  the  8th  of  August,  1759. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Hemmenway  was  married  t» 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jeffords*,  who  was,  for  many  yeen, 
minister  of  the  same  parish.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  five  mm 
and  six  daughters.  The  fourth  son  died  in  early  childhood,  and  the  youngesl 
daughter  was  never  married  ;  the  rest  were  all  married,  and  had  childrei ; 
and  some  of  them  somewhat  numerous  families. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  is 
1785,  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1792. 

Dr.  Hemmenway's  sermons  were  longer  than  would  consist  with  dtW 
the  taste  or  usage  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  interesdag 
to  attentive  and  intelligent  hearers.  In  what  light  they  were  viewed  h% 
competent  judges  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  was  eamai 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  before  relating  it,  it  may  be  proper  H 
iremark  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  rather  small  in  stature,  and  carried  his  htd 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  his  body  was  slightly  bent  fbrvud 
kB  he  walked  ;  and  withal  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  careless  in  respeei 

*The  name  of  Sakusl  Jbffsrds  is  foand  on  p.  SOI  of  *^  The  Qre«t  Avrakmfa^'*  '^^ 
those  who,  by  letter,  sent  in  their  testimony  in  Ikronr  of  the  remnrknblo  reTivnlP  ni 
wUoh  ooooned  in  wioui  parts  of  the  oonnti7,  at  the  se—ons  referred  to  in  the  yieesdiM 
of  that  work.     He  was  a  natire  of  Salem:  was  graduated  at  Harrard  CoUeco  ia  ITS 
«dainodatWoUainDooemb6r^l7»;  and  di«i  In  FabraHj,  17U. 
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Uf  dress.  Indeed  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  he  oonld  claim  but  little 
on  the  score  of  a  dignified  outward  appearance.  And  to  this  oircumstanee 
most  of  the  anecdotes  that  are  related  of  him,  have  more  or  less  referenoe. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  called  on  a  distinguished  clergymaa 
in  Boston,  towards  the  close  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  and  accepted  an  mTU 
taiion  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  must  have 
been  told  by  the  clergyman  himself,  as  no  one  else  could  have  known  the 
painful  embarrassment  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  occasion.  *'  I  wais 
peculiarly  tried,"  said  he,  **  after  I  had  invited  him  to  spend  the  night  with 
me,  since  I  could  do  nothing  less  than  invite  him  to  preach  the  next  day. 
But  would  not  my  congregation  blame  me  for  introducing  into  my  pulpit  a 
minister  so  utterly  lacking  in  personal  dignity  ?  But  I  had  gone  too  far  (o 
retrace  my  steps,  and,  accordingly,  my  guest  was  invited  to  take  my  plaee 
in  the  public  services.  Still  I  felt  ashamed  of  having  thus  committed  mysell 
But  soon  after  he  commenced  his  prayer,  I  began  to  be  less  ashamed,  and 
brfore  he  had  finished  his  sermon,  I  felt  ashamed  only  of  myself  and  my 
performances  in  the  pulpit." 

To  avoid  mbapprehension,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  was 
nothing  like  affectation  in  these  singularities,  but  they  were  the  consequence 
of  bis  natural  turn  of  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  thoughts  were 
generally  employed.  He  was  sometimes  rallied  by  some  of  his  clerical 
brethren  on  the  defects  of  his  outward  appearance.  His  readiness  for  a 
reply  to  such  pleasantries  may  be  illustrated  by  another  anecdote  whiek 
haa  been  extensively  circulated. 

He  was  chosen,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Deane  of  Portland,  and  others,  to  attend  a 
cooncil  at  a  place,  to  reach  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Android 
CQggin  river.  When  Dr.  Deane  came  to  the  ferry,  he  inquired  of  the  ferry* 
man  whether  Dr.  Hemmenway  had  crossed  the  river  that  morning.  The 
answer  was  that  he  had  not ;  but  when  Dr.  Deane  arrived  at  the  house 
where  they  were  summoned  to  meet,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Hemmenway  had  preceded  him.  *'Why,"  said  he,  **the  ferryman  told  me 
that  no  minister  had  crossed  in  his  boat — ^he  evidently  did  not  take  you  for 
a  minister.  Had  your  head  been  adorned  with  a  spruce  white  wig,  such  as 
clergymen  generally  wear,  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  as  to  your  pro- 
fession." **I  know,"  replied  Dr.  Hemmenway,  **that  it  is  customaiy  to 
bestow  more  abundant  honour  on  the  part  that  lacketh." 

The  preaching  of  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  not  only  decidedly  evangelical, 
but  highly  practical.  Even  in  his  discourses  on  the  more  abstruse  questions 
in  Theology,  he  always  interwove  with  his  doctrinal  discussions  much  that 
was  adapted  to  direct  his  hearers  in  a  holy  walk  with  God.  He  was  remark- 
ably faithful  in  bearing  testimony  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time, 
especially  intemperance.  He  gave  no  quarter  either  to  its  subjects  or  its 
abettors.  Drunkards  who  attended  on  his  preaching,  had  to  receive  precept 
upon  precept  and  line  upon  line.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  largest 
stores,  if  they  sold  rum  by  the  glass,  as  most  or  all  of  them  did,  were 
obliged  to  hear  their  places  stigmatised  as  dram-shop^,  and  themselves  as 
dram-sellers,  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  retidlers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Hemmenway's  ministry  in  Wells  was  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  1810,  though  he 
was  afflicted,  for  some  time,  with  a  very  distressing  malady, — a  cancer  in  the 
&oe,  near  one  of  his  eyes.    In  all  his  severe  suiferings,  he  was  a  pattern  of 
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meekness  and  patience  and  eheerfal  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  HeaTealj 
Father.  Having  filled  up  the  measure  of  labour  and  soffering  allotted  Is 
him,  he  sunk  calmly  to  rest,  April  5,  1811.  His  funeral  sermoa  wm 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buokminster  of  Portsmouth,  from  2  King?  XL 
12.     It  was  published. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  received  various  testimonies  of  public  respect,  audi » 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Legislature  ef 
Massachusetts,  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  CoDventkm  of 
Congregational  ministers,  the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  following  I  believe  to  be  a  correct  list  of  his  publications :  Seres 
Sermons  on  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregencrate  to  labour 
for  the  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  1767.  Vindication  of  the 
power,  obligation,  &c.,  of  the  unregencrate  to  attend  the  means  of  grace, 
against  the  exceptions  of  Samuel  Hopkins  in  his  reply  to  Mills,  1772. 
Remarks  on  Eev.  Mr.  Hopkins*  answer  to  a  Tract  entitled  '*  A  Vindies- 
tion,*'  &c.,  1774.  A  Discourse  on  the  Divine  institution  of  Water  Baptisa 
as  a  standing  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  A  Discourse  on  the  nature  aad 
subjects  of  Christian  Baptism,  1781.  Massachusetts  Election  Semea. 
1784.  Discourse  concerning  the  Church,  in  which  the  several  aeceptattoas 
of  the  word  are  explained,  &c.,  1792.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  foneiil 
of  the  Rev.  James  Pike  of  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  1792.  Remarks  on  tke 
Rev.  Dr.  Emmons'  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  qualifications  for 
and  access  to  the  Christian  Sacraments,  and  on  his  Strictures  on  a 
ooneeming  the  Church,  1794.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hampstead,  N.  H^ 
at  the  ordination  of  John  Kelly.*  A  Sermon  preached  at  Canaan  in  ikt 
State  of  Maine  at  the  ordination  of  Jonathan  Calef,t  1794.  A  Seraoa 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaao  Lyman  of  York,  Me.,  1810. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Nbwburtport,  May  26, 18181 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  ofibring  you  some  notieaB ef 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  I  can  claim  no  more  of  personal  acquaintance  with  tlii 
distinguished  man.  My  privilege  in  this  regard  was  restricted  to  a  few  interviews, 
which  indeed  were  equally  entertaining  and  instructive.  Yet  I  shall  not  npeak  aft 
random,  as,  in  contempbition  of  my  present  attempt,  I  made,  some  montl» 
minute  inquiries  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  who 
Theology  with  Dr.  Hemmenway,  and  who  was,  unless  I  mistake,  an  inmalt 
his  house  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the  replies  to  these  inquiries  I 
to  take  notes, — a  circumstance  the  more  important  as  Mr.  Kelly  is  aiiiee  dead. 

On  various  points  these  replies  gave  me  information  which  was  new.  Bat  the 
instances  were  more  frequent  in  which  they  simply  confirmed  impressions  wtmk  I 
had  long  entertained.    My  informant,  though  a  man  of  sober  judgment,  did  Mt 


•Jonr  Ebllt  wu  bom  in  AniMbiiiy,  Man.,  in  1763;  wm  mdnated  al  Dnitmovtli  .  _ 
in  1791 ;  wm  oidftined  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Hampstead,  N.  U.,  Deeember  5,  17$S;  aai  mi 
in  1848.  He  published  a  Sennon  at  the  fnneral  of  Dr.  William  Cognrell  at  AUnaaaB.  N.  B.- 
18S1. 

tj^ovATHAN  Calsf  wbs  a  native  of  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  was  n^radnated  at  Dartmovtli  CaBtat 


ia  1787 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Bloomfleld,  Me.,  Jnne  11, 17M ; 

October,  1801 ;  was  instaUed  at  Lyman,  Me.,  in  November  foUowing ;  and  tiad  la  18A». 
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scrapie  to  pronounce  the  Doctor  a  universal  genius>  and  the  most  powerful  mind 
he  had  ever  known.     ''  A  bundle  of  wisdom  "  was  one  of  his  expressions. 

His  favourite  authors  were  Turretin,  Owen,  £dwards,  and  other  great  original 
writers.  But  his  researches  were  unconfined.  He  expatiated  in  a  wide  sphere. 
His  learning,  especiallj  his  theological  learning,  was  at  once  extensive  and  accurate. 
Among  the  eminent  Divines  of  our  country,  few  were  so  familiar  as  he  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  His  favourite  employment  was  profound  investi- 
gation, patient  thinking,  and  close  reasoning.  He  was  never  content  to  dwell  on 
the  surface  of  things,  but  plunged  into  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Theology, 
and  metaphysics,  and  general  science. 

His  conversion  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  in  an  uncommon  d^;ree  uniform  and  exemplary.  With 
all  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  amplitude  of  acquisition,  and  acknowledged 
eminence  of  character,  he  was  simple  and  modest  as  a  child.  His  passions  wore 
originally  strong;  but  they  were  remarkably  attempered  and  regulated  by  the 
meekness  of  religion. 

His  preaching  was  full  of  instruction, — ^faithful,  scriptural,  doctrinal,  and 
practical.  He  generally  left  his  metaphysics  in  his  study;  but,  if  at  all  admitted 
into  the  pulpit,  they  were  employed  not  to  mistify  his  subject,  but  to  disentangle 
and  render  plain  what,  in  his  opinion,  others  had  perplexed  and  obscured. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  hear  this  great  man  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport,  who,  in  despite  of  some  theological  discrepancies,  had  invited  him 
to  deliver  to  his  people  a  sacramental  sermon.  The  annunciation  of  Dr.  Hem- 
menway's  text, — ''Set  your  affection  on  things  above,"  delightfully  shut  the 
door  on  all  controversy;  and  the  sermon  was  such  as  to  afford  a  rich  feast  to  the 
plainest  of  Christians. 

His  public  prayers  were  comprehensive,  scriptural,  much  diversified  and  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  occasions  and  circumstances.  But  their  presiding  elements 
were  simplicity  and  piety. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  was  much  employed  in  councils,  especially  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty. His  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were  deliberately  formed  and  firmly 
maintained.  They  had  great  weight  with  his  ministerial  brethren  and  with  the 
churches.  With  some  they  were  almost  oracular.  Still  he  was  never  overbearing 
nor  pertinacious.  Devoted  to  truth  and  right,  he  loved  peaceful  and  healing 
measures. 

Amidst  his  other  excellencies  he  had  a  mechanical  turn,  which  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  On  a  journey  to  Maine,  and  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  his  successors,  I  once  was  shown  a  small  bookcase  made  by  his  own  hand. 
It  was  the  relic  of  a  great  man,  and  was  interesting.  Never  indeed  are  great 
men  more  interesting,  than  when  descending  from  their  elevation.  Dr.  Hemmen- 
way was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music;  and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
would  sometimes  teach  it  to  his  children  sitting  on  his  knees. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  a 
Uvely  rdish  for  their  beauties,  and  his  memory  was  amply  stored  with  their  most 
remarkable  passages.  Indeed  it  was  a  rich  repository  of  whatever  he  deemed 
exquisite,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  writings. 

As  I  was  once  privileged  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  characteristic,  perhaps  the  incident  should  not  pass  nnmentioned.  It  occurred 
About  sixty  years  since;  yet  it  is  vivid  in  my  memory  to  the  present  day.  The 
Doctor,  being  on  a  journey,  lodged  at  my  father's  house,  and  I  was  stationed  in 
the  same  chamber.  Finding  that  I  was  fresh  from  College,  he  poured  out,  during 
the  former  part  of  the  night,  f^om  the  exuberance  of  his  mind,  a  variety  of 
instructive  and  interesting  matter.  All  was  perfectly  natural  and  unostentatious. 
I  remember  particularly  his  repeating  f^m  memory  the  amount  of  a  page  of  a 
most  remarkable  composition  of  Professor  Sewall  of  Harvard  College.    It  was  part 
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of  an  eleguit  tnuialation  into  Latin  Terse  of  the  first  Book  of  Young's  KlgM 
ThoughtSi  made  bj  that  most  learned  Professor,  daring  the  first  night  after  hk 
removal  from  his  place  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Hemroenway,  though  habitually  serious,  was  no  foe  to  mnooent  pleasantry. 
He  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  easy  humour  which  is  often  found  in  the 
genuinely  pious,— especially  if  blessed  with  a  cheerful  natural  temperamest. 
Indeed  he  had  a  considerable  power  of  sarcasm,  though  it  was  ordinarily  kqiC 
under  strong  restraint.  Replying  to  one  of  his  public  opponents,  who  cbdmed 
much  of  the  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  he  questions  the  daim,  and 
remarks  that,  if  such  a  person  should  be  censured  as  being  too  metaphysical,  he 
would  sutfer  as  undeservedly  as  Dr.  Owen  observes  that  Jerome  did,  when  he  wai 
ehastised  by  an  angel  for  his  Ciceronian  style. 

Complaining,  on  another  occasion,  of  his  antagonist, — ^that  he  refused  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  and  indeed  begged  the  question,  he  remarks,  in  allnskw  to 
a  well  known  passage  of  Scripture, — "  He  cannot,  or  will  not  dig,  but  to  beg  he 
is  not  ashamed." 

A  great  portion  of  Dr.  Hemmen way's  published  writings  were  of  a  oontroversial 
character.  By  this  remark  I  would  be  far  from  intimating  that  controversy  was 
his  delight.  This  would  probably  be  doing  him  injustice.  His  first  controversr 
was  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  who,  in  animadverting  on  certain  sermons  of  Dr.  Hen- 
menway  on  *'  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate  to  attend 
the  means  of  grace,*'  had  represented  the  doctrine  as  unscriptural  and  dangeroes. 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  in  reply,  published  a  vindication  of  his  views,  and  afterward 
remarks  on  Dr.  Hopkins'  answer  to  that  vindication.  From  the  manner  in  whkk 
Dr.  Hemmenway  treated  the  subject,  some  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  him  ai 
leaning  to  Arminian  views.  But  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  a  mistake.  The  doctrne 
maintained  by  him  on  this  important  point  is  the  same  substantially  as  has  bees 
inculcated  by  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic  writers  since  the  period  of  tke 
Reformation.  It  is  inculcated  with  great  distinctness  and  force  byPresadeat 
Edwards  in  his  sermon  on  "  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Indeed  Dr. 
Hopkins  himself,  in  his  earlier  writings,  explicitly  maintains  that  the 
command  to  sinners  to  repent  and  to  be  converted  involves  an  obligation,  on 
part,  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  repentance  and  con  version, 
of  course  an  obligation  to  attend  to  the  truths  of  God's  word,  with  the 
concern  and  diligence. 

An  objection  has  been  raised,  that,  if  God  commands  the  unregenerate  to  da 
what  they  may  do  while  in  a  state  of  sin  and  rebellion,  this  is  virtually  eoia- 
manding  sin  and  rebellion.  This  objection  Dr.  Hemmenway  thus  meets  with  im 
characteristic  shrewdness : — 

*'  We  say,  that  God  has  absolutely  commanded  the  hearers  of  the  Goepel,  witkoet 
distinction,  to  attend  the  means  of  religion.  But  he  has  not  enjoined  any  of  thsK 
Irregular  circumstances  or  defects  with  which  the  perfbrmanoes  of  the  unregeeentr 
are  corrupted.  These  defects  he  has  forbidden;  yet  he  has  absolutely  enjoteed  tbe 
actions  themselves  in  the  divided  sense,  as  matter  of  duty,  and  as  means  of  good,  to  aes; 
notwithstanding  the  sin  men  may  be  guilty  of  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  tke 
performance.  And  if  it  be  doubted  whether  this  be  not  the  same  in  eflbct,  as  to  eoai- 
maud  the  sinful  defects, — however  metaphysicians  may  pnzsle  themselves  and  oUen 
in  their  endeavours  to  answer  the  knotty  question,  and  perhaps  after  all  their  nMt 
reasonings  resolve  it  wrong,  I  suppose  a  child,  that  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  kft, 
would  intuitively  know  to  the  contrary. 

^'  Easebins  had  a  little  son^  some  four  years  old,  when  he  thought  fit  to  send  hm  to 
school  with  his  horn-book.  The  child  was  very  loth  to  go,  having  a  mind  to  spend  Im 
time  in  play  with  idle  companions.  '  Child,'  says  the  father, '  I  intend  you  shall  |<d  tv 
school  to-day.  I  hope  you  will  go  willingly  and  learn  to  read  as  Ikst  as  voq  (sa/ 
*  No,'  says  the  child, '  I  don't  want  to  go.'  *  What,  not  want  to  learn  to  read  r  *  I  *» 
not  want  to  learn,  I  had  rather  play  at  home.'  *  I  am  sorry  fbr  that,  my  m»o;  il  a 
because  you  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  yourself.  I  would  have  vou  go'ebf'crAdhr 
and  try  to  learn,  like  a  good  boy ;  but,  whether  you  are  willing  or  noi,  you  inaMge,  w 
I  shall  be  angry  with  you.'    The  child  fearing  the  effect  of  bis  (kther'a  displcasarv,  tdi 
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ont  with  great relactance,  fretting  and  crying  as  he  goes.  Presently,  an  acquaintance 
meets  him.  *  Where  are  you  going/  says  he,  '  in  this  sorrowftil  mood?'  *  I  am  going 
to  school/  says  the  child.  *  But  why  do  yon  go  to  school?'  ^  Because  my  father  hid 
me,  and  threatened  me  if  I  would  not  go.'  '  Did  your  father  bid  you  to  be  loth  to  go, 
and  to  cry  and  murmur  as  you  were  going?'  '  No,  he  bid  me  go  willingly ;  but  I  hate 
to  go,  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he  said  I  must  go,  if  I  did  not  love  it,  and  if  I  did  cry.' 
*  But  if  your  father  knew  that  you  hated  to  go  to  school,  and  would  cry  if  he  msde 
you  go,  then  when  he  bid  you  go,  he  bid  you  cry  as  you  went,  didn't  he?'  ^  I  tell  yon 
(kther  did  not  bid  me  cry  as  I  was  going;  he  chid  me  for  crying;  but  he  told  me  that 
I  should  go,  though  I  was  ever  so  unwilling,  and  cried  ever  so  much.'  I  ask  now, 
would  not  such  an  answer  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense? 
Whatever  close  reasoners  can  do,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  children  cannot  plainly  see 
that  to  command  one  absolutely  to  do  an  action,  though  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  it 
will  be  done  in  a  faulty  manner,  if  done  at  all,  is  entirely  different  Arom  commanding 
the  faulty  manner  as  well  as  the  performance.  Nor  is  this  in  any  measure  implied  in 
that." 

This  is  confessedly  a  long  extract.  But  such  is  its  combined  simplicity  and  inge- 
nuity,  that  it  seemed  difEicult  to  omit  it,  and  equally  difficult  to  curtail  it. 

It  cannot  but  be  thought  wonderful  by  many,  that  a  man  whose  eminence  was 
undisputed  among  his  contemporaries,  should  appear  in  less  than  half  a  century  to 
be  almost  forgotten.  The  distributors  of  theological  and  literary  fame  have  signally 
overlooked  his  claims;  and  the  public  ear  which  has  frequently  been  occupied  by 
names  of  no  transcendent  excellence,  has  long  been  almost  a  stranger  to  the  name 
of  Hemmenway. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  left  many  sermons  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  public  eye.  Should  these  sermonir  come  abroad,  they  would  be 
found  to  combine  seriousness  of  spirit  with  depth  of  thought;  cogency  of  reasoning 
with  chasteness  of  style;  solid  judgment  wiUi  sound  piety,  and  faithful  applica- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Still  they  would  be  found  wanting  in  many 
of  those  qualities  which  have  been  apt  to  attract  public  notice.  They  would  be 
quite  deficient  in  the  glittering  novelties,  the  startling  paradoxes,  the  transcen- 
dental dreams,  which  have  been  so  often  inflicted  on  the  community,  and  which 
have  caused  such  numbers  to 

''  Wonder  with  a  fbolish  face  of  praise." 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  this  feeble  attempt  to  do  some  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  good  man.  Few  duties  are  more  pleasant  than  that  of  unveiling  to  the 
puUic  eye  those  iutellectual  and  moral  excellencies,  which  the  humility  of  thdr 
possessor  had  undervalued,  and  his  modesty  concealed.  I  thank  you  for  affording 
me  this  gratification. 

Believe  me,  as  ever. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 
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STEPHEN  WEST,  D.  D  * 

1766—1819. 

Stbphen  West  was  born  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  November  13,  1735.  He 
was  a  son  of  Zebulon  West,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  in  the  oountjof  Hartfisrd, — 
a  man  of  excellent  character  and  extensive  influence.  The  son  having  been, 
at  an  early  age,  designed  for  a  liberal  education,  entered  Yale  College  at 
sixteen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  September, 
1755.  While  in  College,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  vigorous  student,  tad 
gained  a  high  reputation  particularly  as  a  classical  scholar. 

The  year  after  he  left  College  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in  Hatfield, 
Mass.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  raided. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  he  was  examined 
by  the  Hampshire  Association  of  ministers,  and  recommended  to  the  diarckes 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  at 
Hoosack  Fort,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  preacher,  and  oontiniud 
probably  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

About  this  time,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  wis 
applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  in  Boston,  to  snooeed 
the  Kev.  Jonathan  £dwards,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Uw 
College  of  New  Jersey — in  the  Indian  Mission  at  Stockbridge.  Having 
taken  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  comply  with  the  request* 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Stockbridge,  and  commenced  his  labours  in 
November,  1758.  In  due  time,  having  proved  acceptable  to  both  the  Indiaa 
and  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the  Gommisstoners, 
he  was  regularly  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.  He  acoepted 
the  call,  and  was  duly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  by  an  eccle^asticd 
council,  June  15,  1759.  *  At  this  time,  the  church  numbered  twenty 
English  members. 

For  several  years,  he  depended  chiefly  for  his  support  on  an  annual 
which  he  received  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  the  Commissiooeni  at 
Boston.  But,  as  the  number  of  the  Indians  gradually  became  less,  and  his 
prospects  of  usefulness  among  them  more  dubious,  he  finally  resolved  te 
give  up  the  mission  and  the  salary  annexed  to  it,  and  confine  his  ministrations 
to  the  English  portion  of  his  charge.  While  he  continued  in  the  miakiL 
it  was  his  practice  to  preach  to  the  Indians  on  Sabbath  morning  bj  an 
interpreter,  and  to  the  English  in  the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeaal, 
whose  father  had  preceded  him  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  who  had 
himself  been  employed  as  a  school  master  among  them,  sucoeeded  Mr.  Wesi 
in  this  part  of  his  charge. 

About  this  time,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Mr.  West's  religions  o|MnioBi 
and  feelings.  With  the  views  of  Edwards  on  the  '"Freedom  of  the  will'* 
and  some  kindred  points  he  had  not  been  satisfied ;  in  short,  he  had  embneed 
substantially  the  Arminian  system.  Being  intimate  with  ^e  Rev.  (afte^ 
wards  Dr.)  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  then  resided  at  Oreat  Barrington,  thn 
had  frequent  theological  discussions, — the  result  of  which,  on  the  part  sC 

•6k«idh  of  hii  Lif»  Iqr  Dr.  Hjrd«.— Johm'  HIat.  of  Stookbrtig*. 
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Bf  r.  West,  seems  to  have  been  a  conviction  that  Calvinism,  in  nearly  the 
form  in  which  it  was  held  by  Hopkins,  is  the  system  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  moreover  believed  himself  to  have  never  felt  the  power  of  religion 
previous  to  that  time;  and  he  distinctly  recognises  this  fact  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gordon  Dorrance,*  in  1795.  During  the 
time  that  his  mind  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
dootrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  character  of  his  own  religious  experience, 
he  continued  to  preach,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  not  without  great 
conflicts  of  feeling  with  regard  to  his  duty.  His  people  ere  long  gathered 
the  evidence  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  different 
character  of  his  preaching  ;  and  not  a  small  portion  of  them  viewed  it  with 
marked  disapprobation.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  an  unusual  seriousness 
spread  through  his  congregation,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  they  were  again 
happily  united,  in  a  good  degree,  under  his  ministrations.  His  church, 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  was  among  the  most  prosperous  and  influential 
in  that  region. 

Not  long  after  this  change  in  Dr.  West's  theological  views,  he  composed 
and  preached  a  series  of  sermons^  in  which  the  subjects  he  had  been  brought  to 
contemplate  under  a  new  aspect,  were  largely  discussed.  In  1772,  he  published 
the  substance  of  these  sermons  in  a  work  of  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages, 
entitled  an  **  Essay  on  Moral  Agency."  The  work  was  of  course  differently 
estimated  according  to  the  diversity  of  theological  opinion ;  but  all  were 
agreed  that  it  indicated  great  mentid  acumen. 

In  1792,  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Williams 
College,  and  was  chosen  Vice  President  of  the  institution  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board ;  in  which  offices  he  continued  for  nineteen  yean,  when 
his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign. 

Dr.  West  was,  for  many  years,  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  studies  of 
young  men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  His  students 
held  him  in  high  estimation  as  an  instructor,  and  several  of  them  have 
occupied  important  places,  and  have  enjoyed  no  small  distinction  as  efficient 
and  useful  ministers. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  West's  life  was  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of 
sorrow.  A  series  of  events,  equally  painful  and  unlocked  for,  separated  him 
from  the  flock  which  he  had  so  long  served,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
colleague  also  (the  Rev.  Ephraim  G.  Swift)  was  removed,  who  had  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  the  church  for  eight  years.  His  dismission  took  plaoe 
in  August,  1818 ;  but  the  council  convened  on  the  occasion  did  not  fail 
to  testify  their  high  sense  of  his  worth,  and  their  great  respect  for  his 
character. 

But  the  labours  and  trials  of  Dr.  West  were  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  last  sermon  in  Stockbridge  was  preparatory  to  the  commnnioD  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1818.  He  administered  the  ordinance  there  on  the  Sabbath 
following ;  and  the  next  week  on  Thursday  preached  a  Sacramental  lecture 
at  Lee, — ^the  last  sermon  he  ever  delivered,  .  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
January,  1819,  he  again  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  and  with  this  service  closed  his  public  labours. 

*  OoBDOH  DoRBAircB  wM  botn  at  Sierlioff,  Conn. ;  wu  gndnated  at  Dartmouth  CoUo«  in 
1786:  was  ordained  paitor  of  the  ohoroh  in  Windsor,  Mass.,  July  1,  1795;  was  diimiaed  Jv)y 
U,  1884;  and  tpent  hia  laat  yean  with  hie  ion  at  AUiea,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1846. 
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From  thiB  time  he  began  more  perceptibly  to  decline,  though  he  was  skill 
able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retained  his  aoonstomed  iotenet 
in  whatever  related  to  the  cause  of  religion.  In  March  he  was  afflicted  witk 
what  he  called  a  severe  cold ;  which,  however,  proved  the  harbinger 
of  his  dissolution.  His  bodily  and  mental  powers  seemed  to  €ul  togetbcf ; 
though  his  spirit  evidently  sustained  itself  in  patience  and  hope  to  the  last 
He  di^d  without  a  struggle,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1819,  in  the  eighty-foutli 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  West  had  no  children,  though  he  was  twice  married.  His  fiist 
connection  was  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Ephraim  WiUiuiK, 
one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  She  died  b 
September,  1804,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age.  In  1806,  h 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dewej  of 
Sheffield, — who  survived  him. 

Dr.  West  was  extensively  known  in  this  country,  and  somewhat  ib 
abroad.  During  the  lives  of  Doctors  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Edwards,  hem 
their  intimate  friend,  and  faithful  correspondent.  He  also,  for  many  yem. 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ryland,  a  well  known  Baptist  minister 
in  Bristol,  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  West's  publications : — ^An  Essay  on  manl 
agency,  1772.  (The  same  republished  with  an  appendix,  1794.)  A  Semm 
on  the  moral  impotency  of  sinners,  (without  date.)  Duty  and  obligation  of 
Christians  to  marry  only  in  the  Lord,  1779.  A  Vindication  of  the  chard 
in  Stockbridge  in  excommunicating  one  of  its  members,  1780.  An  Esstj 
on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Atonement,  1785.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  S.  Bly  and  C.  Rose,  1787.  An  Inquiry  into  the  grou^ 
and  import  of  Infant  Baptism,1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  (jordoi 
Dorrance,  1795.  Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptbm :  Reply  to  the  Rev.  CypriiB 
Strong,  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  A- 
Jerome,*  1802.  A  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  people  to  pray  for  miniMers. 
1802.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  1806.  A  Sermon  n 
the  ordination  of  Elijah  Wheeler,t  1806.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Williams,  1808.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Mosaic  accoont  of 
the  creation,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  £.  6.  Swift,  1810. 
Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  collected  from  tk 
Scriptures,  1816. 

Besides  these,  he  published  many  Essays  in  the  Theological  Maguineisfi 
in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magaaine. 

*  Akaba  Jbrome  wu  born  at  Stookbrid|re,  Mass.;  was  gmduated  at  Willianf  CoOsfta 
1798;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  New  Hartfora  in  1802;  was  oQsmisted  on  aeooont  of  ill  bi^ 
after  having  remained  there  eleven  /^An:  wias  afterwards  installed  at  VTadsworth,  Ohio;  id 
died  snddeiuyat  New  Hartford,  April  5, 1832,  aged  fifty -seven. 

t  Elijah  Whkelbr  was  a  native  of  Ponifret,  Conn.  He  was  educated  a  jkpaiaaa^'d 
pmotised  medidne  for  several  years  in  Southeast,  Dntehess  county.  New  York.  Deiisg,^ 
medical  career,  he  was  an  infidel ;  but,  after  his  conversion,  was  an  enkinmtly  devoted  Clnii^ 
Having  resolved  to  change  his  profession,  he  went  to  Stoekbridce  and  studied  Thttioff  vde 
Br.  West,  and  immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  was  emploveld  to  aupptr  Uie  pulpit  •^ft** 
Banrington,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congregation.  He  wuvjff^ 
there,  September  24,  1806 ;  and  after  a  highly  prosperous  ministry,  nmgaeA  his  charge  Fe"** 
aty  12,  1823.  He  died  in  Great  Barrincton,  Marah  20,  1827,  aged  flftj-tliiee.  He  i««f* 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Wilhams  College  in  1806. 
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FROM  MISS  CATHARINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 

Lenox,  27th  July,  184S. 

M7  Dear  Dr.  Sprague :  On  returning  from  an  excursion  last  eyening,  I  found 
your  kind  letter,  which  deseryes  a  more  satisfi&ctory  answer  than  I  can  give  it.  I 
regret  I  can  do  htue  more  to  promote  your  object  than  express  my  deep  and  affec- 
tionate yeneration  for  the  character  of  Dr.  West.  He  is  blended  with  the  memories 
that  mark  the  history  of  my  childhood,  and  of  course  the  fondest  recollections  of 
my  adyancing  years.  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  my  grandmother,  and  my 
mother  being  a  fayourite  neice  of  his  wife,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
my  family.  Between  Dr.  West  and  my  father  there  existed  through  life  a  cordial, 
inyariable,  and  confidential  IHendship,  in  no  way  abated  or  shaded  by  the  radical 
difference  of  their  religious  opinions.  My  father  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his 
preaching,  and  I  haye  heard  him  say  that^—"  grant  him  his  premises,  no  man  rea- 
Roned  more  acutely." 

In  my  childhood,  I  felt  the  painful,  and  in  some  sort  conyentional,  awe  of  Dr. 
West,  which  the  New  England  clergymen  then  inspired.  But  I  soon  outgrew  it, 
and,  beneath  his  stem  and  somewhat  precise  exterior,  I  discerned  a  most  tender  and 
gentle  heart, — a  heart  brimming  with  charity,  sympathy,  and  indulgent  humanity. 
If  his  theories  were  exclusiye,  and  his  creed  definite  and  exacting,  his  charity  was 
unlimited,  and  his  loye  uniyersal.  If  you  judged  by  his  preaching,  he  had  hope  for 
few;  if  by  his  affections,  he  despaired  of  none.  His  time  was  arranged  with  as  much 
precision  as  Alfred's  the  Great,  but  he  allowed  more  to  social  enjoyment.  His 
aature  was  eminently  social  and  cheerful.  His  disposition  was  like  the  sunshine 
of  a  temperate  region, — warm  and  genial.  His  manners  expressed  his  indiyidual 
character,  modified  by  the  period  at  which  he  liyed.  Then  a  distinction  of  ranks 
was  carefully  obseryed,  and  the  clergy  were  of  the  priyileged  orders.  His  deport- 
ment was  most  courteous — such  as  graces  aristocracy,  and  wipes  out  its  offence. 
The  consciousness  of  superiority  was  balanced  by  a  Christian  rendering  of 
*^  honour  to  all  men." 

Dt,  West  was  of  low  stature  and  remarkably  well  made;  and,  I  think,  not  witb- 
oat  some  grains  of  complacency  in  his  well  turned  limbs.  He  did  not  condescend 
to  the  leyelling  pantaloon,  but  wore  long,  neatly  fitting  hose,  and  polished  and 
buckled  shoes.  He  liyed  a  mile  fh>m  the  yillage,  in  one  of  the  first  firame  houses 
erected  in  Berkshire.  He  walked  to  the  yillage  daily,  and  twice  a  week  paid  us  a 
yisit.  I  can  now  see  his  welcome  figure  enter  our  door,  his  three-cornered  hat  and 
silver-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  his  courteous  bow  and  gentle  greeting  to  each  and 
ally  from  the  heads  of  the  family  to  the  least  child,  and  the  most  insignificant 
person  in  it.  This  done,  he  deposited  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloyes,  approached  the 
looking  glass,  took  out  a  pocket  comb,  and  smoothed  his  hair  with  mathematical 
precision .  Perhaps  no  man  eyer  liyed,  of  more  uniform  habits.  There  were  no  eyents 
in  his  life  to  disturb  or  eyen  jostle  them.  During  his  last  illness,  when  his  mind 
had  become  quite  obliyious,  he  murmured  his  family  and  private  prayers  for  the  exact 
time  he  had  been  accustomed  to  allot  to  them,  and  his  lips  made  the  motion  of 
smoking  for  the  precise  number  of  minutes  he  had  allowed  himself  that  indulgence. 

I  belieye  he  considered  it  necessary  to  his  professional  integrity  not  to  repeat  his 
sermons;  and  I  think  that  I  haye  heard  him  say  that  he  had  never  preached  a  ser- 
mon a  second  time  in  his  own  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  written  in  very  small 
character,  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  Tou  know  from  his  published  works  that  he 
loved  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  that  his  preaching  was  chiefly  of  that  nature. 
That  he  himself  latterly  had  some  doubt  of  its  profitableness,  may  perhaps  be 
roferred  firom  a  circumstance  that  strongly  impressed  me.  Dr.  Mason,  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  preached  in  Dr.  West's  pulpit.  He  took 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  His 
vehement  eloqnenoe  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profoond  attention,  by  the  peo- 
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pie,  who,  for  fifty  years,  had  heen  accustomed  to  a  very  different  expofiition  oi  tfae 
same  doctrine.  When  the  interest  of  the  audience  was  afterward  spoken  oC,  oor 
good  old  pastor  said  with  a  smile,  "  They  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it» 
what's  more,  I  am  afraid  they  never  understood  me!" 

For  the  most  part,  his  life  was  of  a  quiet  tenor,  but,  towards  the  dose  of  h, 
cumstances  occurred  that  must  have  disturbed  a  tranquillity  no*  secured  by 
influences.  He  had  outliyed  his  generation,  and  injustice  and  unkindness 
to  the  good  old  man.  Then  his  integrity,  purity,  and  childlike  confidence,  shone 
forth,  and  better  than  all  the  sermons  eyer  written,^  was  the  preaching  of  his  fix^ 
bearance,  forgiveness,  and  almost  superhuman  patience.  He  then  illustrated  and 
proved  practicable  that  most  ennobling  doctrine  of  his  Ilopkinsian  creed,--* 
complete  self  negation, — ^a  total  regard  and  consecration  to  the  glory  of  Iht 
Creator. 

We  are  apt  to  &ncy  that  such  men  as  Dr.  West  belonged  to  the  primitive 
of  our  country.     But  the  best  of  him, — his  purity,  simplicity,  and  holiness, 
suited  to  all  periods,  and  most  needed  as  the  tendencies  to  worldliness  i 

I  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  the  work  you  are  now  doing,  may  diffuse  his  good 
and  that  our  younger  clergy,  in  learning  to  revere  him,  will  endeavour  to 
him  in  those  qualities  that  survived,  when  he  laid  down  his  mortality. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  M.  SEDGWICK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHESTER  DEWEY,  D.  D., 

RocBBSTKB,  January  20,  1881. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  January,  1807,  I  was  received  into  the  family  of  tiie  Rev. 
Dr.  Stephen  West,  at  Stockbridge,  to  study  Theol<^y  under  his  instractioa.  Ht 
was  then  venerable  in  years  and  ministerial  influence,  and  seemed  to  poBses  a 
character  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  purity.  His  religious  feelings  iq^pesred  te 
be  strong,  constant,  elevated,  and  sustained  by  unwavering  faith  in  the  Savioar. 
The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  deeper  was  my  admirmti«D  of  hk 
private  character  and  of  his  public  ministrations.  His  appearance  was  thmt  of  a 
venerable  Puritan  of  the  old  school.  While  there  seemed  to  be  a  severity  or  oool 
formality  in  his  manner,  he  was  affable,  social,  full  o£  human  sympathies,  and  tht 
*'  milk  of  human  kindness''  was  ever  flowing  forth  from  the  deep  and  full  fbuntaia 
of  his  soul.  Rarely  has  a  clergyman  been  more  venerated,  and  loved  by  hk 
people.    The  children  who  knew  him  well,  loved  him  the  more. 

He  was  very  systematic  in  all  things;  of  course,  regular,  prompt,  eneigcliB, 
active,  and  always  found  where  he  was  expected  at  any  time,  unless  some  speeiil 
and  unanticipated  arrangement  of  Providence  prevented.  He  lived  in  the  eoo- 
trolling  belief  of  the  Apostle's  phrase,  *'  If  the  Lord  will,"  and  then  acted  as  if 
he  was  the  responsible  agent. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  dignified  and  his  address  interesting.  Slurl 
in  stature,  erect  in  posture  to  precise  perpendicularity,  rather  quick  in  his  raow- 
ments,  head  large  and  intellectually  developed,  eye  discerning  and  bright,  lan- 
guage pertinent  and  expressive,  the  stranger  felt  impressed  with  the  appeanaor 
of  a  man  indeed,  and  the  friend  acknowledged  the  power  of  his  mind  and  tin 
goodness  of  his  heart. 

When  in  health  and  at  home,  he  spent  the  hours  Arom  break&st  till 
one  o'clock — in  his  study,  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  for  the  polpil,  and 
dred  investigations,  and  always  had  several  sermons  in  advance  of  the  time  t»  W 
preached.     He  did  not  feel  satisfied  to  have  only  the  number  of  sermons 
which  the  Sabbath  would  need.     It  was  his  practice  to  write  a  sermon  on 
fourth  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap.    As  his  chirography  was  very  distinet,  the 
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of  the  letters  very  small  and  close,  and  the  lines  crowded  together,  he  wrote  a 
yery  full  outline  of  his  sermon  on  such  a  small  pioco  of  paper,  introducing  all  the 
important  points,  arguments,  and  illustrations.  In  the  deliyery  of  his  sermons, 
he  expounded  these  notes  in  a  happy  extemporaneous  manner,  governed  by  his 
manuscript,  but  so  wrought  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  hearer  to  realize  that 
there  was  any  constraint  from  the  notes,  or  to  feel  that  the  whole  was  not  the 
product  of  a  mind  fully  imbued  with  the  matter  and  the  spirit  of  the  subject.  I 
have  often  heard  from  him,  in  ordinary  preaching,  splendid  passages,  evidently 
prompted  by  his  feelings  at  the  moment,  which  roused  and  delighted  all  the 
hearers  of  taste,  thought,  and  devotion. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  was  plain  and  dry,  and  his  style  rather  hard;  but  m 
these  eloquent  outbursts,  his  imagination  was  often  fired,  and  his  figures  of 
thought  and  language  were  beautiful,  high,  strong,  pertinent,  and  deeply 
impressive. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic,  as  he  held  that  all  real  religion 
roust  be  founded  on  principles.  These  he  laboured  to  teach  to  his  people,  fully 
unfolding  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  all  their 
relations,  without  leaving  it  possible  for  his  hearers  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  believed  them,  or  the  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  them  on  their 
belief.  His  preaching  was  highly  intellectual,  and,  of  course,  having  spent  a 
long  life  with  his  people,  they  were  well  indoctrinated  in  religion. 

In  his  Theology,  Dr.  W^est  was  a  Hopkinnan,  Yet  he  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  Theology,  to  believe  that  Hopkinsianism, 
as  such,  was  Christianity,  or  that  true  faith  in  Christ  existed  in  Hopkinsians 
alone;  and  on  the  difficult  and  abstruse  part  of  that  system  of  doctrines,  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  dwell  in  his  sermons  when  I  heard  him.  A  Hopkinsian  would 
understand  the  bearing  of  some  of  his  language  as  leading  to  that  system,  but 
the  common  hearer  would  recognise  nothing  beyond  a  general  view  of  the  Gospel 
plan  of  salvation.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  many  things  in  his  own  belief,  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  he  never  preached  to  his  people,  because  the  direct 
object  of  his  ministry  should  be  to  lead  sinners  to  God  and  salvation. 

In  his  metaphysics.  Dr.  West  was  a  Berkeleyan,  adopting  fully  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  respect  to  matter  and  mind.  As  these  were  a 
subject  of  speculation,  he  used  the  terms  matter,  mind,  properties,  and  actions, 
like  all  other  men,  conducting  on  the  principles  ot  good  common  sense,  in  which 
all,  who  think,  agree.       • 

Of  course  he  believed  in  what  has  been  called  the  exercise  scheme,  in  opposition 
to  the  taste  scheme  in  New  England  Theol(^y.  While  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  directly  controverted  the  taste  scheme  in  his  preaching,  though 
his  course  of  argument  might  be  fatal  to  it. 

Dr.  West  instructed  many  young  men  for  the  ministry^  I  was  among  the  last, 
and  I  think  the  very  last  of  his  theological  students.  Bis  method  of  teaching  in 
previous  years,  I  do  not  know.  But  to  me  he  gave  subjects  in  a  short,  regukur 
system, — as  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, &c., — and  books  to  read  on  the  several  subjects,  and  required  a  disserta- 
tion on  each,  which  I  read  to  him.  He  heard  the  dissertation,  and  made  sveh 
remarks  as  were  called  for;  pointed  out  the  relations  of  the  doctrines,  expSaiiwd 
passages  of  Scripture,  &c.  The  books  to  be  read  were  few.  Among  them  were 
Hopkins'  System  of  Divinity,  and  a  fbw  other  important  works  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  library  of  a  country  minister,  nearly  fifty  years  ago^  I  fbnnd 
the  Doctor  read  Latin  with  great  facility.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  which  was  commonly  taught  in  the  Colleges  of  our  country  near 
a  century  since. 

For  a  time  about  the  middle  of  life.  Dr.  West  was  much  misapprehended  by 
many  excellent  people,  and  much  reproach  was  cast  upon  him  f6r  the  courr 
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which  he  felt  called  upon  to  pursue,  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  Church  diseipliBe. 
lie  was  decidedly  un&YOurable  to  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  church  witk 
those  who  are  not  members.  But  he  never  declined  to  perform  the  ceremony,  pro- 
vided the  non-professor  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  A  female  beloi^iiig  to 
his  church  married  an  unprincipled  and  immoral  man,  and  the  church  proceeded, 
after  a  course  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  the  connection,  to  exoommnmeate 
the  woman.  After  one  or  more  councils  on  the  case,  the  church  adhered  to  tliar 
sentenoe.  In  all  this,  they  had  the  full  approbation  and  guiding  of  their  minislcr. 
Aa  the  measure  was  new,  and  by  some  deemed  harsh.  Dr.  West  wma  greatly 
censured  by  many  Christians  in  the  country;  and  the  feeling  against  him  wi» 
increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  husband  of  the  excommunicated  person  to  ccmvnee 
many  well-meaning  members  of  other  churches  of  his  pure  morality  and  higk 
religious  character,  though  not  a  professor  of  religion.  Ilis  success,  however, 
was  short  lived ;  for,  at  no  distant  period,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  ia 
his  true  character,  and  made  the  life  of  his  deceived  but  confidmg  wife  as 
able  as  her  brethren  of  the  church  had  forewarned  her  it  would  be.  It 
because  the  man  whom  she  married,  was  not  a  professor  of  religion,  bat 
he  was  immoral,  pro&ne,  and  openly  irreligious,  that  she  suffered  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  Dr.  West  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  the  midst  of 
people,  and  his  grave  was  moistened  and  honoured  by  their  tears.  A 
heart,  more  elevated  devotion,  or  finer  feelings,  are  rarely  found  among  si 
The  feeling  was  universal  that  a  good  man  had  gone  to  rest  in  God. 

Very  obediently, 

C.  DEWET 


FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  WOODBRIDGE,  D.  D. 

SpaxoBBTOWR,  N.  T.,  January  28,  Ittfi. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  West,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  as  well  as  I 
ever  knew  any  man.  I  was  bom,  and  baptized,  and  educated,  under  his  miiiistry. 
He  was  a  frequent  and  familiar  visitor  at  our  house,  and  I  remember  wdl 
my  little  chair  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  drawing  as  near  to  him  as  I  could,  to 
to  his  tender  and  moving  conversations  and  pious  benedictions.  Though  he 
a  little  below  the  middle  stature,  yet  from  his  dignified  bearing  and  aspect,  he 
appeared  of  the  full  middle  height.  His  frame  was  slender,  but  there  wms  a  por- 
tion of  the  lion  in  bis  movements,  and  he  seemed  like  a  man  destined  by  natore  to 
be  a  military  commander.  This  martial  bearing  was  partly  the  result  of !» 
original  constitution,  and  partly  perhaps  owing  to  his  residence,  for  some  tine, 
immediately  after  he  entered  upon  his  public  career,  as  Chaplain  at  Hoosidc  Fort 
where  his  associates  were  military  men. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  high  intellect,  but  his  intellect  was  of  a  somewhat  fmtrnlSmr 
structure.     It  was  distinguished  by  extreme  acuteness,  rather  than  ooanpre- 
hcnsiveness  or  versatility.    He  would  survey  and  analyze  a  subject  in  sosm  ef 
its  more  difficult  and  complex    relations,  with  amazing  sharpness  and 
tracy.    He  had   not  that  extraordinary  expansion  of  mind  which  is 
to  survey  a  'great  subject  in  all  its  bearings — ^his  path  of  inquiry  was  narrow. 
but  it  was  as  clear  as  a  ray  of  'light.     These  peculiarities  you  will  see  strikisgly 
exemplified  in  his  Treatise  upon  Moral  Agency, — a  book  which  made  a  gnst 
impression  in  its  day,  and  which  will  long  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
(*arioua,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  subtle  metapbyaicU 
reasoning.     His  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Atonement  is  less  metaphysical,  and 
more  popular,  in  its  texture.     This  work  has  passed  into  a  large  second  editiM. 
and  enjoys  a  high  measure  of  favour  with  profound  theolc^ans.     Dr.  %riitg  af 
Newburyiporti^marissd  io  me,  arhen  I  was  a  stadent  at  Andovsr,  tiial  Dr.  Wot^ 
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bode  upon  the  Atonement  wm,  in  his  judgment,  superior  to  anj  thing  on  thtt 
subject  with  which  he  wm  soqusinted. 

Dr.  West  had  a  deep,  accurate,  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  I  heard 
him  preach  his  celebrated  "  Expository  Lectures  **  upon  the  New  Testament; 
and  I  nerer  read  the  Evangelists  at  this  day  without  a  ririd  recollection  of  the 
striking  remarks,  and  learned  illustrations,  he  gave  us  of  those  interesting  parts 
of  the  Bible.  His  congregation  at  Stockbridge,  where  he  preached  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  was  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  embraced  a  great  number  of 
proftsisional  men  and  statesmen,  besides  many  young  men  of  public  educa- 
tion, who  resorted  thither  to  prepare  for  the  different  learned  professions.  I  haye 
beard  many  of  these  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  eminent,  remark 
that  they  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  mental  discipline  to  the  clear,  logical,  and 
able  preaching  of  Dr.  West. 

He  was  a  man  of  vast  industry ;  and  his  industry  was  regulated  by  extreme 
method.  He  had  a  time  and  place  for  all  the  arrangements  of  life.  He  always 
rose  early;  and,  after  his  ablutions  and  private  devotions,  repaired  to  his  break* 
fast  room,  and  prefaced  his  "  good  morning  "  to  each  one  of  the  fiunily  with  a 
broad  and  sunny  smile.  After  breakfast,  he  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  was 
occupied  till  near  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  he  performed  his  pastoral  visitations, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  this  kind  of  work  was  accomplished  by  a'  man 
so  studious.  Beside  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  be  had  frequent  lectures 
and  "  conferences,''  as  they  were  called,  and  he  had  also  a  theological  dass, 
composed  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  of  both  sexes.  In  the  meetings 
c  f  this  dass,  it  was  his  custom  to  give  out,  in  a  connected  series,  important 
theological  questions,  and  to  request  all,  who  were  willing,  to  write  upon  them. 
These  compositions  were  brought  to  the  next  meeting  and  read,  and  the  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  effect  of  this  course  of  instruction,  conducted  by 
such  a  man,  was  very  perceivable  in  the  profound  and  accurate  theological 
knowledge  which  prevailed  in  his  congregation. 

His  exactness  of  method  and  habit  was  carried  to  a  greater  extreme  than  I  have 
observed  in  any  other  man.  When  about  to  commence  a  journey,  he  made  all  his 
calculations  for  each  day  in  advance.  His  neighbours  often  remarked  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  elements  were  subject  to  him ;  for  he  uniformly  accom- 
plished what  he  undertook.  His  hat  and  whip  were  always  taken  down,  and  laid 
on  the  table  the  night  before  he  set  off.  Mrs.  West  knew  to  a  moment  when  to 
have  his  table  prepared  for  him,  on  his  return, — whether  he  had  gone  only  to  the 
village,  or  to  Newport,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  long  journey.  His  movements 
to  meet  his  appointments  and  engagements  took  rank  in  certainty  almost  with 
the  laws  of  nature. 

But  his  piety  was  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character,  and  it  displayed 
itself  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  excellence.  His  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  called  "  Sunday,"  was  of  the  Puritan  stamp. 
lie  began  holy  time  at  sunset  Saturday  night,  and  the  family  were  all  required 
to  be  at  home  before  that  time.  Once  his  niece,  who  resided  in  his  family, 
returned  a  little  too  late.  He  took  her  to  the  front  door,  and  silently  pointed  to 
the  sunless  sky  in  the  West,  as  an  eloquent  and  touching  rebuke  for  her  remiss- 


His  manner  in  the  pulpit  combined  energy  and  tenderness,  but  energy  was  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  I  saw  the  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  church,  an  attentive,  and  apparently  a  wondering,  worship 
per.  The  next  day  I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  he  said  to  me  "  I  have  been  up 
to  see  your  pastor,  and  I  perceive  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.  Yesterday  I 
saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  a  herald  from  the 
skies,  sent  down  to  denounce  Qod's  wrath  upon  a  guilty  world.  To-day  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  domestk  circle,  and  he  is  the  gentlest  of  human  beings.    His 
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nuuinera  are  as  Uand  m  those  of  a  refined  and  lovelj  woman,  and 
standing  all  the  terrible  magnificence  of  yesterday,  he  is  most  diaritable  in  ail 
his  private  judgments." 

Through  his  protracted  ministry,  he  taught  in  his  house  a  large  XheologicBl 
school,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  were  trained  ibr  tbdr 
pro&ssion  under  his  instruction.  They  all  describe  him  as  «i  able  and  faithfiJ 
teacher.  On  almost  every  subject  in  Theology  which  came  up  for  oocasioiial 
remark,  or  thorough  discussion,  he  had  some  manuscript  at  hand,  which  oontaiBed 
his  most  mature  thoughts  upon  the  topic.  He  wrote  with  fiunlity,  and  the  mass 
of  his  manuscripts  was  immense. 

I  will  here  relate  a  conyersation  which  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harrard 
University,  had  with  me  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  Dr.  West's  Theologi- 
cal school.  ''  The  fall  after  I  graduated,"  said  he,  **  my  father  sent  me  to  Dr. 
West's  house  to  study  Theology.  I  had  then,  and  have  now,  a  great  opimon  of 
his  acuteness  and  classical  attainments.  Very  soon  after  my  admisskm,  he  plaeed 
in  my  hands  such  books  as  Edwards'  powerful  work  on  Original  Sin,  and  HopkiaB' 
Treatise  on  Holiness — books  which,  if  I  could  have  read  them  with  any  hiibti, 
would  have  sent  rottenness  into  my  bones.  They  were  written  with  such  prodi- 
gious power,  that  they  made  me  melancholy.  I  used  to  go  out  into  the  Doctor^ 
orchArd  upon  that  beautiful  side-hill,  and  there  I  would  pick  up  a  ripe  and  bln^ 
ing  apple,  and  look  at  it, — ^then  I  would  pluck  a  flower,  and  observe  its  beaafy, 
and  inhale  its  odour,  and  say  to  myself  '  These  are  beautiful  types  of  the  loTeUnesB 
of  God;  I  know  God  i^  benevolent,  and  I  will  return  to  my  studies,  cheered  bj 
these  impressions.'  Yet,"  continued  the  learned  President,  "  these  tranendoas 
doctrines  seemed  to  awaken  the  deepest  emotions  of  piety  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  West, 
and  to  impart  light,  and  gladness,  and  thankfulness  to  his  inmost  spirit." 

In  regard  to  Ghurch  polity.  Dr.  West  was  not  only  a  Gongregationalist,  hot  he 
verged  to  the  extreme  of  Independency.  When  the  General  Association  of 
chusetts  was  about  sending  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  he  felt  a  deep  concern  lest  they  should  lose  some  of  their  peciiliarities> 
by  mixing  themselves  in  such  fraternal  familiarity  with  the  Presbyterian  amnge- 
ments.  The  same  feeling  betrayed  itself  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  largely  and  reverently  consulted  en 
that  subject,  and  manifested  extreme  solicitude  lest,  in  some  of  its  beaiky,  ift 
should  infringe  upon  the  independence  of  the  churches. 

Dr.  West,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  great  and  good  man.  His  g^aal 
hand  had  a  controlling  agency  in  the  erection  and  organization  of  most  of  IIk 
ohurches  in  Berkshire.  He  was  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  "a  foondaftion 
He  laid  the  foundations  for  many  generations  of  the  religious  institations 
BOW  illuminate  and  bless  that  distinguished  county. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  aflfection. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

TIMOTHY  WOODBBIDOI. 


JASON  HAYBK. 
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JASON  HAVEN. 

1756—1803. 
PROM  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  ESQ., 

LIBRAKIAN  OF   THX  JLMBRICAN  ASTIQUAHIAN  800IRT. 

WoftCBSTKB,  Mass.,  Aprfl  17, 1866. 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  complianee  with  your  request,  to 
famish  you  with  the  following  brief  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  my 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven  of  Dedham: — 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Moses  Haven  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  was  bom  in  that  town,  March  2,  1733,  O.  S.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1754  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  ohuroh  in 
Dedham,  February  5,  1756. 

Although  he  had  a  feeble  constitution,  and  was  at  times  subject  to  severe 
and  dangerous  forms  of  illness,  his  ministry  was  protracted  considerably 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit.  He  died  May  17,  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  the  senior  minister  of  the  vicinity,  and  the 
head  of  the  neighbouring  Association. 

He  was  usually  described  by  the  aged  men  and  women  of  a  later  period, 
as  "  a  model  pastor  of  the  old  school  ;**  as  grave  in  manners,  judicious  in 
counsel,  and  a  good  manager  of  affairs  ;  and  as  combining  with  duties  pro* 
perly  parochial  a  patriarchal  interest  and  influence  in  the  secular  oonoeraa 
of  his  people. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Prentiss, — 

**  The  God  of  nature  and  grace  was  pleased  to  ftirnish  him  with  talents  and  gifts  by 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  ministerial  duty.  In 
natural  division  of  his  subjects,  and  easy  method  of  arranging  his  ideas,  he  greatly 
excelled.  His  hearers  were  never  perplexed  with  intricacy,  nor  fatigued  with  pri>- 
lixity,  nor  vet  defrauded  by  that  affected  conciseness  which  precludes  all  information. 
Few  indeed  have  been  blessed  with  so  happy  a  talent  fi>r  that  kind  of  compositioo, 
which  is  adapted  for  public  religious  instruction.  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  was 
singularly  happy.  In  his  manner  of  handling  and  applying  them,  he  was  so  judicious 
and  appropriate  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  view  of  his  hearers,  and 
could  hardly  fkil  of  producing  some  correspondent  impressions.  A  strain  peculiarly 
evangelical  marked  his  public  discourses.  His  appearance  and  manners  uniformly 
exhibited  that  gravity  and  solemnity  which  dignify  the  ministerial  character.  In  the 
extemporaneous  part  of  Divine  service,  he  was  confessedly  eminent;  blessed  with  the 
gift  of  prayer,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  aptitude  of  expression,  suited  to  the  dif* 
&rent  occasions  on  which  he  was  called  to  lead  the  devotions  of  humble  suppliants  to 
the  throne  of  grace.''* 

Under  his  influence,  it  appears  from  historical  accounts  of  the  town  and 
ohuroh,  the  affair?  of  his  parish,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  adminis- 
tered with  remarkable  good  sense,  liberality,  and  disinterestedness.  A  new 
form  of  Covenant  of  great  simplicity,  yet  expressing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciplea  and  objects  of  eoclesiastioal  association,  was  adopted  with  entire  bar* 
mony ;  and  with  singular  self-denial  the  parish  allowed  the  annual  ineome 
of  the  church  property  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  untouched,  taxing  itself 
to  defray  its  expenses  at  a  time  when  its  means  were  comparatively  limited, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  burdens  was  severely  felt,  that  the  capital  might 
aoeamulate  for  those  who  should  eome  after.    The  oonsequenoe  was  that  an 

*I>r.  PraitisB'  Disoourse  dsUvsrsd  on  tha  Sonday  saeoeeding  Mr.  Havsn's  IntimaBl. 
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ample  fond  was  left  to  poBteritj  in  perpetuity,  and  wholly  unfettered, 
excepting  that  it  must  be  appropriated  to  religious  naee,  to  the  teadiing  of 
Christianity  on  the  old  spot,  and  under  the  care  or  trust  of  the  014  or  First 
ohnrch. 

The  Rev.  Br.  Lamson  in  his  "  Histoiry  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in 
Bedham,'*  after  remarking  that  the  statements  of  Br.  Prentiss  respeetuig 
the  talents  and  ministerial  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  HaveUf  are  cor- 
roborated by  information  derived  from  other  sources,  by  his  published  Ser- 
mons, and  by  the  traditions  of  the  place,  proceeds  to  say, — 

-*'  I  should  suppose  him  to  have  been  eminently  practical,  writing  with  plain  ^ood 
sense,  presenting  rational  views  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  neither 
perplexing  his  hearers  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  nor  bewildering  their  minds  Ky 
conducting  them  into  the  mazy  paths  of  theological  controversy.  In  his  social  char- 
acter he  possessed  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  compaaioa. 
His  conversation  was  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  intelligence;  he  was  kind  mad 
aflfkble  in  his  deportment;  in  his  manners  the  grave  and  familiar  seemed  to  blend  in 
due  proportion,  and  there  was  a  proprietv  that  marked  all  his  actions.  His  peopfe 
were  sensible  of  his  worth ;  he  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  carried  their  afltetioas 
with  him  to  his  grave." 

Br.  Burgess  says  of  him, — 

''  His  health  was  slender  for  many  vears;  but,  by  patient  industry,  by  an  easy  and 
fblicitous  command  of  language,  and  by  a  graceful  elocution,  be  was  an  intelUgeoi 
and  popular  preacher,  during  his  long  ministry.  The  press  has  done  greater  hoAou- 
to  him  than  to  his  predecessors,  having  preserved  to  us  eleven  of  his  sermons,  delivered 
chiefly  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  on  other  public  occasions.  He  was  not  only 
the  shepherd  of  his  own  flock,  but  he  trained  up  the  youthfdl  shepherds  of  other  floeks!. 
His  house  was  a  Divinity  school,  in  which  several  students  were  educated  for  the 
toral  office."* 


It  would  seem,  from  these  notices,  that  his  prominent  characteristic 
a  balance  of  mind  that  gave  equability  to  his  judgment  and  his  manners ; 
that  his  intellect  was  clear  and  practical,  and  that  he  was  little  under  the 
influence  of  ambitious  motives  or  a  love  of  display.  The  generally  feeble 
state  of  his  health  debarred  him  from  extraneous  exertions ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  correspondence  on  moral  and  literary  topics,  sustained  lor 
many  years  with  the  Rev.  Br.  Zubly,  the  learned  Swiss  clergyman  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  Rev.  Br.  Knox  of  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indies, 
whom  he  had  never  personally  known,  he  seldom  went  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  his  regular  duties. 

He  was,  however,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  State,  and  was  connected  with  various  Associations  of  a 
benevolent  nature.  He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1761 ; 
the  General  Election  Sermon  in  1769;  the  Budleian  Lecture  in  1789;  and 
the  Convention  Sermon  in  1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Haven's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on  the 
Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  1758.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1761.  A 
Sermon  at  a  private  meeting  in  Framingham,  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Edward  Brooks,t  1764.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  BleeMu 
1769.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Richards,  1770.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Ephraim  Ward,t  1771.     A  Sermon  at  the  oi 


^Oentennial  Biseoune. 

JBnwJLBD  Brooks  wai  a  natire  of  Madfoid,  Man. ;  was  gndaat«d  at  Harraid  Gbllagt  is 
7:  wu  ordained  at  North  Tarmonth,  Me.,  JoW  4,  1764;  wa«  dianuMd,  i&  Ifanh.  ITUi 
anddiedatMedfordinUSl. 

|BpBaAJM  Ward  waa  a  nattre  of  Newton,  Mass.:  wae  mdvated  at  Harraid  Cetttft  m 
1768:  wae  ordained  putor  of  the  ohnreh  in  Weit  Brookfleldi  October  23,  1771 ;  and  diedXi^ 
19, 1818,  aged  seTenty-ieTen. 
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tioii  of  Mo0M  Byerett,*  1774.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bey.  Samuel 
Danbar,t  1783.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Palmer,  1792. 
A  Sermon  delivered  to  his  people  forty  years  after  his  ordination,  1796. 

Mr.  Haven  was  married  to  Catharine  Dexter,  daughter  of  his  immediate 
predeoessor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter, f  and  had  five  children ;  hut  two  of 
whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood — namely,  the  latft  Hon.  Samuel 
Haven  of  Dedham,  and  the  late  Mrs  Catharine  Palmer,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Palmer^  of  Needham. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

S.  F.  HAYSN. 


JOHN  SMALLEY,  D.  D.|| 

1757—1820. 

John  Shallet  was  horn  m  the  North  Society  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  (then 
called  Lebanon  Crank,  now  Columbia,)  June  4, 1734.  His  parents,  Benja- 
min and  Mary  Smalley,  were  both  professors  of  religion  and  sustained  a 
good  Christian  character,  and  his  mother,  in  particular,  was  considered 
eminently  pious.  From  her  frequent  conversations  he  received  early  reli- 
gious impressions ;  but  what  impressed  his  mind  more  than  all  she  said,  was 
his  discovering  her  at  a  certain  time,  as  he  entered  an  apartment  of  the 
house,  in  a  dark  corner,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  engaged,  as  he  supposed,  in 
prayer.  This  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  was  never  erased ;  and 
when  he  gave  an  account  of  it,  it  is  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  man 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  the  affection  of  the  child.  He  also 
received  very  deep  impressions  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  whom  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Upon  hearing  him 
again,  some  years  after,  he  was  still  astonished  at  his  eloquence,  but  was  led 
to  suspect  that  his  manner  was  better  adapted  to  move  the  natural  pas- 
sions than  to  produce  a  zoal  according  to  knowledge.     He  observed,  how- 

*Mmb8  Etbbbtt  wm  born  at  Dedh&m  Jaly  15,  1750;  wu  graduated  at  Harraid  College  la 
1771;  was  onUined  paator  of  the  ohareh  in  Borehester,  September  28,  1774;  waa  ditnuaeed 
January  14,  1793;  entered  ciril  life  and  beoame  a  Representatire  of  the  town  of  Dorehester  in 
the  General  Court,  and  Judce  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  for  Norfolk  eountr ;  and  died 
Biareh  25,  1813,  aged  rixty-uiree.'  He  published  a  Sennon  at  the  ordinatioq  of  hii  brother, 
Otie§r  Eeerttt;  who  wac  a  native  of  Dedham;  waa  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1779; 
waa  ordained  mhiiater  of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston,  January  2,  1782;  waa  dlnniaMd  May 
36,  1792;  and  died  December  19,  1802.    He  waa  the  fkther  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

tSAMUBL  Dunbar  waa  a  native  of  Boston;  waa  naduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723;  waa 
oroained  paator  of  the  ehureh  in  Stoughton,  November  15, 1727 ;  and  died  June  15, 1783,  aced 
seventy-nine.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1748;  a  Sermon  entitted 
"  Righteouaneaa  by  the  law  aubversive  of  Chriatianity,"  1751 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion, 1760. 

{Sabubl  Dbztbb  waa  bom  at  Maiden  October  23, 1700;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1720;  waa  ordained  minister  of  Dedham,  May  6,  1724;  and  died  January  29, 1755,  agSd 
Iftv-flve.    He  published  a  Century  Discourse,  1738. 

f  Stbpbbn  Palmbr  waa  bom  at  Norton  October  8,  1766;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  Cottage 
in  1789 ;  waa  ordained  paator  of  the  church  at  Needham,  November  7,  1792 ;  and  died  Oetooer 
31,  1621,  aged  fifty -Ave.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Calvin  Wbitlng,  1795;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordinaticm  of  Isaac  Braman  at  Rowley,  1797;  a  Century  Sermon,  1811;  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Tbomaa  Thacher  of  Dedham,  1812. 

Q  Skinner *8  Fun.  Serm.  in  MS* 
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•yer,  that  his  preaching  gave  a  reality  to  things  invisible,  whi<di  he  had  nevei 
before  seen.  In  the  judgment  of  his  own  minister,  the  Bev.  Klcaiiff 
Wheelock,  he  became  pious  at  a  very  early  period,  but  this  he  himself 
thought  doubtful,  and  he  did  not  build  his  hopes  upon  what  ho  then  expe- 
rienced. 

When  young,  he  was  put  out  to  a  mechanical  trade,  which  he  might  have 
pursued  through  life,  had  not  God  designed  him  for  a  different  employment, 
and  found  for  him  a  patron  and  instructor  in  Mr.  Wheelock.  That  benevo- 
lent man,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  youth  of  fair  promise,  kindly  offered  to  fit 
him  for  College  ;  and  he  was  entered  at  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
While  a  member,  his  father  lost  his  little  property ;  and  he  would  have  been 
constrained  to  relinquish  his  studies,  had  he  not  found  a  patron  in  Mr.  Stiles, 
who  was  afterwards  President  of  tbe  same  institution.  But  this  waa  nd 
his  only  or  greatest  trial  during  that  period.  His  mind  was  extremely 
exercised  upon  the  things  of  religion,  and  be  then  experienced  what  he  used 
to  call  his  second  conversion. 

Shortly  after  taking  his  first  degree,  in  1756,  he  began  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  He  v.  Joseph  Bellamy.  In  November, 
1757,  soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  labooiv  in 
Berlin,  (New  Britain  Society,)  Conn.,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1758,  a 
church  was  organized  there  of  which  he  was  constituted  pastor. 

In  1764,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Guernsey  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  who 
died  in  1808.  They  had  four  children, — all  of  them  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

In  1784,  there  was  a  general  attention  to  religion  among  his  people,  which 
continued  about  a  year,  and  resulted  in  the  addition  of  forty  or  fifty  to  his 
church. 

In  180Q,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Smalley  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  performed,  with  veiy  little 
interruption,  the  stated  services  of  the  ministry  till  the  autumn  of  1808; 
being,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  a  term  of  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years.  In  1810,  he  was  relieved  from  his  pastoral  labours  by  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Newton  Skinner  as  his  colleague.  He  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  till  September  26,  1813,  when  he  delivered  his  last  sermon. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  wrote  but  little,  if  any,  bat  he  con- 
tinued to  read  more  or  less,  daily,  till  he  was  attacked  with  a  fit  whi^ 
terminated  his  life.  He  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  reason  for  a  fiew  dap, 
and  it  was  never  fully  restored  ;  though  he  had  some  lucid  intervals,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  humble  hope  ef 
an  interest  in  Christ.  His  death  took  place  on  the  first  of  June,  1820; 
when  he  had  almost  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  funeral  sermoa 
was  preached  by  his  colleague.  He  outlived  by  several  years  every  peneo 
who  had  any  agency  in  procuring  his  settlement. 

Dr.  Smalley  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons, — the  first  in  180S ;  the 
second  in  1814.  Besides  these,  he  published  two  Sermons  on  natural  sad 
moral  inability,  1769 ;  [These  were  republished  in  London.]  two  Sermons  ea 
universal  salvation,  preached  at  Wallingford,  and  printed,  the  one  in  1785, 
the  other  in  1786  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  at  New  Havei, 
OB  the  perfection  and  usefulness  of  the  Divine  law,  1787 ;  and  an 
Sermon,  1800. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  Hill,  Conn.,  23d  December,  1847. 

Dear  Brother:  Your  respectful  request  under  date  of  August  26,  that  I  should 
eommunicate  to  you  mj  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  and  truly  venerable  Dr. 
SmaUey,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  but  for  a  severe  domestic  afBiction,  the  request 
would  have  been  complied  with  before  this  time.  Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  whom  I 
highly  esteemed  and  venerated,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  anything,  even 
a  mite,  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

The  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was,  in  person,  somewhat  above  the 
medium  size.  His  countenance,  though  perhaps  not  very  strongly  marked,  still 
bore  testimony  of  a  mind  within  that  was  steadily  and  intensely  thinking.  Far 
reaching  too  and  clear  were  his  thoughts;  and  yet  he  knew  well  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  would  often  speak  even  contemptuously  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  expressive  phrase,  *'  went  below  the  bottom  of  things."  Though 
he  made  no  high  pretensions  to  scholarship,  his  published  works  show  that  he 
was  exceedingly  perspicuous  and  forcible,  not  to  say  faultless,  in  the  use  of 
language. 

With  his  theological  views,  which  were  the  result  of  patient  and  earnest  inquiry, 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied;  and  his  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of  them,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  was  always  ready  and  apt.  So  strongly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  held,  that  he  could  not,  i^ith  much  patience, 
hear  any  of  them  even  questioned.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  suggested  a 
doubt  in  r^ard  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil  and  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, without  the  heart's  freely  adopted  choice;  and  instantly  his  lips  and  chin 
began  to  tremble,  and  he  declared,  with  great  emotion,  "  I  would  never  license  you, 
I  would  never  ordain  you,  holding  such  erroneous  views  of  Divine  truth."  "  But," 
said  I,  *'  how  happens  it  then  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  with 
whom  you  so  often  invite  an  exchange  of  Sabbath  day  labours,  as  you  do  with  me?" 
**  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied, — '*  but  there  is  a  difference  between  pxiiting  a  man 
into  office,  and  treating  him  as  in  office,  after  he  is  in."  Here  ended  the  appa- 
rent discrepancy,  and  not  a  particle  of  unpleasant  feeling  remained  to  mar  our 
subsequent  intercourse. 

His  perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  so  keen  that,  not  unfrequently,  something 
of  wit  and  sarcasm  found  its  way  into  his  sermons,  and  even  when  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  thus  indulging  himself.  The  following,  though  founded  on  mere  emphasis 
in  manner,  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  His  subject,  on  one  occasion  when  I 
heard  him  preach,  led  him  to  introduce  the  conversion  and  Christian  conduct  of 
Lydia.  "  Numerous  conversions  by  Divine  influence,"  he  remarked,  ^'  accompanied 
the  fiuthful  labours  of  the  Apostles;  and  among  others  there  was  one  wonutn.** 
So  also,  when  treating  of  fanatical  extravagance  and  delusions,  he  would,  with 
similar  emphasis,  repeat  the  passage,  (2  Tim.  iii.  6.)  ''  For  of  this  sort  are  they 
who  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led  away 
with  divers  lusts."  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
could  have  been  any  thing  ludicrous  in  this  connection,  yet  his  peculiar  manner 
actually  gave  to  it  this  effect  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  a  subsequent  conversatioa 
with  him,  I  ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  thus  indulging  this  propensity  in 
the  pulpit,  when  he  assured  mc  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  and  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  to  him. 

Br.  Smalley  could  not  be  called  a  popular  preacher  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
word.  His  voice  was  nasal,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  could  be 
considered  graceful  or  attractive.  He  was  accustomed  to  preach  with  his  manu- 
soript  before  him,  and  read  as  doggedly  as  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  yet 
0O  rich  were  his  discourses  in  doctrinal  instruction,  and  so  level  to  the  humblest 
ompsaXj,  that  few  congregations  were  more  cegulav  and  punctual  than  hb,  in  their 
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attendance  on  the  serrioes  of  the  sanctoary.  And  thiM  oontiniied  despite  of  tk 
distracting  influence  of  party  politics.  In  tlM>8e  times  of  bitter  political  rmTing  aboet 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  others, — that  raving  being  in  its 
sation  called  on  the  one  hand,  Federaliam,  and  on  the  other,  Demoeraey,- 
Dr.  Smalley  was  decidedly  and  fearlessly  a  Federalist,  and  a  majority  of  his  cbaip 
violently  Democratic, — their  attendance  upon  his  preaching,  unlike  what  ocuuita 
in  many  other  places,  suffered  not  the  least  abatement. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  feels  a  deeper  contempt  than  Dr. 
Smalley  felt  for  what  may  be  called  vulgar  popularity  in  a  preacher.  It  is  possible 
that  his  views  on  this  subject  were  even  carried  to  an  extreme;  and  it  seems  qoile 
likely  that  they  were  modified  somewhat  by  his  peculiar  religious  experienoe.  His 
early  religious  impressions,  which  he  received  under  the  preaching  of  WhxtcficM, 
he  was  accustomed  ultimately  to  regard  as  of  little  worth;  whereas,  what  he  sop 
posed  was  his  actual  conversion,  he  attributed  under  God  to  his  reading  Edwards 
on  the  Will.  Though  he  regarded  Whitefield's  eloquence  as  very  perfect  of  ill 
kind,  he  considered  it  as  addressed  too  exclusively  to  the  passions,  and  he  bdievei 
that  it  contributed  to  the  self  deception  of  multitudes  beside  himself.  He  w«s  ■• 
enemy  to  an  earnest  manner;  but  mere  show,  and  noise,  and  decUmation,  he 
could  not  tolerate. 

I  remember  an  instance  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  taste  in  respect  to  ck 
quence,  that  occurred  in  connection  with  an  important  civil  trial.  The  case  vii 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  to  thr 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  tried  in  Hartford.  Alexander 
Aaron  Burr  were  present  as  counsel  for  New  York,  and  Theophilus 
some  other  distinguished  lawyer,  for  Massachusetts.  Burr,  unprincipled  sad 
wicked  as  he  was,  stood  unsurpassed  in  keenness  of  discernment,  in  dunectnea  of 
argument,  in  simplicity  of  style  and  manner,  and  in  power  of  demonstratioa. 
Hamilton  also  was  sound  and  sensible  in  argument.  Every  word  was  the  rigkc 
word,  and  in  the  right  place.  Every  sentence  and  every  phrase  woald  look  vd 
from  the  press.  But  he  was  more  showy  than  Burr.  There  was  that  m  hii 
tone,  countenance,  and  gesture,  that  was  indicative  of  more  study  and  art.  Dr. 
Smalley  was  present  at  the  trial  and  heard  them  both;  and,  though  he 
Hamilton,  Burr's  eloquence  was  still  more  to  his  taste.  He  remarked 
the  latter  that  he  had  that  unaffected  simplicity,  that  clearness  of  thongfat,  llsi 
logical  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  which,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  thedb 
quence  at  which  every  public  speaker  should  aim.  **  Burr,"  said  he,  *' 
how  to  keep  his  object  in  view,  and  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight." 

Dr.  Smalley  frequently  expressed  a  conviction  that  every  minister,  when 
at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  ought  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  «f 
his  office;  and  it  is  understood  that,  in  his  own  practice,  he  evinced  the  aiMarity 
of  this  conviction.  Soon  after  he  entered  his  seventieth  year,  he  proposed  to  tile 
people  of  his  charge  that  he  should  withdraw  from  his  labours,  and  that 
should  make  provision  immediately  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would 
occur.  They,  however,  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  in  respect  both  to  his  dttly, 
and  their  interest.  They  insisted  that  both  his  preaching  and  pastoral 
were  as  acceptable  as  ever;  and,  at  their  urgent  solicitation,  he  continued  to 
to  them,  till  he  was  manifestly  disabled  by  bodily  and  mental  infirmity. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

GALynr  chafir. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROYAL  ROBBIKS. 

KxKsxifOTOii,  CoDB.,  Maj  16,  WIL 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  &vour  of  the  6th  inst.»  I  hn^taaif 
that  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smalley  was  brief,  and  conseqvBsUjr 
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impvtet.  He  wm  already  an  Octogenarian  before  I  knew  him  as  a  visitor  at  his 
house,  which  was  after  I  was  domiciled  in  the  same  town.*  In  my  childhood  I 
had  probably  heard  him  preach  occasionally  in  my  native  place,  which  was  one  of 
the  adjoining  towns;  but  I  have  no  distin6t  rocollection  of  his  manner,  or  even  of 
the  (act  itself.  It  only  occurs  to  me  to  say,  in  this  connection,  as  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  of  his  discourse  or  his  strain  of  preaching,  that  I  remember  a  remark 
of  an  elderly  member  of  our  family  concerning  him, — viz,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
hoar  Dr.  Smalley,  because  he  preached  upon  the  doctrine  of  Election.  My  infer- 
ence is  that  this  was  a  somewhat  frequent  theme  with  him. 

During  the  four  or  five  years  in  which  I  was  a  contemporary  of  his  in  the  same 
town,  I  obtained  such  an  acquaintance  with  him  only,  as  a  few  calls  of  friendship 
or  occasions  of  ministerial  meeting  and  exchanges  afforded.  He  had  ceased  stat^ 
edly  to  preach,  but  as  the  home  of  his  colleague  was  at  that  time  with  the  Doctor, 
whenever  an  exchange  called  me  to  the  New  Britain  pulpit,  of  course  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  for  seeing  him.  The  Rev.  Newton  Skinner  f  was  his  ool- 
leigue,  and  acting  minister  of  the  parish  at  this  period.  The  Doctor  consequently 
had  leisure  for  such  pursuits  as  he  chose  to  engage  in,  and  as  became  his  years. 
These  were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  study.  The  preparation  of  a  second 
volume  of  Discourses  for  publication,  was  his  principal  employment,  it  would  seem, 
during  a  portion  of  his  later  years;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  firom  some  remarks 
of  his  own,  that  he  found  it  an  onerous  task,  at  his  time  of  life.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  about  fourteen  hours  of  each  day  to  mental  application.  Out- 
door labours  he  seldom  engaged  in,  unless  in  the  time  of  making  hay,  when  he 
rendered  some  little  assistance  to  his  workmen.  His  exercise  consisted  principally 
in  riding  horseback.  ' 

After  the  preparation  of  the  volume  referred  to,  his  only  employment  was  that 
of  reading.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  of  a  miscellaneous  theological  kind. 
Towards  the  extreme  limit  of  his  life,  his  memory  was  sadly  apt  to  fail  him,  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  his  reading.  Easily  dropping  asleep  over  a  volume,  he 
teemed  not  to  know  upon  waking  how  it  came  before  him,  and  imagined  that  lie 
had  never  seen  or  read  it  before.  It  was  the  Doctor,  I  think,  who  once  remarked 
to  me  playiiilly,  that  it  was  one  advantage  of  old  age  that,  in  reading  a  book, 
it  was  alwaya  ntw  to  the  reader. 

As  Dr.  Smalley  always  sat  in  the  pulpit  when  he  attended  meeting,  and  as  he 
always  attended  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  when  in  health, — an  example  of  constancy 
which  his  people  had  the  good  sense  to  follow,  it  was  interesting  to  appear  before 
him  and  his  people  in  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  New  Britain  was  not  then,  as 
now,  suppli^  with  some  six  or  seven  churches  with  their  stately  spires;  but  one 
old,  decayed,  bam-like  structure  sufficed  for  the  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath. 
Yet  humble  as  were  their  accommodation.s,  few  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  willing 
to  stay  at  home,  and  no  audience  probably  had  been  better  trained  to  be  reverent 
and  attentive.  My  recollection  of  the  aged  pastor  in  prayer,  and  of  his  criticism 
on  the  discourses  which  he  heard,  impresses  me  with  the  belief,  that  he  was  a  careful 
and  critical  hearer,  as  no  doubt  he  had  been  an  acute  and  discriminating  preacher. 
He  had  laboured  too  long  and  diligently  in  that  field  not  to  be  "  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  What  he  taught, 
without  question,  he  fully  believed.  Indeed  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
tt  he  held  it,  or  such  was  his  constitutional  temperament,  that  he  could  not  well 
suiTer  any  one  to  differ  from  him.     As,  however,  his  previous  life  and  labours  did 

*  New  Britftin  wm  then  one  of  the  three  pftrbhes  of  the  town  of  Berlin. 

t  NawTOV  Skivhbr  waa  bom  in  Onuibj,  Conn.,  in  1783.  He  waa  gndaated  at  Tale 
College  In  1804,  of  a  class  which  has  prodaoed  many  excellent  Dlrines.  His  theolodeal 
iastniotor  was  the  Rer.  Ebenezor  Oay  of  Suffield,  a  town  adjoining  Mr.  Skinner's  natire  place. 
Hia  aettleinest  in  Now  Britain  waa  in  1810,  and  his  death  ooonrred  Slst  of  March,  1825.  It  is 
not  known  that  he  published  any  thing  except  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new 
meeting  house.  Mr.  Skinner  was  an  able  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  in  the 
«ldat  dt  hia  days  and  vaafulneM,  deeply  lamented  by  his  people. 
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not  come  within  the  range  of  my  obserration,  it  is  nnneoesBarf  to  speak  of 
finiher. 

Such  as  this  eminent  Divine  was  seen  and  known  by  me,  the  impression  nii^ 
upon  my  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  reneration  mingled  with  oonfidoft. 
He  was  wisely  sociable  and  communicative,  possessed  a  ready  and  keen  wit,  ud 
presented  the  features,  in  person  and  in  mind,  of  the  genuine  Puritan.  The  Iibm^ 
ments  of  his  face  were  strong  and  decided — their  expression  was  sternly  intellectail. 
He  wore  his  hair  white,  long,  and  flowing:  his  head  and  indeed  all  the  upper  poite 
of  his  body  were  much  bowed,  as  the  eifect  of  age.  This  was  his  appearauee  K 
the  period  spoken  of.  In  his  prime  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  good  siseud 
height,  measuring,  I  am  told,  over  six  feet,  and  capable  of  vigorous,  physol 
effort. 

His  manners  were  entirely  plain  and  unaffected;  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  ae 
pretensions,  and  though  probably  never  obtrusive  with  his  opinions  or  advice,  tJiot 
is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  faithful  firiend.  From  t 
piquant  remark  he  once  made  in  my  hearing  in  reference  to  the  writing  of  Ui 
biography,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  had  little  relish  of  in<tiscriminate  enlogisBt 
or  weak  portraiture.  He  was  doubtless  desirous  of  the  good  opinion  of  oUien, 
and  of  the  influence  which  talents  and  piety  exert  among  men;  but  the  ascr^itios 
of  superiority  would  probably  not  have  been  received  with  much  fiiTOor,  nnks  it 
was  incidentally  or  delicately  conveyed. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  ThiangUy  in  which  work  a  certain  sdbeA  of 
Divines  were  so  unceremoniously  assailed,  I  became  cognizant  of  the  iact  respeetiBg 
the  interest  Dr.  Smalley  took  in  it.  At  a  call  made  on  him  at  that  period,  the  e«- 
versation,  I  recolltet,  turned  on  that  work.  The  author  had  introduced  the  mm 
of  Smalley  among  other  distinguished  names,  as  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  tk 
Triangular  mbn,  in  the  system  of  his  Theology,  and  had  passed  a  high  eneomiiima 
his  skill  as  a  reasoner.  How  far  the  Doctor  approved  of  the  general  character  of 
the  book  I  do  not  recollect;  but  my  memory  retains  the  impression  that  he  deenwd 
it  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  have  been  reckoned  among  a  class  of  Diriao, 
with  some  of  whom,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  with  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Emmooi, 
he  so  little  agreed.  On  some  important  points  he  had  maintained  an  dabonle 
controversy  with  his  quondam  theological  pupil, — for  such  Dr.  Emmons  wu. 

Another  thing  made  an  impression  on  me  in  respect  to  this  able  man  and  theok- 
gian,  and  that  pertains  to  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Moral  hMStj. 
From  some  remarks  of  his  in  my  hearing,  he  seemed  disposed  to  think  thst  tki 
proper  distinctions  on  this  subject  had  not  been  drawn  previously  to  his  attmpt 
to  settle  the  point — that  even  Edwards  had  not  made  the  matter  clear.  He  doalil* 
less  derived  not  a  little  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his  effort;  and  if  comet 
in  the  opinion  he  expressed,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  New  Sogkai 
Theology,  in  that  branch  of  it. 

His  piety  was  of  the  principled,  intellectual  kind,  rather  than  emotionaL  Bi 
referred  in  conversation  with  me  once  to  the  version  of  the  126th  Psalm,  bcgiimil 
with  the  lines 

"  When  God  revealed  his  gracious  name 

**  And  changed  my  mournful  state, 
"  My  rapture  seemed  a  pleasing  dream,"  Idc. 

as  expressive  of  sentiments  or  a  style  of  experience  which  he  did  not  gnsilf 
fkvour.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  a  special  dislike  of  rant,  qnaobiyt 
and  ignoranoe,  in  religion — of  flights  of  fancy  and  ecstatic  devotion.  He 
rather  to  a  sober,  chastened  form  of  religious  feding,  based  on  ksowM^ 
directed  by  rigid  principle.  If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  a  too  slight  ap|inai 
of  the  purely  emotional  and  experimental  in  religion.  His  habtta  of 
induction  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  original  stniotsit  d 
his  muid,  probably  led  him  into  a  way  of  thinking  on  this  sul^eot,  vkKkM 
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not  wholly  agree  with  perhaps  the  moie  oommonly  received  opinion  of  the  day. 
On  the  whole,  he  appears  to  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  sober,  staid,  reasoning,  and 
oonservative  class  oT  Divines,  essentially  sound  in  the  faith,  who  appeared  on  the 
stage  subsequently  to  the  great  religious  awakenings  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  who,  by  a  natural  reaction  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  that 
period,  were  rendered,  perhaps,  too  cautious  of  excitement  and  over  action  in  the 
concerns  of  the  spiritual  life. 

I  have  said.  Dear  Sir,  more,  probably,  than  is  necessary,  but  you  will  know 
what  to  do  Kith  the  communication. 

Tours,  &c., 

ROYAL  ROBBIKS. 


-#♦■ 


JAMES  DANA,  D.  D  * 

1768—1812. 

James  Dana  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  Richavd 
Dftoa,  who  was  bom  in  1620,  came  from  England  to  America  and  settled  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1647,  and  died  April  2,  1690.  He  was  a  son  of  Caleb 
•ad  PhoBbe  (Chandler)  Dana,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1785. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1758,  and  remained  there  as  a  resi« 
dent  graduate  for  several  years  afterwards,  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
and  giving  much  attention  to  general  literature. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  church  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  having  been  for 
several  years  in  a  somewhat  distracted  state, — partly  in  consequence  of 
hearing  a  large  number  of  candidates,  determined,  by  advice  of  some  of  the 
ntighbouring  ministers,  to  employ  one  from  Cambridge  ;  and  having  des- 
patched a  messenger  thither,  the  result  of  their  application  was,  thai 
Mr.  Dana  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place,  and  he 
was  accordingly  invited  to  visit  Wallingford  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  after  he  had  preached  a  few  Sabbaths, 
both  the  church  and  society,  with  apparent  harmony,  extended  to  him  a 
call  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  scarcely  had  the  call  been  presented,  when 
a  pretty  decided  opposition  to  his  settlement  sprang  up,  under  the  sanction, 
as  was  supposed,  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  A  eouncil  was 
invited  to  meet  to  ordain  him ;  but  Mr.  Dana's  opponents,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  ordination,  procured  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation,  that  they 
might  consider  some  alleged  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  chnroh 
and  society,  as  well  as  a  complaint  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pastor  elect. 
The  council  appointed  to  ordain  Mr.  Dana,  and  the  Consociation  summoned 
to  prevent  his  ordination,  convened  in  Wallingford  on  the  same  day,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1758.  The  church  and  society,  together  with  Mr  Dana,  appearedt 
by  citation,  before  the  Consociation,  and  utterly  denied  theur  right  to 
interfere ;  and  then  the  council,  in  the  face  of  the  direct  and  peremp- 
tory prohibition  of  the  Consociation,  proceeded  to  ordain  and  instal  the 
candidate.  The  Consociation,  regarding  the  case  as  one  of  great  diffi- 
colty,    now   invited   the   neighbouring   Consociation   of  Hartford   oonnty 

•  Baouo*f  Hilt.  Biio.— Pamphlet!  ooaneoted  with  the  Walllogford  oontroven^. 
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to  meet  with  tbem,  that  they  might  hare  the  benefit  of  their  opinion  and 
advice;  and  such  a  meeting  accordingly  took  place  t^ree  weeks  alter* 
wards.  At  this  joint  meeting,  Mr.  Dana  and  the  church  and  society  still 
persevered  in  denying  jurisdiction;  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Dan&*s 
pastoral  relation  was  declared  to  be  dissolved.  As  this  result  vaa  ncrt 
heeded  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Consociation,  after  a  fern 
months,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  non-communion  against  Mr.  Dan*  and 
the  church  and  society,  and  declared  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  tlw 
ordaining  council  to  be  **  disorderly  persons,  and  not  fit  to  sit  in  any  of  cor 
ecclesiastical  councils,  until  they  shall  clear  up  their  conduct  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Consociation  of  New  Haven  county.*'  It  was  essentially  a 
controversy  between  the  *' Old  Light"  and  ** New  Light"  parties.  Mr. 
Dana  was  understood  to  be  of  the  then  liberal  school  of  Boston  and  that 
region,  and  the  ministers  constituting  the  Consociation  of  New  Hareii 
county  were  little  disposed  that  one  of  their  prominent  churches  should  be 
committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  hariBg 
departed  so  far  from  their  own  standard  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  separation  that  originated  in  this  conflict,  continued  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Dana  and  the  ministers  who  had  ordained  him,  being  cut  of 
from  all  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  intercourse  with  the  other  pastors  of 
the  county,  formed  an  Association  by  themselves,  which  continued  till  the 
year  1772,  or  later,  when  the  controversy  was  finally  terminated,  in  conse- 
quence of  pacific  overtures  made  by  the  ministers  then  constituting  the 
Consociation. 

The  prejudice  against  Mr.  Dana  gradually  wore  away,  and  even  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  of  religious  doctrine  did  not  fully  accord  with  his 
own,  nevertheless  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  and  <fid 
not  hesitate  to  receive  him  into  their  pulpits.  And  when  the  Revolutionarr 
struggle  came  on,  he  rendered  himself  particularly  popular  by  the  Terr 
decided  part  which  he  took,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  favour  of  the 
American  cause.  Mr.  Whittelsey  of  New  Haven  was  accustomed  to 
exchange  with  him,  at  least  once,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  ;  and 
Mr.  Dana,  by  some  of  his  patriotic  sermons  preached  on  these  ooeassons, 
did  much  to  increase  his  popularity  throughout  the  State.  Manj  of  ^ 
members  who  were  predisposed  to  judge  him  unfavourably,  from  baring 
heard  his  theological  views  called  in  question,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
political  orthodoxy,  that  they  came  to  regard  his  supposed  Arminianism  as 
a  very  pardonable  offence. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Dana  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Dana's  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled,  that  he  Ibinid 
himself  inadequate  to  discharge  all  his  duties ;  and,  by  his  requ^t,  tkc 
ohurch  and  society,  with  great  unanimity,  chose  Mr.  James  Noyes  to  he 
his  colleague.  Mr.  Noyes  was  set  apart  to  this  office  in  May  of  that  year ; 
but  the  Doctor's  health,  was,  soon  after,  so  far  restored,  that  he  was  ahk  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  duties,  both  public  and  private,  without  any  seriooi 
embarrassment. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Dana  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  charnk 
in  New  Haven,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Whittelsev. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  29th  of  ApriL  The  instal- 
lation sermon  was  preached  by  himself,  and  was  published.      After  thr 
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for  installing  him  had  met,  and  the  preliminarj  matters  had  been 
Attended  to,  Dr.  Dana  read  a  statement  of  his  religious  views,  written  with 
great  care  and  caution,  but  containing  some  pungent  allusions  to  the 
'♦  new  dimity "  of  that  day.  After  the  reading  of  this  document,  Dr. 
Edwards,  who  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  proceeded  to  put  to  him 
a  aeries  of  questions ;  and,  when  these  were  answered.  Dr.  Dana  propounded 
another  set  of  questions  to  Dr.  Edwards ; — both  having  evidently  come 
prepared  for  a  theological  encounter.  Dr.  Edwards  seems  to  have  been  no 
better  satisfied  with  his  views,  as  they  were  elicited  by  questions,  than  as 
they  were  set  forth  in  his  written  statement. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  the  several  churches  in  New 
Haven  had  been  in  great  harmony  with  each  other,  and  their  monthly  leo- 
•nris  preparatory  to  the  Communion,  were  held  in  rotation  in  three  houses 
ti  worship.     But,  immediately  after  his  installation,  this  arrangement  ceased, 
•a  the  ground  that  the  two  other  ministers,  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Samuel  Austin,  could  not  conscientiously  sanction  what  they 
eemed  so  wide  a  departure  from  their  own  views.     Dr.  Edwards  is  said  to 
.avc  expressed  the  conviction  that  **  Dr.  Dana,  besides  being  opposed  to 
the  '  new  divinity,*  was  unsound  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of 
Election,  and  the  doctrine  of  fature  punishment.*'     **  Yet,**  says  President 
Stiles,  in  recording  this  fact,   **all  thereat  of  the  council**  (except   Dr. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Austin)  **were  satisfied  that  the  Doctor  was  soond  as  to 
all  these  points.**     Dr.  Bacon,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  expresses  his  full 
conviction  of  Dr.  Dana*s  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  future  punishment,  but  adds — **  I  think,  however,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Stiles'  testimony,  that  his  doctrine  of  Election  was  nothing  more  than 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Arminian  doctrine  on  that  subject.** 

Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  especially  at  New  Haven,  was  for  the  most  part 
peaceful,  though,  if  judged  by  the  number  of  persons  added  to  the  church, 
not  eminently  successful.  Much  allowance,  however,  was  doubtless  to  be 
made  from  the  fact  that  it  fell  into  a  period  in  which  there  was  an  accumu- 
lation of  influences  adverse  to  the  success  of  the  Oospel.  He  was  at  Wal* 
lingford  while  the  political  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revolution,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  fearful  tempest ;  and,  after  he  went  to  New 
Haven,  though  that  storm  had  passed  away,  there  was  a  new  organization  of 
things  to  be  effected,  which  put  in  requisition  the  concentrated  energies  of  the 
nation ;  and  then  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  soon  came,  which, 
though  its  force  was  felt  chiefly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  yet,  in  its 
demoralizing  and  corrupting  influence  at  least,  extended  to  our  own  country. 
It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  look  for  the  cause  of  any  want  of  visible  success 
in  Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  partly  at  least,  in  the  peculiarly  unpropitious  oir- 
ciunstances  in  which  it  was  exercised. 

In  the  winter  of  1804,  Dr.  Dana  was  conflned,  for  some  time,  by  illness ; 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Stuart,  having  then  been  recently  licensed 
to  preach,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit.  His  preaching  was  earnest, 
direct,  and  pungent,  differing  herein  from  that  to  which  the  congregation 
had  been  accustomed;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  it, 
that  they  quickly  resolved  on  an  effort  to  secure  Mr.  Stuart's  labours  per* 
manently,  by  settling  him  as  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Dana.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  candidate  was  unwilling  to  settle  as  a  colleague,  the  society,  on  the 
SOtfa  of  July,  1805,  signified  by  a  vote  their  willingness  **that  Dr.  Dana 
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akoQld  retire  from  his  pastoral  labours ;"  and  this  vote  was  in  effect  a 
mission,  as  he  was  settled  on  the  condition  that  the  society  might 
with  his  labours  whenever  thej  should  think  proper.     Tho  pastoral  relmtioB 
was  formally  dissolved  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  in  December,  1905 ; 
Mr.  Stuart  was  shortly  after  settled  as  Dr.  Dana's  successor. 

Dr.  Dana's  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  this  procedure  ;  and,  in 
sequence  of  it,  he  attended  public  worship,  for  several  years,  in  the  Collegia 
ohapel.  After  Mr.  Stuart  had  left  his  charge  and  gone  to  Andoyer,  Dr. 
Dana  occasionally  came  back  to  the  old  meeting  house,  to  join  in  woraliip 
with  those  who  had  formerly  constituted  his  flock.  His  presence  there  wwm 
grateful  to  the  people,  and  revived  the  associations  of  other  days.  The 
society  expressed  by  vote  their  gratification  at  seeing  him,  and  their  wiak 
that  he  would  worship  with  them  statedly.  The  gentleman  who  presentad 
him  a  copy  of  the  vote,  gave  Dr.  Bacon  the  following  account  of  the  inter- 
view:— *"Dr.  Dana,'  said  he,  *I  have  a  communication  for  you  from  tlie 
society.'  *  Please  to  read  it.  Sir,'  said  the  old  man  in  reply,  putting  tbe 
paper  back  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  and  straightening  himself  op  to  » 
little  more  than  his  usual  dignity.  The  vote  was  read  distinctly,  and  witk 
due  emphasis.  *  Please  to  read  it  again.  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  still  sitting 
in  stiff  and  antique  dignity,  with  his  thin  ghastly  countenance  annioved,  a* 
if  he  were  something  between  a  ghost  and  a  monument.  Again  the  eon- 
munioation  was  read  with  earnest  desires  that  it  might  make  a  favonraUe 
impression.  *  It  is  well,'  said  the  old  man ;  and  his  voice  quivered  and 
broke,  as  he  uttered  his  reply, — 'I  know  not  but  that  I  may  say,  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  *'  When  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  N.  W. 
Taylor  was  ordained,  in  April,  1812,  Dr.  Dana  officiated  as  Moderator  of 
the  Council,  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  candidate.  On  the  first  Sabbalb 
after  the  ordination,  Mr.  Taylor  invited  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  pulpit ; 
and  there  he  was  regularly  found  every  Sabbath,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
attend  public  worship.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  August  18,  1812,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Prcsi<ieBl 
Dwight. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Dana's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1763.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles  Wliittelsey, 
1764.  Two  Sermons  delivered  at  Cambridge,  1767.  A  Century  Disconrw 
in  Wallingford,  1770.  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  (anoiiy 
mous,)  1770.  An  Examination  of  the  same  continued,  (with  his  name,)  VTTL 
A  Discourse  at  the  opening  of  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Kensington,  1774. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1779.  A  Sermon  on  the  tragical  exit  of  WilKarr 
Beadle,  &c.,  1782.  Yale  College  subject  to  the  General  Assembly,  (anoay* 
mous,)  1784.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Chauncey  WbittelMy, 
1787.  A  Sermon  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  1789.  A  Discourse  at  his  ovm 
installation,  1789.  A  Discourse  on  the  African  Slave  Trade,  1790.  A 
Discourse  at  the  execution  of  Joseph  Mountain,  1790.  Three  Sermons  ia 
the  American  Preacher,  1791.  A  Discourse  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  1792.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Ebeneier  Oaj,  Jr., 
1793.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Waterman,  1794.  A  Dis- 
oourse  on  the  folly  of  practical  Atheism,  1794.  A  Discourse  oa  the  detth 
of  President  Stiles,  1795.  Two  occasional  Discourses  at  the  beginiiii^  ef 
the  year,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Andrew  Yates,  1801.  A 
Senaon  on  the  death  of  Ebeneser  Grant  Mardi,  1808.    A  SermoM  m  ihi 
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dianuster  of  Scoffers,  1805.     A  ThankBgiTing  Sermon,  1805.     Sermons 
to  young  people,  1806. 

When  I  entered  Yale  College  in  1811,  Dr.  Dana  was  a  regular  attendant 
mt  the  pnblic  service  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  College  chapel.  I  recollect  him 
as  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  tall,  slender,  and  in  his  general  appearance 
more  ghostly,  than  any  human  being  I  remember  to  have  seen.  He  used 
to  sit  in  the  pulpit  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  I  believe  pretty  uniformly  took 
part  in  the  Communion  service.  His  prayers  were  remarkably  solemn,  reve- 
rential, and  impressive.  The  only  other  public  service  I  ever  heard  from 
him  was  the  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  was  pertinent 
and  excellent,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  speaking  it  from  out  of  his 
grave.  I  had  never  but  one  interview  with  him,  and  my  recollection  of  him 
then  is  that  he  was  extremely  bland  and  courteous. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JAMES  L.  KINGSLEY. 

Yalx  Colleqx,  November  18, 1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  some  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dana, 
about  whom  you  inquire,  as  I  often  heard  him  preach,  and  was  several  times  a 
boarder  in  his  family.  But  most  of  what  I  know  respecting  him,  I  communicated 
to  Dr.  Bacon  when  he  was  preparing  his  *'  Ilistorical  Discourses,"  which  are 
already  before  the  public.     There  is  but  little  additional  which  I  can  furnish. 

Dr.  Dana,  I  always  thought,  had  more  talents  than  appeared  from  his  pub- 
lications. The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  early  placed,  led  him  to  be  cautious 
in  his  language;  and  habit  so  confirmed  him  in  an  indefinite  style  of  writing,  that 
his  preaching  ordinarily  made  but  little  impression  on  an  audience.  He  sometimes 
preached  in  the  College  chapel; — and  I  have  often  remarked  that,  for  the  first  third 
of  his  sermon,  he  would  gain  the  attention  of  the  students;  for  the  second  third, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  retained  it  or  not; — and  for  the  last  third, 
he  would  lose  it  entirely.  His  sermons  had  a  plan;  but  a  large  part  of  his  audi- 
ence would  scarcely  perceive  it,  and  were  soon  lost. 

Dr.  Dana  continued  to  write  sermons  as  long  as  he  preached.  Old  sermons  he 
probably  sometimes  reproduced;  but  this  he  did  seldom.  For  the  sermons  he  had 
oooe  delivered, — certainly  for  many  of  them,  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  the  fire 
was  fiuling,  I  have  seen  him,  to  restore  it,  use  a  sermon  or  sermons.  If  the  time 
Ibr  tea  had  arrived,  and  the  tea-kettle  had  not  boiled,  he  would  sometimes  send  a 
sermon  into  the  kitchen,  and  perhaps  with  the  remark, — *'  it  will  boil  now.**  He 
was  the  best  textuary  I  have  ever  known.  He  would  not  only  refer  at  once  any 
text  to  its  proper  place,  but  if  I  asked  what  were  the  words  in  any  book,  chapter, 
and  verse  of  the  Bible,  he  would  generally  answer  correctly.  When  he  had  sold 
or  given  away  his  Concordance  to  a  young  clergyman,  and  some  surprise  was 
expressed  at  his  doing  it, — I  remember  he  put  a  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  said 
sportively, — "  My  best  Concordance  I  have  retained." 

From  his  peculiar  style  of  writing,  he  was  sometimes  thought  to  mean  what  he 
never  intended.  Thus,  when  he  was  about  leaving  his  society  in  New  Haven,  and 
he  supposed  that  he  should  preach  to  his  people  but  once  more, — I  remember  that 
he  said  at  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  when  he  appeared  in  his  desk  for  the  last 
time, — ^that  he  should  deliver  a  discourse  which  he  prepared  for  his  people  in 
Wallingford,  when  he  left  them  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar.  That  is* 
when  he  preached  the  discourse,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  .should  continue  any 
longer  in  Wallingford,  and  it  was  now  doubtful  wh«thor  he  should  continue  any 
longer  with  his  society  in  New  Haven.  He  said  ho  h.id  left  AValUngford  with  the 
best  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  that  he  had  no  Mlsh  to  say  in  New  Ilaveu  any 
thing  which  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  sense  of  injury  on  his  part.  Tn 
his  Wallingford  sermon,  ho  thought  he  should  escape  all  danger.    The 
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scMi&on  I  heard.    The  text  was  jery  appropriate  to  the  occasion — ^PlnL  i,  2? 
''Only  let  year  conYersation,"  &c.    The  whole  of  the  diaoourae  was  kind  aad 
affectionate.    It  was  thooght,  however,  to  hare  been  written  expressly  for  the 
occasion;  and  some  said, — **  the  Doctor  had  made  several  very  good  hits." 

Dr.  Dana  was  thought  to  excel  in  prayer,  especially  before  the  Legislatare  or  k 
Court.  His  prayers  on  such  occasions  were  written  and  committed  to  meoMcy. 
They  were  short  and  very  appropriate.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  his  friends  lold 
him  that  General  P.  of  the  south,-— distinguished  as  a  civilian,  but  not  marh 
distinguished  for  his  attendance  on  public  worship, — had  remarked  that  a  prayer 
which  he  (Dr.  D.)  had  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  was  the  bmiI 
impressive  prayer  to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  "  How  many  prayers  do  yoQ 
think  General  P.  ever  heard  ?  " — was  the  reply. 

Dr.  Dana  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  and  dignified  manners;  and  he  had  a  very 
nice  sense  of  propriety  in  all  his  intercourse  with  others. 

With  much  respect, 

J.  L.  KIN6SLET. 

FROM  THE  REV.  T.  M.  COOLET,  D.  D. 

Gai.irviiXB,  May  8,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir :  While  I  was  in  College,  Dr.  Dana  was  minister  of  the  Kisi 
Church  in  New  Haven;  and,  during  my  senior  year,  I  had  my  home  in  fan 
fiunily.  I  had,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  him;  and  cheerfnOy 
comply  with  your  request  in  giving  you  my  impressions  concerning  his  chaFBctcr. 

In  his  person  he  was  strongly  marked.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  form^  and 
had  a  sort  of  shadowy  appearance  that  would  have  distinguished  him  even  in  a 
crowd.  He  had  a  sharp,  thin  fiice,  but  his  expression  was  at  once  benignant  and 
highly  intellectual.  And  his  &ce  was  a  faithful  index  to  his  characttf .  ffii 
natural  temper  was  free  from  all  asperity,  and  full  of  kindness  and  good  wiB. 
His  manners  were  in  a  high  degree  urbane  and  gentlemanly,  and  showed  tlwt  he 
had  been  accustomed  always  to  move  in  the  most  polished  circles.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  companions  I  ever  knew — with  great  intellectual 
a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  he  could  accommodate  himself  with  the  most 
ease  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  and  all  were  equally  delighted  with  hii 
oonversation.  In  his  dress,  he  was  remarkably  neat,  without,  however,  — — ""g 
to  be  unduly  particular.  His  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order.  Be 
was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and  had  the  courage  even  to  grapple  with  that  intd- 
lectual  giant  of  his  generation — the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  a  rena^- 
ably  well  educated  man;  had  an  exact  and  cultivated  taste,  and  there  were  few 
men  of  his  day  in  New  England,  whose  style  of  writing  was  equally  pnK  and 
faultless. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Dana  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  mo9i  orthodox 
New  England.  His  sermons  were  generally  very  little  of  a  doctrinal 
and  were  remarkable  rather  for  a  chaste  and  correct  style,  and  excellent  praetacil 
suggestions,  than  for  a  highly  evangelical  tone,  or  for  direct  and  earnest  •ppir** 
He  had  uncommon  aptness  of  mind,  and  would  often  introduce  passages  «f 
Scripture  with  most  striking  appropriateness;  as,  for  instance,  in  preachi^ 
President  Stiles'  funeral  sermon,  he  quoted  a  passage  in  reference  to  him  conoeraiiy 
Ezra,  the  Scribe.  His  character  as  a  preacher  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  tht 
last  century,  under  the  influence  which  then  prevailed  at  Cambridge  and 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ty])js  which  it  then  assumed,  though  it  may  have 
somewhat  modified,  remained  substantially  the  same  during  his  life. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Dana  was  after  he  had  become  very  old,  and 
entirely  lost  his  sight.     I  found  him,  however,  just  as  cheerful  as  when  I  fasd 
known  him  in  former  years.    I  asked  him  i^hether  ho  did  not  find  it  dificoli  to 
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be  0ttbmis8iTe  onder  su  grieroua  a  calamity;  and  be  answered  with  the  most  perfect 
aereoity  and  cheerfulness, — **  Not  at  all.  I  would  not  double  an  affliction  by 
beini^  unsubmissive  under  it.'' 

Your  aflbctionate  firiend  and  brother, 

TIMOTHY  MATHBB  GOOLBY. 


-♦♦- 


NATHAN  FISKE,  D.  D  • 

1758—1799. 

Nathan  Fiske  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  (Warren)  Fiske,  and 
was  bom  at  Weston,  Mass.,  September  9,  1733.  He  eyinced  an  early 
fondness  for  books,  and,  haviDg  fitted  for  College,  entered  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  1750.  During  his  whole  collegiate  course  he  was  distinguished 
for  diligent  and  successful  application  to  study,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  and  general  sobriety  of  life.  Having  graduated 
honourably  in  1754,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry ; 
»nd,  in  due  time,  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  ministerial  office  in  the  third  Precinct  in  Brookfield  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1758. 

In  1787,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fiske's  parish, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in 
thinking,  speaking,  and  writing.  Their  pastor  not  only  encouraged  their 
undertaking,  but  actually  attended  and  presided  at  their  meetings,  and  did 
naueh  to  stimulate  them  to  intellectual  culture.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  publish  a  series  of  Essays  on  various  useful  subjects, — each  one  in 
turn  contributing  his  part.  This  was  done  for  some  time ;  but,  at  length, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  or  other  canses,  there  was  a  gradual  falling 
off,  which  resulted  in  the  whole  matter  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fiske. 
He  followed  out  the  idea  originally  suggested  by  the  association,  and, 
daring  the  residue  of  his  life,  with  little  interruption,  continued  this  period* 
ical  publication.  These  Essays  appeared  in  the  Worcester  Gazette,  under 
the  titles  of  *'The  Worcester  Speculator,'*  and  **The  Neighbour,"  and  in 
the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  under  the  titles  of  **  The  General  Observer" 
and  '<The  Philanthropist." 

Ho  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard 
College  in  1792. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1799,  he  preached  on  the  text, — "The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  The  evening  following  he  spent  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
several  friends,  and  retired  at  the  usual  hour  in  apparent  health ;  but  he 
slept  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sizty*six,  without  having 
experienced  mental  decay  or  bodily  infirmity. 

Dr.  Fiske's  printed  works  are  an  Historical  Sermon  on  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  Brookfield,  1775;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1776;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Spooner,  1778 ;  an  Oration  on  the  capture  of  Lord 
Gornwallis,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hobbs,  who  was 
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killed  by  lightning,  1784 ;  a  yolame  of  SermoDS  on  yarions  sabjecto,  1794; 
Dndleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College,  1796 ;  two  yolnmea  of  EssayB,  enti- 
tled **The  Moral  Monitor,"  published  after  his  death,  1801. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  married  first,  to  Sally  Hill,  who  died  in  1774  ;  aftervanis, 
to  BIrs.  Elizabeth  Treat,  (originally  Breck,)  who  died  in  1786;  and  finally, 
to  Mrs.  Hannah  Reynolds,  (originally  Wells,)  who  survived  him,  and  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Willard,  D.  D.,  of  Stafford,  Conn.  He  had  six 
children, — ^five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  graduated  al 
Harvard  College ;  and  one,  the  eldest,  died  while  he  was  an  undergradnaie. 
Of  the  two  who  were  graduated,  one,  Oliver^  became  a  physician;  the 
oiher,  Samuel ,  studied  law,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant. 

The  following  estimate  of  Dr.  Fiske's  character  is  from  an  article  in  Ike 
Monthly  Anthology,  written  by  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester : — 


*'  In  the  commencemunt  of  bis  ministerial  course,  Dr.  Fiske  was  not  remarkaldy 
tinguished  for  that  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  tbose  powers  of  oratory,  which 
popular  applause;  but,  at  this  perii^,  he  was  distinguished  for  solidity  of  judgment, 
purity  of  sentiment,  and  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  style.  Modest  and  unaaninuag, 
his  merits  were  displayed  in  a  gradual  manner;  and  the  public  appreciated  his  wortli 
with  bis  progress  in  life.  His  application  was  at  no  period  interrupted;  his  genins  Ibr 
progressive  improvement  was  superior,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  strength  of  his 
faculties  and  the  course  of  his  mental  attainments  appeared  unabated.  Few 
with  his  advantages,  accumulated  a  greater  store  of  rich  and  various  knowledge. 

''  As  a  Divine,  he  bad  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  Christianity  in  its  ewU 
and  doctrines;  in  its  precepts  and  institutions.  Averse  to  disputation  in  every  fbra, 
he  exercised  charity  towards  all  who  appeared  in  sincerity  '  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  In  his  preaching,  he  avoided  metaphysics,  and  *  words  which  gender  strift*.' 
His  method  was  evangelical  and  practical.  His  sermons  uniformly  breathed  the  spirit 
of  piety,  of  candour,  and  benevolence.  The  object  of  them  all  was  to  establish  mea  ia 
the  faith  of  Christianity,  and  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  the  works 
and  ways  of  God;  to  strengthen  their  habits  of  piety,  and  to  encourage  in  them,  t« 
religious  principles,  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues.  This  object  was  appareal 
in  every  discourse  delivered  from  the  pulpit; — men  of  every  description  felt  the  perti* 
nence  and  force  of  the  preacher;  those  of  literary  taste  were  pleascKl  with  the  beaatiet 
of  his  composition,  and  all  were  ediUcd  by  the  spirit  of  his  Divinity. 

*'  Prompt  to  every  call  of  duty,  he  embraced  the  various  opportunities  which  the 
iottrcourse  with  the  members  of  his  society  presented,  to  subserve  the  important  par- 
poses  of  his  ministrv.  These  private  intercourses  were  not  less  the  means  to  endear 
him  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  than  his  more  public  ministrations.  Benevolent  in  his 
disposition,  affable  in  his  conversation,  and  refined  in  his  manners,  his  company  was 
courted  by  every  rank  and  age  in  society;  and,  during  the  course  of  a  long  ministry, 
he  was  never  known  to  receive  the  least  insult  or  indignity.  Cheerful  in  his  temper, 
he  encouraged  innocent  and  timely  amusements,  sanctioned  them  by  his  prewttMOt^ 
and,  nnder  the  forms  of  unreserved  conversation,  found  a  direct  access  to  tbe  hnaiaa 
heart,  to  instil  the  tViendly  counsel  that  was  to  improve  the  temper  and  fbrm  the 
manners.  The  aged  found  the  burden  of  life  lightened  by  the  communications  of  his 
piety;  the  afflicted,  from  his  consolation,  derived  support;  and  the  young,  from  his 
instruction,  learnt  wisdom.  In  the  interchange  of  ministerial  offices,  Dr.  Fiske  dis- 
covered the  spirit  of  love  and  candour,  inculcated  by  his  Divine  Master;  he  attempted 
not  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  faith  of  a  brother;  but  was  ever  ready  to  co-operate 
with  him  to  promote  the  important  designs  ibr  which  the  ministry  was  instituted. 
The  influence  he  had  deservedly  acquired  with  the  clergy  and  churches  of  hb  Tictaity. 
he  used  to  secure  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Christian  community. 

''In  his  family,  Dr.  Fiske  was  a  model  of  the  true  Bishop;  he  ruled  wHi  \m 
own  honse,  and  had  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  His  method  of  edaea- 
tion  was  mild,  but  effectual.  He  blended  the  authority  of  the  parent  with  Che  freeAssa 
of  the  friend,^Hiirected  the  minds  of  his  children  to  the  path  of  improvement,  tad. 
encouraged  them  to  exercise  their  own  powers.  While  he  appeared  to  ask  their  opnuoa, 
be  gave  them  instruction  and  advice.  His  pecuniary  concerns  were  managed  with  the 
greatest  economy:  with  a  small  salary,  he  found  means  generously  to  exercise  tlie  rig^ 
of  hospitality,  and  to  give  three  sons  a  collegiate  education.'' 

Tbe  following  b  from  the  Rey.  Micah  Stone,  Dr.  FUke'a  anoceaaor  in  tfe 
miniatrj  :^^ 
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"  He  held  a  respectable  standing  among  his  clerical  brethren;  was  esteemed  by  the 
people  of  his  charge  and  the  religToTis  community,  as  a  learned  Divine  and  acceptable 
preacher,  a  reputable  author  and  very  amiable  and  worthy  man.  \ 

"  The  Congregational  ministers  with  whom  ho  associated  in  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
were  a  much  revered  and  honoured  class  of  men ;  holding  rank  among  the  most  cultiva- 
ted and  influential  in  society.  Being  called  by  their  duties  to  mingle  much  with  tho 
peoplOi  and  minister  to  them  in  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  life,  they  were  held 
in  high  esteem  for  their  learning,  probity,  and  sacred  office. 

**  Although  there  was  a  fraternal  union  existing  among  this  connection  of  ministersi 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  undefined  line  of  distinction  pervading  the  body  which 
discriminated  them  as  Galvinistic  or  orthodox,  and  those  professing  more  liberal  sentl- 
raenta.    Of  the  latter  description  I  suppose  Dr.  Fislte  was  generally  regarded.'' 


■<••-' 


CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  D.  D  * 

1758—1799. 

Chandler  Bobbins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  and  Lydia 
(Foot)  Bobbins  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  was  born  there,  August  24.  1738. 
Ho  entered  Yale  College  in  1752,  and  was  graduated  in  1756.  Besides 
going  through  tho  prescribod  College  course,  he  became  quite  a  proficient  in 
the  French  language, — an  acquirement  then  somewhat  rare, — and  continued 
to  read,  write,  and  occasionally  speak,  it  through  life.  After  his  graduation, 
he  resided,  for  a  while,  in  the  family  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sproat  of  Guilford, 
who  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wheelock,  as  a  suitable 
person  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  school  which  Dr.  W.  had 
established,  a  few  years  before,  at  Lebanon.  After  he  had  been  thus 
employed  for  some  time,  during  which  his  religious  character  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  decided  form,  he  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Bellamy  as  a  theological  student,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  preiM^li 
the  Gospel.  Dr.  Sproat,  who  had  previously  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Wheelock  as  a  tutor,  now  recommended  him  to  the  people  of  Plymouth  ae 
a  minister ;  and  as  there  was  some  diversity  of  religious  opinion  in  the  con- 
gregation, it  was  thought  that  he  was  particularly  adapted  to  promote  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  action  among  them.  Having  heard  him  preach  for  some, 
time  as  a  candidate,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  on  the  80th 
of  October,  1759.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  ^Oth  of 
January,  1760.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his  father,  and  was 
published. 

Here  he  remained  till  the  close  of  life.  His  pastoral  charge  extended 
over  a  wide  territory ;  and,  in  1795,  embraced  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  souls, — supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  congregation,  at  thfti 
time,  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  and  wm 
eminently  successful,  not  only  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  his  congregation, 
hut  in  ministering  to  their  edification  and  spiritual  growth.  He  died  of  a 
lingering  illness,  June  80th,  1799,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  A  sermon  was 
preached  at  his  interment  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sanger  of  Bridgewater,  from 
Philippians  i.  21 ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  Sabbath,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Shawt  of 

*  Shaw's  Fun.  Serm.— MSS.  from  his  fltmily. 

I  William  Shaw  wu  born  at  Bridsewater,  Mus. ;  was  ordained  at  Manhfleld  in  Anil, 
9;  rooeiTod  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  from  Uarrard  College  in  1815;  and  died  Jvm 
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Marshfield  preaehed  with  reference  to  has  desth,  from  1  niees.  ir.  14. 
Ifttter  Bermon  was  printed. 

He  received  the  d^pree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj  from  Dartmonth  College  ia 
1792,  and  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1793. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Plymouth,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Princt. 
daughter  of  a  physician  in  Boston.  She  died  in  September,  1799,  ^td 
sixty.  They  had  three  sons  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  One  of  theiB, 
Samuel  Prince^  a  graduate  of  1798,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  January,  1806,  and  died  in  1823.  One  son,  haac^  was  a  Metbo^it 
minister  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bobbins'  publications : — A  Reply  to  Joha 
Cotton's  Essays  on  Baptism,  1773.  Some  brief  Remarks  on  a  pieoe  p«b- 
lished  by  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  1774.  Election  Sermon,  1791.  An  Addnas 
al  Plymouth  to  the  inhabitants  assenfbled  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  tlie 
French  Republic  over  their  invaders,  1798.  An  Anniversary  Sermon  ob 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1793.  A  Convention  Sermon ,  1794.  A  Diseoarse 
before  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  orJi- 
nation  of  Ward  Cotton,*  at  BoyLston,  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBDf S,  D.  D. 

Habttor]),  November  10,  ltt2 
My  Dear  Sir :  Doctor  Robbins,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  my 
brother,  and  I  knew  him  well  from  my  earliest  years  to  the  close  of  his  life.  I 
only  loved  him  as  a  relative,  but  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  man  and  a  minislflr; 
and  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  I  can,  in  aid  of  your  effort  to  perpetuate  his  meoMiiy. 
His  personal  appearance  was  altogether  in  his  &vour.  He  did  not  vary  modi 
from  the  medium  stature;  his  form  was  erect  and  symmetrical,  and  his  oounteaaiioe 
expressive  of  great  kindness.  There  was  not  the  semblance  of  sternness  either  m 
his  face  or  in  his  nature.  In  his  manners,  he  was  a  fine  model  of  a  ChristiaiL 
gentleman.  With  great  urbanity  and  respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  othen;, 
he  united  a  remarkable  degree  of  simplicity,  that  made  him  aooessiUe  and  aooepl- 
able  as  well  to  the  lower  as  to  the  higher  classes.  He  had  a  fine  talent  atcooieri 
tion — he  talked  with  ease,  and  fluency,  and  always  to  the  point;  bat  be  nevir 
talked  more  than  his  share;  and  he  never  said  any  thing  merely  for  the  sake  of 
display.  Tou  could  not  be  in  his  presence  without  feeling  the  bland  infloeooe  of 
his  spirit.  He  loved  to  make  all  around  him  happy,  and  he  was  eminently  fitter! 
by  his  constitution  and  habits  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  rather  distinguished  for  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  aad 
correct  taste,  than  for  strong,  logical  powers,  or  splendid  imagination.  He  always 
took  a  common  sense  view  of  things;  and  always  acted  in  accordance  with  such  a 
view,  and  it  was  to  this  chiefly,  in  connection  with  his  excellent  moral  qnalitieB, 
that  his  great  usefulness  was  to  be  referred.  You  felt  that  he  was  an  nncommoBlr 
well-made  man;  and,  though  there  were  many  others  for  whose  talents  yon 
feel  higher  admiration,  there  were  few  whose  whole  character  you  would  proi 
more  desirable.  He  possessed  an  integrity  and  symmetry  of  character,  whiefc 
never  fails  to  secure  approval,  and  win  respect  and  confidence. 

I9 1815.  B«fidei  the  wmKn  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robbliw,  he  pablidied  »  Senaon  at  the  «#- 
Bation  of  Joeiah  Crocker  Shaw — [who  was  a  natire  of  Manhfleld ;  wae  gradoated  al  Bwsd 
OoUese  in  1789;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  eharoh  in  CohasNt  Ootober  S,  1792;  was  ^Bkmimd 
Jane  3,  1706 ;  and  died  in  1847.  He  pablished  an  OraUon  deiiTwed  at  Littla  QompUm,  MN 
4, 1703.] 

*  Ward  Cottoh  was  bom  at  Pljmoath:  was  mdnated  ai  Harrartl  College  in  ITOt;  «■ 
otdained  pastor  of  theoburoh  in  Bojlston,  Mess.,  Jane  7, 1797:  was  dismiHed  Jane  S?«  189; 
and  died  in  1843. 
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Pr*  Robbins  wm  a  highly  respeetable  acholar,  and  kept  along  with  the  eamat 
lileratare  of  his  time.  If  his  acquirements  were  not  the  most  extensive,  they  wen 
remarkably  exact;  and  in  the  minor  deiMurtments  of  literature  particularly,  he 
had  few  superiors. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  a  high  rank  among  the  better  class  of  preachers  of  his 
day.  His  sermons  were  not  generally  written  out  at  length,  but  the  outline  was 
committed  to  paper,  and  he  could  safely  trust  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  for 
the  filling  up.  Indeed  he  spoke  extempore  with  more  than  common  ease  and  grace 
His  delivery  was  a  fine  compound  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  unction.  His  voice 
was  melodious,  well  adapted  to  public  speaking,  and  no  less  adapted  to  music. 
His  gesture,  though  not  abundant,  was  always  appropriate;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  ainoerity  and  deep  feeling  that  was  well  fitted  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention. 
In  his  theological  views,  he  was  decidedly  a  Calvinist,  and  yet  I  should  hardly 
place  him  in  the  strictest  school.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doctri- 
nal; though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  latter.  He  was  an 
earnest  friend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  the  result 
of  a  genuine  divine  operation.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers — a  reverence  which  was,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
hallowed  associations  of  the  spot  on  which  he  resided. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 


JOSIAH  STEARNS. 

1758—1788. 

PROM  THE  REV.  W.  A.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

GAMBaxnoBPORT,  May  1,  1861. 

I>6ar  Sir :  Your  request  that  I  should  famish  you  with  some  notice  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerable  grandflEither,  has  led  me  to 
make  diligent  search  among  his  descendants  for  whatever  of  interest  might 
remun  concerning  him  ;  and  I  believe  I  have  gathered  every  thing  that  is 
sufficiently  important,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  authentic,  to  justify 
its  being  given  to  the  world.  The  generation  that  knew  him  has  passed 
away ;  but  his  memory  is  still  gratefully  cherbhed  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

Bev.  JosiAH  Stbarns,  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  churoh 
in  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  **wa8  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  90, 
1732 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1751 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Epping,  March  8,  1758 ;  and  died  in  the  assurance  of  hope, 
universally  lamented,  July  25,  1788,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry.  An  eminent  Christian,  an  able  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  distinguished  patriot,  his  life  was 
VBreservedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  people  and  his  country."  The 
above  b  copied  from  hb  grave-stone,  in  the  old  church  yard  at  Epping. 

Mr.  Steams  was  a  descendant  from  Isaac  Steams,  who  came  from  England 
with  hb  family,  A.  D.  1630,  in  the  vessel  Arbela  Johnson,  with  Oovemor 
Winthrop.    The  eldest  son  of  Isaac  was  John,  probably  about  twenty  yean 
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of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  arriyal  in  the  oomitTy.  laaac  settled  in  Waio^ 
.town.  John  soon  removed  to  Billerica,  and  was  one  of  the  original  h^t- 
holders  of  the  town.  He  married  Sarah  Mixer  of  Waterlown.  Their 
eldest  son,  also  named  John,  was  the  first  child  bom  in  Billerica,  on  record. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Bigelow.  Their  son,  the  third  in  direct  descent, 
bearing  the  name  of  John,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  Rev.  Josiah  Steams,  was  Esther  Johnson,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  author  of  the  History  of  New  Englmd, 
entitled  ''  Wonder- Working  Providences  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New  England.** 
Her  grandfather  was  William  Johnson,  Esq.;  and  her  father,  a  second  Oapl. 
Edward  Johnson.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  an  elevated 
spirit. 

Mr.  b  teams*  ancestors,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  all  Puritan  Calvinists,  in 
their  religious  opinions,  all  members  of  orthodox  Congregational  churches, 
and  all,  through  their  successive  generations,  believers  in  the  duty  and  priri- 
lege  of  infant  baptism. 

After  leaving  College,  he  delayed,  for  some  years,  entering  the  Christian 
ministry, — to  which  he  had  intended  to  devote  his  life, — through  distmsi  d 
his  own  qualifications  for  this  sacred  work.  After  a  protracted  season  ef 
mental  conflict,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  taught  school  in  his  naliTe 
town,  he  was  enabled  to  see  clearly  the  path  of  duty. 

He  received  three  calls  about  the  same  time,  and  finally  accepted  what  he 
considered  the  least  eligible  of  the  three,  being  led  to  this  result  by  the 
great  importunity  of  the  freeholders  of  the  place. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  March  8, 1758 ;  and 
ministered  to  that  people  with  faithfulness,  ability,  and  acceptance,  through 
the  most  trying  period  in  our  oountry*s  history.  He  first  married  Sarah 
Abbot  of  Andover.  They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldctt 
of  these  was  John  Steams,  Esq.,  of  Deerfield,  N.  H.  After  the  deeeaae  of 
Mrs.  Steams,  he  married  Sarah  Buggies,  daughter  of  Bev.  Samuel  Rng^M* 
of  Billerica,  Mass.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Bev.  John  Woodbridge  ti 
Andover,  and  great-grandson  of  Gt)vemor  Thomas  Dudley.  Bj  this  wuat- 
riage  also,  Mr.  Steams  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eUesi  ef 
these  sons  was  my  father,  Rev.  Samuel  Steams,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Another  was  Deacon  William  Steams,  of 
Spping,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Denny sville.  Me. 

Mr.  Stearns  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He 
adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles  of  the  Bevolntion,  from  the 
beginning.  Believing  that  the  cause  was  righteous  and  approved  of  HeaTca. 
he  was  not  backward  in  urging  upon  his  people  the  duty  of  making 
fioes  to  sustain  the  government  in  its  struggle.  Nor  was  it  with 
preaching  without  practice.  He  sent  his  elder  sons  into  the  army, 
**some  of  them  were  in  the  field  during  a  great  part  of  the  Revolatknaiy 
contest,  and  he  sacrificed  most  of  his  worldly  interest  in  support  of  the 
American  cause.*'  (Alden*s  Epitaphs.)  He  was  a  member  of  a  Slate 
Convention  in  Exeter,  where  he  sanctioned  such  measures  to  secmt  tht 
liberty  of  his  country,  that  he  considered  his  personal  safety  put  to 


*  Samuel  Ruoglbs  was  bom  at  Rozbuy,  Deo.  S,  1681 ;  wm  gmdnaled  ml  Harwi  Otfta 
in  1702;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  in  BUlerioa.  May  19.  1708;  and  diad  ManhX 
1740,  aged  sLxtjr-eight. 
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BhooU  the  Bevolution  prove  a  failure.  On  his  return,  when  his  children 
gathered  round  him  to  welcome  him  home  and  hear  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  **  If  the  cause  prevails,  it  will 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country ;  but  if  it  should  fail,  your  old  father's 
head  will  soon  be  a  button  for  a  halter.'* 

Early  after  his  settlement,  when  slavery  was  allowed  in  all  the  ColonifiB, 
he  had  purchased  a  coloured  boy  to  act  as  servant  in  his  family.  The 
act  was  common,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  once  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  it.  He  was  a  kind  master,  and  his  slave  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.  But  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the 
country  was  fighting  for  freedom,  Mr.  Steams  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency  in  his  own  conduct.  He  called  Peter  to  him,  now  a  man 
grown,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  with  **the  boys"  into  the  army, 
he  might  have  his  wages  and  his  freedom.  Peter,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  condition,  objected.  He  was  told  that,  though  he  had  a  good 
master  now,  his  master,  might  die,  and  he  have  to  be  sold,  and  go  nobody 
knows  where.  Mr.  Steams  also  told  Peter  that  he  should  have  his  choice 
between  continuing  a  servant  and  becoming  a  free  man ;  but  he  added,  '^  If 
you  will  not  take  your  liberty,  I  shall  have  to  treat  you  aa  they  did  the 
Hebrew  servants  in  old  times, — bore  your  ear  through  with  an  awl  to  the 
door-post,  and  make  you  serve  forever.*'  Peter  said  if  he  *'knew  massa 
would  live  as  long  as  he  would,  he  would  never  leave  him  at  any  rate ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  he  had  better  go." 

Mr.  Steams  was  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  con- 
sistency. Having  insisted  much  to  his  children  on  the  importance  of  frankly 
eonfessing  whenever  they  had  done  wrong,  instead  of  making  their  guilt 
greater  by  attempting  concealment — on  one  occasion,  when  a  fault  had  been 
eonunitted,  one  of  the  small  boys  confessed,  when  he  was  not  guilty.  The 
truth  having  come  to  light,  the  child  who  probably  thought  to  appear 
meritorious  by  confession,  was  enlightened  by  the  father  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  sm,  and  then  chastised  for  falsehood.  Being  exceedingly  annoyed 
that  the  garden  g4te  was  often  left  open,  and  cattle  came  in  and  did  mis- 
diief,  Mr.  Steams  said  to  his  children  and  servants, — **  The  very  next  person 
who  leaves  the  garden  gate  open,  must  be  whipped."  Not  many  days  after, 
the  unlucky  gate  appeared  in  the  prohibited  condition.  Meeting  Peter,  he 
said — **  Well,  Peter,  and  who  has  left  open  the  garden  gate  now?"  Peter 
hung  his  head.  Mr.  S.  urged  his  question,  till  Peter  answered,  '*I  don't 
love  to  tell.  Sir."  Mr.  S.  insisted,  when  Peter  summoned  up  courage  to 
say,  *'It  was  ymt,  Sir !"  "  Mc?  Are  you  sure?  When ?"  "  When  you 
ckme  out  of  the  garden"  at  such  a  time  ''you  left  it  open."  **Well, 
Peter,"  said  Mr.  S.,  '*  go  and  cut  some  sticks  and  lay  them  hard  over  your 
master's  shoulders."  The  slave  begged  to  be  excused,  but  the  master 
inaisted,  and  it  was  done  as  required. 

He  was  a  close  and  thorough  student.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages  with  unremitting  diligence.  His  limited  means  would  not 
allow  hun  to  possess  much  of  a  library,  but  he  was  favoured  with  the  use 
of  books  by  friends  who  were  able  to  own  them.  He  was  accustomed  to 
borrow  one  volume  at  a  time,  and  when  he  had  read  it  through,  its  contents 
were  his  own.  The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Kingston,  mentioning  thb  fact, 
added, — <'  The  Bible  especially  was  his  library."  "  So  intimate  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  easily  cite  chapter  and  verse, 
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where  almost  any  text  was  to  be  found."    (New  Hsmpelurb  Repontorj* 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.     Ministers  of  Roekingham  county,  N.  H.) 

Mr.  Steams  was  tall  in  person,  measoring  Ml  six  feet,  and  his  eonrie> 
nance  was  pleasant.  His  people  reverenced  and  loved  him,  and  eonsnited  hm 
as  an  oracle.  On  **the  dark  day,"  some  of  them  came  to  hia  home  wiA 
their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  very  much  frightened,  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
think  *4t  was  the  judgment  coming."  Everting  them  to  be  alwajs  ready, 
he  showed  theui  from  their  Bibles  that  it  could  not  be  the  jadgin«nt« 
some  of  the  prophecies  were  not  yet  fulfilled ;  and  they  went  home 
and  comforted.  His  appearance,  connected  with  the  general  iniliMBee  «f 
his  character,  was  truly  commanding.  Among  other  things,  the  foUoviag 
anecdote  illustrates  the  fact.  Entering  a  room  where  a  p*r^  of  militaiy 
officers  had  assembled  to  dine,  one  of  them  who  was  making  free  use  of  pv- 
fane  language  at  the  moment,  suddenly  stopped,  and  seemed  abaahed.  Nt 
improper  word  was  uttered  while  Mr.  Steams  was  present.  Aa  boob  as  kc 
had  left  the  room,  some  of  the  company  began  to  rally  the  young  oSetf 
upon  his  sudden  silence.  '*  Parson  Steams  would  awe  the  devil  hlmiwH^ 
was  his  immediate  reply. 

His  pulpit  performances  were  both  solid  and  interesting.  He  wowld 
a  sermon,  especially  during  the  war.  on  a  fold  of  paper  oonsidembly 
than  a  half  sheet  of  common  sized  letter  paper,  doubled,  and  in  so 
hand  as  to  be  nearly  illegible  without  a  microscope.  But  he  would  deliver 
a  discourse  with  ease  and  fluency.  The  meeting  house  was  filled  to  ov«r> 
flowing  on  the  Sabbath.  Frequently  some  would  be  sitting  on  the  gaUciy 
stairs,  and  others  standing  in  the  aisles,  and  others,  in  pleasant  weather*  ea 
the  outside  at  the  windows.  The  fact  seemed  almost  incredible  to  omt  of 
his  descendants,  who  preached  on  the  same  spot,  for  a  single  Sabbeth,  a  half 
century  afterwards.  The  meeting  house  was  in  ruins ;  the  CongregataoHl 
church  and  society  nearly  extinct;  and  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  hM 
meeting,  there  were  not  flfty  persons  in  the  house.  But  the  &et  is  too  wdl 
authenticated  to  be  questioned.  About  two  years  before  his  deeeaae,  hr 
sent  a  communication  to  the  parish,  asking  a  dismissiott  on  aoconDt  of  hit 
inability,  through  declining  health,  to  write  new  sermons.  The 
rejected  by  acclamation, — one  of  the  leading  men  humorously  rei 
that  **  Mr.  Steams*  old  sermons  were  much  better  than  any  new  ones  the 
parish  would  be  likely  to  get,  if  they  dismissed  him." 

Five  of  his  sermons  were  published.  One  was  at  the  ordinalkNi  of 
Nicholas  Dudley,*  and  another  a  Fast  Sermon  preached  during  the  war.  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  these,  though  I  remember  to  have  seen  thcsn  helh, 
many  years  ago,  and  think  that  there  may  be  a  copy  or  two  still  in 
I  have  a  printed  sermon  of  his  which  was  preached  in  Epping, 
19,  1779,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  his  society,  who 
in  a  most  elevated  and  heavenly  state  of  mind.  The  subject  of  tke 
course  is  Early  Piety.  It  is  a  truly  able,  affectionate,  and  futhfU 
tion.  The  other  two  discourses, — also  in  my  possession, — are  both  froa 
the  text — I.  John  iv.  16.  *«God  is  love."  In  these  discoaTuoB  tke 
eharaoter,  and  all  the  actions,  of  Ood  are  resolved  into  Love.  They 
pieaehed  at  Exeter,  November  4, 1787,  alter  the  health  of  their 

*  N1C1101.A8  Dudley  wm  r  naAyt  of  Bprnng,  N.  H.  1  wm  gmdoAUd  at  Hvrvwi 
1767;  WM  ordained  paitor  of  the  ohnreh  in  Towoaend,  Yt.,  Jimol8»  17TT;  ud  «« 
iB  17Stt* 
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b«giiii  aeriously  to  deeline.  Judge  Pbillipe,  the  founder  of  Exeter  Academy, 
who  heard  them  when  delivered,  wafi  eo  much  pleased  with  them  that  he 
tent  to  Mr.  Steams,  begging  a  manuscript  copy  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
Transcribing  these  sermons  was  the  last  earthly  labour  which  he  performed. 
Mr.  Phillips  procured  their  publication. 

Judge  Phillips  also  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  one  of  Mr. 
Steams'  sons  for  the  ministry.  Circumstances  were  such  that  the  generous 
beneHMtion  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  accepted.  But,  after  Mr.  Steams* 
death,  the  Judge  proposed  to  his  deceased  friend's  son,  Samuel^  to  enter 
Exeter  Academy,  as  the  first  person  who  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
Bcholarship  just  established  by  him  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Steams  was 
one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  which  insti- 
tution, like  the  one  in  Exeter,  was  founded  by  Judge  Phillips  and  his  noble 
brothers. 

He  was  a  truly  devout  man.  He  regularly  retired  to  his  closet,  which 
was  an  entry-way,  adjoining  the  family  parlour,  every  morning  and  evening, 
where,  in  a  partly  audible  whisper,  he  poured  out  his  earnest  prayers.  In 
the  time  of  the  war  especially,  when  he  bore  the  suffering  Colonies  on  his 
heart  before  Gk)d,  as  the  High  Priest  of  old  bore  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  his 
breastplate  continually,  he  would  often  spend  a  full  hour  in  this  retreat  of 
devotion,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  without  light  or  fire,  irradiated  only  by  th» 
Divine  presence,  and  warmed  by  the  fervour  of  his  spirit. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Joumal  and  New  Hampshire  Packet,  bearing  date  August  27, 
1788.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  of  Newbury,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College: — 

^  The  Bev.  Mr.  Steams  of  Eppfng,  (whose  death  was  announced  in  yoir  last,) 
snataiaed  a  character  too  great  and  too  good  to  be  passed  over  in  sOenoe. 

**  The  God  of  Nature  endowed  him  with  singular  abilities,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
erudition,  fitted  him  for  extensive  usefUness.  His  assiduous  application  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  was  truly  worthy  of  Imitation.  In  him  shone  an  assemblage  of  virtues 
and  graces,  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  person.  He  had  a  lively  fancy^  a  penetrating 
judgment,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  mind  expanded  as  the  Heavens.  His  conversation 
WIS  ever  seasonable,  grave,  pathetic,  and  instructive.  His  public  discourses  were  replete 
with  good  sense,  with  important  truths  in  a  clear  and  unavoidable  light,  and  received 
the  applause  of  the  best  Judges.  He  despised  pageantry,  without  the  appearance  of 
alTectation.  He  trusted  to  nothing  mortal;  pitied  (but  envied  not)  such  as  had  their 
portion  in  this  world. 

"His  advice  in  council  was  often  sought  and  ever  approved.  He  had  a  constitu- 
tional firmness,  and  was  capable  of  tho  most  dispassionate  reasoning.  He  repudiated 
errors  ancient  and  modem,  and  rejoiced,  to  the  last,  in  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
doctrfaies  of  grace.  Elevated  by  the  purer  sentiments,  he  ever  )K>ssessed  a  mind  calm 
aad  serene.  Grod,  who  is  all-wise  in  counsel,  was  pleased  to  try  his  patience  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  After  a  lingering,  painful  sickness,  he  died  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  joyful  was  the  hour  of  emancipation.  In  him  died  a  friend  to 
Justice,  liberty,  and  energetic  govemment.  A  vigilant  watchman,  a  patient  guide,  an 
affection.ite  pastor,  a  provident,  kind  husband,  and  an  indulgent  but  truly  fkithful.. 
parent. 

"  More  Joyful  than  a  conqueror  with  his  spoils,  he  retired  from  the  present  scene  of 
aotion.  We  trust  he  has  gone  to  a  state  of  immortal  bliss,  and  will  be  an  associato 
with  those  who  come  out  of  great  tribulation." 

My  fiather,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Steams  of  Bedford,  son  of  the  foregomg, 

Wis  bom  at  Epping,  April  8,  1770.     He  fitted  for  College,  after  bis  father's 

death,  at  Exeter  Academy,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Hon.  John 

Phillips,  its  founder.     He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1790,  whence  he 

remoTed  in  his  Junior  year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Collego 

in  1794.     He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
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French  of  AndoTer,  whose  daughter,  Abigail,  (my  revered  mother  now  Unag 
in  Bedford,)  he  afterwards  married.  He  waa  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  April  27,  1795 ;  and  continued  his  ministrationB  vnmg 
that  people,  in  singolar  harmony  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  thirty-five  yean. 
As  the  town  increased,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  held  a  difierent  relig^oa 
system  from  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  a  dinffeetioa 
arose;  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831,  a  vote  was  passed  in  tevi 
meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  certain  number  of  Sabbaths  during  ths 
ensuing  winter  with  preachers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  resah 
of  the  whole  procedure  was,  that  the  church,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  pes- 
pie  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  withdrew,  mi 
erected  for  themselves  a  new  church  edifice.  My  father  waa  oonstitalid 
minister  of  the  new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional Society,"  June  5, 1833  ;  which  connection  was  continued  till  the  ekse 
of  his  life,  December  26, 1834.  He  took  leave  of  the  church  with  prayer 
and  parting  counseb,  after  administering  to  them  the  Lord's  Snpper,  aboct 
seven  weekB  before  his  decease.  Hb  connection  as  pastor  with  the  ckureh 
had  never  been  interrupted,  nor  up  to  this  time,  during  a  long  ministry  cf 
nearly  thirty-nine  years,  had  he  even  been  absent  from  them  on  a  skigle 
Oommunion  occasion.  His  last  sickness  was  characterised  by  great  eeafi- 
denoe  in  GU>d  and  joy  of  spirit. 

My  father,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  published  several  Diaeonrses,  d 
which  the  following  is  a  list : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samnel  Gik/ 
1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Skelton,t  1808.  A  Sermon  m 
the  death  of  David  Bacon,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eben  Peek 
Sperry,t  1813.  An  Address  delivered  at  Dracnt  on  the  return  of  Peace, 
1815.  A  Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting  house  in  Bedfiwd, 
1817.  A  Discourse  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowled|ge, 
1820.     A  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bev.  Eliab  Stone,^  1822. 

*  Samubl  Oilb,  the  ion  of  Major  Ezekiel  Oile,  was  bora  in  Platitow,  N.  H.y  J«ly  S*  IfH; 
was  gradaated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1804 ;  Btodied  TheoliMj  under  the  R«r.  JonatoMi  F^iaA 
of  Andorer;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  liasB.,  Febniaiy  18,  1807;  mad.  JM 
in  Ootober,  1830.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fTon  the  Umraiilj  «f 
Vermont  a  few  months  before  his  decease.  He  published  a  Sermon  before  the  Fore^a 
ary  Society  of  Boston  and  yioinitj,  1810. 

t  Thomas  Skblton  was  bom  at  Billerioa,  Mass.,  December  16,  1779;  w 
Harrard  College  in  1806 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Foxboroagh,  1 
2,  1806:  resigned  his  charge,  February  25, 1815;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  efaardk  m 
bargh,  Vt.,  July  3,  1822}  resigned  his  charge,  March  25,  1825;  and  died  May  5,  1838» 
fifty -eight. 

I  Kbbh  Pbck  Spkrbt  was  bom  in   Now  Haren,  Conn.,  Jane  3,  1785; 

at  Middlebury  College  in  1808;  studied  Theology  at  the  Andover  Theological 

ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  November  3,  1813;  resigned  Us 
April,  18i9;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wenham,  March  19, 1820,  resined 
April  30,  1837 ;  after  which  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Cornction  in^oai 
one  and  two  years;  went  to  Ohio  about  1840;  was  settled  sucoessirely  at  Lyme  and 
that  State,  and  died  January  1,  1854. 

§Elxajb  Stonb  was  bora  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  May  5,  (0.  S.)  1737;  "^inrrtitiial 

vara  College  in  1758;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Reading,  May  ^,  1761;  and  4mi 
August  31,  1822,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  affe,  and  sixty -second  of  bis  aaiabtiy.    Br 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Ebenescr  Hnbbard;  [who  was  a  aatiTacf  Osi 
Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnr^  in 
blehead,  Januarr  1,  1783;  and  died  October  15,  1800,  in  his  forty-third  year;]  a  Sera 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Morrill ;  [who  was  bora  at  Salidbmy,  MaM»  MaT  Stt,  1718;  «i 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  m  IHIbji^Iss 
Mass.,  May  20,  1741 ;  and  died  August  17,  1793;]  a  Fast  Sermon,  1799;  a  SermoB  at  ths  ••> 
nation  of  his  son,  1801 ;  a  Diaconrse  in  which  warnings  of  death  are  nfUMiiiaiwI  ■•  mxdmmm/H 
to  review  life,  1811.    Mr.  Stone^s  son,  JfiroA,  was  bora  at  Reading  in  1770;  ivaa  gnteiM^  ai 
Harvard  Collage  in  1790;  waa  a  Tutor  there  in  1794-96:  waa  ordahrad  ps«tor  oTIiie  Sisoai 
chuxoh  in  Bnx^eid,  Marob  11,  1801t  oeaaad  tobe  tha  ptLsittar  of  tha  paifah  Aaril  16.  isn. 
and  shortly  after  withdrew  with  the  obonsh  and  formed  m  sepaimta  ocgaiiiaalioai;  ami  As4  m 
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Mj  father  had  thirteen  children,  fonr  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  entered  the  ministry.  One  of  them,  howerer,  and  one  son  who 
was  not  graduated,  are  professional  teachers. 

You  see  that,  in  complying  with  yonr  request,  I  have  taken  in  three 
(raeceesiye  generations. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Tours  most  truly, 

W.  A.  STEARNS. 


-•♦- 


DANIEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D. 

1759—1814. 

FROM  THE  RET.  BROWN  EMERSON,  D.  D. 

Sauem,  Mass.,  Angnit  16, 1861. 

Bear  Sir:  You  ask  for  some  notices  of  my  venerable  fathei^in-law  and 
colleague,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Hopkins.  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request ; 
and  as  I  was  associated  with  him  in  the  ministry  nearly  ten  years,  and 
otherwise  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him,  I  feel  prepared  to  tea* 
tify  oonoeming  his  character  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Daniel  Hopkins,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Jiidd)  HopkinB,  was 
bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October  16,  1784.  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolyed  on 
his  eldest  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  then  a  settled  minister  in  Qreat 
Barrington,  Mass. 

He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  a  public  profession 
of  his  futh.  Possessing  good  natural  talents,  and  having  a  desire  to  obtain 
an  education  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  under  the 
instruction  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1758.  His  theological  education  also 
was  conducted  by  his  brother,  whose  distinctive  views  of  Christianity  he 
adopted,  and  earnestly  inculcated  through  his  subsequent  ministry.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  soon  alter  he  was 
graduated. 

Shortly  after  receiving  license,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap 
of  Yale  College,  to  a  vacant  pariah  in  Hali£uc,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  promising  talents,  his  amiable  manners,  and  fidthful 
preaching.  But  the  declinbg  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside 
his  professional  studies  and  public  ministrations  for  the  space  of  eight  years: 
during  most  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  manual  labour,  travelling  or 
prsadiing  occasionally,  as  his  strength  would  permit. 
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In  1766,  he  reoeived  an  inyitation  to  preadi  to  the  Thud  Oongregalioail 
church  and  society  in  Salem,  Maas.,  then  vaoant  by  the  death  of  the  Be?. 
John  Huntington.  The  doctrines  he  preached,  and  the  plain,  direct,  aad 
pungent  manner  in  which  he  preached  them,  procured  for  him  warm  fnimk 
and  bitter  enemies.  Such  was  the  opposition  awakened  against  him,  thai  a 
committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  towi, 
waited  upon  him  at  his  residence,  and  made  a  formal  and  earnest  requeK 
that,  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  he  would  leave  the  town.  Witk 
characteristic  shrewdness,  he  closed  his  eyes,  smoothed  down  his  £aee,  aad 
mildly  said — "Qentlemen,  I  smoke  my  own  tobacco."  The  oommittet 
withdrew,  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble. 

He  resided  in  Salem  twelve  years  before  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Third  church.  Most  of  that  time,  besides  preaching,  he  was  very  oselkllj 
and  acceptably  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  first  aehool  for  tht 
exclusive  instruction  of  young  ladies  ever  instituted  in  Salem,  and  tangk 
by  a  gentleman,  was  established  and  taught  by  him.  And  some  of  hk 
pupils,  yet  living,  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and  retain  manj  of  kit 
precepts  and  remarks,  as  memorials  of  his  wisdom  and  fidelity. 

While  employed  as  a  teacher,  he  preached  in  several  vacant  parishes  ia 
Essex  county,  and  in  Hamilton  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministiy, 
which  he  declined  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  health. 

In  1775,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the  situation  of  the 
oonntry  required  the  wisest  counsels  and  best  measures,  Mr.  Hopkins 
elected  a  member  of  the  Proyincial  Congress ;  and  in  that  responsible 
tion  he  displayed  great  wisdom  and  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  an  enl^^s- 
ened  and  ardent  patriotism.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tke 
Council  of  the  Conventional  Oovernment ;  and  in  both  offices  he  aerred  hii 
country  with  great  dignity,  fidelity,  and  efBciency. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  long  and  severe  contentions  in  the  Third  dinr^ 
and  society  relative  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  their  pastor,  and  a  disruption  haviiig 
taken  place  by  the  transition  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  ^onk 
from  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  to  those  of  Presbytefianisai,  a 
large  and  respectable  minority  were  recognised  by  an  ecclesiastical  conacii 
as  the  original  Third  church,  and  invited  Mr.  Hopkins  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  Nores- 
ber,  1778.  Here  he  continued  sole  pastor  till  the  year  1804,  when  he 
relieved  by  the  accession  of  a  colleague.  After  a  laborious,  ^Hhfsl, 
successful  ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  he  entered  into  his  rest, 
14,  1814,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
College  in  1809. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  highly  respected  as  a  gentleman  of  superior 
talents,  polished  manners,  and  a  kind  and  amiable  dispositioo.      He 
eminent  for  self-government,   humility,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
under  trials,  and  a  quiet,  peaceable,  affectionate  spirit.     He  was  desflv 
interested  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which  were  springing  up  in  the  klftw 
part  of  his  ministry.     In  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  he  was  a  pioneer ;  hr 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  Mii 
with  Dr.  Spring  and  others,  had  a  principal  agency  in  editing  the  MaMS- 
ohusetts  Missionary  Magasine.     He  was  sn  efficient  member  of  the  Bevd 
of  Trustees  of  that  Soeiety  from  its  foundation  to  his  death ;  and. 
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dM  ImI  two  jeun  of  his  life,  thoiq;h  at  so  ftdvanced  an  age,  he  Uled  the 
office  of  President  in  a  highly  dignified  and  satis&otory  manner. 

Ab  a  Theologian,  I  have  idready  said  that  he  adopted  substantially  the 
views  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins — indeed  his  brother  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  most  discriminating  views  and 
closest  reasoning  in  his  "System  of  Divinity."  The  doctrines  contained 
in  that  System  he  explained  and  defended  in  the  pulpit,  not  as  metaphysical 
abstractions,  but  in  their  practical  bearings,  and  with  great  plainness,  ear- 
nestness, and  affection.  Though  his  sermons  were  not  written  beyond  a 
mere  outline,  yet  his  subject  was  always  so  thoroughly  digested,  his  reason- 
ing so  forcible,  and  his  manner  so  animated  and  engaging,  that  he  was  sure 
to  be  heard  with  attention  and  interest. 

Having  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  things,  he  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor. 

In  his  social  intercourse,  he  was  distinguished  for  affability,  courtesy,  and 
decorum.  The  originality  of  his  genius  and  the  good  sense  and  pleasantry 
that  ever  marked  his  conversation,  made  him  a  most  interesting  and  agree- 
able companion.  Though  not  loquacious,  his  language  was  so  simple  and 
pure,  so  pointed  and  spicy, — and  he  was  so  rich  in  anecdote  and  illustration, 
that  his  company  was  sought,  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  parish,  but 
by  many  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pastoral  charge.  His  tall  and  manly 
figure,  surmounted  by  a  high  triangular  hat,  gave  such  dignity  and  grace  to 
his  movements,  that  no  man  who  walked  the  streets  was  looked  at  with 
more  respect  and  veneration.  The  remark  was  often  made  that,  in  hb 
appearance  and  bearing,  he  strikingly  resembled  Washington. 

As  a  pastor,  he  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock, — ever  ready  to  forego  his  personal  comfort  for  their 
good.  Though  never  robust,  he  almost  invariably  preached  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  relieved.  In  his 
pastoral  visits  and  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  the  kindliness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  secured  their 
attachment  to  him  in  a  high  degree.  The  children  knew  him  but  to  love 
him  ;  and  some  to  this  day  recall  with  delight  his  pastoral  instructions,  his 
friendly  greetings,  and  his  wise,  original  remarks.  He  was  accustomed  to 
meet  the  children  once  a  month  to  hear  them  repeat  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Oatechism ;  and  the  interest  of  the  exercise  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
his  luniliar  and  lively  illustrations. 

Having  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  poetical  vein, 
his  people  often  applied  to  him  to  write  epitaphs  for  the  tombstones  of 
their  deceased  friends, — which  was  always  done  to  their  satisfiEtotion. 

The  Gkspel  which  he  preached  gave  support  to  his  mind  under  the  pains 
of  disease  and  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  last  sickness  was  very  dis- 
tressing ;  but  he  endured  it  with  exemplary  patience  and  submission.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  being  reminded  of  the  *^joy  that  was  set  before 
him,"  he  replied — "I  feel  more  comfort  than  I  ever  felt  before  in  my  life." 
Though  he  constantly  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  unworthiness,  he  often 
spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  grace  of 
Ood  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  in  which  he  placed  all  his  hope.  His 
heart  at  times  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  in  view  of  the  love  and  glory  ol 
the  Redeemer,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  blessedness  of  Heaven.    After 
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some  remaiks  made  ^  him  on  these  topies,  he  aeemed,  for  m 
transported  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  broke  out  in  these  words: — 

*' Farewell!  farewell! 
All  hail !  all  bail ! 
'  Jesus  with  all  thy  saints  aboye, 
'  My  tongue  would  bear  her  part, 
'  Would  sound  aloud  thy  saving  loTe, 
'  And  sing  thy  bleeding  heart.' " 

Then,  after  giving  his  dying  counsel  to  his  weeping  familj,  he  qoietlj  fell 

asleep. 

He  was  married  in  1771,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Saundera^  a 
respeotable  merchant  of  Salem.  Thej  had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two 
daughters.     Mrs.  Hopkins  died  March  16,  1838. 

He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800 ;  and  a  Senaoa 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  South  meeting  house  in  Salem,  1805. 

Hoping  that  this  outline  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  iniended* 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

BROWN  EMERSOK. 


■♦♦■ 


BENJAMIN  TRUMBULL,  D.  D  * 

1760—1820. 

Benjamin  Tbxthbull  was  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Browa) 
Trumbull, t  and  was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  December  19,  1735.  Tbe 
&mily  of  Trumbull  emigrated  from  the  West  of  Wales,  and  settled  oi^pr 
nally  in  Massachusetts ;  but  a  branch  removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1700.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  Yale  Collc^  in 
1759,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  the  highest  respect.  It  was  to  some  period  during  his  connectMB 
with  College,  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  Inne- 
diately  after  leaving  College,  be  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wheelock^s 
Indian  Charity  School,  at  Lebanon  Crank,  (now  Columbia,)  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  his  theoLogiad 
studies.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  year  after  he  was  gradoated.  la 
August  of  that  year,  (1760,)  he  commenced  preaching  at  North  Haven,  and, 
in  December  following,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  as  svoeet- 
sor  to  the  Bev.  Isaac  Stiles.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock  ;  and  in  it  he  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  people  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  minister ;  which,  however,  he  said  he  ahonld  aec 
do,  if  he  believed  him  to  be  *'  a  sensual,  sleepy,  laiy,  dumb  dog,  that  caa- 
not  bark.'* 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  ministry  before  the  war  of  the  B«t9- 
lution  broke  out ;  and,  from  its  commencement  to  its  dose,  he  look  the 
deepest  interest,  and,  during  much  of  the  time,  an  active  part,  in  the 
struggle.  And  when  the  war  was  terminated,  he  laboured  to  fix  ob  aa 
enduring  basis,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  what  had  been  so  dearly  aMpMi 

*  Ohriiti&n  Speotator,  IT.—- MS.  from  hb  fkmfly. 
t  The  nuM  of  th«  &th«r  wm  tptlt  TrmwM*. 
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Hifl  «jLeriioBB  in  idAtion  to  one  particular  subject  were  apedally  worthy  of 
BOtioe.  A  large  tract  of  land,  known  aa  the  *<SuBqnehanna  pnrohaae," 
was  claimed  by  both  Connectioat  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  conflicting 
claims  were  the  occasion  of  not  a  little  disquietude.  Mr.  Trumbull  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  agitation,  and  to 
secure  what  he  believed  were  the  ends  of  justice.  The  pamphlet  produced 
the  desired  effect.  Congress  acknowledged  the  title  and  claim  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  the  State  reserved  for  its  own  use  a  large  tract,  from  the  sale  of 
which  originated  its  school  fund,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

In  1796,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College. 

Dr*  Trumbull  was  not  only  spared  to  old  age,  but  he  carried  with  him 
into  that  period  almost  the  full  vigour  of  middle  life.  He  possessed  natur- 
ally a  fine  constitution,  and,  by  accustoming  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  way  of  labouring  on  a  farm,  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
his  bodily  energies  unimpaired.  Until  he  had  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
he  seemed  almost  as  capable  of  effort  and  endurance  as  at  any  previous 
period  of  his  life.  He  preached,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1820.  He  was  suffering  then  from  slight  indisposition,  but  rode  the  next 
day  a  considerable  distance,  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner.  It  now  became 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  with  reference  to  that  event ; 
though  neither  his  friends  nor  his  physician  were  seriously  apprehensive  that 
his  malady,  which  proved  to  be  an  infiammation  of  the  lungs,  would  termi- 
nate fiitally.  On  Wednesday  morning,  February  2d,  he  gently  breathed  his 
last,  just  after  having  ejaculated — **  Come  quickly,  amen.  Even  so  come 
Lord  Jesus.'*  He  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth 
of  his  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  TrumbulPs  publications: — A  Discourse 
delivered  at  Freeman's  meeting,  1773.  A  Plea  in  vindication  of  the  Con- 
neoticnt  title  to  the  contested  lands,  lying  West  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  addressed  to  the  public,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  N.  Prudden,*  1782.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1783.  An  Appeal  to 
the  public  respecting  Divorce,  1785.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Holt,t  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  importance  of  an  immediate 
dioice  of  God,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Reuben  Moss,t  1792. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Aaron  Woodward,^  1794.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  1799.     A  Century  Sermon,  1801.     An  Election  Ser- 

*Nbbsmiar  Pbuddbv  wm  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  November  4, 1T49:  wu  pradaated  at 
ITale  College  in  1775;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Enfield,  Oonn.,  NoremMr  20,  1782; 
and  died  in  1 816,  in  his  nxtv-sixth  year.  He  pnblished  a  pamphlet  on  the  lawAilneas  of  marry- 
ing a  lister  of  a  deoeased  wife,  1811 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  Connectioat  Missionary  Society,  1816. 

T  Thomas  Holt  was  born  in  Meridon,  Conn.,  Norember  9,  1762;  was  gradaated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Hardwick,  Mass.,  Jnne  26,  1789;  was  dis- 
mlsBed  March  27,  1806;  was  installed  at  Ipswich,  rChebaooo,)  January  26,  1809;  was  dismissed 
April  20,  1813 ;  afterwards  resided  on  a  farm  at  Hardwiok,  and  died  Febraary  21,  1836,  aged 
seTcnty-fonr.  He  pnblished  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Reed  Paige — [who  was  bom  at 
HaidiHek,  Mass.>  Angnst  30,  1704;  was  smdnated  at  Dartmnnth  College  in  1786;  was  ordained 
first  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Hanoook,  N.  H.,  September  21,  1791 ;  for  several  years  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislatore ;  published  a  Treatise  on  Baptism,  and  also  an  Election  Sermon  ia 
1806;  and  died  July  22,  1816,  aged  fifty-two.] 

t  Rbubbv  Moss  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1760 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  178*^ ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ware,  Mass.,  June  22,  1792;  and  died  February  17,  180». 

§  Aaron  Woodward  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  at  Wilton,  Conk  . 
Jaouaty  8, 1794;  was  dismissed  in  1800;  runoTod  to  Wflbraham,  Mam.,  and  died  In  1840. 
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mon,  1801.  An  AddresB  on  Family  Religion,  1807.  Twelve  Diaoomnee  «i 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  A  general  History  of  the  United  Stetat, 
fto.,  1810.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  nnlawfalneas  of  marrying  a  wife's  aialer, 
1810.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bey.  Noah  Williston,*  1811.  A 
complete  History  of  Connecticut  in  2  vols.,  1797  and  1818. 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Ichnbod  Phelps  of 
Hebron,  Conn.,  December  4, 1760.  They  had  seven  children, — two  sobs 
and  five  daughters.  The  first  son  and  last  daughter  died  in  infancy.  The 
remaining  five  lived  to  at  least  seventy ;  and  one  daughter, — ^married  to  the 
Bev.  Aaron  Woodward,  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  His  son,  Bei^amim, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1790 ;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Ck^lchester, 
Conn.,  but  removed  late  in  life  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1850.  The 
widow  of  Dr.  Trumbull  died  at  North  Haven  June  21, 1825,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.L.  D. 

Kbw  Hayxv,  January  28, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Trumbull  during  the  Uter  years  cf 
his  life»  and  my  traditionary  knowledge  of  him  extends  to  earlier  years,  aa  he  vai 
a  friend  of  my  fitther  and  of  my  fiunily. 

HIS  PBR80N  AKD  TBMPSBAMBNT. 

The  print  prefixed  to  his  history  of  Connecticut  is  a  painful  likeneaa — ins  fea- 
tures are  given  with  considerable  correctness,  but  without  the  bright  glow  of  aetl 
and  beneyolence,  which  always  illuminated  his  &ce  when  speaking,  either  in  ooc- 
versation  or  in  the  pulpit.  His  complexion  was,  in  a  high  degree,  ruddy,  and  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  pale  countenance  in  the  print.  I  belieye  that  there  vis 
moreover  a  tint  of  redness,  proceeding  from  some  cutaneous  afiection  of  carfier 
life — ^perhaps  St.  Anthony's  fire.  His  stature  was  above  the  medium  height,  aad 
his  firiune  robust,  invigorated  by  agricultural  labour,  and  inured  in  the  gntt 
Revolution  to  the  fatigue,  exposure,  and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  what 
he  oflen  yolunteered  his  services.  His  temperament  was  sanguine,  and  he  entovi 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  every  thing  which  he  undertook;  for  he 
nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  right,  and  then  he  brought  to  its  si 
all  the  energy  of  his  active  and  vigorous  mind,  sustained  by  strong  fthysical 
powers  and  untiring  industry. 

HIS  PATRIOTISM. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  his  History  of  Connecticut :  his  historical 
made  him  familiar  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  infant  Colonies,  and 
with  those  of  New  England;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  ootoDporary 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  after  the  fctiuggfa 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years  against  the  combined  power  of  the  French  aad 
Indians, — that  power,  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  Colonies,  was  finally  farolDeB 
down  by  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  which  took  place  in  the  very  year  (1759)  ia 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Yale  College. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  meridian,  the  American  Revolution  summoned  to  its 
support  the  prime  of  the  intelligence,  and  moral  and  physical  power  of  the 

*  NoAB  WiLLiSTOX  WM  boTB  in  Springfleld,  Mui.»  July  173S;  wat  gndnatod  at  Talt  Cd- 
lace  Ip  1757;  wu  ordained  at  West  Haven,  Conn.>  Jnne,  1760  {  and  died  November  ia»  IHJ. 
in  nifl  seveDty-eidhth  year.  Hie  son,  PayBon,  wai  gradnated  at  Tale  College  in  1TSS;  Mt 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Essthampton,  Mam.,  In  17S9;  and  died  Janoaiy  M,  isil»  ia 
his  ninety -third  year.  Ue  pablished  a  Sennon  in  a  Tolome  by  the  nembtn  of  tbo  SwIli 
Aaooiation  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  1700,  and  one  or  two  oeeasioKal  DiM«MBS»  Be 
retained  his  mental  faoalties  in  almost  nndiminished  Tigoor  till  near  tho  elcae  of  lifo.  Bm  «m 
a  Bott  amiaola  man,  a  devoat  ChrisUaB,  and  fUthlkil  aUniatar. 
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eoimtry.  In  this  cAUse  he  waa  urdently  engaged.  I  haTc  heard  my  &ther  say 
that  Dr.  Trumbull,  having  fulfilled  his  appropriate  duties  as  Chaplain  in  bis 
regiment,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  alone,  or  willing  to 
remain  in  safety  with  the  other  non-combatants  of  the  aimy :  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  shouldered  his  musket,  performed  a 
soldier's  duty,  and  encountered  a  soldier's  dangers,  in  the  ranks.  On  that 
occasion,  and  on  other  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  he  was  seen  to  load  and  fire 
with  coolness  and  courage,  as  my  father  distinctly  obserred.  The  country  has 
long  been  ftmiliar  with  the  story  of  the  accident  which  left  both  him  and  the  late 
Colonel  Tallmadge  in  the  river  Brunx,  when  the  horse  of  the  latter,  surprised  by 
the  sudden  load  of  another  rider,  leaping,  in  his  flight  from  the  enemy,  upon  the 
croupper  of  the  animal  which  had  just  descended  the  bank,  he  slipped  from  under 
tliem  both,  and  left  them  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  stream.  This  anecdote  I  hid  from 
my  father,  and  also  another  which  evinces  equally  the  zeal  and  vigilance,  if  not 
the  discretion,  of  the  devoted  patriot. 

In  an  anxious  moment  of  one  of  the  battles,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York, — in  most  of  which  my  fiither  was  engaged.  Dr.  Trumbull 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  that  there  was  great  danger  to  one  division  of  the 
army,  hastened  to  General  Washington,  and  zealously  communicated  the  infor- 
mation, when  the  Commander-in-chief,  doubtless  observing  his  clerical  garb, 
replied  in  a  kind  and  calm  manner, — *'  Good  gentleman,  you  seem  to  be  very 
much  frightened,"  and  said  no  more,  having  doubtless  before  understood  perfectly 
the  state  of  things. 

When,  in  July  1779,  a  British  army  invaded  this  town,  Mr.  Trumbull  was 
among  those  volunteers,  (not  amounting,  I  believe  to  one  hundred,)  who,  under 
the  late  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  then  commander  of  the  Governor's  guard,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  hostile  army  by  firing  from  behind  fences  and  coverts  of  trees, 
upon  the  advanced  guard.  They  came  up  from  the  village  of  West  Haven,  along 
the  heights  contiguous  to  the  salt  meadows,  and  the  bridge  being  taken  up,  they 
were  obliged  to  march  up  to  the  West  Rock — ^proceeding  with  great  caution  in  a 
day  of  intense  heat;  and  they  arrived  in  town  only  at  nightfall,  and  so  much 
exhausted  that  the  town  was  saved  by  the  delay;  for,  by  the  next  morning,  the 
country  around  was  aroused,  and  the  army  hastened  to  re-embark,  and  burned 
only  a  few  buildings,  instead  of  kindling  a  general  conflagration,  as  they  intended. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  person  who  was  among  the  volunteers,  that  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  on  horseback,  and  flred  from  his  saddle;  and  that  when  the  enemy  fired,  he 
screened  himself,  by  dropping  his  head  along  the  horse's  neck. 

HIS  MAKNBB  IK  THB  PULPIT. 

He  felt  intensely  the  responsibilities  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  His 
published  sermons  and  occasional  discussions  of  important  subjects,  and  especially 
his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  give  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  his  mind,  which  was  always  intensely  excited,  when  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  especially  their  eternal  salvation,  was  his  theme. 

His  manner  as  a  preacher  was  that  of  high  animation;  he  preached  and  prayed 
as  if  he  were  really  in  earnest,  and  as  if  he  longed  to  have  his  fellow  sinners 
feel  as  he  did.  His  countenance,  on  these  occasions,  was  more  expressive 
of  the  lament  of  Jeremiah,  than  of  the  exultation  of  Isaiah  or  David;  his 
voice  was  mournful,  and  he  appeared  like  one  about  to  weep,  as  if  his  head 
and  eyes  were  indeed  a  fountain  of  tears.  His  prayers  were  exceedingly 
Ibrvent,  and  abounded  with  the  honest  and  earnest  denunciations  and  petitions 
which  characterized  the  early  Puritans.  He  was  not  afraid  to  bring  out  before 
his  Maker,  and  before  his  hearers,  public  as  well  as  private  topics  and  duties,  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  calling  thiugs  by  their  right  names.  Still  he  was  not  a  popu- 
Ur  preacher  for  the  multitude.  His  high  reputation  as  a  historian,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Divine,  always  drew  an  audience;  but  his  lugubrious  manner  sometimes  drew 
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forth  a  smile  fW>m  the  light-minded  mmnof  the  world,  uid  he  wms  ftdljr  a; 
only  by  the  wise  and  the  good. 

HIS  CHA&ACT£E  AS  A  HISTOEIAK. 

As  his  two  Yolumes  on  the  History  of  Connecticut  have  long  been  before  the 
world,  any  observations  from  me  on  this  topic  would  seem  to  be  superflaona.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  man  so  much  engrossed  with  parochial  cares,  and 
with  necessary  extra  labours  for  the  support  of  his  family  in  a  small  parish,  «C 
very  limited  resources,  should  find  time  for  historical  researches.  This  in  aooofinted 
for  by  his  great  industry  which  left  no  moment  unimproved,  and  by  the 
produced  by  his  enthusiasm,  which  warmed  by  a  natural  sympathy  those 
he  wished  to  engage  in  his  service,  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  criticise  his  History,  in  which  the  ^^^^rx 
attributes  of  a  historian, — ^fidelity  and  accuracy  (without  which,  history,  bow- 
ever  embellished,  no  longer  deserves  the  name)  are  so  conspicuous.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  improper  for  me  to  mention  that  after  my  establishment  as  the  head  of  a 
&mily  in  1809,  Dr.  Trumbull — doubtless  from  sympathy  with  the  memory  of  my 
father,  and  many  other  friends, — very  possibly  also  quickened  by  my  allimor 
with  a  lady  of  his  own  name  and  remote  lineage,  fiivoured  us  with  oocasMoal 
visits.  Still  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  brought  me  in  manuscript  (all 
elegantly  written  out  in  his  most  beautiful  chirography)  the  entire  second  Toinoae 
of  his  History  of  Connecticut,  with  a  request  that  I  would  review  the  work  as 
preparatory  to  its  being  printed. 

I  would  gladly  have  given  the  denial,  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do,  asd 
therefore  retained  the  copy  only  to  manifest  my  respect  for  the  venerable  author. 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  for  me  (by  an  entire  generation  the  junior  of  Dr.  Tmmbiill) 
to  do  any  thing  to  impair  the  identity  of  this  primitive  writer  of  our  eaily 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  suggested  any  thing  more  than  minor  verbal 
ations. 

HIS    MANNERS  AS  A  GENTLSMAK. 

His  address  was  warm,  affectionate,  and  polite,  as  were  the  manners  of 
of  our  early  clergymen.  Dr.  Trumbull  had  participated  in  the  school  of 
established  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  Rev<^atioB, 
was  said  not  to  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and  refinement.  We  have  often  seen  it 
conspicuous  in  the  men  of  that  date, — even  in  subalterns;  and  it  would  be  weQ  if 
the  courtesy  and  suavity  so  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionaiy  era 
of  our  country  could  be  revived ;  and  the  younger  clergymen  in  particolar,  as 
well  as  all  our  youth,  would  do  well  to  emulate,  in  this  regard,  the  example  of 
their  earlier  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  some  bright  living  patterns  formed 
the  model  of  the  gone-by  age.  The  opposite  tendency  of  our  popular  institui 
is,  however,  so  strong  and  so  manifest,  that  there  is  perhaps  little  hope  of 
oral  reformation. 

But  if  there  is  not  general  courtesy,  there  is  general  kindness;  and  if  U»e 
ners  of  our  people  are  not  conspicuous  for  reverence  and  deferenoe,  they  certainly 
are  remarkable  for  personal  independence. 

HIS  DEATH  BED    AND  FUKEEAL. 

It  was  during  the  severe  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  1819-20  that  I 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Trumbull.  In  company  with 
dent  Day,  ^  resorted  to  his  house  in  North  Haven;  we  found  him  under  thi 
pressure  of  a  lung  fever; — being  still  a  strong  man,  although  at  the  age  of,  I 
'  believe,  eighty-five.  The  conflict  was  severe,  but  he  was  overpowered,  and  I 
then  heard  him  speak  to  this  effect — *'  I  have  always  remembered  my  God— 4 
have  never  forgotten  him — in  my  study — in  my  family — ^in  my  rural  labours,  tad 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  doubt  not  He  will  support  me  now  in  old  age  and  in 
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d««tii."   TimiBupportlhaTe  no  doubt  that  he  found.   I  did  not  stay  to  witness  his 
last  struggle^  but  I  attended  his  funeral.    The  hymn  sung  on  that  oocssion  was» 

''  On  Jordan's  itonny  banks  I  stand 
**  And  cast  a  wishfUl  eye,"  &c. 

His  remains  now  repose  in  the  cemetery  near  to  his  house,  which  is  still  standing 
with  the  venerable  oaks,  which  long  ago  preceded  the  historian  of  Connecticut, 
and  are  yiewed  with  interest  by  the  passing  trayeller,  as  a  living  monument  of  a 
wise  and  good  man — who  honoured  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  whose 
writings  and  example  will  continue  to  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  distant 
generations. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  thrown  together  such  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Trumbull 
ms  have  most  readily  occurred  to  mc,  and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  in  them 
adapted  to  your  purpose,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

FKOM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  HAXPioir,  August  19, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  Dr.  Trumbull. 
He  was  a  contemporary  with  my  father  in  College,  was  settled  within  a  few  miles 
of  him,  and  they  were  always  in  intimate  relations,  both  socially  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally. Almost  immediately  after  I  left  College,  I  commenced  the  study  of  The- 
ology under  his  direction,  and  resided  in  his  family  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  him  in  his  various  relations,  were,  therefore, 
every  thing  that  I  could  have  desired. 

Dr,  Trumbull  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  great  flrmness  and  activity. 
He  had  much  generosity  and  kindliness  of  spirit  associated  with  a  temperament 
that  was  sometimes  wrought  up  to  fever  heat.  This  tendency  to  extreme  excita- 
bility was  undoubtedly  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  constitution;  and  it 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  remarks  which  he  had  subsequently  much  occasion 
to  regret.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  agility,  energy,  and  industry.  During  the 
season  for  gathering  hay,  he  used  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  with  his  workmen 
in  the  field;  and  as  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  moderate  standard  of  activity 
ihsre,  and  required  that  every  thing  should  be  in  brisk  motion  around  him,  hk 
presence  was  not  always  very  welcome  to  those  whom  he  employed.  And  he 
moved  as  rapidly  over  the  road  as  he  did  in  the  field — he  would  ride  to  New 
Haven,~eight  miles,  in  an  hour,  and  return  in  the  same  time.  He  was  also  a  most 
persevering  and  indefatigable  student — I  never  knew  the  man  who  spent  more 
hours  in  his  study  than  he,  or  who  could  task  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  with 
more  impunity.  His  mind  seemed  never,  in  his  waking  hours,  to  be  unoccupied — 
he  was  always  gathering  material  for  something,  or  else  moulding  or  elaborating 
that  which  he  had  already  gathered. 

Dr.  Trumbull  possessed  a  mind  of  great  vigour  and  comprehensiveness.  He 
discriminated  accurately,  and  reasoned  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  always  with  the 
full  assurance  of  having  proved  his  point.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  was 
engaged  in  several  controversies,  in  all  of  which,  he  showed  himself  a  skilfiil  sad 
exceedingly  zealous  disputant.  His  preaching  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  of  the 
Edwardean  type;  the  matter  of  his  sermons  was  well  digested  and  arranged;  his 
style  was  ludd  and  forcible;  and  his  manner  animated  and  earnest, — ^mnch 
beyond  that  which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  had  no  remarkable  com* 
pass  of  voice;  and  yet  he  was  easily  heard  through  a  large  building.  His  sermons 
were  generally  written  out,  though  he  occasionally  extemporized  a  few  minutes 
in  the  conclusion;  and  we  always  noticed  that  he  spoke  more  effectively  then,  than 
at  any  other  time. 
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As  a  theological  iiistnictor,  he  wis  of  coorae  abandaiidj  coMprtwit,  tlioq^  f 
euiDot  say  that  he  manifested  his  aocusfeomed  ardour  in  that  part  of  Iiib  drtf . 
Nearly  all  that  he  did  for  ns  was  to  hear  wit  redtatioiis  in  Yinoent^ 
to  direct  ns  in  regard  to  our  reading,  and  occasionally  to  critkiae  oar 
and  compositions;  hat  that  was  the  fiuihion  of  the  daj»  and  was  not  to  be 
ted  to  him  as  indicating  any  partieolar  detinqnency.  I  can  tndy  say  tkal  I  bald 
him  in  gratefol  rememhranoe,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  hot  as  aman,  a  Christian,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Aifeetionatdy  yonrs, 

PATSOK  WILLISTOK. 


"••- 


LEVI  HART,  D.  D  * 

1761—1808. 


Lbvi  Habt  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hart  of  Soathiiigton,  Conn.,  and 
was  bom  there,  April  10,  1788.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  &tber,  particv- 
larly  in  yiew  of  the  son's  having  a  feeble  consUtntion,  to  giTe  him  a  ooUe;giate 
education  ;  bnt  he  died  when  the  son  was  only  in  his  seTenteenth  year.  This 
event,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wish  of  the  son,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
father,  from  being  accomplished ;  for,  about  this  time,  he  commenced  a 
coarse  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College,  and  he  was  grmdnnted  at 
Yale  in  September,  1760. 

As  his  early  education  was  conducted  by  pious  parents,  he  seems,  under 
their  influence,  to  have  had  many  serious  thoughts  and  feelings  during  hb 
childhood  ;  but,  as  he  advanced  into  the  period  of  youth,  his  early  impreia- 
sions  were  succeeded  by  habits  of  indifference  in  respect  to  his  higher  interests. 
While  he  was  fitting  for  College,  and  more  especially  during  his  Fieshmaa 
year,  he  not  only  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  but  became,  to  some  extent, 
openly  vicious ;  but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  college  course,  and  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  brought  to  consider  bis  ways  and  tarn 
his  feet  unto  God*s  testimonies.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  his 
Christian  character  shone  with  a  constantly  increasing  lustre. 

In  October,  1760,  the  next  month  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  at  Bethlehem. 
Scarcely  was  he  settled  there  as  a  student,  before  a  malignant  disease  broke 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  swept  off  a  large  number  of  the  inhabttanu. 
He  himself  had  it,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  occasion  any  serious  internq>tion 
of  his  studies ;  but  what  he  witnessed  and  experienoed  during  this  poiod. 
saems  to  have  brought  his  mind  into  a  state  of  unwonted  solemnity.  He 
remained  at  Bethlehem  until  the  dose  of  May,  1761,  when  he  completed 
the  prescribed  course. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers,  convened  at 
Bolton,  at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  White,  June  2,  1761.  He  imme- 
diately returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  venerable  teacher  on  the  succeeding  i"^  abbath.     After  preaching  for 
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•onie  time  in  two  or  three  different  pkoee,  and  reeeimg  and  deolining 
proposals  to  settle  in  eaeh,  he  oommenoed  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Preston, 
(now  Griswold,)  Conn.,  about  the  close  of  February,  1762 ;  and  in  August 
following  received  Prom  the  church  and  society  a  pretty  unanimous  call  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  4th  of 
November,  of  the  same  year.  His  very  earliest  labours  were  manifestly 
attended  with  a  blessing;  and,  even  before  his  ordination,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion. 

During  his  residence  in  Dr.  -Bellamy's  family,  he  formed  an  attachment  to 
one  of  his  daughters,  which  resulted  in  her  becoming  his  wife.  They  were 
married  shortly  alter  his  settlement,  and  had  several  children.  Mrs.  Hart 
died  December  24, 1788.  In  October,  1790,  he  formed  a  second  matri- 
monial connection  with  Mrs.  Backus,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Backus  of  Norwich ; 
but  by  this  marriage  there  were  no  children.  She  survived  him  a  number 
of  yean. 

During  the  Bevolutionary  war,  he  showed  himself  zealous  for  his  country's 
independence ;  and  while  he  was  distressed  by  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  by  which  the  war  was  attended,  he  had  nevertheless  the  utmost 
confidence  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause.  In  August,  1775,  he 
viBited  the  camp  at  Boxbury,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  to  Colonel 
Parsons*  regiment.  In  1788,  he  delivered  a  discourse  to  an  assembly  convened 
at  Fort  Griswold,  Groton,  commemorative  of  those  gallant  men  who  fell  there 
in  defence  of  their  country, — Colonel  Ledyard  at  their  head,— on  the  6th 
of  September,  1781.  His  subject  was  **  The  causes,  the  origin,  and  progress 
of  war,  with  its  dreadful  effects."  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  sympa- 
thy, and  piety.     The  original  manuscript  is  still  in  existence. 

Between  Mr.  Hart  and  his  father-in-law,  there  was  always  the  most  unre- 
served and  affectionate  intercourse.  For  many  yean,  scarcely  a  year  passed 
that  they  did  not  exchange  visits ;  and  Dr.  Bellamy  rarely  failed  to  pass  one 
or  more  Sabbaths  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  besides  preaching  for  him,  not  unfre- 
qnently  preached  for  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hart  had  much  to  do  in  originating,  sustaining,  and  directing  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society ;  and  his  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  its  Trustees  was  uniform  and  punctual.  But,  long  before  that  Society 
came  into  existence,  he  showed  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  tme 
missionary  spirit.  In  August,  1769,  with  the  consent  of  his  people,  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  District  of  Maine,  with  a  view  to  spend  rome  time 
in  preaching  to  the  destitute  :  he  was  absent  about  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  was  most  laboriously  employed,  and  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his 
work.  In  September,  1795,  he  made  another  preaching  excursion  to  the 
North,  ranging  between  **  the  Oxbow  and  Canada  line,"  and  returned  after 
an  absence  of  about  two  months. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  College  of  New  Jeney  honoured  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College  from  1784  to  1788,  and  of  Tale  College  from  1791  to 
the  year  preceding  his  death.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  forming  the 
onion  between  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in  the  year  1801  he  was  a 
member  of  the  latter,  as  a  delegate  from  the  former. 

One  of  Dr.  Hart's  most  intimate  friends, — perhaps  the  most  intimate 
next  to  Dr.  Bellamy, — was  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport.    They  not  only  kept 
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up  a  constant  correspondenoe  through  a  long  coarse  of  jearg,  but  fireqnendf 
exchanged  visits.  Dr.  Hart  visited  him  daring  his  last  illness,  (November, 
1803,)  and  foand  him  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  composure.  On  tbe 
23d  of  December  following,  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

In  January,  1802,  Dr.  Hart  experienced  two  or  three  Aight  attacks  of 
paralysis,  the  latter  of  which  so  far  affected  his  speech  that,  for  aboai  two 
months,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  public  labours.  And  though,  at  tbe 
close  of  that  period,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  pulpit,  and  to  discbai^ge 
with  some  degree  of  regularity  his  ordinary  pastoral  duties,  yet  his  constits- 
tion  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  received.  From  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  habitual  expectation  of  death,  and  never  te 
have  engaged  in  any  duty  without  realising  that  it  might  be  the  last  belbrt 
he  should  be  called  to  his  account.  As  his  health  declined  and  the  infim* 
ities  of  age  gathered  upon  him,  his  spiritual  prospects  were  often  clouded, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  rely  upon  those  gracious  promises  which,  m 
other  days,  had  yielded  him  the  richest  enjoyment ;  though,  amidst  all  hb 
darkness,  there  were  frequent  bright  intervals  of  hope  and  peaoe.  He  con- 
tinued to  labour,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  and  in  great  feebleoeas, 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  October  27,  1808,  aged  seveBtj. 
A  sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict  of  FlaiD- 
field,  and  another  in  reference  to  his  death,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Norwich ;  both  of  which  were  published. 

Dr.  Hart  kept  a  diary  from  about  the  time  of  hb  leaving  CoUegie  till  a 
short  period  previous  to  hb  death.  Thb  diary  b  chiefly  a  record  of  the 
daily  incidents  of  hb  minbtry,  in  connection  with  hb  private  reUgioo 
exercbes.  It  indicates  most  decbively  what  its  author  b  acknowledged  ob 
all  hands  to  have  possessed, — ^a  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  There  b 
scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  penitent  confession  of  sin,  or 
some  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  goodness,  or  some  devout  supplica- 
tion for  himself  or  some  or  all  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  following  b  a  Ibt  of  Dr.  Hart's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Joel  Benedict,  1771.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Smith,*"  1772.  A  Sermon  on  Liberty  to  the  Corporation  of  Freemea  in 
Farmington,  1774.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Woodbridge, 
1775.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abiel  Holmes,  1785.  A  Senneii  at 
the  ordination  of  Willbm  Patten,t  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Jabes  Huntington,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Eells,  1786.  Election  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  oidnia- 
tion  of  Amos  Chase,t  1787.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  hb  wife,  1789.    A 

*  John  Smith  was  born  in  Plainfleld,  Conn.;  wu  gradaated  at  Princeton  in  ITTl;  «nt 
ordained  putor  of  the  chnroh  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  April  22,  1772;  after  about  iMitj  jmn  wm 
diamismd,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died. 

t  William  Patten  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Pattkn  of  Hartford,  who  waa  bcm  at 
Blllerioa,  Mass.,  in  1738;  was  ^raduat^d  at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  was  ordained  jmiIiii  rf 
the  ohoioh  in  Halifax,  Mass.,  in  Febmary,  1758;  was  dismissed  on  acoonnt  of  ffl  kcaMb  is 
1768 ;  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Soath  ohurch  in  Hartford ;  lost  his  voiee  aad  hit 
health  and  died  in  his  father's  family  at  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  Janoary  16,  1775,  aged  tidsty-aix- 
His  widow,  the  daashter  of  the  firat  President  Wheelock,  died  at  Hartford,  October  h,  1S31. 
aged  ninety -one.  TViliiam  Patten,  the  son,  was  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  ITH: 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond  chareh  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  24,  1786;  was  diamimti 
April  15,  1833 :  and  died  in  1839.  He  received  the  degree  of  Dootor  of  Divinity  fres  Bpsim 
University  in  1807.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  Sabbath  saooeoding  hia  ordinatkB,  1781;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Slave  trade,  1792;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Prendent  ntiles,  1795;  aai  aS»- 
moil  before  the  African  Benevolent  Sooiety,  1808. 

t  Amos  Chase  was  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  ef  tha 
Second  ohuroh  in  Litchfield,  Conn.»  Jane  27,  1787;  wa«  diimlHad  In  1814;  aad  dM  !■  IMH 
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Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Wilder,*  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  King,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Washington, 
1799. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

Lisbon,  Conn.,  April  17, 18i8. 

Dear  Sir :  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  in  the  summer  of 
1804,  when  I  commenced  preaching  in  this  phtce.  From  that  time  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  my  relations  with  him  were  almost  those  of  a  son  with  a  revered 
&ther. 

Among  other  things  which  he  communicated  to  me,  I  remember  he  stated  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  fond  of  metaphysical  speculations;  that 
his  preaching  savoured  of  them,  and  that  he  even  commenced  writing  a  book  of  a 
metaphysical  character.  But,  after  a  while,  he  became  convinced  that  such  studiea 
and  preaching  were  of  little  profit,  either  to  himself  or  his  people.  This  view  of 
the  matter,  he  said,  appeared  more  important,  as  he  became  an  old  man,  and 
knew  that  death  could  not  be  far  distant.  He  thought  the  proper  way  to  preach 
the  word  was  to  state  and  apply  its  great  truths  in  the  simplest  manner;  and 
on  one  occasion  I  remember  he  spoke  with  great  satis&ction,  on  hearing  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  preach,  whose  views  and  practice  had  undergone  a  similar 
change,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  in  the  prospect  of  soon  rendering  an 
account  of  his  stewardship. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  we  commenced,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, spending  a  season  together  in  devotional  exercises,  once  a  week.  On  those 
occasions,  he  opened  his  mind  freely  on  experimental  religion,  which  to  me  was  a 
flouroe  of  great  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  profit.  True  submission  to  the  will  of 
God, — what  he  called  unconditional  aubmiaHon,  was  one  of  his  favourite  themes; 
and  he  never  dwelt  upon  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  without  evincing  the  most  subdued 
and  childlike  spirit. 

Dr.  Hart  had  shown  great  kindness  to  the  people  at  Lisbon,  who  had,  for  long 
intervals,  been  destitute  of  a  pastor;  and  they  early  informed  me  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  have  me  assist  him  in  his  necessities.  Accordingly,  J  felt 
the  utmost  freedom  to  comply  with  his  request  that  I  would  occupy  his  pulpit  a 
part  of  one  of  the  first  Sabbaths  after  he  became  unable  to  preach.  I  went  to  hia 
house  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  found  him  very  feeble,  but  still  able  to  sit 
up.  His  disease  was  the  jaundice :  it  occasioned  him  great  depression  of  spirits, 
and  ultimately  had  a  fatal  termination.  While  I  was  with  him,  he  took  me  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and,  without  shutting  the  door,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife 
and  other  anxious  friends,  spoke  to  me  to  this  efiect : — "  I  want  you  to  converse 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  promises  in  the  manner  you  do  with  Ghria- 
tians  generally,  for  their  instruction."  If  ever  I  felt  my  insignificance  in  relation 
to  my  fidlow  creatures,  it  was  then.  I  replied, — '*  That  would  be  like  a  child's 
undcotaking  to  teach  his  parent;"  but  signified  that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could. 
I  commenced,  and  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  exclaimed, — "  I  see  it  all  now." 
We  then  went  immediately  back  to  the  family.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  after- 
wards to  ascertain  the  particular  state  of  his  mind,  but,  from  such  information  as 
I  could  gain  at  the  time,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  his  hope  remained  firm  till  ita 
object  was  fully  realized  in  Heavenly  glory. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

•  JoKN  WiLDxa  WM  bom  in  Templeton,  Mmb.,  in  1758;  was  graduated  at  Dartmoath  Gol- 
]«fa  In  1784;  wai  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  in  Attleborongn,  MaM.,  Januaiy  27,  1790; 
rtaignod  hia  charge,  NoTomoer  28,  1822;  and  died  Febroary  9,  1836,  aged  aevonty^eight. 
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FBOM  THE  KEY.  SAICUEL  VOTT,  D.  D. 

Fbaxkuv,  Conn.,  October  S,  1847. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir:  I  had  a  long  and  intiinate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Hart,  and 
esteemed  him  as  among  the  ablest  and  best  ministers  of  his  day.  But  the  tcaor 
of  his  life  was  so  even  that  when  I  have  said  that  of  him,  it  would  seem  as  if 
scarcely  any  thing  more  remained  to  be  said.  But,  as  yon  seem  to  desire  It,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  my  impressions  a  little  more  in  detail. 

He  had  great  penetration  and  grasp  of  mind.  He  was  never  satisfied  with 
superficial  views  of  any  subject,  but  always  wished  to  go  to  the  bottom,  fie 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  various  systems  of  Theology,  and  could  give 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself  why  he  received  one,  and  rejected  all  the  test. 
Though  he  called  no  man  master,  his  views  of  Divine  truth  were  generaDy  in 
accordance  with  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  gnve 
and  impressive.  There  was  no  show  about  it;  but  he  evidently  spoke  oot  of  a 
heart  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls.  The  matter  of  his  preaching 
was  always  weighty.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Goepd, 
but  he  always  brought  them  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  life.  He  was  paxtkalar 
in  illustrating  the  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners.  While  he  htA  a  deep 
experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  own  heart,  he  was  very  cautioai 
not  to  encourage  others  to  believe  themselves  true  Christians  upon  any  sl^ht  or 
insufficient  evidence. 

He  was  eminent  for  his  qualifications  as  a  theological  teacher.  He  was  noc 
only  very  clear  in  his  expositions  of  the  Christian  system,  but  very  keen  t» 
detect  error  and  sophistry.  His  pupils  looked  upon  him  almost  as  an  oracfe. 
Few  ministers  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Theologial 
seminaries,  had  so  much  to  do  as  he,  in  training  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

He  was  a  remarkably  wise  man; — and  this  gave  him  an  influence,  beyond  that 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in  healing  differences  in  the  Church.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  be  called  a  long  distance  from  home  to  sit  in  oouncfls  fer 
adjusting  matters  of  difficulty.  There  was  not  often  an  appeal  from  his  judg- 
ment.   He  was  almost  always  right. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  person  so  much  distinguished  as  he  for  self- 
government.  Nothing  seemed  ever  to  take  him  by  surprise.  No  provoealkm 
could  throw  him  off'  his  guard.  Though  his  sensibilities  were  alive  to  a£9ictioB, 
he  was  always  composed,  and  dignified,  and  submissive,  under  it.  He  hwtd  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;  and  therefore  he  was  never  moved. 

He  was  always  devising  or  executing  some  plan  for  doing  good.  To  be  instra- 
mental  of  glorifying  God's  grace  in  saving  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  was  the 
great  object  for  which  he  lived.  He  laboured  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  at 
home  and  abroad ,  to  bring  sinners  into  the  ark  of  safety.  His  labours  were  greaUy 
blessed.    He  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteoosnos. 

Tour  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 

SAMUEL  KOTT. 
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SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  L  L.  D  * 

1768—1817. 

Samuel  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Warham  Williams  of  Walt- 
liam,  and  grandson  of  the  Bev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield.  He  was  born  ut 
Wahham,  April  23,  174^.  In  his  early  years  he  oTinced  a  decidedly  intel- 
lectual taste,  and  was  especially  fond  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
studies.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1757,  and  was  graduated  in  1761. 
He  was  selected  by  Professor  Winthrop  to  accompany  him  in  1761  to 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  not  present  at  the  Commencement  when  his  class  was  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  at  Cambridge,  October  11,  1768, 
having  spent  the  intermediate  time  between  his  graduation  and  licensure 
in  teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his 
theological  studies.  He  preached  as  a  candidate  for  some  time  at  Concordt 
lUid  afterwards  at  Bradford ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  place  on  the 
20th  of  November.  1765.  He  was  an  eminently  useful  and  acceptable 
minister.  He  assisted  several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry  ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Prince, — afterwards 
Doctors  Barnard  and  Prince  of  Salem.  During  his  residence  at  Bradford, 
Benjamin  Thompson  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Count  Bumford)  resided  in 
his  family  for  some  time,  and  studied  Philosophy  under  him ;  and,  for  many 
years  after  they  kept  up  a  correspondence. 

When  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  College  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Win- 
throp in  1779,  Mr.  Williams*  high  reputation  in  that  department  immedi- 
ately designated  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  to  that  ofBce ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  elected  to  it,  and  was  installed  in  May,  1780. 

In  1785,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1786,  by  Yale  College.  He  was  elected 
also  a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Manheim,  Germany,  and 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1785,  he  presented  to  the  Corporation  a  plan  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
ou  Astronomy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Senior  class,  which  that  Board 
authorized  ;  and  these  Lectures  being  thought  not  strictly  within  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship,  they  voted  to  allow  him  £80 
for  the  service. 

In  1786,  Dr.  Williams  went,  by  request  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  to 
Penobscot  Bay,  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  By  order  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lincoln  galley  was  fitted  out  for  his 
aocommodation.  He  went  on  board,  on  the  9th  of  October,  accompanied 
hy  Professor  Stephen  Sewall,  and  several  others,  who  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  eclipse  occurred  on  the  20th, — 
eleven  days  after  he  embarked.  During  his  stay  at  Penobscot,  he  received 
much  attention,  especially  from  the  British  naval  Commander,  Capt.  Mowark 

•  Qninoj*!  Hitt.  Hanr.  Coll.— Hlft.  of  the  WilUmmf  ftunllj. 
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He  kept  a  minate  record  of  his  prooeedings  and  observadoiiB,  and  letmned, 
after  a  short  time,  having  very  Batisfactorilj  executed  his  commisaion. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  en 
the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  ascertaining  and  running  the  line  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  New  Yoi^ 

Dr.  lEVilliams  continued  in  the  Professorship  till  the  year  1788.  Of  thit 
oiroumstances  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  of&ce,  Mr.  Quincy,  in  liia 
History  of  Harvard  College,  gives  the  following  account: — "Although 
active  and  laborious  in  his  pursuits  and  duties,  Professor  Williama  did  noi 
possess  the  wisdom  to  keep  his  expenditures  within  his  income.  Pecnniarf 
embarrassments  ensued ;  and,  in  June  1788,  a  question  having  arisen  in  tike 
Board  of  Overseers,  relative  to  his  conduct  in  one  of  these  transactions,  be 
immediately  resigned  his  office.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Overseens, 
oat  of  regard  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  Corporation  continued  his 
salary  to  the  end  of  the  quarter." 

Dr.  Williams,  shortly  after  this,  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Rntlmnd, 
Yermont,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days.  He  preached  there 
as  a  stated  supply  from  January  1789  till  October  1795.  He  subseqnently 
preached  at  Burlington,  somewhat  more  than  two  years. 

In  1794,  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  the  Natural  and  CivU  History 
of  Vermont, — a  work  that  evinces  great  labour  and  research,  and  is  credita- 
ble alike  to  his  talents  and  industry.  It  was  republished  in  two  volumes, 
in  1809.     It  has  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  authority. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tichenor,  under  the  Act  of  tlie  Legisl»- 
ture  in  1805,  to  ascertain  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont ; — which 
service  he  duly  performed.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  not  long  after  its  establishment. 

Beside  the-  History  of  Vermont,  and  various  contributions  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr.  WiUiams 
published  two  Sermons  on  Regeneration,  1766 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordinatioo 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  1773;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1775;  & 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Prince,  1780 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General 
Election  in  Vermont,  1794  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  evidence  of  personal  Christi- 
anity, 1799 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  delivered 
before  the  Centre  Lodge. 

Dr.  Williams  left  a  work  which  has  not  been  published,  entitled  '*  Phi- 
losophical Lectures  on  the  constitution,  duty,  and  religion  of  man."  He 
also  left  various  manuscripts  on  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  mathemati- 
oal  subjects,  many  of  which  are  considered  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Williams  died  at  Rutland,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1817,  aged  seventy-four.  His  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Ball,  D.  D.,  from  a  text  which  he  selected  in  his  lifetime — Psafan 
XLiii,  4.     "Unto  God  my  exceeding  joy." 

He  was  married  to  Jane  Kilboume  of  Waltham,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1768.  They  had  five  children ;  the  youngest  of  whom, — Charles  KUbaurwt, 
was  bom  January  24,  1782;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1800; 
and  was  successively  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor,  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  MiddlelNny 
College  in  1884.  H^  died  March  9,  1853,  aged  seventy-one.  Mfs. 
Williams,  the  Doctor's  widow,  died  March  24,  1829. 
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The  Ute  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1783,  and  who  enjoyed  not  only  the  instruction, 
bat  the  friendship,  of  Dr.  Williams,  has  often  ei)tertained  me  with  his 
leooUeotions  and  impressions  concerning  him.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  as  the  glory  of  the  College  in  that  day.  He  represented  him  not  only 
as  most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  branches  which  he  taught,  but  as  having 
an  admirable  facility  at  communication,  that  made  it  no  less  pleasant  than 
profitable  to  sit  under  his  instructions.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
introducing  his  pupils  to  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  medium  of  the 
telescope;  and  "many  a  bright  evening,"  said  the  Judge,  more  than 
sixty  years  after,  "have  I  shared  with  him  his  sublime  observations.'* 
He  was  exceedingly  popular  both  in  College  and  out  of  it.  He  was  cour- 
teous and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  but  as  a  remarkably  fine  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ARROT,  D.  D. 

Wist  Gaxbridgk,  May  7, 1866. 

■ 

My  dear  Friend : — I  am  sorry  that  it  is  but  little  I  can  do,  in  compliance  with 
your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  now  nearly  seventy 
years  since  I  have  seen  the  Professor;  and  while  I  was  at  College  I  rarely  saw 
him  except  at  recitations  and  lectures.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Williams  was  about  the  common  size, — tending  to 
corpulency.  His  manners  were  gentlemanly  and  dignified.  His  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  were  very  interesting, — his  experiments  never  failing.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  as  Professor. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  preached  while  at  Cambridge;  but  he  had  an  excellent 

repatation  as  a  preacher  at  Rradford.    He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prominent 

men  of  his  day.  Aflectionately  yours, 

ARIEL  ARROT. 


-♦♦■ 


JOSEPH  DANA,  D.  D  * 

1763—1827. 

JosKPH  Dana  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Dana,  and  was  bom  at 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  November  2,  (0.  S.,)  1742.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
innkeeper  in  that  town.  Among  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood  was  the 
famous  adventure  of  Oeneral  Putnam  with  the  wolf,  which  took  place  not 
far  from  his  father's  residence.  He  remembered  to  have  seen  the  aninul 
which  had  spread  so  much  terror  through  the  neighbourhood,  dragged  into 
the  entry  of  their  house,  and  to  have  ran  up  stairs,  with  other  children, 
that  they  might  feel  the  less  terror  in  looking  at  it. 

It  having  been  determined  that  he  should  receive  a  liberal  education,  he 
was  fitted  for  Yale  College,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  in  1766, 
and  was  graduated  in  1760.  Resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Hart  of  Preston,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to 

•  Hia  Sixtieth  Anniy.  8enii.--€roweU'i  Fan.  Semi.— Felt*i  Hist,  of  Ipiwieh. 
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preaoh  by  the  Aflsooiation  of  which  Mr.  H.  was  a  momber,  in  May»  176St 
bofore  he  was  twenty-one.  He  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South  Chnrck 
in  Boston,  with  much  acoeptanoe,  for  six  months,  and  would,  it  ia  said,  have 
received  an  invitation  to  a  permanent  settlement  there,  but  that  his  Toiee 
was  thought  scarcely  adequate  to  fill  so  large  a  building.  He  was  subee- 
quently  invited  to  Ipswich,  and,  having  remained  there  as  a  candidate  for  a 
year  or  more,  he  received  a  call  from  the  church  and  society  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  .November, 
1765, — the  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Paraons  of 
Byfield. 

The  early  part  of  his  ministry  of  course  fell  into  the  tempestuous  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Though  he  kept  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  a 
Christian  minister,  he  showed  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  liberty,  aad 
laboured  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  country's  interests. 

In  1801,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Haryard  Col- 
lege. The  same  year  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Conventieii 
of  Congregational  ministers  in  Massachusetts.  The  frequent  demands  that 
were  made  for  his  labours  on  public  occasions,  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
but  by  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordinatkn, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three, — ^in  which  he  stated  that  aU  who  were  heads  of 
families  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  were  deceased,  except  five  ;  and  that 
he  had  followed  about  nine  hundred  of  his  parishioners  to  the  grave. 

He  often  expressed  the  desire  that  he  might  not  survive  his  usefolneas; 
and  this  desire  was  signally  granted.  Though  the  infirmities  of  age  had 
crept  over  him,  diminishing  somewhat  his  ability  to  labour  and  to  endure, 
yet  he  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1827.  His  funeral  was  on  the  19th,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Dana  was  first  married  to  Mary  Staniford,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers.  She  died  May  14, 1772,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  subsequently  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Turner  of  Boston. 
She  died  April  13,  1803,  in  her  fifty-third  year.  Professor  Tappan  of 
Harvard  College  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  (which  was  published,)  in 
which  he  describes  her  as  a  person  of  uncommon  excellence  and  lovelinesb. 
In  December,  1803,  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneier 
Bradford*  of  Rowley, — ^who  died  in  1824,  aged  about  seventy-five.  He  had 
three  children  by  the  first  marriage  and  five  by  the  second.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  clergymen  ; — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport,  and  the  Rev.  Saaari 
Dana  of  Marblehead. 

*  Ebbnbibb  Bbadforo  wu  born  in  GvitorbuTy,  Oonn.,  in  1740 ;  wm  gndnated  ai  tk«  €•!• 
lege  of  New  Jersey  in  1773;  wee  ordained  peetor  of  the  ohnrsh  in  Ilowley,  Aoi^wt  4, 178S;  wd 
died  January  3,  1801,  aged  fifty-five.  He  pttbliehed  a  Sermon  ai  the  oidination  of  NalhaaU 
Howe,  Hopkinton,  1701;  Strictarea  on  Dr.  Lansdon's  Remarks  on  Hopkins*  Syvtfem,  ITM:  e 
Past  Sermon,  17 V5 ;  a  Tlianksgiving  Sermon,  17v5 ;  a  Sennon  at  the  installatioti  of  the  B«v. 
John  H.  Stevens,  1795;  [who  was  bora  at  CanterbaiTy  Conn.,  September  20,  17M;  wneafi 
gradoated  at  any  College ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Cdvtnistie  danrdi  in  Milhie. 
Mareh  18,  1791 ;  was  dumtssed  March  10, 1795;  was  insUlled  at  Btoneham  in  Norember  ef  tki 
•une  year;  was  dismissed  NoTcmber  12, 1827 ;  was  installed  in  April,  183S,  pastor  of  ike  ^bm^ 
in  the  East  pariah  of  HarerhiU ;  resigned  his  eharse  in  April,  1833,  and  retnmcd  to  StOMhaa, 
where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  Angost,  1851.  He  ifODlished  two  aermona  at  Lyra  on  tbe  daalh  ef 
a  young  man,  1803;  a  Faat  Sermoaj  1813;  a  FMt  Sennon,  1814.] 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  biBpubltcatioBs : — Two  Discounea  from  Proverbs 
XY,  8,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked,  1782.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Pavid  Smith,*  1795.  A  Sermon  on  the  National  Thanksgiving,  1791. 
Two  Sermons  on  the  National  Fast,  1799.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of 
Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1801. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Dana,  1801.  A  Sermon  before  the 
Merrimac  Humane  Society,  1804.  A  Lecture  on  Baptism,  1806.  A 
Sermon  on  the  worth  and  loss  of  the  soul,  1807.  Integrity  explained 
and  recommended:  A  Sermon  before  an  Association,  1807.  The  question 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joshua 
Dodge,  1808.  Two  Sermons  on  a  special  occasion,  1810.  A  Sermon  on 
the  calamity  at  Eichmond,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  promo* 
ting  Christian  Knowledge,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Essex  Auxiliary 
£Sdacation  Society,  1816.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jose]^ 
McKean,  D.  D.,  1818.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1820.  A  Sermon  on  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  1825.  A  Discourse  on  the  fifty-first 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  1827. 

To  these  may  be  added : — A  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,!  1803.  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  D.  T. 
Kimball,  1806.  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Kingsbury, 
Missionaries,  1815.  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Fitz,  1826.  Also 
many  communications  in  periodical  publications,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  DANA. 

Marblehbad,  May  24, 1849. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  deciding  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a  letter  in 
reference  to  my  much  loved  and  venerated  father,  I  have  been  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed with  an  apprehension  that  the  strong  filial  feeling  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
must  disqualify  me,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  office  which  you  have  assigned 
to  me.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  idea  I  can  of  my  father's 
character,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  a  formal  or  extended  delineation 
of  it. 

Though  my  father's  constitution  was  by  no  means  robust,  and  his  health  was 
somewhat  delicate,  yet  he  was  remarkable  for  physical  as  well  as  mental  activity 
and  the  celerity  of  his  movements.  He  would  seldom  ascend  an  ordinary  flight 
of  stairs  without  surmounting  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  I  well  recollect  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  that  we  both  started  together  at  the  same  moment  to 
arrest  a  stage  which  had  passed  with  unusual  speed,  when  lie  so  far  outstripped 
me  in  running,  that  I  was  soon  compelled,  not  without  mortification,  to  abandon 
the  race,  and  leave  the  victory  to  him. 

His  readiness  to  throw  his  doors  and  arms  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  fiiends  was  proverbial.  A  large  circle  of  his  acquaintances  from  all 
quarters,  both  clergymen  r.nd  others,  who  passed  that  way,  were  in  the  habit  of 

*  David  Smith  wu  bom  at  Iptwioh  Jnly  28,  1761 ;  wm  graduated  at  Harvard  College  hi 
1700;  wBi  ordained  at  Amuihurj,  January  28,  1795^  wasdiBmined  May  22,  1800;  and  died  in 
1837. 

t  JosBPB  Ehbrson  was  bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  October  13,  1777:  was  graduated  at  Harravd 
CMlege  in  1708,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1801  to  1803;  was  ordained  at  Beverly,  September 
21, 1803;  was  dismissed  September  21,  1816;  wae  installed  at  Sangas  in  November,  1821; 
where  also  be  taught  a  female  aoadrmy ;  resigned  his  charge  in  1825,  and  became  the  Prineipal 
of  a  female  school  at  WetberAfield,  Conn.,  and  died  May  13,  1833,  aged  fifty -six.  He  pub- 
lished a  Disconrse  to  seamen;  General  Topics  of  a  oonrse  of  Astronomical  Lectures,  1819;  a 
Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  Seminary  Hall  at  Saugus,  1822;  a  Letter  to  the  members  of 
the  Oeneeee  Assoeiation,  1829;  Questions  adapted  to  Whelpley's  Compend,  1830;  Questions  and 
Supplement  to  Qoodrich's  History  of  the  United  Stotes,  1831. 
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frequenting  his  hospitable  abode,'where  thej  were  sure  of  finding  a  cordial  veloone 
Nor  was  heeyer  *'  forgettiil  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  his  profesaional  liretihna 
in  general,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hare  intercoorae. 
Often  have  I  abandoned  my  bed  to  the  way&rer  and  sought  a  lodging  eisewtet. 
Indeed  mine  host  of  the  neighbouring  public  house  used  to  complain  of  what  be 
called  an  interference  with  his  appropriate  vocation,  and  said  he  should  be 
pleased  if  my  father  would  put  forth  the  r^^ular  sign  of  *'  entertainment  finr 
and  beast." 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity,  politeness,  and  refinement  of  mannen. 
Scarcely  any  thing  annoyed  or  disturbed  his  equanimity  more  than  a  flagrant 
breach  of  decorum,  especially  in  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  to  be  examples 
of  its  due  observance.  An  uncouth  and  unmannerly  dei^man  once  called  at  hk 
house,  and,  on  entering  the  parlour,  seated  himself,  without  waiting  lor  an  ioTtta- 
tion,  before  the  fire,  and  began  to  talk  in  an  uncourteous  style,  without  uncoveriqg 
his  head.  My  lather  could  with  difficulty  suppress  his  indignant  emotions,  aad 
refrain  from  giving  them  utterance  in  words;  this,  however,  he  did,  but  left  the 
room  for  a  moment  and  returned  to  seat  himself  by  his  visitor's  side  with  Ins  own 
hat  upon  his  head,  without  uttering  a  syllable.    This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 

1  ever  knew  him  to  administer  such  a  cutting  reproof;  for  his  usual  soavi^  pre- 
vented his  being  '*  easily  provoked." 

He  took  great  delight  in  associating  with  persons,  distinguished  for  th^r  great- 
ness and  goodness,  many  of  whom  were  numbered  among  his  personal  friends. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington.  I  well  remember  his  exquisite 
enjoyment  when  that  great  man  visited  Ipswich,  in  his  tour  through  New  Eng> 
land,  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency;  and  my  father  was  privileged  to  occnpj 
a  seat  by  his  side,  and  share  his  conversation  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  on  die 
occasion.  Among  the  eminent  and  excellent  men  whose  friendship  and  sodcty  he 
highly  valued,  were  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Amea.  Timothy 
Pickering,  Ac.,  as  well  as  President  Willard  and  Professors  Pearson  and  Tappea 
of  Harvard  College. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  Theological  Senunaries,  he  had  not  unfre- 
quently  students  of  Divinity  under  his  care,  in  addition  to  lads  from  the  ^yftilifg 
of  his  friends  abroad,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  own  house.  By  such  means,  bt 
was  able,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  to  obtain  board  for  his  sons  at  Hanover  and 
Cambridge  at  little  comparative  expense. 

He  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  particularly  of  a  sacred  character,  for 
which  he  had  a  fine  voice  and  an  exquisite  ear.  His  family  will  never  forget  Ins 
rapt  appearance,  when  his  eight  children  united  with  him,  as  they  sometunos  did, 
in  singing  in  four  parts  the  morning  or  evening  hymn  sround  the  domestic  altar, 
and  when,  in  the  height  of  his  excitement,  he  would  unconsciously  leave  hia  aeat. 
and  station  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  even  in  the  entry,  with  the 
hand  over  one  ear,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  On  a  certaia 
occasion,  my  brother  and  I  were  at  Boston  with  him,  and  hearing  that  a  splemfid 
oratorio  would  be  performed  at  Brattle  street  church  in  the  evening,  we  invited 
our  father  to  accompany  us  to  it;  although,  as  he  had  never  attended  one  before, — 
knowing  his  enthusiasm,  we  had  some  fear  that  the  effect  upon  his  sensitive  mind 
might  be  overpowering.  And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be;  for  it  seemed  as  if  his 
enraptured  spirit  would  take  its  flight;  and  the  delicious  excitement  was  just  u 
much,  if  not  rather  more  than  ho  could  bear. 

I  love  to  call  to  remembrance  his  appearance  in  a  thunderstorm,  which 
remarkable.    Owing  partly  perhaps  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
phere,  his  animal  spirits  were  invariably  exhilarated  on  such  occasions,  and 
himself  where  he  could  witness  the  sublimity  of  the  soene  to  the  best 
he  would  seem  very  highly  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  be  never  more  happj.      In  te 
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lightning  he  delighted  to  reoognise  the  hand,  and  in  the  thunder  the  voice,  of  the 
Almighty. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  mj  dear  father  at  the  dose  of  his  earthly 
career.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  an  exchange  at 
Hamilton,  he  had  a  lecture  appointed  in  his  church  for  the  evening,  which  I 
attended,  and  he  offered  the  prayer  before  sermon  in  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied 
sixty-three  years.  After  lecture,  he  appeared  brighter  and  more  animated  than 
usual,  and  he  sat  conversing  with  much  yivacity  and  interest  till  quite  a  late  hour. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  with  no  one  with  him  but  his  God,  his  vital  power 
suddenly  gave  out,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  him  extremely  feeble  and 
exhausted,  though  apparently  without  any  specific  disease.  In  this  condition  he 
continued  five  days,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses;  tranquil  and  resigned,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  Christian's  fa^th  and  hope,  and  then  died  to  live  forever.  On 
the  evening  preceding  his  departure,  he  requested  his  children,  most  of  whom  were 
present,  to  gather  round  his  dying  couch,  and  led  in  the  family  devotions,  as  he 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  do,  in  a  collected,  clear,  and  touching  manner,  for 
the  last  time.    In  a  few  hours,  "  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

SAMUEL  DANA. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  TAPPAN,  D.  D. 

Augusta,  Me.,  May  24,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  your  proposed  work  is  to  contain 
some  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Dana  of  Ipswich,  and  shall  be  happy  and  thankful 
if,  by  my  recollections,  I  may  assist  in  illustrating  his  character. 

I  became  a  member  of  his  family,  when  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  and 
remained  under  his  roof  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  from  two  to  three  years. 
During  that  period,  he  treated  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  and  continued 
ever  after,  while  he  lived,  to  express  towards  me  a  truly  parental  affection.  He 
"Was  a  man  of  an  unusually  tender,  affectionate  spirit.  His  feelings  were  natu- 
rally ardent,  and  not  always  under  perfect  control.  He  keenly  felt  unkind,  inju- 
rious treatment,  and  sometimes  evinced  a  greater  degree  of  resentment  than  was 
learned  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly.  But  in  general,  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  courteous  and  kind  deportment,  not  only  toieards  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  was  conversant.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
children  and  young  people,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  them,  of  promoting 
their  improvement,  of  drawing  them  out,  and  of  contributing  to  their  enjoyment. 
lie  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  while  I  was  in  his  family,  attending  school  in  the 
place,  in  showing  mc  how  to  read  and  to  speak  with  propriety  and  impressive- 
iiess,  and  often  called  me  out  to  speak  the  little  pieces  that  he  had  taught  me,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 

He  had,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  was  accustomed  to 
close,  vigorous  thinking.  He  was  a  decided  Galvinist  of  the  old  school.  The  great 
points  of  Ghristian  doctrine,  centering  in  Christ  crucified,  he  embraced  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  never  lost  sight  of.  He  had  a  good  classical  taste,  and  could  well 
appreciate  the  best  writers  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres.  Young's  Night-Thoughts 
was  a  favourite  book  with  him.  If  you  have  read  any  of  his  discourses,  you 
must  have  noticed  the  terse,  sententious  manner  in  which  he  wrote.  Some  of  his 
sermons  were  exceedingly  rich  in  the  best  thoughts, — ^as  for  example  his  Oonven- 
ti:n  Sermon, — and  as  rich  in  the  unction  given  them  by  the  gushing  forth  of  a 
warm  Christian  heart.  Few  pastors  have  given  more  abundant  proof  than  was 
given  by  him  during  his  long  ministry,  that  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge 
were  "  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for."  He  had  fine  conversational  powers. 
Persons  of  all  ages  found  it  a  rich  treat  to  hear  him  converse.  There  was  so 
much  of  valuable  thought  enlivened  by  an  innocent  humour,  and  sweetened  by 
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the  expression  of  overflowing  good-will  and  kindness,  that  an  hour  spent  m  Us 
•ocietj  was  sure  to  pass  pleasantly  away. 

He  was  an  ardent  lorer  of  his  country.  No  man  could  be  a  nnore  devoted 
friend  to  its  free  institutions, — to  its  best  interests,  literary,  civil,  and  rdigioos. 

After  my  own  father  was  taken  from  me,  I  thought  myself  highly  favovired  ia 
being  an  object  of  his  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  felt,  whenever  I  had  aa 
opportunity  of  visiting  him,  that  it  was  going  to  a  father's  hooae.  He  always 
gave  me  a  very  affectionate  welcome,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see,  even  in  his  <dd 
age,  how  much  of  intellectual  vigour  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  of  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  still  remained. 

I  have  known  few  men  who  have  appeared  through  life  so  interesting  and  agree- 
able, and  from  whose  society  so  much  of  profit  and  pleasure  might  be  derrred,  as 
Father  Dana.  I  ought  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
favour  conferred  upon  me  in  being  placed  so  early  under  his  parental  care,  and  ia 
oontinaing  so  long  to  be  blessed  with  his  counsels  and  prayers. 

With  cordial  regardj  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  and  &ithfully  yours, 

B.  TAPPAN. 


-•«- 


JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON,  D.  D  * 

1763—1794. 

Joseph  Huntinqton  was  born  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parisb,)  Conn., 
in  the  year  1735.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  Simoa 
Huntington  who  emigrated  from  England  not  far  from  the  year  1640,  witk 
three  sons,  but  was  seised  with  a  violent  illness  on  the  passage,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  within  sight  of  the  shore.  His  father  was  Nathaniel 
Huntington,  a  respectable  farmer,  but  a  somewhat  stem  and  arbitrary 
who  legislated  for  his  children  without  much  regard  to  their  tastes  or 
cities ;  and  he  determined  that  Joseph  should  be  a  clothier,  and  actually 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  that  business  till  he  was  of  age.  As,  however, 
his  intellectual  developments  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  remarkable,  aad 
he  promised  well  also  in  regard  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Devotion,  the  minister, of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  encouraged  him,  even 
at  that  late  period,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study,  with  ultimate  referenee 
to  the  ministry.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  fitted  for  College,  partly 
under  Mr.  Devotion,  in  an  unusually  short  time,  and  entered  at  Yale,  it  u 
believed,  at  an  advanced  standing.     He  was  graduated  in  1762. 

It  b  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  Theology ;  bat  it  was  for  a  few 
months  only  that  he  could  have  studied  under  any  one  ;  for,  in  April  aa^ 
ceeding  his  graduation,  he  was  called  to  settle  in  the  ministry  over  tlie  Fint 
church  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  which  had  then  been  vacant  about  two 
in  consequence  of  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Noble.t  He 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  29th  of  June,  1763. 

*  MSS.  fW>m  Bfev.  Br.  Abbot,  Rev.  Chaaney  Booth,  and  othen. 

t  Olivbr  Noblb,  the  1011  of  David  Noble,  wae  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  BCarch  S,  IISS;  «■ 

gradoAted  at  Yale  College  in  1757;  wu  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  ehorch  in  Cov«nti7»€iM-^ 

-^TOooeeaorto  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meaoham,  Jtamnry  10,  1759;  wu  dumiaeed  JwMi^ylTII: 

>  initalled  jMwtor  of  a  oharoh  in  Kewbnzyy  Ma«e.,  Sept.  1, 1762;  was  dismlMed  in  178S;  «■ 

Oled  at  New  CasUe,  N.  H.^  Aogoft  18^  1784;  and  died  Deoamber  15, 1792,  m^  Ulj-^ 
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His  miiiiatTy  at  Coventry  oommenoed  under  some  most  Qn&vourable 
aaspioes.  Though  there  had  been  two  settled  pastors  there,  and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Meacham,  had  had  a  ministry  of  considerable  length,  yet  the  parish 
had  become  greatly  reduced,  the  meeting  house  had  been  suffered  to  go  to 
decay,  and  every  thing  else  was  in  a  state  of  corresponding  depression. 
The  services  at  his  ordination  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  but  whether  this 
was  because  the  meeting  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  assem- 
blage, or  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  safe  or  decent,  does  not  appear. 
Immediately  after  he  was  settled,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  people  with 
great  seal  the  project  of  building  a  new  meeting  house :  they  responded 
with  unexpected  cordiality  and  harmony  to  his  proposal ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  they  had  the  best  house  of  public  worship  in  the  whole  region, — ^built 
at  an  expense  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Huntington  was  exceed- 
ingly gratified  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  often  recurred  to  it 
with  pleasure  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry. 

From  the  period  of  his  settlement,  the  prosperity  of  the  parish,  at  least 
in  regard  to  temporal  interests,  began  to  revive ;  and  they  continued  a 
united  people  during  his  whole  ministry.  The  state  of  religion,  however, 
was  scarcely  ever  otherwise  than  depressed  ;  but  the  same  remark  is  equally 
applicable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  period  of  his 
ministry  embraced  the  old  French  war,  the  war  that  gave  us  our  indepen- 
dence, and  the  French  Revolution  :  and  each  of  these  events  was  fruitful  of 
influences  most  adverse  to  a  healthful  and  vigorous  state  of  religion  in  this 
oountry. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Dr.  Wheelock,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Mr.  Huntington  was  spoken  of  as  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
office ;  and  communications  were  made  to  him  on  the  subject  that  gave  him 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  be  elected.  The  result  was  different  from 
what  many  had  anticipated  ;  but  the  College  testified  its  respect  for  him, 
about  the  same  time,  (1780,)  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  He  was  also,  the  same  year,  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  held  the  place  till  1788. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Dr.  Huntington  was  invited  to  settle  at  Hunting- 
don, Long  Island  ;  and  he  actually  made  a  journey  thither  before  he 
declined  the  invitation.  The  fact  that  he  should  have  even  hesitated  on  the 
subject  was  an  occasion  of  considerable  disquietude  in  his  own  parish,  and 
seems  to  have  loosened,  in  some  degree,  the  cord  that  bound  him  to  his 
people. 

Dr.  Huntington  continued  his  labours  till  near  the  close  of  life,  though 
infirmities  had,  for  some  time,  been  increasing  upon  him,  and  his  health  was 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  repeated  and  severe  domestic  bereavements. 
His  death,  which  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  December,  1794,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  married  in  1764,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ebene- 
aer  Devotion  of  Windham,  who  died  September  25,  1771.  He  was  subse- 
quently married  to  Elizabeth  Hale  of  Olastenbury,  who  survived  him  several 
years.     He  had  twelve  children, — ten  by  the  first  marriage,  and  two  by  the 

H«  pabliihed  »  Sermon  on  Mnaioin  the  worship  of  God,  1774;  and  Strietares  upon  the  ntered 
•taiy  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Either :  »  Diaooorse  at  Newboryport  in  eommemoration  of  the 
Boston  ma«aere«  1776. 
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last.  One  of  hia  sons,  Samuel,  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  Hon. 
Huntington,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  gmdnatfli 
at  Tale  College  in  1785  ;  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  became  Chief  Jiulifle 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State,  and  died  ii 
1817.  One  of  Dr.  Huntington's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
D.  Griffin. 

Dr.  Huntington  published  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Norwich  on  ike  vaiii^ 
and  mischief  of  presuming  of  things  beyond  our  measure,  1774  ;  a  Pitt 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  at  Stockbridge,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fiake, 
excommunicated  for  marrying  a  pro&ne  man,  1779 ;  an  Address  to  kii 
Anabaptist  brethren,  1783  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1784  ;  a  Sermon  at  Ike 
instalment  of  the  Rev.  John  Ellis,*  1785  ;  a  Discourse  at  the  interiiMint  of 
Gapt.  John  Howard  of  Hampton,  1789 ;  Thoughts  on  the  atonemeiit  of 
Christ,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strong,  1793 ;  CalviniiB 
improved,  (Posthumous,)  1796. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Dr.  Huntington's  history  was  not 
known  until  after  his  death.  Among  his-  papers  was  found  a  manoseripl 
volume,  entitled  ''Calvinism  improved,*'  which  contains  a  vigoroua 
of  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  This  volume  was 
published,  though  it  had  but  a  limited  circulation, — ^much  the  greater  pttitof 
the  edition  having  been  consigned  to  the  flames  by  one  of  his  daughters^ — 
a  lady  of  rare  excellence,  who  loved  simple  Calvinism  better  than  '*  C«^ 
vimsm  improved, ^^  and  whose  regard  for  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  been  aa 
overmatch  even  for  her  filial  reverence.  The  system  inculcated  in  this  ToloBe 
is,  however,  very  unlike  that  which  now  ordinarily  passes  under  the  ime 
of  Universalism.  It  recognises  most  of  the  features  of  old-fashioned  Gbl- 
rinism,  but  maintains  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  commensurate,  not 
only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  design,  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  hunaa 
family.  Dr.  Huntington  had  not  been  generally  supposed  to  hold  any  other 
than  the  commonly  received  orthodox  views,  on  this  subject,  until  thk 
manuscript  was  found ;  though  some  of  his  brethren  afterwards  reooUeeted 
to  have  heard  remarks  from  him,  which,  in  the  review,  seemed  of  a  some* 
what  dubious  character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  might  haf« 
been  written  as  a  mere  trial  of  polemic  skill ;  but  the  Pre&oe  pivla  il 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  contains  his  deliberate  and  matured  oonvieiioiia. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

Pbtbrbobough,  N.  H.,  November  20,  IMI. 
My  dear  Friend :  You  are  aware,  ^  suppose,  that  I  have  no  ptrwondl  reooBeelMi 
of  Dr.  Huntington,  as  he  died  previo.  3  to  my  going  to  Coventry;  and  yet,  at  I 
succeeded  him  immediately  there  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  coarse  hccaae 
intimate  with  those  who  had  been  trained  under  his  ministry,  I  had  the  mram  ef 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  character.  Tou  must  bear  in  mind,  hov^ 
ever,  that  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed,  since  I  became  his  soooessor  m 
office,  and  nearly  forty  since  I  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  Bst  I 
wiU  task  my  memory  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I  may  at  least  gather  up  a  few  ftagUiesii 
which,  in  the  absence  of  more  extended  information,  may  avail  to  your  parpen 

•  Jonr  Bllib  was  born  at  Ounbrid^,  Mmi.,  in  1727;  waa  graduated  ^Harvard  Cillqp  h 


1760;  WM  ordftined  at  Korwioh,  (Franklin,)  Conn.,  S«pt.  6, 1753;  ivm  »  CbaylniB  is  lk» 
of  the  R«Tolotion :  waa  diimined  in  1782 ;  wu  installed  at  Behoboth,  Ma*.,  Hank  91,  IftS 
waa  dlamiMd  in  1790;  aad  ratonad  to  FiankUa,  whera  ha  diad  Oat.  19, 18tft» 
eight. 
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JDr.  Hanting;ton  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearanoe,  and  of  popular,  enga- 
ging manners.  His  intellectual  endowments  also  were  much  above  mediocritj. 
His  perception  was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  his  wit  ready,  exuberant,  and 
agreeable.  He  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  firiends, 
and  exerted  very  considerable  influence  in  the  community  at  large. 

Many  anecdotes  and  repartees  illustrative  of  his  good  humour,  were  current  at 
Coventry  long  after  my  settlement  there.  One  of  them  now  occurs  to  me :  A 
neighbour  of  his,  not  remarkable  for  industry  or  energy,  proposing  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  another  neighbour  of  somewhat  similar  habits,  asked  the  Doctor's 
advice  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure;  and  he  replied  very  significantly — 
"  Partner-MhipM  are  rather  dangerous  ships  to  sail  in." 

Dr.  Huntington  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  ids  day. 
He  spoke  extemporaneously,  seldom  writing  more  than  a  skeleton,  or  the  principal 
topics,  of  his  discourse.  During  the  g^reater  part  of  his  life,  his  reputation  was 
very  high;  but,  as  his  health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  failed,  his  reputation 
seemed  proportionably  to  decline.  I  remember  hearing  Dr.  Backus  of  Somers 
express  the  opinion  at  a  meeting  of  minister^,  not  long  after  Dr.  Huntington^s 
death,  that  he  possessed  superior  talents;  and  that,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  the 
public  estimate  of  him  was  ^lly  up  to  his  actual  merits,  but  that,  in  his  later 
days,  it  had  fallen  below  it.  He  was  not  a  laborious  student.  He  had  very  few 
books,  and  depended  chiefly  on  borrowing;  but  having  an  excellent  memory,  he 
retained  a  large  part  of  what  he  read. 

He  was  favoured  with  a  good  constitution,  firm  health,  and  high  flow  of  spirits, 
for  many  years;  and,  as  one  of  his  prominent  parishioners  remarked  to  me, 
would  '*  easily  ride  over  all  difficulties."  A  few  years  before  his  death,  however, 
his  constitution  was  broken  by  sickness,  and  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  appeared 
to  &il  together. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  settlement  at  Coventry  that  Dr.  Huntington's  posthu- 
mous work  in  defence  of  Universal  Salvation,  was  published.  It  occasioned  much 
surprise  and  speculation  in  various  circles;  and  there  were  circumstances  connected 
witii  it  which  will  probably  never  be  explained.  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  case  which  I  remember,  was  this : — Some  time  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  on  Universal  Salvation,  and  sent  it  to  a  brother 
minister,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  requesting  his  remarks  upon  it.  The 
minister,  after  reading  it,  returned  it  to  Dr.  H.  through  Mr.  Brockway*  of  Columbia, 
who,  on  delivering  it  to  him,  ventured  to  ask  if  it  expressed  his  real  opinions. 
The  answer,  I  understood,  was  evasive,  and  to  Mr.  Brockway  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory. The  whole  affair  of  the  publication,  though  it  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  and  still  continues  as  matter  of  history,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
talked  about. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

*  Tbomab  Bbockwat  was  born  in  Lvme,  Conn.)  in  the  year  1744;  was  mdnated  at  Tale 
Cdllege  in  1768:  wu  ordained  pastor  or  the  Second  Society  in  Lehaoon,  (Crank,)  Jona  2i, 
1772;  was  married  to  Eunice  Lathropof  Norwich,  December  18, 1772,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
ehiUban;  and  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Lyme,  July  5,  1807,  in  the  sixty -third  year  of  his  age^ 
and  thirty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  small  in  stature,  bnt  a  man  of  oonrage,  and  a  wann 
advocate  for  his  oonntry's  independence.  When  the  British  burned  New  London, — as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  started  off  with  his  long  gan,  and  deacons,  and 
narishioneri)  to  assist  in  doing  battle  with  the  enemy.  He  published  an  Epic  Poem,  entttled 
''The  Gospel  Tragedy,*'  (119  pp.,  13  mo.,)  1795 ;  also,  a  Sermon  on  ''Virtue  its  own  rewarder^" 
i79S;  and  one  at  the  ordination  of  Besaled  Pinneo,  [who  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  (Crank),  Jidy 
28, 1769;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUeee  in  1791 :  studied  Diyinity  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
dnaUey;  was  oxdained  pastor  of  the  church  m  Milford  in  1796;  retired  from  offlcial  duty  In 
aonsequenee  of  ajge  and  infirmity,  in  1839 ;  and  died  September  18, 1849.1  One  of  Mr.  Broek- 
way^B  sons,  DioMt,  was  bom  at  Columbia,  December,  29, 1776 ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoUeg* 
in  1797;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  September  19, 1799;  was  mar- 
ried to  Miranda  Hall  of  Ellington,  October  29,  1799,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children;  and  died 
January  27$  1849.    His  ministry  extended  through  forty  years,  though,  during  the  lattar  part 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Gkddbs,  Jolj  2, 186t. 

Dear  Sir :  Dr.  Iluntington  of  Coventry  was  a  native  of  the  same  parish  witk 
myself,  but  he  had  left  the  place  before  I  was  old  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
him;  and,  though  he  occasionally  returned  there  to  visit  his  friends,  I  am  bm 
sure  that  I  ever  met  him  till  after  I  had  completed  my  CoU^e  coarse.  Whik  1 
was  a  student  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  I  well  remember  his  pij- 
ing  the  Doctor  a  visit;  and  I  subsequently,  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  passed 
a  night  with  him  at  his  own  house. 

Dr.  Huntington  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  slender  and  graceftil  form,  and  remark- 
able for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  I  remember  that  much  of  what  he  said  t* 
me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  night  with  him,  was  a  ealogy  upon  mj 
grandfather,  who  was  a  somewhat  distinguished  teacher  from  Boston,  and  imdcr 
whom  he  said  he  had  received  part  of  his  early  education.  He  seemed  to  have  aa 
instinctive  desire  to  make  every  body  around  him  happy;  and  I  should  sni^me 
that  this,  with  his  constitutional  politeness,  might  have  rendered  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  him  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  reprover.  He  was,  I  think,  emineotlT 
fitted  to  be  popular  in  general  society . 

The  great  problem  of  Dr.  Huntington's  life,  as  you  know,  was  his  book,  which 
took  the  world  so  much  by  surprise  after  his  death.  Of  course  I  am  unable  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  mystery — I  mean,  upon  the  tact  that  his  views  on  tfatf 
subject  should  not  have  been  divulged  previous  to  his  death.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  Dr.  Hart,  with  whom  he  was  in  intimate  relations,  say  that,  in  a  cennr* 
sation  with  him.  Dr.  Huntington  raised  objections  against  the  doctrine  e( 
future  punishment,  professedly  to  see  how  he  would  answer  them;  and  the  saae 
thing  I  was  informed  occurred  in  conve#ations  with  several  others  of  his  clerical 
brethren.  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  attention  had  long  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  though  it  was  probably  not  till  a  very  late  period,  that  his  views 
became  fixed.  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  woald 
have  openly  and  distinctly  avowed  them. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  fond  of  pleasantry,  and  I  used  to  hear  many  of  hii 
remarks  repeated  as  specimens  of  keen  wit.  A  Mr.  T ,  who  was  a  remark- 
ably dull  preacher,  and  finally,  I  believe,  abandoned  his  profession,  aflo*  preach- 
ing some  time  at  M— -d,  had  disgusted  the  people  so  much  by  his  intokfahk 
stupidity  and  dulness,  that  they  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  withdraw,  but  prid 
him  for  his  services  chiefly  or  entirely  in  coppers.  He  had  been  a  stadot  cf 
Theology  under  Dr.  Iluntington;  and  the  Doctor  remarked  to  him  in  lefewee 
to  the  coin  in  which  they  had  paid  him,  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  preadia 
farewell  sermon  on  the  text — ''Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  has  donemenuch 
evil." 

Sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 

Dr.  Huntington  had  a  brother,  Enoch,  who  was  graduated  at  Tale  OiXkp 
in  1759 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Middletovn,  Com-* 
January  6,  1762  ;  and  died  June  12,  1809,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  wast 
Fellow  of  Tale  College  from  1780  till  1808.      He  was  distinguished  ae  a 

of  It,  he  had  the  aaaistaaoe  of  oolleaffnea.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Tale  Collefv  frooi  1(^37  dn  kv 
death.  He  published  »  Sermon  at  ^e  fbneral  of  Denoon  Qnrdon  Ellsworth,  181^3;  ^Stnrn 
at  the  dedieation  of  the  meeting  house  in  Ellington,  1800 ;  a  Seimon  befbfv  the  MwncraitSff*- 
•tj  of  Conneetieat;  an  Election  Sennon,  1818;  a  New  Tear's  Sermon,  182S.  O&f  of  kv«M> 
Johm  Hail,  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1620,  and  has  been  a  mf  mhcr  of  Ccc«va»>  ■■< 
ootaptod  other  important  posts  in  oiTll  life: 
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lobohr  while  in  College,  and  in  the  early  part  of  hiB  ministry  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  had  an  nncommonly  fine  elocntion.  But  by  an  attempt 
to  speak  while  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  his  voice  was  so  much  injured 
aa  greatly  to  impair  the  effect  of  his  delivery.  He  continued  his  public 
labours,  however,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Elijah  Parsons,*  1772 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Bobert 
Hubbard,!  1773 ;  two  Sermons  and  an  Address  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Henshaw,  who  perished  at  sea,  1787 ;  a  Discourse 
oocaaioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jabes  Hamlin,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  deli- 
vered on  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Peter  Starr,  1797. 


-•♦^ 


THOMAS  ALLEN. 

1764—1810. 
FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NOBTHAMPTOH,  ApHl  16, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  notices  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerated  father,  the  Be  v.  Thomas  Allen  ; 
aod  though  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  a  son  in  speaking  of  him,  on  some  points, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  most  impartial  judgment  that  I  am  able 
io  form.  The  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death  may  have 
rendered  me  oblivious  of  some  things  concerning  him ;  but  the  material 
&ots  of  his  history,  and  the  essential  features  of  his  character,  are  among 
the  last  things  that  can  ever  pass  from  my  memory. 

He  was  descended  from  an  honourable  ancestry  of  industrious,  virtuous, 
pious  men.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Samuel  Allen,  a 
naiive  of  England,  probably  of  Essex,  who  died  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in 
^648 ;  whose  son  Samuel  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Northampton  in 
1657.  The  third  of  the  same  name,  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  North- 
ampton, of  which  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  pastor,  and  died  in  1789. 
Next  came  his  own  father,  Joseph  Allen,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
his  steadfast  friend  in  the  struggle  which  he  endured  at  the  close  of  his 
ministry  here.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Parsons,  who  was  a  descendant  from 
an  early  settler,  Joseph  Parsons,  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  and  died 
in  1800,  aged  more  than  eighty. 

These  parents  had  other  sons  deserving  of  record  among  the  worthy  men 
of  the  country ;  as  Motes  Allen^  a  class-mate  of  Mr.  Madison  at  Princeton 
College,  and  a  minister  of  Midway,  Georgia,  and  Chaplain  to  a  brigade, — 
who  was  drowned  near  Savannah,  February  8, 1779,  aged  thirty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  ashore  from  a  prison  ship,  the  barbarous  Captain  of  which 
refused  his  friends  some  boards  for  his  coffin ;  and  Solomon  Allen^  minister 
of   Brighton,  near  Rochester,  a  pioneer  preacher  in  a  new  country,  the 

•  Elijah  Pabsovs,  was  a  naUye  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  was  gradnated  at  Yale  Con«n  la 
176S*,  was  ordained  nastor  of  the  ebnroh  in  East  Haddam,  October  28,  1772;  and  died  in  18S7. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1814  tiU.1821. 

t  Robert  Hubbard  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  September  11, 17i3;  was  graduated  al 
Tale  College  in  1769;  was  setUed  as  first  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Sbelbnme,  Mass.,  Ootober  SO9 
177S;  and  died  of  oonsamption  at  Middletown,  November  2,  1788,  aged  forty-fiTS. 
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founder  of  variouB  churches  in  Western  New  York,  and  a  man  of  an  apoa- 
tolio  character.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  fifty.  In  earlier  life, 
he  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  .of  the  Revolution  :  he  at  last  bore  the  Utle  of 
Major.  He  was  the  officer  entrusted  by  Col.  Jamieson  with  the  conveyance 
of  Major  Andre,  after  his  capture,  to  West  Point.  He  died  in  New  York, 
at  the  house  of  his  son,  Moses  Allen,  in  1821,  aged  seventy. 

My  father  was  bom  in  Northampton,  January  17,  1743.  Through  a 
kind  and  wise  bequest  of  a  grand-uncle,  whose  name  he  bore,  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1762,  with  a  very  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  classics.  Having  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
his  pastor,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hooker,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  labo«n 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Conneciicat  and 
Albany,  there  was  then  a  wilderness  of  about  eighty  miles,  excepting  the 
settlements  of  Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  and  Pittsfield,  and  one  or  two 
other  towns  in  the  intermediate  valley  of  the  Housatonnoc.  PittsfieM 
was  a  frontier  town,  in  which  a  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  French 
war.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  PotUoosuc,  Of  this  town, 
he  was  ordained  the  first  minister,  April  18,  1764.  All  the  houses  of  the 
village  were  made  of  logs,  excepting  half  a  dozen ;  but  he  lived  to  see  it 
beoome  a  rich  and  very  beautiful  town,  with  nearly  three  thousand  inbabi 
tants. 

He  was  married  February  18,  1768,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  a  descendant  of  the  illustriow 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  They  had  twelve  children.  Mrs.  ADei 
died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1830,  aged  eighty  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Bevolution,  my  father  engaged 
warmly  in  support  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  his  country.     Twiee 
he  went  out  as  a  volunteer  Chaplain  for  a  short  time :  from  October  3rd,  to 
November  23rd,  1776,  he  was  with  the  army  at  White  Plains,  near  New 
York,  and  in  June  and  July,  1777,  he  was  at  Ticonderoga.     On  the  retrest 
of  St.  Clair  before  Burgoyne,  he  returned  home ;  but  the  next  month,  wbei' 
Colonel   Baum  had  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bennington,  he 
aooompanied  the  volunteer  militia  of  Pittsfield, — his  own  people, — who 
marched  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  joined  General  Stark  on  the  16ch  ti 
August.     The  next  day  was  the  batUe.     Previous  to  the  assault  of  a  pir- 
tioaUr  intrenohment,  occupied  by  refugees,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood,  te 
advance  alone  towards  the  enemy,  and  exhort  them  to  surrender,  hailing 
them  from  a  stump,  and  assuring  them  of  good  treatment,  in  a  roiee  dit> 
tinotly  heard  by  them ;  but,  being  fired  upon,  and  a  bullet  whistling  by  hiii, 
he  rejoined  the  militia,  and  was  among  the  foremost  who  entered  the  breasl- 
work.    For  this  brave,  patriotic  act,  he  was  ever  held  in  honour.    After 
the  battle,  he  found  a  Hessian  surgeon's  horse,  loaded  with  pannien«f 
bottles  of  wine.     The  wine  he  administered  to  the  wounded  and  the  wmrj; 
bat  two  large,  square  crystal  bottles  he  carried  home  with  him,  as  tropU» 
of  his  oampugn  of  three  days ; — ^for,  on  the  third  day, — Saturday,  ^ 
retomed  to  his  people,  and  preached  to  them  on  Sunday.    Those  botlltf 
were  for  many  years  preserved  in  hb  family,  sometimes  ruddy  with  wist 
attde  from  the  red  currants  of  his  own  garden. 
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XHrnng  the  rebellion  of  Shays,  which  extended  to  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire, he  earnestly  supported  the  authority  of  the  established  government 
of  Massachusetts.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  seize  him,  and  carry  him 
as  a  hostage  into  the  State  of  New  York;  but  ho  was  too  intrepid  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose  or  his  duty.  He  slept  with  arms  in  his  bedroom, 
ready  to  defend  himself  against  the  violence  of  lawless  men.  In  the  new 
political  controversy,  which  sprang  up  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  his  principles  attached  him  to  what  was  called  the  Democr!itio 
or  Republican  party  ;  and  he  held  fast  to  his  principles,  though  he  had  Few 
aflsociates  among  the  New  Englaod  ministers. 

My  father  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  those  affections  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  domestic  and  social  life, — giving  indeed  poignancy  to 
the  arrows  of  affliction,  but  also  swelling  in  a  high  degree  the  amount  of 
good  found  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Moses  Allen,  in  1779,  he  took  a  journey  on  horseback  to  Savannah,  out  of 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  widow  and  her  infant  son ;  and,  while  the  war 
was  raging  in  the  South,  he  conveyed  them  by  water  to  the  North,  and 
placed  them  in  a  happy  refuge  in  his  own  house.  The  widow  married 
Elisha  Lee,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Allen.  My  father's  first  born  daughter, 
who  married  William  P.  White,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  died  in  London, 
leaving  an  infant  unprotected  by  any  relatives, — her  husband  being  then  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1799,  he  encountered  the  dangers  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  his  grandchild  home  to  his  own  family. 

He  sailed  for  London  in  the  ship  Argo.  On  the  voyage,  many  fears  were 
awakened  by  a  vessel  of  force,  which  pursued  them,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  a  French  ship.  The  idea  of  a  prison  in  France,  was,  by  no  means,  wel- 
oome.  In  the  expectation  of  a  fight,  he  obtained  the  Captain's  consent  to 
offer  a  prayer  with  the  men,  and  to  address  an  encouraging  speech  to  them, 
before  the  action.  The  frigate  proved  to  be  British ;  and  the  deliverance 
was  acknowledged  in  a  thanksgiving  prayer.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  his  friends,  who  made  him  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  evangelical  ministers  of  England ;  with  John  Newton 
and  Thomas  Haweis,  with  Rowland  Hill  and  David  Bogue  and  others,  from 
whom  he  caught  a  pious  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  'Foreign  Missions,  whioh, 
on  his  return,  he  diffused  around  him.  He  regarded  the  London  Missionary 
Society  as  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Divine  Providence  in  modern  times. 
He  was  absent  from  Pittsfield  from  July  3rd  to  December  30th,  1799.  His 
retoru  passage  was  boisterous,  and  extended  to  the  great  length  of  eighty- 
five  days. 

My  father,  during  a  ministry  of  forty-six  years,  was  unwearied  in  dis- 
pensing the  glorious  Gospel.  Besides  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  frequently  delivered  lectures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  preached 
six  or  seven  hundred  funeral  sermons.  He  died  at  Pitt^^field,  February  11, 
1810,  aged  sixty-seven.  His  health  had  been  declining  for  several  years. 
Ab  he  approached  the  grave,  he  cherished  a  bright  and  joyous  Christian 
hope :  no  fears,  no  doubts,  overclouded  it.  On  the  all-sufficient  Saviour, 
he  rested  with  perfect  confidence,  frequently  exclaiming,  ''Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly!^'  Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  dependanoe 
on  Ood,  he  continually  besought  his  friends  to  pray  for  him.  When 
reminded  of  his  great  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  disclaimed  all 
merit  for  what  he  had  done,  although  he  expressed  his  persuasion  that  he 
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had  fiuthfiilly  preached  the  Gospel.  When  one  of  his  ckUdren,  ft  ^j  ot 
two  before  his  death,  pressed  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  on  the  groniid 
that  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  live,  he  replied, — **Lhef 
I  am  going  to  live  forever." 

My  father  was  of  middle  height  and  slender,  vigorous  and  acliTe ;  at 
venerable  gray  hairs  in  his  age ;  of  a  mild,  pleasant,  affectionate  ooontcB- 
ance ;  hospitable  to  all  visitors,  and  always  the  glad  welcomer  of  hia  frieiMfe. 
As  he  was  very  honest  and  frank,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wroap, 
and  as  he  lived  when  high  questions  were  debated,  it  is  not  strange  that 
those  whom  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose,  should  have  someiiflMi 
charged  him  with  indiscreet  zeal ;  but  he  cherished  no  malioe,  and  his  hcait 
was  always  kind  and  tender.     *'  Simple  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  sia- 
cere  in  his  communications,  and  just  in  his  dealings,  he  set  his  parishionen 
an  example  of  Christian  morals.'*     '*  The  atonement  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  grace,  and  their  application  to  the  praetietl 
duties  of  life  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  were  the  fayourite  subjeeti 
of  his  public  sermons  and  private  conversations.     He  explained  ikem  with- 
out the  formality  of  logic,  but  with  a  happy  perspicuity  of  style,  and  reeo*- 
mended  and  enforced  them  with  Apostolic  seal.*'    As  he  wrote  out  mostol 
his  sermons  in  Weston's  short  hand,   he  usually,  in  his  preaching,  nU 
them  from  his  notes, — but  he  threw  into  them,  with  but  little  action,  gmt 
fervour  of  spirit.      Sometimes,  in  his  extemporary  addresses  at  the  Gob- 
munion  table,  his  trembling  voice,  and  kindling  eye,  and  animated  countea* 
ance,  were  quite  irresistible. 

My  father  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Elisabslk 
White,  1798 ;  on  the  death  of  Moses  Allen,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Alki, 
1801 ;  of  Anna  Collins,  1803 ;  of  his  son  Thomas  Allen,  Jun.,  1806 ;  Bl«e> 
tion  Sermon,  1808.  Several  of  his  letters  on  the  sickness  and  death  of  Ui 
daughter  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Magazine,  1799. 

An  abstract  of  the  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  White  was  pnbli^ed  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  in  his  Saturday's  Evening  Post  of  April  5,  1856,  tmder 
the  head  of  ''A  Sermon  of  the  Last  Century,"  as  illustrating  the  palpit 
literature  of  that  period.  The  editor  says — ''  Mr.  Allen  was  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  very  few  New  England  clergy  of  his  time,  who  were  Demoeriti> 
The  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  of  which  we  give  sa 
account  below,  was  admired  for  its  pathos,  and  the  young  men  of  the  neig^ 
bouring  country  committed  passages  of  it  to  memory."  It  is  reeoUected  thst 
his  own  (Bryant's)  mother,  who  lived  on  the  mountainous  ridge  between  the 
Connecticut  and  the  vale  of  Housatonnoc,  was  one  of  the  intelligent  yoog 
women  who  thus  evinced  a  relish  for  the  true,  the  pathetic,  and  the  beaati- 
ful :  she  used  to  repeat  passages  from  this  sermon  to  her  little  sob, 
certainly  did  not  grow  up  destitute  of  the  taste,  to  which  she  would 
him. 

The  abstract  referred  to  is  as  follows : — 


"  Bbnepits  of  Afflictioh.    a  ftineral  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mn. 

lietli  White,  in  London,  February  2, 1798,  and  delivered  at  Pittsaeld,  Apcilft 
6bc.    By  Tho.  Allen,  pastor,  &c/' 

(Text.) — "  Psalm  xciv.  12.    Bleswd  is  the  man  whom  thou  ehaatoncst,  O  IfOid>  tad 
■*"  out  of  thy  law." 

benefits  of  affliction  are  shown  under  several  heads:    1.  As  promotinf  a 

nper  and  tho  Christian  faith.    2.  As  teaching  the  vanity  of  the  world.   S.  i* 

v;  the  heart.    4.  As  showing  us  our  faults,  not  seen  in  prosperity.    5.  Asks'* 

rious  reflections  and  useftil  meditations,  and  exciting  to  prayer.    6.  AMtm- 
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A«ci/e  to  brotherly  lore,  peace,  and  unity.  7.  As  promotive  of  deep  hamility.  8. 
Of  patience.  9.  Submission  to  God.  10.  As  promoting  communion  with  God  and 
ercry  Christian  grace.    All  which  points  are  enlarged  upon. 

In  accordance  with  this  teaching,  next  are  added  the  sentiments  of  a  Christian  in 
affliction,  in  a  few  pages,  beginning:  "  It  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  in  my  jour- 
ney through  life  to  exercise  me  with  various  afflictions,  painful  and  distressing  in  their 
nature,  but  highly  advantageous  in  their  fruits  and  consequences.  Wants,  necessi- 
ties, and  straits  have  taught  me  to  depend  on  the  providence  of  God.  O !  how  won- 
dernilly  has  He  appeared  for  me  in  divers  instances  in  supplying  my  wants:  Let  me 
nerer  aistrust  his  care  and  fulness  for  the  fature,  while  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  ftilness  thereof,  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  He  hears  the  ravens  when 
they  cry,  and  will  He  not  supply  his  children  with  bread  ?  I  will  trust  in  Him  at  all 
times.    The  Lord  is  my  shepnerd,"  &c. 

The  following  are  a  few  sentences  from  the  improvement:  "  Look  up.  Christian, 
by  fiiith  and  hope  above  the  groans,  fears,  and  sighs  of  our  Bgypt;  above  yonder  urn, 
which  contains  the  dust  of  a  friend  to  Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Come,  the  long- wished-for  morn;  roll  on,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
hasten  the  expected  hour.  Great  Redeemer,  why  is  thy  chariot  so  long  in  coming  i 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariots  ?  ''  O !  happy  meeting  of  pious  parents  and 
children,  companions  here  in  the  sufferings  and  duties  of  life;  but  then  partners 
together  in  the  joy  and  triumph  of  that  happy  day,  when  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  kjcJ' 

Then,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  God  for  giving  him  such  an  amiable  and 
excellent  daughter,  he  adds:  '"  Great  was  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  submission  cheer- 
fhlly  to  resign  all  her  pleasing  morning  hopes  of  life,  and  give  up  all  her  agreeable 
expectations  of  returning  to  her  country  and  friends;  but.  God's  grace  was  mighty  in 
her." 

He  puts  into  her  mouth,  in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  the  following  words: 
'*  Adieu,  O  America,  my  dear  native  country;  a  land  of  light,  lil^rty,  and  peace. 
May  you  never  want  a  succession  of  wise  and  prudent  rulers  and  fkithAil  teachers. 

'*  Adieu,  beloved  Pittsffeld;  the  happy  place  where  I  first  drew  my  breath,  and 
received  my  education;  that  rural  retreat  of  friendship  and  joy."  Dulca 
rtntUueitur,  morieni. 

**  Adieu,  ye  dear  companions  of  my  youth;  long  may  yon  live  to  be  blessings  in  the 
world. 

"  Adieu,  my  'dear  parents;  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  is  too  big  Ibr  words 
to  ntter;  my  heart  leaps  for  joy  under  its  weight,  and  rises  in  thankt\ilness  to  the 
Parent  of  all  good. 

"Gro  on,  my  dear  father,  in  your  good  work,  with  renewed  alacrity;  and  may  yon 
gather  all  your  dear  flock  in  the  Heavenly  fold. 

"  And  thou,  tenderest  of  mothers,  receive  the  parting  embrace  of  thy  first  born 
daughter.  A  thousand  blessings  on  you  rest;  a  thousand  thanks  I  now  offer  you; 
mav  you  go  on  to  form  your  sons  and  daughters  for  immortality. 

''Adieu,  my  loving  brothers;  you  will  see  nie  no  more.  I  go  a  little  before 
you.    Tread  the  paths  of  piety,  and  I  hope  \vc  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

"  My  two  remamlng  sisters,  adieu.  Hearken  to  the  instructions  I  have  given  in  my 
letters  to  you.  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubles,  Sac.  Lighten  the  burdens  of 
her  that  bare  you,  console  her  grie&  and  wipe  away  her  tears. 

'*  And  thou,  my  dear  husband,  the  choice  of  my  youth,  sailing  on  dangerous  seas, 

in  remote  and  noxious  climes,  for  my  support  and  comfort,  adieu.  May  God 

hasten  your  return  to  provide  for  and  protect  that  sweet  babe.  Ah  !  let  me  gather 
him  in  my  arms,  let  me  give  him  a  parting  kiss.  Dear  son  of  thy  mother,  '  I  lift  my 
dying  eyes  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  orphans;'  may  He  protect  and  bless  thee,  and 
in  his  due  time  send  thee  to  thy  grand-parents,  as  the  only  remains  of  her  they  loved. 
Sweet  babe,  adieu." 

"  Rest,  dear  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  my  joys,  from  these  transient  tribulations, 
wherewith  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  thee  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Farewell,  dear 
daughter !  once  a  child  of  affliction,  but  a  daughter  of  honour  and  virtue.  Rest, 
immortal  spirit,  iVom  all  the  groans,  burdens,  and  tears,  of  this  mortal  state  in  the 
happiness  hoped  and  wished  for  by  thee  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  God  and  Saviour. 
Gnardian  angels,  ye  ministers  to  execute  the  orders  of  Divine  Providence,  may  you 
watch  her  repose.  O  grave,  keep  your  sacred  deposit,  until  you  shall  hear  Christ's 
voice  in  the  glorions  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  return  in  glory  that  which  is 
■own  in  corruption.  Let  instruction  blossom  on  her  tomb,  and  the  morning  dew  water 
it  with  its  tears." 


"  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
"  By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  oompoeed, 
**  By  foreign  hands  thy  hamble  grave  adom'dy 
**  By  strangers  honour  d  and  by  straogers  monni'd  '* 
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My  brother,  Solomon  Metcalf  Allen,  who  derived  his  name  Mttealf 
from  his  grandmother,  was  born  in  1789 ;  was  graduated  with  high  rep«ttb* 
tion  at  Middlebury  College  in  1818  ;  studied  Theology  at  Andover  ;  nerred 
two  years  as  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  was  graduated  ;  and  in 
1816  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages,  having  riaon  to  Ikii 
honour  in  seven  years  after  commencing  the  study  of  Latin.  He  died  tlie 
next  year,  September  23,  1817,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  He  readily 
mastered  the  abstruse  and  profound  branches  of  mathematical  science,  and 
acquired  the  stores  of  classical  learning.  But  all  his  fair  promiae  was 
blasted  in  a  moment.  Some  defect  or  obstruction  in  the  chimney 
induced  him  to  go  upon  the  roof  of  the  College  building  in  order  4o 
ascertain  the  cause,  when  the  breaking  of  a  board  which  sustained  him, 
occasioned  his  fall  to  the  ground  and  his  death  the  same  evening.  In  hit 
submission,  he  cried  out — "The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice." 
Yet  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  live,  which  were  hid  from  the  public  eye; 
for  he  left  behind  him  a  beloved  one,  who  was  pledged  to  be  his.  In  hii 
unquestioned  faith  in  the  Redeemer  he  had  a  treasure  which  he  could  i 
loee.  Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  ALLBH 
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SAMUEL  EATON. 

1764—1822. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD, 
paoFBSsoa  in  bowdoix  colleoe. 

BowDOiN  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  January  18,  Iflfift. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  obedience  to  your  repeated  requests,  I  will  commimicate 
my  impressions,  obtained  from  personal  recollections,  and  from  other  souitet, 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton  of  Harpswell. 

He  lived  a  few  miles  from  Brunswick  ;  and,  while  I  was  a  member  cf 
College,  I  often  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach  in  the  church  where  the 
officers  and  students  attended  public  worship.  I  once  visited  him  ai  hie 
house,  and  have  heard  much  of  him  from  his  own  people,  as  well  as 
my  friends  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  A  man  so  marked  and  peevliar 
could  not  pass  away  without  distinct  remembrance  in  a  multitude  of  mimlL 
No  clergyman  of  his  day  was  better  known,  or  attracted  more  notice  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Being  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Overseen  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board,  he  was  m  oottapM- 
ous  object  on  the  Commencement  stage,  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  hk 
remarkable  appearance  is  one  of  the  cherished  reminisoences  of  the  siiideBis 
of  that  period.  He  was,  I  should  judge,  a  little  above  the  arerage 
of  a  large  muscular  frame,  of  full  habit,  and  was  dignified  and  conrteoi 
his  manners.  His  entrance  into  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  hb 
what  stately  progress  up  the  broad  aisle, — ^bowing,  as  was  the  custon  of  th» 
I  to  the  sitters  on  each  side,  always  attracted  attention,  and  waa  impnr 
Invest  an  aged  man,  of  his  form  and  manner,  in  the  drew  of  doElf 
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jmn  since, — a  spaoioas,  broad-skirted  coat,  heavily  cuffed,  with  wide  pocket 
flaps,  and  large  square  collar,  a  waistcoat  flaring  in  front  and  falling  to  the 
knees,  breeches,  high  shoes  with  large  plated  buckles, — the  whole  surmounted 
with  a  capacious  white  wig  and  cocked  hat, — and  you  have  a  figure  which,  in 
those  days,  men  looked  at  a  second  time,  and  which  would  now  be  followed 
and  gased  after.  As  he  was  once  coming  up  to  Brunswick,  in  full  dress, 
magisterially  on  horseback,  and  with  the  slow  trot  befitting  his  station  and 
calling,  an  Irishman,  not  long  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  was  at  work  by 
the  road-side,  caught  sight  of  him,  as  he  emerged  from  the  pines  South  of 
(he  College.  Never  having  seen  such  an  array,  except  on  the  Justices  of 
his  father  land,  and  having  perhaps  some  of  his  own  misdeeds  brought  to 
remembrance  by  the  sudden  apparition,  the  poor  fellow  was  sadly  affrighted. 
He  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  into  the  house,  with  staring  eyes,  exclaiming, 
"the  Judges  are  coming  !     I  just  saw  one  riding  in  with  a  wig,  big  as  a 

Mr.  Eaton,  son  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton,*  was  bom  at  Braintree,  (Quinoy,) 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  After  graduation,  he 
kept  school  for  a  few  mouths  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  and  used  to  boast  of 
having  had  Rufus  King,  who  was  afterwards  the  distinguished  statesman  of 
New  York,  among  his  pupils.  In  October,  1764,  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  ministry  at  Harpswell.  For  more  than  a  half  century  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  on  a  scanty  salary  of  from  forty  to  sixty-six  pounds ;  and  even  this 
meagre  stipend,  as  it  would  now  be  regarded,  ceased  to  be  paid  ten  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  generously  relinquished  to  hb  people  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  in  which  they  had  become  indebted  to  him.  A  violent 
storm  prevented  him  from  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  which  completed  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  service.  He  died  November  5,  1822,  eighty-five 
years  old. 

The  minister  of  Harpswell,  whose  parish  embraced  the  whole  town,  had 
peculiar  labours  and  exposures  to  undergo.  The  town  lies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  off  the  common  route  of  travel.  It  is  a  narrow  projection  of  ten  miles 
southward  into  Casco  Bay,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  comprises  within  its 
incorporated  limits  several  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  well 
inhabited.  In  his  pastoral  visits  and  labours,  the  clergyman  was  often  obliged 
to  ride  several  miles,  and  then  cross  inlets  of  the  sea  to  preach  a  lecture,  or 
to  minister  comfort  or  aid  to  some  sick  or  suffering  parishioner.  In  addition 
to  his  clerical  duties,  Mr.  Eaton  having  experience  and  discernment  in  the 
more  common  forms  of  disease,  was  generally  applied  to  iu  sickness ;  and  he 
usually  carried  with  him  a  lancet  and  the  more  common  and  simple  medi- 
cines. If  the  case  was  likely  to  baffle  his  skill,  he  advised  his  patient  to 
send  for  a  regular  physician.  His  admirable  sense,  moreover,  and  his  edu- 
cation, fitted  him  to  render  aid  and  counsel  in  matters  of  controversy ;  so 
that  he  often  acted  as  an  umpire,  and  very  often  to  the  settling  of  disputes. 
Seldom  did  his  people  consult  a  lawyer  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  most  of  the  wills  in  the  town  were  in  his  hand- writing.  Thus 
was  exhibited  in  real  life  the  portraiture  whioh  George  Herbert  gives  of  the 
form  and  character  of  the  true  pastor.  ''  The  country  Pastor  desires  to  be 
all  to  his  parish ;  and  not  only  a  pastor,  but  a  lawyer  also,  and  a  physician. 

«BLfssA  Batok  wm  gmdiiftted  At  HMnrftrd  College  in  1720;  wm  ordained  pMtor  of  • 
fllmiob  In  Braintree,  May  28, 1731;  resigned  his  charge  Jnne  7,  1750;  waa  installed  at  Ham* 
well,  Me.,  in  1753;  and  died  April  22,  1764,  aged  fifty-five.  He  died  of  a  eaneer  npon  the  up, 
but  oomUnsod  to  preach  till  within  three  month*  of  hit  death. 
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Tkerefore  he  eodureB  not  that  aoy  of  his  flock  should  go  to  law ;  b«t  ii 
oontroverej,  that  they  should  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end,  ke 
hath  got  to  himself  some  insight  in  things  ordinarily  incident  and 
verted  by  experience,  and  by  reading  some  initiatory  treatbes  in  tlie  law, 
also  by  discourse  with  men  of  that  profession,  whom  he  hath  ever 
cases  to  ask,  when  he  meets  with  them."  "Now  as  the  parson  is  in  law, 
BO  is  he  in  sickness  also.  If  there  be  any  of  his  flock  sick,  he  is  thmr 
physician.  It  is  easy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  such  a  measure  of  physic 
as  may  be  of  much  use  to  him  both  for  himself  and  others.  This  is  done  by 
seeing  one  anatomy,  reading  one  book  of  physic,  having  one  herbal  by  him.** 

As  pastor,  lawyer,  and  physician,  Mr.  Eaton  had  great  sway,  which  he 
exercised  for  the  most  part  with  discretion  and  success.  He  never,  however, 
sofiered  the  pastor  to  be  forgotten  in  any  of  his  relations  to  his  people. 
He  was  always  the  minister.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  acceptable  thronghoot 
this  region.  He  possessed  a  lively  fancy,  had  unusual  power  of  illustratioB 
and  command  of  figurative  language,  and  at  times  was  impressive  and  elo- 
quent,— ^particularly  in  extemporary  passages.  Many  now  speak  of  hit 
earnest  inculcation  of  doctrine,  or  his  appeals,  when  he  would  turn  from  hb 
manuscript,  take  oS  his  spectacles,  (a  movement  which  indicated  that 
thing  pointed  or  striking  was  to  come,)  and  gesticulating  with  his  gh 
hand,  utter  himself  with  great  energy  and  effect.  Occasions  are  remembered 
when  he  threw  a  whole  assembly  into  tears.  His  eccentricity  and  humovr 
probably  hindered  somewhat  the  impression  of  his  preaching  abroad,  tat 
not  at  home.  His  people,  accustomed  to  his  manner,  noticed  these  pecoli* 
arities  less,  and  affirmed,  to  the  last,  that  no  minister  with  whom  he  exchanged 
pleased  them  so  well  as  their  own  pastor,  or  equalled  him  in  persuamon  and 
eloquence.  I  have  also,  within  a  few  years,  heard  individuals  in  mid-UlB 
speak  from  their  own  recollection  of  the  awe  he  inspired,  when  he  made  his 
customary  visits  to  the  schools  to  catechise  the  children. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  strong  native  powers,  of  logical  mind,  of  ready  wit. 
of  a  good  temper,  of  fearless  independence,  of  strict  integrity,  and  of  unques- 
tioned piety.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  if  I  may  judge  from 
a  Latin  inscription  on  the  grave  stone  which  he  placed  over  the  remains  of 
his  father,  in  which  the  respect  cherished  by  a  dutiful  son  is  more  conspica* 
ous  than  the  Latinity.  He  imbibed  fully  the  spirit  of  the  stirring  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  zealous,  unflinching  friend  of  liberty,  and  took 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Throughout  the  RevolatioB 
he  was  ever  ready,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  imbue  his  people  with 
earnest  zeal  in  resisting  oppression.  From  some  of  his  MS  discourses,  it  u 
plain  that  his  preaching  often  took  its  tone  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
I  have  before  me  a  series  dated  July — August  1774,  on  Ex.  xv,  11.  **Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  oh  Lord,  amongst  the  Gods !  Who  is  like  unto  Thee 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises ,  doing  wonders !" — the  object  of  wfaick 
was,  evidently  to  encourage  his  people  in  the  conflict  on  which  the  country 
had  entered  ;  and  what  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  on  such  grounds  as 
became  a  servant  of  God, — so  distinct  and  emphatic  a  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  and  agency  of  God,  and  their  dependance  on  His  Providenoe 
and  Grace,  such  a  holding  forth  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  promises,  and 
sooh  fidelity  in  rebuking  all  vain  confidence,  and  such  urgency  in  beseeehii^ 
God's  people  to  commit  themselves  and  the  cause  of  the  country  to  Him«  st 
we  now  seldom  hear.     He  spoke  as  if  the  people  of  New  England  wom  a 
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diiMon  generation  through  whom  and  for  whom,  if  they  clave  to  Him,  God 
would  work  wonders. 

Some  of  his  stirring  and  effective  appeals  daring  that  struggle,  in  whioh 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  throughout  to  its  glorious  result,  was  perhaps 
quile  as  important  as  that  of  the  civilians  or  of  the  soldiers  who  conducted 
it,  are  still  remembered  or  reported.  In  April,  1775,  a  meeting  of  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  two  towns  of  Brunswick  and  Ilarpswell  was 
summoned  to  be  held  at  the  meeting  house,  a  mile  south  of  where  the 
College  now  stands,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  towns  for  defence. 
After  the  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  present  and  had 
been  active  in  earnest  conversation  with  individuals  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting,  was  requested  to  ascend  the  pulpit  and  address  the  people.  Several 
hundreds  were  gathered,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  lukewarm  ones,  and 
some  who  were  even  opposed  to  revolutionary  measures.  He  yielded  to  the 
summons,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  their  patriotism  against  British 
oppression.  His  speech  was  so  effective  in  exciting  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  people,  that  in  the  frenzied  excitement  of  their  passions,  several, 
under  the  lead  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, — a  man  of  overbearing, 
unoompromising  character,  seized  one  who  was  the  most  prominent  and 
outspoken  of  the  opposers,  and  who  held  a  commission  under  the  King, 
attempted  to  compel  him  to  renounce  King  and  Parliment,  and,  when  he 
could  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence,  even  proceeded  to'  bury 
him  alive.  A  few  of  the  more  considerate,  by  a  resolute  interposition, 
rescued  the  victim  of  their  fury,  just  as  they  had  nearly  effected  their 
object.  Soon  after  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  August,  1775, 
a  recruiting  officer  went  to  Harpswell  to  raise  volunteers.  Unsuccessful  in 
his  efforts,  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  met  Mr.  Eaton  on  his  way  to  the 
meeting-house,  laid  the  case  before  him,  and  urged  him  to  speak  to  the 
people  on  the  subject.  **Sir,"  said  the  pastor,  **it  is  my  Communion 
Sabbath,  and  I  must  not  introduce  secular  subjects  during  the  day.  I  will 
think  of  the  matter  and  see  what  I  can  do.  Perhaps  I  will  invite  the  peo 
pie  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  going  down  of  ^e 
sun."  This  he  did — after  service  he  went  home  and  to  his  study,  and 
opened  his  Bible  to  see  what  he  could  find  adapted  to  the  case.  His  eyes 
fell  on  this  passage, — Jeremiah  XLViii.,  10.  ''Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth 
back  bis  sword  from  blood.'*  At  sundown  the  people  gathered,  and  with 
those  words  as  a  text,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed  them  from  the  horse  block 
(now  standing).  That  night  forty  volunteered  for  the  service  required. 
Years  afterward  said  he  to  someone  to  whom  he  related  this  incident,  ''and 
now  they  call  me  Tory,  because  I  oppose  the  present  war,  (1812.)  They 
call  me  a  sower  of  sedition,  a  stirrer  up  of  strife,  a  ringleader  of  the  seel 
of  Federalists :  and  I  glory  in  the  title.*' 

Mr.  Eaton  was  decidedly  an  original,  and  many  anecdotes  are  handed 
down  which  illustrate  his  peculiarities  of  character  and  his  humour.  Change 
of  manners  and  of  society  will  prevent  the  counterpart  of  such  an  one  from 
appearing  again,  and  for  that  reason,  a  just  portraiture  of  the  man  makes  it 
proper,  and  not  below  the  dignity  of  your  work,  to  record  a  few  reminisoen- 
ecs  on  this  point. 

Like  most  of  the  clergy,  he  was  a  decided  and  ardent  Federalist.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  that  divided  and  shook  the 
country,  just  after  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812,  Gov.  Strong  of 
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If  assachusetts  issued  a  Proclamation  for  a  Fast  on  occasion  of  the  war»  m 
which  the  war  was  severely  condemned.  Mr.  Eaton  read  the  proclimitifla 
to  his  congregation,  as  was  the  oustom,  two  Sabbaths  before  the  appointed 
day.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  serrioe,  ke 
rose  in  the  pulpit, — at  once  by  that  movement  arresting  the  attentioQ  of 
the  assembly,  and  securing  profound  stillness,  deliberately  unfolded  IIm 
document  this  second  time,  and  remarked  in  his  pecuUarlj  emphslk 
way,  closing  with  his  never-to-be-forgotten,  long-drawn  ahem!  **Mj 
hearers,  I  read  the  Governor's  Proclamation  last  Sabbath,  but  it  is  s» 
excellent,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  read  it  to  you  again,  oAem.'"  He 
read  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  and  expressed  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
ments  it  contained. 

Mr.  £aton  had  peculiar  gifts  in  prayer.  Occasions  are  still  remembered 
of  his  remarkable  appositeness,  pathos,  and  eloquence  in  this  servioe.  He 
not  unfrequently,  however,  allowed  his  own  decided  views  of  men  and 
measures,  to  give  tone  and  expressioo,  which  many  years  ago  were  tolerated, 
but  would  ndt  be  now.  He  was  preaching  at  Frecport,  a  few  miles  Wert 
from  Harpswell,  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  when  the  oovntiy 
was  fired  with  a  flame  of  bitter,  political  partisanship.  In  the  long  prayer  ef 
the  morning  service,  he  is  commonly  reported, — and  I  have  no  doubt  of  lbs 
exact  truth  of  the  statement, — to  have  expressed  himself  thus,  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  public  affairs: — **  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  pray  for  oar 
mios ;  we  would  therefore  pray  for  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
United  States ;  and  for  the  Governor  and  Lieut.  Gt)vcrnor  of  this  Common- 
wealth;" and  then  he  proceeded  to  supplicate  for  them  the  restraining 
guiding  wisdom,  which,  in  his  view,  they  so  much  needed,  and  to  impl< 
that  they  might  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  text  of  his 
had  a  bearing  on  the  degeneracy,  as  he  regarded  it,  into  which  the  eonntiy 
had  fallen:  *'Ichabod; — the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel."  (1  Sam.  it., 
21.)  This  was  when  Maine  constituted  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  it  singularly  enough  happened  that  Lieut.  GoTemor 
G-ray  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  journey  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  pawing 
the  Sabbath  in  Freeport,  and  was  present  in  the  congregation,  althoagh 
the  preacher  was  not  aware  of  it.  On  being  asked,  after  service,  if  be 
knew  that  Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  his  hearers — ''No,  indeed  I  did  no!,'* 
replied  Mr.  Eaton:  *'well,  he  got  it,  and  1  hope  it  will  do  him  good,** 
or  to  that  effect. 

In  this  connection,  the  history  of  his  last  and  best  wig  and  bat  maj  be 
introduced,  as  it  illustrates  his  power  and  skill  in  conveying  reproof 
instruction  in  prayer.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  with  bis 
eiates  on  the  bench,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions,  in  their  annual  circuit,  used  often  to  arrange  tbeir  jonmey 
through  the  district  of  Maine,  so  as  to  be  at  Brunswick  on  the  Sabbatk ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  settled  minister,  Mr.  Eaton  was  more  than  once,  at 
suggestion,  sent  for  to  preach.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  these 
ages  usually  attended  the  forenoon  service  only,  and  in  the  afternoon 
tinned  their  journey.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Eaton,  aware  of 
practice  and  seeing  that  they  were  in  the  congregation,  referred  to  tkem 
particularly  and  properly  in  the  prayer  of  the  morning.  He  rendend 
thanks  for  the  example  set  by  men  of  their  position,  of  regard  for  tbe  Lori^ 
Bay  and  worship ;  and  prayed,  that  they  might  be  inclined  to  nnUe 
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God's  people  in  the  wonMp  of  (he  afternoon  alao.  After  the  seryice  btd 
proceeded  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  engaged  in  the  long  prayer,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  a  mile  distant,  entered  and  took  their  places. 
Ms  Eaton,  who  had  the  singular  hahit  of  performing  this  service  with  one  eye 
open,  noticed  their  entrance,  and  took  occasion  to  offer  thanks  that  they 
had  set  so  good  an  example  on  both  parts  of  the  day.  An  incident  may 
haye  contributed  to  this  happy  effect  of  his  rather  adventurous  admonition. 
At  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  the  travellers  paused  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  introduced  to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Eaton,  in  his 
most  formal  and  courtly  manner,  received  them,  and  after  the  introduction 
addressed  them  as  they  stood  around  him  on  the  great  responsibility  attached 
to  their  exalted  station,  and  reminded  them  of  the  day,  when  they,  too, 
ahould  be  judged  and  must  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Several 
had  loitered  to  observe  what  was  passing,  and  witnessed  the  scene.  I  have 
been  assured  that  these  dignitaries  received  like  children,  the  words  of  the 
venerable  minister  of  Christ,  and  were  evidently  moved.  The  Chief  Justice 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  made  to  feel  his  own  responsibil- 
ity more  sensibly.  The  gentlemen  were  so  impressed  with  the  fidelity  and 
honest  boldness  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  with  his  preaching,  that,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  regard,  they  soon  after,  on  their  return  to  their  homes, 
purchased  the  wig  and  three  cornered  hat  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Bos- 
ton, then  recently  deceased,  and  sent  them  to  him.  This  wig  was  buried 
with  him. 

His  prayer  offered  at  the  ordination  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bailey*  in  this  town, 
in  1811,  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  as  remarkable  for  its  fervour,  elo- 
quence, and  appropriateness.  A  gentleman  of  high  standing,  now  living  in 
advanced  life,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance by  declaring  that  he  had  never  heard  such  eloquence  in  England  or 
this  country,  and  characteristically  added  that  *'  Mr.  Eaton  ought  to  break  his 
neck  as  he  goes  home ;  for  he  can  never  do  the  like  again ;'' — much  the 
oame  compliment  as  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Mason  once  paid  to  Mr.  Webster, 
when  they  practised  together  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  bar,  after  a  most 
able  and  successful  effort ;  '*Now,  Webster,  die." 

Mr.  Eaton  was  invited  to  conduct  the  service  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oilman  of  North  Yarmouth  in  1809.  The  selection  I  may  remark,  showed 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  was  held  by  the  churches.  His  prayer  on 
that  occasion,  during  which  the  whole  crowded  assembly  and  the  preacher 
himself  were  bathed  in  tears,  is  still  referred  to  as  illustrating  his  power. 

The  following  anecdote,  while  it  affords  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
humour,  may  also  convey  an  impression  of  his  commanding  presence  and  dig- 
nity. He  was  invited,  with  his  church,  to  sit  in  council  at  North  Yarmouth. 
Whtn  the  question  of  a  presiding  officer  arose,  although  that  distinction  had 
usually  fallen  on  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Eaton  proposed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scottt 
of  Minot  should  be  chosen  Moderator.     Mr.  Scott  insisted  that  Mr.  Eaton 

•  WiNTBBOP  Bailkt  wm  boHi  At  NorthboToogb,  Man.,  in  1784;  wm  gradaated  at  Hanrard 
CoUege  in  1807;  was  Tator  in  Bowdotn  College  m  1810-11 ;  was  ordained  at  Bninawick,  Me., 
May  1&9  1811;  wasdismiaed  in  April,  1814;  was  instAlIed  at  Polbam,  Man.;  waa  aftorwardt 
dismiflied  and  was  installed  at  Greenfield  in  October,  1825;  and  died  March  16,  1835,  aged 
flfty-one.  He  pablished  Sermons  on  the  character  of  Chr^t  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Isaao  Newton  of  Qrcenfleld,  1826.    In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  was  a  tnitarian. 

f  JonATBAN  Scott  was  for  some  time  minister  at  Yarmouth,  NovaSootia;  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Poland,  Me.,  July  27,  1796;  after  the  division  of  the  town,  wss  dis- 
niflsod  from  his  original  charge,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Minot,  whan  ha  ma. 
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tkonld  reodve  the  honoiir ;  but  Mr.  Esion  nrged  that  the  cmDi^inieiit  propedj 
belonged  to  his  brother  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  argued  that  Mr.  Eaton  was  belter 
fitted  for  the  office — **  Why,"  said  he,  '*  there  ia  more  in  Mr.  Eaton's  Toiet 
and  in  his  wig  than  in  all  I  can  say  or  do."  Mr.  Eaton  immediately  aroae, 
took  off  his  wig  and  put  it  on  Mr.  ScotVs  head ; — **  There,  Brother  Seott, 
you  are  welcome  to  my  wig." 

Mr.  Eaton  lived  a  bachelor ;  once  saying  to  a  Tisitor  who  had  referred  to  hu 
solitary  condition  that,  with  his  small  salary,  he  could  never  think  of  asking 
any  lady  to  share  his  poverty  with  him.  Two  maiden  sisters,  however,  lived 
with  him  many  years,  and  died  under  his  roof,  whose  eccentricities,  he  pro- 
bably thought,  would  have  made  his  home  uncomfortable.  He  folly 
approved  of  the  matrimonial  state  for  others,  and  was  ever  ready  to  reader 
his  official  aid.  Once  being  called  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  Uie  Law  ia 
Brunswick,  (who  subsequently  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Maine,)  he 
playfully  remarked,  just  before  the  service,  that  he  always  estimated  the 
affection  of  the  bridegroom  for  his  bride  by  the  fee.  The  gentleman  was 
greatly  amused  by  the  hit  and  the  hint,  and  took  care  not  to  fall  under 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Eaton  professed  his  assent  to  the  theological  views  set  forth  ia 
Willard's  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  He  held  to  the  Half-waj 
Covenant.  He  was  decided  in  doctrine,  and  preached  with  discriminatioa 
and  effect.  I  have  been  told  that,  about  the  time  of  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  a  party  of  theological  students  from  the  Seminary  at 
Andover  were  passing  a  vacation  on  the  sea-coast  of  Maine,  and  chanced 
to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Harpswell.  They  attended  public  worship.  The 
preacher  discoursed  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  they  were  gready  sur- 
prised to  find  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  in  a  congregation  mainly  of  sea-farii^ 
men,  controverted  views  of  that  subject  with  which  they  had  been  tasked  ia 
the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Seminary,  presented  with  so  much  cleameas  aad 
vigour,  by  a  clergymen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard.  His  ministry 
blessed  in  the  early  part  of  it,  by  an  extensive  revival  of  religion.  He 
always  summoned  to  assbt  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  often  at  a  distance.  He  served  as  a  missionary  in  the  Eaatem  eoca- 
ties  of  the  State  in  1794  and  1797.  He  was  for  six  years  President  of 
the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  After  a  longer  service  than  any  other 
minister  of  Christ  in  this  State,  with  the  single  exception,  it  is  believed,  of 
a  venerable  servant  of  Ood,  now  living  near  Bangor,  '*  having  served  his  owm 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,"  he  died  in  hope  and  peace. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

A.  S.  PACKABP. 


tianed  abovt  twen^-thiee  JMit*  Eail^  in  the  year  1819,  he  was  oblmd,  on  moooI  «f 
impaired  health,  to  deeist  from  hie  pnblio  labonrB,  and  he  died  in  October  folloving,  ifii 
MTenty-five.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  Aineral  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Foxeroft,  I8u8»  aad 
a  Sermon  before  the  Maine  Missionarj  Society,  1808. 
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JOHN  MARSH,  D.  D  * 

1766—1821. 

John  Marsh  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  November  2,  (0.  S.)  1742. 
His  father  was  David  Marsh,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  who  died  at  the  ago  of  about  eighty.  His  ancestors  came  from 
England  to  this  country  in  its  early  settlement,  and,  for  three  generations, 
they  had  resided  at  Haverhill.  His  mother^s  name,  before  marriage,  was 
Mary  Moody.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cutting  Moody  of  Newbury,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled  in  that  place  in  1634.  She 
was  distinguished  for  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  ^even  brothers 
in  succession. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Henry  True  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
and  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1761.  He  prosecuted  the 
study  of  Theology,  for  some  time,  under  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barnard  of  Haverhill,  who  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  clergy  of  that 
day.  After  being  licensed  to  preach  in  1765,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
prosecute  his  studies  still  further  at  the  College.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  Tutorship,  and  held  the  office  till  1773.  This  part  of  his  life  he 
always  spoke  of  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  having  brought  him  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
many  valuable  and  enduring  friendships.  After  refusing  several  calls  to 
settle  in  the  ministry,  he  accepted  one  from  the  First  church  and  society  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
James  Lockwood,  in  January,  1774.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Weston,'  Mass.  His  charge  was  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  as  it  embraced  not  less  than  thirty  individuals  of  a 
collegiate  education,  and  many  families  of  the  highest  respectability  ;  but, 
to  a  person  of  his  refined  literary  taste,  and  highly  polished  manners,  this 
circumstance  only  gave  additional  attraction  to  the  field  of  labour. 

In  December,  1775,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebe- 
nezer  Grant,  of  East  Windsor.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children,— 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  the  youngest,  was  removec 
in  childhood  ;  another,  the  eldest,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  wife 
the  daughters,  and  one  son  survived  him.  The  surviving  son  is  the  Rev. 
John  Marshy  now  (1849)  Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union. 

In  1801,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  nineteen  years.  His  appearance  at  Commencement  till  nearly 
the  close  of  life,  with  the  venerable  white  wig, — perhaps  the  very  last  tlut 
was  worn  in  New  England,  never  failed  to  attract  attention  and  comman^ 
respect. 

In  1806,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froB 
Harvard  College. 

*TeBnej'i  Fun.  Serm. — ^MS.  fVom  Us  dandier. 
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He  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  tiD 
1815,  when  he  was  affected  with  a  hoarseness  which  rendered  preaching  dift- 
cult  for  him,  and  in  cunsequenco  of  which  he  procured,  for  a  few  uiontlia,  a 
supply  for  his  pulpit.  The  parish,  after  this,  sent  a  committee  to  offer  kin 
assistance,  if  he  desired  it.  He  answered  them  by  expressing  a  wish  t^ 
they  should  procure  for  him  a  colleague  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Rev.  (alier^ 
wards  Dr.)  Caleb  S.  Tenney,  was,  in  due  time,  brought  in  to  take  part  witk 
him  in  the  ministry.  For  five  years  and  a  half,  during  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Tenney,  he  preached  once  a  month  on  the  Communion  Sabbath,  and 
oooasionally  at  other  times,  until  his  decease. 

In  his  last  illness  he  had  great  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and  he  died  in  tht 
confident  and  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1S21. 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  bv 
his  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Chapin  of  Rocky  Hill,  and  another  sermoe, 
having  reference  to  the  event,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  by  his  surviving 
colleague,  Mr.  Tenney.     Both  sermons  were  published. 

The  whole  number  which  Dr.  Marsh  admitted  to  the  communion  of  Ihe 
church  during  his  ministry  was  six  hundred  and  ninety.  A  revival  of  oob> 
siderable  extent  occurred  in  his  parish,  eight  years  previous  to  his  death, 
and  another  was  in  progress  when  he  was  called  away. 

Dr.  Marsh  published  a  Sermon  on  the  awful  catastrophe  of  William 
Beadle's  murdering  his  family  and  himself,  1782  ;  a  National  Thanksgiviag 
Sermon  on  account  of  the  Peace,  1783  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Electioft, 
1796 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lockwood,  1797;  a 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Col.  John  Chester,  1809. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Marsh  during  the  last  few 
years  of  hiii  life,  and  admired  his  intelligence,  and  fine  spirit,  and  gentle- 
manly bearing,  though  I  never  heard  him  preach,  nor  met  him  except  ii 
private  intercourse.  The  following  estimate  of  his  character  is  gatho^ 
partly  from  my  own  observation,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of  his  most 
intimate  friends. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Marsh  feared  God  from  his  joatfa  ;  he 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  the  Saviour  bj  the  early 
instructions  of  devout  parents  ;  as  he  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  had  not  a  love  for  religion.  His  religious  opinions  were 
about  the  same  with  those  of  Doddridge ;  and  probably  he  would  hare 
chosen  to  be  called  a  moderate  Calvinist.  Certainly  he  was  far  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which  formed  a  prominent 
subject  of  controversy  during  a  part  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  John  Howe,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  theological  writers,  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  succeeding  periods. 

He  studied  and  wrote  his  sermons  with  great  care.  If  the  few  disconim 
which  he  published  arc  a  fair  specimen  of  his  compositions  for  the  pnlpit»  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  his  sermons  indicated  a  much  higher  degree  of  taste 
and  literary  culture  than  was  common  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  jd 
they  were  exceedingly  plain,  and  level  even  to  the  humblest  capacity.  la 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an  uncommonly  fine,  clear  vocee ; 
but,  as  age  advanced,  it  lost  in  a  great  degree  both  its  melody  and  power. 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  dignified,  but  without  moeh  if 
animation  or  action. 
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He  bad  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind, — was  fond  of  the  Sciences  and 
Arts, — had  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  sfibUme  and  beautifal  in  natural 
aoenery,  and  kept  np  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  His 
favourite  study,  however,  was  Theology  ;  the  Bible  was  his  constant  com* 
panion ;  and  he  derived  great  enjoyment  especially  from  his  meditations  on 
tlie  employments  and  happiness  of  the  Heavenly  world. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  in  various  ways  to  indigent  young  men  who  were  endeavouring  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  course  of  honourable  usefulness.  He  was  a  seal* 
ous  patriot  also,  and  took  a  deep  interest  not  only  in  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  but  in  the  successive  conflicts  and  triumphs  incident  to 
forming  and  sustaining  the  government. 

Perhaps  the  quality  by  which  Dr.  Marsh  was  more  distinguished  than  any 
other,  was  that  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  that  sound  practical 
wisdom,  which  gave  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  counsellor.  With  thia 
was  associated  a  love  of  peace  so  sirong  as  to  mount  up  well  nigh  to  a  ruling 
passion ;  and  in  no  way  was  his  great  sagacity  more  frequently  brought  into 
exercise  than  in  preventing  animosities,  or  in  extinguishing  the  coals  of 
strife.  The  following  incident  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  his  family.  Two  brothers,  both 
members  of  his  church,  men  of  good  repute  in  society  and  past  sixty  years 
of  age,  had  for  more  than  a  year  been  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  Repeated 
efforts  had  been  made  by  individuals  and  church  committees  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Dr.  Mar2»h  at  length  determined  to 
take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands ;  and  requested  the  two  brothers,  on  a 
oertain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  to  come  to  his  house.  Both 
oame  agreeably  to  invitation ;  but,  that  they  might  not  meet  in  their  exaspe- 
rated state,  he  asked  the  one  first  offended  to  sit  with  his  family,  and  took 
the  other  with  him  into  his  study,  and  there  he  laboured  with  him  most 
affectionately  and  earnestly, — expounding  to  him  his  Christian  obligations 
and  the  manifold  evils  attending  the  violation  of  them,  until  the  subduing 
influence  of  his  expostulations  was  felt  in  the  expression  of  an  entire  willing- 
ness to  be  reconciled  on  scriptural  principles,  and  in  actually  signing  a  con- 
fession of  his  delinquency,  which  the  Doctor  prepared  on  the  spot.  The 
dinner  hour  having  now  arrived, — Dr.  Marsh  invited  both  brothers  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  he  took  care  to  occupy  a  seat  at  the  table  between  them,  and 
.  to  give  to  the  conversation  such  a  direction  that  they  might  both  take  a  share 
in  it ;  but  while  the  brother  who  had  felt  the  magic  power  of  his  pastor's 
bland  and  faithful  directions  and  entreaties,  seemed  agreeable  and  light- 
hearted,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  a  heavy  burden,  the  other  was  silent  and 
sullen,  as  if  his  bosom  were  inhabited  by  nothing  but  malignant  hate.  After 
dinner,  the  Doctor  took  htm  also  into  his  study ;  and  though,  at  first,  such 
was  hb  bitterness  and  obstinacy,  that  the  case  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless, 
yet,  after  a  while,  the  stout  heart  began  to  yield,  and  the  man  who,  just 
before,  had  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  malice,  was  ready  to  confess  his 
fault,  and  ask  his  brother's  forgiveness.  The  Doctor  then  drew  up  another 
confession  corresponding  to  the  one  which  his  brother  had  signed,  and  asked 
Um  to  sign  it, — which  he  did  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The  two 
brothers  were  then  brought  together,  and  Dr.  Marsh  read  to  them  the  two 
arUcles,  and  then  asked  if  they  agreed  to  the  terms  there  specified  ;  to  whieh 
thej  both  nodded  their  assent.     '^Thcn,''  said  the  venerable  pastor.  **be 
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pkaaed  to  notify  the  engagement  by  joining  hands.'*  Inatantlj  they  gnsptd 
Mok  other's  hands,  and,  bowing  their  heads  on  each  others'  neoks,  aobbtd 
aloud,  and  with  choked  utterance,  simultaneously  said,  *'  Brother,  will  yea 
forgive  me  ?  Brother,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  To  which  each  respoadedt 
**  Yes,  yes,  and  forever."  After  this  convulsive  emotion  had  subsided,  tkey 
turned  to  their  pastor  and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  bapfMit 
moment  of  their  lives.  They  soon  took  leave, — the  offending  brother  invilivg 
the  other  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  they  drove  off  together.  Thty 
both,  lived  to  see  more  than  eighty  years,  and  their  fraternal  harmony  wis 
never  interrupted. 

FROM  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Harttord,  December  4,  1819. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  send,  at  your  request,  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  late  vencrmbfe 
Dr.  Marsh.  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  acquaintance  with  him,  until  the  last  yevs 
of  his  life,  when  his  piety  had  revealed  the  strength  of  its  root,  both  under  the 
cloud  and  in  the  storm,  and  was  gathering  ripeness  from  a  near  approadi  ic  tke 
son  that  never  sets. 

Even  i\ow  I  think  I  see  him, — his  upright  form,  unbent  with  age, — the  fte, 
white,  curled  wig,  that  covered  his  head,  his  smile  at  meeting,  the  kindness  of  fait 
manner  to  all,  yet  the  dignity  that  made  it  impossible  for  any  to  approach  too 
and  his  cheerful  and  varied  conversation,  which  in  the  most  refined  society 
him  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  and  an  object  of  respect.  He  well  understood  and 
regarded  the  delicate  proprieties  of  life,  not  counting  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  true  Christian. 

I  recollect  particularly  admiring  him  in  the  evening  circle  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  There,  when  the  period  allotted  for  the  studies  of  the  latter  had 
expired,  the  benignity  with  which  he  entered  into  thdr  sports  will  be  ranembeRd 
in  unison  with  the  wise  precepts,  which  he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  eaian^ 
To  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  the  young,  and  to  promote  the  innocent 
of  all,  he  did  not  consider  as  derogating  firom  the  dignity  of  his  sacred 

The  minuter  shades  of  religious  opinion  never  disturbed  his  philanthr<^y.  He 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  rebuke  with  bitterness,  or  avoid  as  foes,  theet 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  interpretation  of  doctrine,  or  form  of  polity.  He 
devoted  his  energies  less  to  such  discussions,  than  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  the 
Oospel;  not  deeming  an  ascetic  spirit  the  best  exponent  of  its  law  of  love. 

His  hospitality  was  beautiful.  It  was  in  him  a  Christian  virtue,  and  not  aa 
ostentation.  Aided  perfectly  in  its  discharge  by  the  beloved  companion  of  hii 
days,  who  survived  him,  and  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety,  cheered  by  the 
sweetest  filial  attentions, — ^their  cordial  welcome  will  not  readily  be  forgoUea  by 
those  who  shared  it.  Their  attention  to  make  others  happy,  and  their  fine 
ing  of  a  just  economy  with  liberality  and  elegant  taste,  was  remarked  by 
guest.  To  strike  this  correct  balance,  with  the  limited  salary  of  a  Connecyeia 
clergyman,  in  a  parish  not  remarkable  for  extent  or  wealth,  must  have 
no  common  judgment,  as  well  as  a  spirit  prompt  to  sacrifice  convenieooe  or 
fort  to  the  inspired  precept, — '*  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers."  NollBBg 
was  wasted, — ^nothing  overlooked  or  grudged, — no  burden  thrown  upon 
whom  he  loved,  which  his  own  forethought  could  prevent,  or  his  own 
lighten. 

His  amiable  attention  to  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  domestic  life,  did  net 

encroach  upon,  but  was  held  in  subservience  to,  the  sacred  duties  of  the  polpit,  tihs 

study,  and  parochial  intercourse.    The  lasting  effects  of  his  example  on  his 

h^ — '-Ate  fitmily  may  be  seen  in  their  imitation  of  tt,  and  also  in  the 

"al  tribute  written  long  after  his  removal  firon  a  home  on  eaiih. 
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The  memory  of  my  blessed  father  is  still  as  fresh  and  living,  as  it  was  the 
boor  that  he  departed.  I  behold  hhn  passing  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
with  a  firm,  upright,  undeviating  course, — the  crooked  and  the  wayward  all  giving 
place  to  him.  I  behold  him  bowing  with  meek  submission  before  the  storm,  and 
lifting  his  head  with  grateful  adoration  for  the  cheerful  sunshine.  I  seem  again  to 
live  and  to  act  in  his  presence.  I  listen  to  his  opinions  and  am  guided  by  his 
judgments; — and  when  I  omit  any  of  the  charities  of  life,  my  heart  feels  his  silent 
monition.  Most  earnestly  do  I  desire  ever  to  live  under  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
cious and  holy  example." 

Methinks  the  character  of  this  revered  servant  of  Christ,  might  be  well  deline- 
ated by  the  pen  of  an  Apostle, — "a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  H.  SIGOURNET. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  sketch  that  Dr.  Marsh's  eldest  son, 
Ebenezer  Grant,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  a  preacher 
more  than  two  years.  He  died  at  Wethersfield  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1808.  iSermons  were  preached  im  reference  to  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Br. 
Dana  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  President  Dwight,  both  of  which  were 
published.  The  following  notice  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dana,  immedi- 
ately after  his  death  : — 

*'  Formed  by  the  earliest  edncation  to  a  studious  habit,  he  cultivated  a  superior 
genius  by  an  ardent  love  of  science.  While  a  member  of  Yale  College,  he  ranked  with 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class.  lie  graduated  in  1795.  In  1798,  he  was  chosen  instructor 
in  Hebrew:  in  1799,  Tutor;  and  in  1802,  Professor  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  lie  excelled  in  the  learned  languages,  general  history  and  ancient  literature, — 
especially  oriental  literature.  Ilis  Dissertations  on  the  '  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation,' 
*  The  origin  of  language,'  and  *  The  descent  of  all  nations  fVom  one  pair,'  evince 
his  abilities  and  industry.  Uniting  good  judgment  with  extensive  retuiing  and  a 
retentive  memory,  he  had  amassed  rare  treasures  of  wisdom  and  science.  He  was  one 
of  those  practical  scholars  who ;-  lue  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  He  had  examined 
the  principles  of  the  moderns  im  well  as  the  ancients,  observed  the  passing  afi*air8  of  the 
world,  and  was  particularly  informed  in  the  history  of  his  native  State  and  country. 
To  his  qualifications  as  a  scholar^  the  spirit  of  vital  piety  added  a  lustre.  Few  came 
forward  as  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  such  a  fund  of  sound  science.  His  sermons 
were  full  of  thought,  written  in  a  pare  style,  with  just  arrangement,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  pathos." 
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SAMUEL  KIRKLAND  * 

1765—1808. 

Samuel  Kirkland  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  December  1,  1741. 
The  Kirkland  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first 
of  the  name  in  this  country  was  John  Kirkland,  who  settled  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Silver  Street,  London.  He  had 
a  son  John,  who  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Daniel,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  He 
(Daniel)  was  bom  at  Saybrook  in  1701,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1720.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church  in 

*Wbeelook's  Narratives.— PaoopHst,  IIT.— Lothrop's  Lift  of  Kirklaiid.— Toiing*s  Diseoane 
•■  thi  dMth  of  PiMidoBi  Kliidaad. 
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Norwich,  December  10,  1728.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Perkins,  daog^ 
ter  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  in  Windsor.  He  resigned  his  dnijge 
after  a  ministry  of  abont  thirty  years,  and  in  1757  was  settled  in  Grotoa, 
Conn. ;  though  he  returned  to  Norwich  in  1758,  and  remained  there  tifl 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  1773.  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  minister. 

Of  Samuel,  who  was  the  tenth  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  little  n 
known  until  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  a  student  in  Dr. 
Wheclock's  school,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  Here  he  was  greatly  beloved  bj 
both  his  teachers  and  fellow  students.  In  17G2,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Sophomore  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  that  College  having 
been  chosen  rather  than  Yale,  through  the  influence  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Whee- 
lock,  who  was,  at  that  time,  passing  through  it.  He  held  a  high  rank  sa  a 
scholar,  during  his  college  course,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  young  man  of 
marked  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  left  College  about  eigkt 
months  before  his  class  graduated,  (1765,)  with  a  view  to  engage  in  a 
mission  to  the  Indians ;  but  the  degree  o^  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  still  ooo* 
ferred  upon  him,  without  regard  to  his  previous  absence.  He  seems  to  hsTf 
been  resolved  on  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  very  earij 
life ;  and,  in  his  studies  at  Lebanon  and  Princeton,  he  evidently  had  thii 
constantly  in  his  eye.  Whitefield  spoke  an  encouraging  word  to  him  on  tlie 
subject, — which,  however,  only  served  to  strengthen  a  purpose  which  had 
long  before  been  formed. 

In  November,  1764,  when  Mr.  Kirkland  was  twenty-three  years  of  agt, 
he  undertook,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wheeled 
a  missionary  expedition  to  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians, — the  most  remote, 
numerous,  powerful,  and  savage  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations.    On  hb 
way  he  called  upon  Sir  William  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  general  agent  fir 
Indian  affairs,  who  resided  near  the  place  now  called  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  had  far  more  influence  over  the  Indians  than  any  other  man  of  bii 
time.     Sir  William  had  been  previously  apprized  of  Mr.  Kirkland^s  deaigi 
to  engage  in  such  a  mission,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  further  it  bj 
every  means  in  his  power.     The  particulars  of  this  adventurous  enterprise 
it  Lb  impossible  here  to  relate.     It  was  a  scene  of  constant  hardship,  ef 
unremitting  labour,  and  often  of  imminent  danger.     Some  of  the  Indiaai 
welcomed   him  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  angel  from  above,  and  othan 
looked  at  him  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  and  were  bent  on  getiiag 
rid  of  him  by  putting  him  to  death.     At  length,  after  having  perfomwd  a 
great  amount  of  service  among  them,  which  seemed  to  be  attended,  ia  a 
very  considerable  degree,  vrith  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  having  expa* 
rienced,  in  one  or  two  cases,  an  almost  miraculous  preservation  from  deatk 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  in  company  with  one  of  the  Seneca  Cbiefih  ia 
May,  1766,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half.     They  readied 
Hartford  while  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session;  and  the  GoverDOi 
welcomed  the  Chief  in  an  appropriate  speech,  to  which  he  responded,  (Mr. 
Kirkland  acting  sS  interpreter,)  much  to  the  gratification  and  admiratioa  d 
the  Honourable  Body.     After  this  they  made  him  a   present  of  twcDtr 
pounds,  which  he  received  with  many  expressions  of  surprise  and  thaakM- 
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On  the  19tk  of  Juno  of  this  year,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  ordained  at 

minister  of  the  Gk>8pel ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  received  tnm  iki 
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Oonneotiofit  Board  of  Correspondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  a  general 
commission  as  an  Indian  missionary.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Oneida, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  principal  village  belonging  to  that  iribe, 
about  twenty  miles  West  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  fifteen  South  of  the 
Eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  The  reason  of  his  selecting  this  place  for  a 
residence  probably  was,  that  it  was  not  only  itself  a  promising  field  of 
labour,  but  was  a  central  position  in  reference  to  the  other  Nations  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  which  he  was  expected  to  have  some  missionary  superinten- 
dence ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Oneidas  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  he  regarded  them 
aa  possessing  finer  moral  qualities,  and  being  more  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions,  than  any  other  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Here  Mr.  Kirkland  commenced  his  missionary  labours  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1766,  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  occasional  interruptions 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  soon  established  a  Christian  church,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  the  gradual  enlargement  of  it  under  his  ministra- 
tions. 

In  September,  1769,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the  19th  of  that 
month  was  married  to  Jerusha  Bingham,  a  niece  of  Br.  Wheelock,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  Windham.  She  had  been  educated  in 
Dr.  Wheelock's  family,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual,  moral,  and  Chris* 
tian  qualities,  and  was  eminently  qualified  to  share  with  her  husband  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  incident  to  a  mission  among  the  Indians.  She  proved 
a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to  him  in  his  work ;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  Revolutionary  war,  an 
abundant  blessing  seems  to  have  constantly  attended  his  labours. 

Until  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Kirkland  received  the  means  of  his  support 
immediately  from  Dr.  Wheelock  ;  but  a  difference  had  arisen  between  them 
about  two  years  before,  which  led  them  both  ultimately  to  think  that  this 
connection  had  better  be  dissolved.  Accordingly,  in  October  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Kirkland  went  to  Boston,  and  requested  of  the  London  Board  of  Cor- 
respondents in  Boston,  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  place  himself  under 
their  care.  This  request  was  favourably  received  by  the  Board ;  and,  shortly 
alter,  they  voted  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  their  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas,  and  thirty  pounds  in  addition,  in  consideration  of 
his  having,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expense  of  employing 
an  interpreter.  This  new  arrangement  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  mission.  And  not  long  after  it  was  made,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  difficulty  between  himself  and  Dr.  Wheelock  was  amicably  adjusted ; 
and  that,  though  their  official  relations  were  dissolved,  they  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  prosperity,  and  were  fellow  helpers  together  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
GKkI. 

The  winter  of  1772-73  Mrs.  Kirkland  passed  at  Stockbridge»  Mass. ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Indian  country 
had  become  so  turbulent  and  threatening,  that  it  was  thought  advbable  that 
she  should  remain  in  the  white  settlements.  She  accordingly  appropriated 
a  donation  of  fifty  pounds,  which  had  been  made  to  her,  not  long  before, 
through  the  Boston  Board, — to  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling  house  with  a 
few  acres  of  land  at  Stockbridge,  where  she  remained  with  her  children. 
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reoeiving  oooasional  visits  from  her  husband,  till  the  return  of  pea^ee  in 
1788. 

Mr.  Kirkland  continued  to  prosecute  his  missionary  labonn  at  Oneida* 
as  far  as  the  disturbed  and  agitated  state  of  things  around  him  would  per- 
mit. In  the  spring  of  1773,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  always  mani- 
fested the  utmost  friendship- towards  him  and  his  mission,  died ;  and  Golond 
Guy  Johnson,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  him,  as  His  Majesty's  Snperintenr 
dent  of  Indian  affairs.  He  at  once  assumed  towards  Mr.  Kirkland  a  verj 
different  attitude  from  that  which  had  so  long  been  held  by  Sir  Willian ; 
and  endeavoured,  in  various  ways,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
against  their  minister,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  Mr.  Kirkland  addreased 
to  him  a  manly  and  respectful  letter  in  regard  to  the  course  he  had  thooghl 
proper  to  pursue  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  step  he  took  in  re^ 
tion  to  the  matter,  was  fully  approved  by  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Boston. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  connected  view  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  laboon 
and  services  during  the  war  of  the  Bevolution.  His  mission  was  yirtnally 
dbcontinued,  and  he  was  often  long  absent  from  Oneida,  sometimes  serving 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  then  again  negotiating  with  tlie 
Indians  in  behalf  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  especially  active 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the  war; 
and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  made  several  long  journeys  among  the  Indiia 
tribes,  and  attended  several  councils  held  in  Albany  and  various  other 
places.  In  the  autumn  of  1775,  he  had  strong  hopes  of  b^ng  able  lo 
accomplish  this  desirable  object ;  but,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  aspect 
of  things  became  discouraging,  and  not  long  afterwards,  through  the  inia- 
ence  of  Brandt,  the  famous  Mohawk  warrior,  and  others,  the  worst  fears  of 
the  Colonial  patriots  were  realized  in  the  rejection,  by  most  of  the  Indians, 
of  all  the  overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  which  they  could  make  to  them. 
Their  subsequent  ravages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  form  part  ai  iht 
history  of  the  times. 

In  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Mr.  Kirkland  made  one  or  two  visits  to  his 
family  at  Stockbridge,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  among  the  Oneidas,  and 
was  much  employed  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  designs  and  movements 
of  the  enemy  at  Niagara,  and  on  the  Lake  frontier.  In  1779,  he  was 
Brigade  Chaplain,  with  General  Sullivan,  in  his  campaign  on  the  Snsqae- 
hanna ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  returned  to  his  family  ia 
Stockbridge.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  he  was  part  of  the  time  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  part  of  it  at  Stockbridge,  and  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  He  preached  to  several  vacant  congregati<Nis  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  declined. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Kirkland  addressed  a  eommnnieatua 
to  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in  Boston,  representing  the  privations  aad 
losses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during  the  war,  the  amount  of  aervirc 
which  he  had  performed,  and  the  strong  desire  of  the  Indians,  particulaily 
at  Oneida,  that  his  labours  might  be  continued  among  them.  This 
munication,  seconded  as  it  was  by  several  gentlemen  of  distingnished 
as  well  as  by  a  respectful  and  earnest  appeal  from  the  Indians  themselrw^ 
met  with  a  favourable  response ; — the  Board  recognising  a  large  balance  ia 
his  favour,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  his  mission,  until  the  Society  'm 
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Seotknd  should  signify  their  pleasure  on  the  sabject.  In  due  time,  the 
Society  liquidated  what  they  considered  the  reasonable  claim,  and  expressed 
their  desire  that  he  would  continue  his  labours  in  the  same  field, — ^they 
engaging  to  pay  fifty  pounds  annually  towards  his  support.  In  1785,  he 
reoeiyed  a  liberal  grant  from  Congress,  in  consideration  not  only  of  his  ser* 
▼ices  as  Chaplain,  but  of  other  important  services  rendered  during  the  war. 
And  subsequently,  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  who  had  before 
oontributed  something  to  his  support,  voted  him  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  from  Dr.  Daniel  Williams'  Legacy,  in  addition  to  what  had  before 
been  allowed  him  by  the  Scotch  Society,  in  full  for  his  services  to  March, 
1784.  Thus  he  was  remunerated,  in  a  good  degree,  for  his  services  and 
sacrifices  during  the  war,  and  provision  was  made  for  his  future  support. 

Immediately  after  the  Board  of  (iommissioners  had  acted  upon  his  com- 
munication of  February,  1784,  and  while  the  determination  of  the  Scotch 
Society  in  relation  to  either  the  past  or  the  future  was  unknown  to  him,  he 
repaired,  early  in  the  spring  to  Oneida,  and  entered  again  with  great  zeal 
upon  his  missionary  labours.  In  1786,  an  old  Indian,  more  than  seyenty, 
who  had  been  blind  for  more  than  half  a  century, — a  strong  minded  man, 
and  up  to  that  time  a  bigoted  Pagan,  became  awakened,  and  soon  after 
conyerted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  Great  opposition,  however,  was 
excited  i^ainst  the  work ;  and  several  professed  Pagans,  under  the  influence 
of  a  young  and  haughty  Chief,  who  had  resided  some  years  among  the 
'Western  Indians,  not  only  made  an  openly  hostile  demonstration,  but 
actually  conspired  to  take  Mr.  Kirkland's  life ;  though,  providentially,  the 
conspiracy  was  prevented  from  taking  effect.  This  circumstance  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  Indians  more  strongly  in  his  behalf;  and  the  result 
was,  that  those  who  had  made  the  disturbance,  were  ashamed  of  it,  and 
apologiMd,  in  fall  council,  for  their  improper  conduct. 

Mr.  Kirkland's  family  had  remained  at  Stockbridge  from  the  time  that 
they  remoyed  thither  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolutionary  troubles. 
In  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  made  a  visit  to  them,  cheered  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  God's  goodness  both  to  hira  and  to  them,  during  the  protracted 
period  of  their  separation.  He  was,  however,  now  on  the  eve  of  a  desola- 
ting affliction.  In  January  following,  bis  wife  was  taken  from  him,  after  a 
brief  but  most  painful  illness.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  now  in  College, 
and  his  other  children  remained  at  Stockbridge,  under  the  care  of  an  excel- 
lent lady  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  their  mother.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Boston,  he  returned  in  solitude  and  sorrow  to  his  missionary  field. 
Most  of  the  summer  of  1788  he  spent  in  a  tour  among  the  Western  Nations 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Boston  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the  Senecas,  and 
the  prospects  of  usefulness  to  a  missionary  who  should  reside  among  them. 
This  journey  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  in  several  respects  followed 
by  important  results. 

In  1788,  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indians  conjointly  made  a  grant 
to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  of  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oneida ;  of  a  part  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion in  1789,  building  upon  it  a  comfortable  log-house. 

In  December,  1790,  he  went  by  the  urgent  request  of  several  Indian 
ohiefs,  as  well  as  distinguished  individuals  among  the  white  people,  to  Phila* 
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Mpluai  to  aid  the  Seneoas  in  making  some  commnnioalions  to  Congroos,  ia 
leapeet  to  tbe  introduotion  among  them  of  the  arts  of  ciTilised  life.  He 
saooeeded  not  only  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object  of  his  missioa,  but 
in  instnimentally  accomplishing  another  which  he  deemed  still  more  impoi^ 
tent,  namely,  the  conyersion  of  a  celebrated  Ohicf,  ComplanXer^  to  tka 
Christian  fiuth. 

In  1791,  he  was  occupied  in  making  a  census  of  the  Six  NatiooB ;  and,  ia 
the  course  of  the  year,  he  completed  *'  A  Statement  of  the  numbers 
ritnation  of  the  Six  United  Nations  of  Indians  in  North  America," 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  whieb 
body  he  had  recently  been  chosen  a  member.  In  the  winter  of  1791--92. 
by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  he  conducted  about  forty  Cblefe  asd 
warriors, — a  complete  representation  of  Five  Nations,  to  Philaidelpliia,  with 
a  yiew  to  consult  with  Congress  on  the  best  method  of  introducing  tbe 
ings  of  ciyilisation  among  them ;  and  also  with  an  ulterior  yiew  of 
ing  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  This  viat  bad  tbe 
desired  effect ;  and  not  only  secured  to  the  United  States  the  friendabip  of 
the  Six  Nations,  rendering  them  mediators  between  the  Federal  Qoyem- 
ment  and  the  Western  Indians,  but  also  secured  to  the  Six  Nations  aa 
increased  degree  of  favour  from  the  Government  in  the  promotion  of  ednea* 
tion  and  civilization  among  {hem.  Mr.  Kirkland  returned  to  Oneida  is 
May,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission,  but  glad  to  get  badt  to  his 
accustomed  field  of  labour. 

In  October,  1791,  he  removed  his  fistmily  from  Stockbridge  to  Oneida, 
when  they  took  up  their  abode  io  a  log  house  which  he  had  ereoted  far  tbeir 
accommodation.  Being  unable  to  superintend  the  removal  of  tbe  fiimily 
himself,  it  was  effected  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  John  Thornton^  who 
had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789,  and  who  passed  the  winter  in 
the  wilderness,  in  charge  of  his  father's  domestic  affairs.  After  bis  return 
from  Philadelphia  in  May,  he  spent  the  summer  in  the  diaebarge  of  bis 
missionary  duties,*^  and  in  co-operating  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indiana  in  die 
arts  of  civilised  life.  In  August  of  this  year,  he  went  to  Hanover,  taking 
with  him  a  distinguished  Indian  Chief,  Onondego,  to  attend  the  Commenee- 
ment  at  Dartmouth  College, — his  son,  George  Whitefield^  being  one  of  tbe 
graduating  class.  From  Hanover  he  proceeded  to  Boston  to  confer  wilb 
the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  his  plan  of  education  ;  but,  owii^  to  the 
absence  of  a  part  of  the  Board,  and  some  other  adverse  circnmstanoes,  be 
was  able  only  partially  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  returned  to  Onnda 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  resumed  his  missionary  labours,  in  wfakb  be 
found  fresh  encouragement  from  an  increased  degree  of  attention  to  rdigioQ. 
As  he  was  riding  from  his  residence  near  what  is  now  Clinton  village  to 
Oneida  to  preach  on  Sunday  morning,  a  small  branch  of  a  tree  wbieb  be 
was  endeavouring  to  push  out  of  the  way,  struck  him  directly  in  tbe  bafl 
of  the  eye.  He  was  not  aware  at  first  of  having  received  a  aerioiis  iii|nij, 
and  for  some  time  continued  his  labours  as  usual;  but,  after  about  two 
months,  both  his  sight  and  health  were  so  much  affected  that  be  wait,  hj 
advice  of  his  physician,  to  consult  some  distinguished  ooulista  in  New  Teik 
and  Philadelphia.  He  experienced  considerable  benefit  from  bis  joomej, 
'  Q  the  medical  advice  he  received  ;  but  he  never  fully  leeovwed  1^ 

d  not  uafrequently  suffered  setere  pain  in  the  wounded  eye. 
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It  had  long  been  a  fitvourite  object  witb  Mr.  Eirkknd  to  establiBh  a  high 
school  or  an  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  and  contigaous  to  r^ome 
English  settlement,  at  which  both  English  and  Indian  youth  might  be  edn- 
oated.  In  his  journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  did  much  in  aid 
of  this  object ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  Goyemor  and 
Regents  of  the  University  at  New  York,  he  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
procuring  a  charter  for  the  institution.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1798, 
and  the  institution  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy.  He  subsequently  made  to  the  institution  a  valuable  donation  in 
lands.  This  Academy  went  into  successful  operation,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful and  benign  influence  on  the  whole  surrounding  region.  In  1810,  it  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  College.  The  agency  that  Mr.  Kirkland  had  in 
the  orig^al  establishment  and  subsequent  growth  of  this  institution,  would 
of  itself  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  public  benefactors. 

In  January,  1794,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Oom- 
missioners,  from  Oneida,  by  eleven  Chiefs,  **in  behalf  of  the  nation," 
charging  Mr.  Kirkland  with  various  delinquencies,  and  requesting  that  he 
might  be  removed  from  his  place.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Board 
sent  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  as  a  committee  to  Oneida,  in  the  summer 
of  1796,  to  investigate  the  charges.  On  their  return,  they  reported  favour- 
ably  to  Mr.  Kirkland ;  and  he  subsequently  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Board,  containing  various  explanations  with  which  they  were  entirely 
satisfied. 

In  September,  1795,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  for 
some  time  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  For  five 
or  six  years  immediately  following,  he  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall,  and  his  constitution  now  began  manifestly  to  give  way. 

In  1796,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Donnally,  a  lady  who  had  long  l^en 
intimate '  in  his  family,  and  who  had  often  had  the  charge  of  his  children 
and  household  in  Stockbridge.  She  proved  a  rich  blessing  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  children.  She 
died  at  Clinton,  August,  1889,  aged  eighty-four. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  received  notice  that  the  Honourable  Society  in 
Scotland  had  dissolved  the  connection  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
him  and  them,  without,  however,  assigning  any  particular  cause  for  the 
measure.  In  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  fi&Uure  of  his  son,  George  White* 
fieldt  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  and  for  whom 
he  had  become  bondsman,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  property,  with  the 
exception  of  his  homestead  farm,  and  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
followed  him  to  the  close  of  life.  In  1805,  his  youngest  son,  Samuel^  died, 
in  Boston ;  and  in  1806,  his  son,  George  Wkitefield^  in  Jamaica.  But  he 
endured  these  complicated  trials  with  great  fortitude  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  not  reappointed  by  the  Society  as  one  of  its  mission* 
aries  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  removal,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  was  among  the  sorest  trials  of  his  life.  He,  how* 
ever,  continued  to  labour  among  the  Indians,  according  to' his  ability,  and 
he  exerted  great  infiuence  over  them  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Kirkland  died  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1808. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  the  village  church  at  Clinton,  where  a  sermon 
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trfts  preaohed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norton,  and  then  deposifced  in  a  graTe 
his  dwelling,  where  they  still  rest. 

Mr.  Kirkland  had  six  children, — three  sons  and  three  daoghten.  Two  of 
the  sons,  as  has  already  been  stated,  graduated  at  College,  and  one  of  IImb, 
John  ThorrUon^  was  the  late  President  of  Harvard  University. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ASAUEL  S.  KORTON,  D.  D. 

Clihtok,  July  25,  1819. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  reooUections  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  well  known  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Yon  wiD 
not,  however,  considering  that  I  am  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  eigfaty-thrBe, 
expect  any  other  than  the  most  general  account  of  him. 

I  found  him  a  resident  of  this  place  when  I  came  hither  myself  in  1792.  The 
Indians  had  given  him  a  lot  of  land,  of  two  miles  square;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  government  of  the  State.  He  was  my  near  neigh- 
bour from  that  time  till  his  death.  We  oflen  visited  at  each  other's  houses,  and 
I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  and  his  family. 

In  person  Mr.  Kirkland  was  rather  below  the  middle  size;  and  when  I  knew 
him,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  expresKTe 
at  once  of  intelligence  and  frankness.  His  intellect  was  vigorous  and  manly, 
and  his  attainments  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  improved  well 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  He  possessed  fine  social  qualities,  axid 
abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  served  greatly  to  enliven  his  conversation.  Ai  a 
preacher,  I  can  say  but  little  of  him,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  lam 
preach  in  English.  As,  however,  most  of  his  public  services  were  in  Indian,  bs 
probably  never  attained  the  degree  of  eminence  in  preaching  in  the  English  laa- 
guage,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  reached.  His  religioas 
views  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  as 
illustrated  b^  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  He  seemed  to  mt 
to  ^ssess  a  truly  devotional  spirit,  and  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  interesti  of 
Cbj-ist's  Kingdom. 

I  think  he  had  no  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  success  as  a  preacher  amoog 
the  Indians,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  recollect  to  have 
accompanied  to  his  house  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Scottish  Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  some  inquiries  in  respect  to  fah 
mission,  and  to  have  heard  him  say  to  them  that  he  believed  that,  for  several  pre- 
ceding years  at  least,  little  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oneida 
tribe,  and  that  he  did  not  then  recollect  more  than  three  sober  men  among 
I,  however,  afterwards  heard  Judge  Dean,  the  well  known  Indian  Ag^st, 
a  more  favourable  opinion. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  during  his  life,  was  brought  into  extensive  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  country.  This  drcumstanoe  oontriboted 
not  a  httle  to  enlarge  his  views  and  information,  and  to  render  him  an  agreeabk 
and  instructive  companion  to  persons  of  all  classes. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health  during  Satur- 
day, but  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  informed  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and,  shoitlj 
after,  called  at  his  house.  He  seemed  to  have  been  partially  paralyzed.  I  oflerod 
a  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and  when  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he  inquired  fer 
what  sick  person  Mr.  Norton  had  been  pra3ring ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  it 
was  himself,  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible,  and  could  not  be  reasoned  oat  «f 
his  conviction.  I  remained  with  him  as  long  as  I  could  before  the  morning  sfliiea 
and  on  my  arrival  at  the  meeting  house  was  met  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  josi 
^tpired. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

ASAH£L  S.  KOBT€9l. 
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TIMOTHY  STONE  * 

1765—1797. 

TiMOTHT  Stone  wm  a  desoendant  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Stone,  k  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Being  himself  a  Puritan,  he  had  six  sons  who  migrated  to 
New  England,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  their  principles  exposed 
them.  One  of  these  was  Samuel  Stoney  the  colleague  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
at  Hartford.  Johriy  from  whom  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
resident  of  Salem  in  1636,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Guilford,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  mason.  His  son,  Nathaniel,  known  as  Lieutenant 
Stone,  was  a  man  of  considerable  standing  and  influence  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Nathaniel's  youngest  son  was  Timothy ,  still  more  distinguished  than 
the  fathe(, — a  man  of  great  personal  dignity,  and  very  considerable  natural 
eloquence.  He  held  some  important  offices  in  the  State,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  and  was  deacon  of  the  church  in  Guilford.  He  had  ten 
children, — the  youngest  but  one  of  whom  was  Timothy,  whose  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Norton,  and  who  was  born  July  23,  (0.  S.,)  1742. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ruggles,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  He  entered  Tale 
College  in  1759,  and  was  graduated  in  1763,  having  held  a  high  rank  in  his 
class  as  a  scholar.  After  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  school  for  some  time 
in  North  Branford,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrickt  was  pastor.  He  used  to 
relate  the  following  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  the  magisterial  manner 
which  ministers  at  that  day  assumed  towards  their  parishioners : — A  refractory 
boy  in  Mr.  Stone's  school  was  corrected,  and  the  father  manifested  his 
displeasure  towards  the  instructor  by  keeping  the  boy  at  home.  The 
worthy  minister  sent  for  the  father,  and  he  dared  not  disobey  the  summons. 
Mr.  Merrick  reprimanded  him  with  great  severity,  saying, — **You  teach 
rebellion  in  Mr.  Stone's  school — it  shall  not  be  so— I  will  have  you  know  that 
I  will  put  my  foot  on  your  neck — this  rebellious  spirit  shall  not  be  tole- 
rated ;"  and  the  rebuke  was  quietly  submitted  to,  and  had  its  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Stone  received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions  during  hb 
college  life.  It  was  in  consequence  of  witnessing  the  awful  death  of  a  class- 
mate, who  had  been  notoriously  wicked  and  profane,  and  who  did  not  cease 
his  blasphemy  till  he  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  He  was  filled  with 
horror  at  hearing  these  imprecations  of  a  dying  man,  and  afterwards  found 
no  rest  to  his  spirit,  till  he  found  it,  as  he  believed,  in  a  cordial  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel  offer 

Mr.  Stone  hesitated,  for  some  time,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  but 
finally  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmadet  of  Judea,  (now 
Washington,)  Conn.;  and  in  turn  instructed  Mr.  Brinsmade's  son,  the 
late  Judge  Brinsmade  of  Washington.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Guil- 

*%8.  from  bis  son. 

t  JoHATBAN  Mbsbxck  wu  gndoated  ai  Ysle  CoUece  in  1726;  was  ordMoed  miniiter  of  tht 
Moond  pariah  in  Branford  in  1727 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  170S 
to  1769;  and  died  in  1772. 

X  Dakiel  Brinbhadb  was  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1745;  was  ordained  pastor  of  Um 
obnrcb  in  Wasbington  in  1749;  and  died  in  1793. 
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ford,  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  September  24,  1765, — a  fortoigkl 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

After  he  was  licensed,  he  preached  for  some  time  in  Hanover,  the  North 
society  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  and  might  have  settled  there,  bat  that  His  heal^ 
was  then  too  imperfect  to  warrant  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1766,  he  went  to 
Lebanon,  (Goshen,)  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  having  been  recommended  by 
his  old  minister,  Mr.  Kuggles,  to  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  ecclesi- 
astical condition  of  Ooshen  was,  at  that  time,  altogether  unpromising.  After 
the  Bev.  Jacob  Eliot,  the  first  minister  of  that  parish,  had  become  too 
infirm  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofi^ce,  the  people  were,  for  a  while, 
duped  by  a  miserable  impostor.  An  unprincipled  and  vicious  fellow  obtru- 
ded himself  upon  them,  and,  by  preaching  excellent  sermons,  bvery  one  of 
which  was  stolen,  he  caused  the  tide  of  public  opinion  temporarily  to  nm 
high  in  his  favour.  His  character  ultimately  became  knqwn,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave ;  but  he  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  serious  divisions 
into  the  parish.  Things  were  in  this  unhappy  state,  when  Mr.  Stone  com- 
menced his  labours ;  and  his  health  also  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  only  by  a 
constant  resort  to  the  saddle,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties.  At  the  time  of  his  going  to  Goshen,  the 
Trustees  of  Yale  College  had  resolved  to  apppoint  him  Tutor,  as  an  associ- 
ate of  Stephen  Mix  (afterwards  the  Hon.  Judge)  Mitchell;  but  Dr. 
Williams  of  Lebanon,  being  one  of  the  Trustees,  prevented  the  appointment 
from  actually  being  made, — urging  as  a  reason  the  probability  that  he 
be  instrumental  in  saving  the  parish  of  Goshen  from  ruin. 

After  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Goshen  for  eight  or  nine  months,  he 
unanimously  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  society.  There  were 
few  individuals  to  whom  his  Calvinism  was  somewhat  distasteful ;  yet  suck 
was  their  estimate  of  his  character,  that  they  were  not  averse  to  receiving 
him  as  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office,  September  30, 1767,  when  he  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  Rev.  Amos  Fowler  of  Guilford  preached,  Dr.  Williams  of 
Lebanon  gave  the  Charge,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Salter  of  Mansfield, 
gave  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1769,  Mr.  Stone  was  married  to  Eunice, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  day  after  the  wed- 
ding, the  new  married  couple  went  to  their  house,  which  was  complet^ 
furnished,  and  the  whole  society  met  and  gave  them  a  grand  entertainment. 
Mr.  Stone *s  health  was  now  much  improved;  he  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  parishioners ;  and,  shortly  after,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble revival  of  religion  under  his  labours,  in  consequence  of  which  his  charch 
was  not  a  little  strengthened. 

His  prospects,  however,  were  quickly  clouded  by  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  Not  only  was  the  general  agit-ation  that  pervaded  tbe 
public  mind  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  currency,  and  its  great  and  sudden  depreciation,  rea* 
dered  it  extremely  difficult  for  ministers  to  obtain  an  adequate  support  fat 
their  families,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  were  reduced  almost  to  starva- 
tion. Mr.  Stone,  though  his  salary  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  of  Aat 
dav  — A.  withal  he  had  some  private  property,  was  yet  not  a  litUe  embar* 
this  untoward  state  of  things ;  though  some  of  his  parishiooen 
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afterwards  volunteered  to  make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  wUoh  he 
had  sustained. 

Some  years  after  his  settlement,  the  old  meeting  house  was  found  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  the  project  of  building  a 
new  one  was  started.  But  there  was  a  material  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  site  for  the  new  house  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  a  somewhat 
severe  and  protracted  quarrel,  nearly  half  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  new  society  of  Exeter.  For  many  years  the  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  societies  was  not  a  little  embittered ;  but  so  remarkably 
discreet  was  Mr.  Stone  in  all  his  management,  that  he  fully  retained  the 
good  will  of  those  who  formed  the  new  congregation,  and  his  services,  in  the 
way  of  exchange,  were  always  acceptable  to  them  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

About  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Stone  preached  the  ''  Concio  ad  Clerum'*  at  Yale 
College,  the  evening  before  Commencement ;  though  such  was  his  modesty, 
that  he  consented  to  do  it  not  without  great  reluctance.  In  1791,  he  was 
Appointed  by  Governor  Huntington,  as  Dr.  Dwight's  alternate,  to  preach 
the  Election  Sermon.  This  was  a  still  severer  trial  to  his  modesty  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  peremptorily 
declined  it.  Through  her  importunity  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
service ;  and  in  1792,  he  acquitted  himself  before  the  Legislature  with  high 
honour. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Groshen,  the  church  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  what  was  known  as  the  ''  Half-way 
Covenant  ;*' — that  is,  of  admitting  to  Baptism  the  children  of  parents  who 
professed  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  were  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  Mr.  Stone 
was  dissatisfied  with  this  from  the  beginning,  though  he  submitted  to  it  for 
a  while.  At  length,  however,  he  became  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
was  not  only  unsoriptural,  but  of  very  dangerous  tendency,  that  he  refused 
to  continue  the  usage.  Some  few  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  but,  after 
a  short  time,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  his  decision. 

The  town  of  Lebanon,  from  a  principle  of  economy,  had  sold  the  town 
paupers  at  public  auction  to  those  who  would  support  them  at  the  lowest 
price ;  and  each  person  who  would  underbid  the  one  who  had  preceded  him, 
was  treated  with  a  glass  of  rum.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poor  were 
liable  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  very  unfit  and  unmerciful  overseers.  Mr. 
Stone,  indignant  at  this  state  of  Uungs,  preached  to  his  people  on  a  Fast 
day,  with  great  plainness  and  solemnity  from  the  text — *'Is  this  a  Fast 
that  I  have  chosen,"  &c.  He  boldly  remonstrated  against  the  flagrant 
iniquity,  and  told  them  that  Providence  might  very  easily,  and  he  believed 
would,  lay  upon  them  a  much  heavier  burden  in  supporting  the  poor,  than 
they  had  yet  had  to  endure.  His  prediction  was  almost  immediately  fulfilled, 
by  a  great  increase  of  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  on  the  paupers. 

At  the  close  of  a  summer,  the  dysentery  prevailed  extensively  in  his  society, 
and  was,  in  a  number  of  instances,  fatal.  When  the  disease  had  disap* 
peared,  the  young  people  of  the  parish  made  arrangements  for  a  dancing 
party  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Stone*s  house.  The  circum- 
atanae  was  not  made  known  to  him  until  the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening 
on  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  it,  espe- 
cially in  consideration  of  God's  afflicting  hand  having  been  so  recently  with- 
drawn from  them.      He  resolved,  as  it  was  too  late  to  defeat  the  plan  in 
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any  other  way,  to  make  a  bold  pnsli,  and  go  to  the  room,  after  the 
bling  of  the  party.  He  did  so ;  and  when  they  saw  him  enter,  they  were 
struck  with  astonishment.  He  immediately  made  an  address  to  them,  ao 
conciliatory  and  affectionate,  and  yet  so  solemn,  that  they  had  not  a  heart 
to  proceed  in  their  amusement ;  and,  though  some  few  complained  of  it  as 
an  unreasonable  interference,  the  mass  of  them  professed  to  be  wdl  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

Mr.  Stone  was  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
town,  and  withal  a  remarkable  judge  of  the  value  of  horses.  Still  he  would 
never  purchase  a  horse  for  himself,  but  always  employed  some  jadieioos 
and  honest  person  to  purchase  for  him.  On  his  applying  to  one  of  his 
people  for  aid  in  such  a  matter,  he  received  for  answer — "  Why  you  know 
the  value  of  a  horse  &r  better  than  I  do*'*  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  **eTe& 
if  that  be  so,  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  body  to  cidl  me  a 
horse  jockey." 

Mr.  Stone's  health,  though  never  remarkably  firm,  was,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry,  so  good  as  to  allow  him  to  labour  without  embarraas- 
ment  or  interruption.  In  the  year  1792,  he  was  attacked  witii  yioleot 
rheumatic  pains,  which,  after  having  often  removed  from  one  part  of  his 
body  to  another,  became,  in  two  or  three  years,  permanently  settled  in  the 
smaJl  of  his  back  and  in  his  loins.  Notwithstanding  he  si^ered  severely, 
even  in  rising  from  his  chair,  he  was  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  walk  a  short 
distance  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  perform  the  stated  service  of  the 
Sabbath.  Until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
he  might  gain  some  relief ;  but  it  was  suddenly  found  that  the  springs  of 
life  were  giving  way.  His  friends.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Rev.  Mr.  Robinsoa 
of  Southington,  and  some  others,  visited  him  in  some  of  his  last  days,  and 
found  him  in  possession  of  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1797,  and  his  funeral  was  very  nomeroaaly 
attended  on  the  16th, — the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr. 
Hart  from  Hebrews  xiii,  7,  8.     It  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on  the 
nature  and  evil  of  Selfishness,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Madaa 
Faith  Trumbull,  wife  of  Governor  Trumbull,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  Hartfiwd 
on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  Election,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordmatioB 
of  Lathrop  Rockwell,*  1794. 

Mr.  Stone  had  a  son,  TiTnothy^  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Yale  College  in  1804 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Gomwail 
m  180S ;  was  dismissed  in  1827  ;  and  died  in  1852. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

GxDDKs,  November  4, 1851. 
Dear  Sir :  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Stone,  and  yet  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  his  character.  Ht 
was  passing  off  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  but  he  assisted 
in  licensing  me  to  preach,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach,  as  wcfl  as 
to  have  preached  for  him.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  reputation  of  heEng 
4he  ablest  ministers  of  Connecticut  at  that  day.  I  well  remember  the  high 
mate  of  him  which  was  often  expressed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  tbi 

""  Latbrop  Rookwill  wsf  gndnated  at  Daiimonth  Colleoe  in  1789; 
ohuroh  in  "Lym^  Oodb.|  June  15, 1794;  and  died  in  18S8. 
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respect  and  reverence  which  were  manifested  towards  him  by  the  community  at 
large. 

Every  thing  about  Mr.  Stone  seemed  in  a  high  degree  symmetrical.  He  had  a 
fine,  well-proportioned  form, — ^rather  aboye  the  common  size,  and  a  countenance 
which  easily  lighted  up  into  a  benignant  smile.  You  would  be  impressed  at  once 
with  his  great  natural  amiableness;  and  when  he  began  to  converse,  you  would 
see  that  there  was  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  benignity.  He  was 
entirely  cheerful  in  his  intercourse,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  any  approach  to 
frivolity.  His  mind  seemed  always  to  be  teeming  with  useful  thoughts,  and  plans 
of  doing  good;  and  he  was  always  eager  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
minds,  as  he  had  opportunity.  His  judgment  was  unusually  sound,  and  he  never 
betrayed  any  thing  like  a  tendency  to  extremes.  No  man  was  more  firm  than  he 
to  his  honest  convictions  of  duty,  and  none  more  careful  to  avoid  giving  needless 
offence. 

His  preaching  always  secured  great  attention.  He  was  earnest  and  impressive, 
but  not  noisy  or  boisterous.  You  felt,  as  you  were  listening  to  him,  that  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  was  delivering.  His 
manner  had  a  good  deal  of  uniformity.  His  style  was  simple  and  transparent;*— 
and,  though  he  frequently  reasoned  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force,  yet  he  never  strayed  into  the  r^ons  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  In  his 
Theology,  he  was  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  Hopkinsian;  but  he  was,  by  no 
means,  oflbnsive  to  the  old-fashioned  Calvinists.  His  preaching  was  generally 
highly  practical,  though  he  kept  constantly  in  view  what  he  regarded  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals,  while  yet  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  fanatical  excitements.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  "What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,''  &c.,  which  showed 
great  clearness,  as  well  as  strength  of  mind,  and  proved  him  a  workman  that 
need  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  small  country  parish;  but  he 
was  capable  of  adorning  any  station,  as  a  minister,  in  which  Providence  might 
have  placed  him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

PAIIIEL  WALPO. 


-»♦- 


EBENEZER  BALDWIN* 

1766—1776. 

FROM  THE  HON.  SIMEON  BALDWIN, 

JUDGE  Of  THB  SUPBXVB    OOURT  OF  CONIIXCTIOUT. 

New  Havem,  October  8,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  my  brother,  the  late  Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  your  contemplated  work. 

Ebenezer  Baldwin  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  3d  of  July,  1745.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Baldwin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Norwich  family.  He  doubtless  came 
from  England,  with  the  Puritan  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
same  i^ame,  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Surry,  and  Kent,  who  accompanied 

*  Chsneellor  Kent's  Phi  Beta  Eapp*  Addren. 
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their  pastors,  tae  Bev.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Prndden,  and  Whitfield,  and 

settled  the  Oolony  of  New  Haven. 

The  parents  of  young  Ebenezer,  who  were  both  ptons,  belonged  to  the 
denomination  designated  at  that  day  as  ''  New' Lights"  They  were  not, 
however,  ultra  in  their  opinions,  but  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  ortho- 
dox Calvinistic  faith.  They  anxiously  prayed  that  this,  their  eldest  son, 
might  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  early  showed  a  disposition 
to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  earnestly  begged  for  an  education  suited  to  that 
object.  With  this  view,  he  was  Bent  to  pursue  bi^  studies  preparatory  to 
admission  into  Yale  College,  under  the  direction  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
Bev.  Nehemiah  Barker  *  of  Southold,  Long  Island.  In  the  year  1759,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  a  Freshman  in  Yale  College ;  and, 
having  formed  a  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  he  pursued 
with  ardour  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  as  the  original  channels  of  revealed  truth.  But  he  did  not  neglect 
those  other  studies  which  the  taste  of  the  times  rendered  necessary  for  a 
liberal  education.  He  made  such  proficiency  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Natural  Philosophy, — for  which  President  Clap  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished, that  be  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  President,  and  und^r 
his  guidance  became  expert  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses  and  of  the  revola- 
tions  of  comets,  several  of  which  calculations,  with  the  diagrams,  are  now 
in  my  possession.  The  admirable  Essay  of  President  Clap  on  terrestrial 
comets  was  saved  by  means  of  a  manuscript  copy  taken  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  published  since  his  death.  The  original,  with  other  valuable  nLaoQ- 
scripts  of  the  President,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops  under  General 
Tryon,  when  they  took  possession  of  New  Haven  in  1779. 

Mr.  Baldwin  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1763,  on  whidi 
occasion  he  delivered  a  Salutatory  address  in  Latin.  Immediately  after  he 
was  graduated,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College,  he 
was  associated  with  scholars  of  the  first  distinction,  as  an  instructor  in  an 
academy  of  high  standing  in  Hatfield,  Mass.  He  soon  became  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  institution,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  called  to  the  office  of 
Tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  1766.  Yale  College  had,  for  some  time  previous, 
been  regarded  with  disfavour  by  many  civilians  in  the  State ;  and  the  »ta- 
dents,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Faculty  and  their  coarse  of 
instruction,  had  petitioned  the  Corporation  for  their  removal,  and  most  of 
them  had  retired  from  the  College  and  gone  home.  The  President  and 
Tutors,  who,  with  the  Professor  of  Theology,  then  constituted  the  entire 
Faculty  of  the  College,  thereupon  resigned  their  ofBccs.  This  was  a  period 
of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the  College.  A  new  era,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  was  about  to  coninicnce.  Dr.  Daggett,  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
was  constituted  by  the  Corporation  President  pro  femjxire^  and  Kbcncicr 
Baldwin,  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  and  Job  Lanc,t  were  appointed  Tutors. 

*  Nebrmiar  Barker  was  gmduftted  at  Yale  College  in  1743;  bceame  a  x«stor  at  TniiTlMfcl 
in  1756;  and  died  March  10,  1772,  aged  fiftjr-tvro. 

t  Job  Lane  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1741,  and  was  gmdnate*!  at  Vale  Ctillc^ 
in  1704.  Ilia  fother  died,  when  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  him  withoat  a  suflBeient  fintrimsig 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  public  education.  After  serving  as  a  soldier,  dnriog  umre  than  «aa 
oampatffn  in  the  French  war,  ho  was  enablctl,  by  the  assistance  nf  bis  friends  tu  obtain  a  ««Jle* 
giatc  education.  He  studied  Theology  and  erMHincnced  preaching  with  the  wivt  fiw<iiislm 
prospects.  Ho  was,  however,  called  to  the  TuturFbip  in  Vale  Cnllege  in  \7M,  ami  bekl  it  t3t 
nic  death,  which  occurred  on  the  lAth  of  Septcuil>cr,  17^8,  in  the  twenty 'fwenth  year  of  Ih 
ace.  President  Daggett,  in  December  succeeding  his  denth.  preached  a  seniion  eomm^wm<ntit9 
"*  hiffly  in  the  College  ChApel,  which  was  pablisfaed.    In  it  ho  sa>Ty — *<  He  «-ai  one  oT  tk*  kMl 
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Speaking  of  tbcm  in  the  memoir  of  his  own  life,  Judge  Trambull  eajs, — 
'*  They  were  three  very  respectable  gentlemen  and  accomplished  scholars* 
After  vacation  the  students  again  assembled,  and  order  was  soon  re-established. 
The  management  of  the  institution  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tutors.  They  encouraged  the  study  of  the  English  grammar  and 
language,  and  excited  attention  to  composition  and  oratory."  They  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  extensive  introduction  of  belle  lettres  studies 
in  connection  with  the  more  solid  branches  of  a  good  education,  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  distinguished  Tutors  who  followed  them.  By  their  exertions  the 
standard  of  education  was  raised,  and  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett 
became  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  College  for  the  many  eminent 
men  whom  it  produced. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  united  with  his 
brother  Tutor,  Mr.  Lane,  in  making  up  a  purse  to  procure  a  library  from 
London.  The  money  was  sent  with  directions  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  going  to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination.  He  executed  his  orders 
tvith  great  faithfulness  and  economy,  and  procured  excellent  libraries  of 
rare  books  in  Theology  and  classical  literature.  Mr.  Lane  died  before  the 
nrrival  of  the  books,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  became  by  purchase  the  proprietor  of 
the  whole,  obtaining  thereby  a  library  far  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed.  He  did  not  negleat  its  use,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  among  his  associates  for  his  high  attainments  in  clas* 
sical  literature  and  Theology.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  friend.  President  Daggett,  who  was  an 
able  and  learned  Divine.  During  the  four  years  that  he  remained  in  office 
as  Tutor,  he  became  associated  with  several  gentlemen  as  his  fellow  Tutors, 
who  attained  distinction  in  after  life.  Among  them  were  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Howe  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  Professor  of  Divinity  for  many  years  in 
the  College,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  local  Association 
daring  his  connection  with  the  College  as  Tutor,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1770,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  First 
Society  in  Danbury. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  settled  in  Danbury,  the  assumed 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  by  their  acts  in  all 
cases,  and  the  measures  of  the  British  government  respecting  the  Colonies, 
produced  a  general  alarm,  and  became  the  subject  of  universal  discussion,  as 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  civil  and  religious.  Not  only 
were  the  civilians  alarmed,  but  the  clergy,  the  descendants  of  the  emigrant 
Puritans,  who  were  persecuted  at  home,  and  fled  to  this  country  to  enjoy 
in  peace  both  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  now  claimed  it  as  their 
duty  to  come  forward  boldly  in  defence  of  their  rights.  And  while  contem- 
plating and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  sublime  idea  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  'and  that  among  them  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  found  among  ourselves, 

gtoioaes  and  a  oloae  student;  had  a  Bincnlarly  dear  diaoernlnip,  and  nenetrated  deep  into  rab* 
leets :  his  views  were  extensive,  and  his  Jndcinent  remarkably  gooa  and  solid  for  his  yean. 
His  natural  temper  was  steady  and  ealm ;  his  disposition  friendly,  eonrteons,  and  benevolent; 
bad  made  great  profleieney  in  the  various  branehes  of  learning  for  his  years;  while  aU  his 
■falning  attainments  were  adorned  with  a  most  agreeable  modesty.  His  life  exemplified  religion, 
and  gave  sabstantial  evidence  of  unfeigned  piety  towards  God.  He  well  understood  the  Oospel 
■sheme,  the  doctrines  of  graee,  was  fixed  In  the  belief  of  them,  and  wtU  able  to  defand  then 
aU  ol^cetlons  " 
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that  these  8elf*eyident  tratha  were  disregarded  in  a  long  established  flysteni 
of  negro  slavery.  To  remove  this  beam  from  oar  own  eyes,  that  we  miglit 
see  more  clearly  to  remove  the  mote  from  our  brother's  eyes,  Mr.  Bdwaids 
of  New  Haven,  (afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Union 
College,)  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  by  agreement,  addressed  the  public  in  a  seriei 
of  Essays.  While  yet  a  Tutor  in  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  attended  as  a 
delegate,  and  officiated  as  Scribe  of  the  council  that  ordained  Mr.  £dwards 
in  the  ministry  at  New  Haven.  They  became  intimate  friends;  and  as 
they  harmonized  in  sentiment  on  the  great  questions  of  public  liberty,  which 
then  agitated  the  country,  so  also  were  their  opinions  in  unison  in  regard  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery.  Their  Essays  on  that  subject,  which  were 
published  alternately  in  Green's  paper  in  New  Haven,  in  the  years  1773  and 
1774,  excited  much  attention,  caused  many  emancipations,  and  ooniribated 
to  produce  a  course  of  measures,  which  eventually  abolished  slayeiy,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  all  the  Northern  States. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern  AssociatioB 
of  Fairfield  county,  one  of  the  delegates  to  represent  that  body  in  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut ;  and,  at  his  instance,  instructions  were 
given  to  him  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Bartlett,*  to  propose  and  urge  <m  the 
General  Association  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new  Bettlements 
in  the  West,  as  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  alreadj 
done.  The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  missionaries  was  £avonr||bly 
received;  and,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  General  Associ&tioa»  was 
adopted  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  their  Scribe ; 
and  a  number  of  ordained  ministers  were  appointed  for  short  periods  to 
perform  the  service,  and  were  supported  by  contributions  from  the  churdief. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new 
settlements  by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut.  It  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since  with  a  blessed  influence  upon  those  churches. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  same  General  Association  to  represent 
that  body  at  the  General  Convention  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congr^atioml 
Clergy,  to  be  holden  at  Elisabethtown  in  September,  1774.  He  attended 
and  preached  before  that  body  from  Matt,  xxiii,  8.,  **  Be  ye  not  caUed 
Rabbi  J  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.*' 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Banbury,  Mr.  Baldwin  drew  up  the  temi? 
of  subscription  for  a  library  to  be  established  in  Banbury,  to  be  free  for  sD 
denominations.  A  small  library  was  accordingly  procured,  the  ben^csal 
effects  of  which  were  immediately  felt ;  and,  as  the  result,  the  inhabitants 
were  long  since  enabled  to  exhibit  one  of  the  best  town  libraries  in  the 
State. 

No  class  of  our  citizens  were  •  more  conspicuous  for  their  patriotisB,  or 
more  powerfully  contributed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  despotic 
acts  of  the  British  Government,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  than  the  Congregational  Clergy  of 
New  England ;  and  among  them,  few,  if  any,  exhibited  greater  seal  or  mctt 
signal  ability,  than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  history  of  the  world  bsd 
taught  him  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  ever  gone  hand  in  hMoA 
together.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  religious  no  less  than  the  driL 
liberties  of  the  people  were  in  peril,  and  that,  when  the  latter  should  hi^e 
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fidlen  a  saorifice  to  despotic  power  and  oppression,  the  former  ooold  not  long 
snryive,  but  ecclesiastical  tyraoDy,  in  some  shape  or  other,  would,  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  soon  overspread  the  land. 

In  the  year  1774,  he  published,  under  his  own  signature,  a  spirited 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Colony,  to  arouse  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  in  which  their  liberties  were  then  involved. 

In  November,  1775,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  Thanksgiving  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  at  a  period  which  he  regarded  as  **the  most  calamitous  the 
British  Colonies  ever  beheld,"  he  preached  a  sermon  which  was  designed  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  in  the  important  and  dangerous  struggle  in 
which  they  were  then  engaged.  It  had  great  celebrity  at  the  time,  and  a 
copy  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year. 

Few  men  have  ever  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  Connecticut  with  higher, 
or  so  far  as  his  friends  could  judge,  better  grounded,  hopes  of  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  than  Mr.  Baldwin.  President  Daggett  of  Yale  College, 
at  the  close  of  his  ordination  sermon,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

''  From  a  long,  intimate,  and  agreeable  acquaintance  with  yon,  I  cannot  but 
strongly  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  be  not  only  an  able,  but  also  a  faithful,  minister 
of  the  New  Testament,  painfully  travailing  in  birth  for  the  souls  of  your  hearers.  It 
is  with  singular  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  can  thus  speak  to  you  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  as  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  gifls  and  qualiflcations  with  which  Heaven 
has  furnished  you  for  the  important  work  and  service  to  which  you  are  now  called.  I 
have  been  under  advantages  to  observe  your  knowledge  in  Divinity,  and  your  professed 
soundness  in  the  faith,  as  well  as  your  prudence  of  conduct  m  the  important  and 
difficult  station  in  whicli  you  have  been  at  College  for  four  years  poat,  in  a  very  near 
connection  with  me.  And  this  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  you,  fully  raises  my  hopes 
of  your  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

Though  these  high  hopes  were  fully  justified  by  the  fruits  of  his  ministry, 
daring  the  brief  period  of  its  continuance,  the  President  lived  to  see  them 
prematurely  blasted  by  the  early  death  of  his  friend  and  pupil. 

In  August,  1776,  he  accompanied  a  large  number  of  his  parishioners,  as 
their  Chaplain,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  whose 
defence  they  were  called  as  militia  men.  He  there,  while  in  the  perform* 
asce  of  his  duties,  amidst  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  in  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  contracted  the  fatal  disease  of  which  he  died, 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  parish,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1776,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one.  He  was  never  married.  He  had  previously  made  and  sent 
home  his  will,  in  which  he  made  provision  for  the  return  to  the  parish  of  the 
£200,  which,  according  to  custom  at  that  period,  he  had  received  as  a  settle- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  The  amount  thus  bequeathed  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and  appropriated  in  part  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  new  church  which  they  soon  after  erected,  and  in  which 
they  yet  continue  to  worship ;  and  in  part  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  which, 
hj  additional  subscriptions  and  prudent  investments  in  the  public  stocks,  now 
yields  them  an  income  equal  to  their  expenses. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baldwin  at  Danbury,  in  addition  to  his  paro- 
chial labours,  he  superintended  the  education  of  several  youths  in  their 
preparatory  studies  for  a  collegiate  education.  Among  them  were  his  younger 
brother,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  and  his  lamented  friend  and  class-mate,  the 
late  Chancellor  James  Kent  of  New  York,  who  retained  through  life  a  warm 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  worth  and  virtues  of  his  early  friend 
and  preceptor.     In  the  address  which  Chancellor  Kent  delivered  before  the 
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Plii  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  in  1881,  be  paid  abeautifnl  tribote 
to  bis  memory ;  and  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  be  says  of  him, 
**Mr.  Baldwin  was  studious  in  bis  babits  and  remarkably  dignified  in  bis 
manners  and  deportment.  He  was  a  very  bandsome,  well-built  man,  witb 
manly  bcaltb  and  cbeerful  spirits.  He  worked  a  good  deal  in  bis  fine 
garden,  and  made  bay  in  bis  own  meadow.  He  rode  a  good  deal,  and  inter^ 
cbanged  sermons  witb  bis  bretbren  in  tbe  neigbbouring  towns.  No  person 
could  be  more  revered  by  tbe  inbabitants  of  Danbury  and  tbe  clergy  in  thai 
quarter." 

I  am,  witb  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  bumble  servant, 

SIMEON  BALDWnr. 


-•♦- 


JOB  SWIFT,  D,  D  * 

1766—1804 

FROM  THE  HON.  SAMUEL  SWIFT. 

MiDDLXBUBT,  JftDuary  25, 1849. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  Tbe  pressure  of  constant  and  laborious  duties  bae 
bitberto  allowed  me  no  leisure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  respect  to  my 
venerated  fatber,  tbe  Hey.  Job  Switt,  D.  D.  And  now  tbe  same  cause 
will  compel  me  to  do  it  in  a  mucb  more  basty  manner  tban  I  could  desire. 
For  otber  reasons  also,  I  undertake  tbe  service  you  ask  of  me  witb  mndi 
besitation.  It  is  more  tban  forty-four  years  since  my  fiitber*s  deatb ;  and, 
for  eigbt  years  previous,  altbougb  young,  I  was  absent,  pursuing  clasaieal 
and  professional  studies,  and  not  a  constant  resident  in  tbe  family.  Beaidea, 
no  man  ever  possessed  so  large  a  sbare  of  my  affectionate  veneration ;  and 
of  course  whatever  I  now  say  of  bim,  will  be  said  under  this  abiding 
partiality. 

He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  June  17,  (0.  S.)  1743;  but,  in  bis  earij 
youth,  bis  &tber  removed  witb  bis  family  to  Kent,  Conn.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1761,  and  graduated  in  1765.  It  was  during  bia  Collie 
life,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the  works  of  President  Edwards, 
that  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  tbe  subject  of  religion  ;  which 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  tbe  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  tbe  Chrisiian 
ministry.  Having  pursued  his  theological  studies,  for  some  time,  onder 
Dr.  Bellamy,  towards  whom  be  ever  afterwards  cherished  the  bigbeat  vene* 
ration,  be  was  licensed  to  preach ;  and  tbe  year  immediately  suooeediag, 
(1767,)  be  became  pastor  of  tbe  Congregational  Church  in  Ri^^imond,  Mass. 
For  a  time,  he  had  every  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  here ;  bst 
tbe  plainness  of  his  statements  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals  at  length 
generated  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  after  a  residence  among  them  of  aevea 
years,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation.  Having  praacbed 
about  a  year  in  different  places,  he  was  next  settled  in  Amenia,  Datcbav 
county,  N.  T. ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  he  removed  thence  to 
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(er,  Yennont,  where  he  preached  between  two  and  three  years.  On  the  diet 
of  Hay,  1786,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Bennington. 
Here  he  was  situated  near  the  South  line  of  the  State,  and  on  the  only  road 
leading  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  all  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  west  of  the  Green  mountains.  At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  thb 
region,  the  few  scattered  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from  the  central  parts  of 
Vermont  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  returning  to  their  deserted 
homes ;  and  emigrants  from  other  States  were  rapidly  flocking  in  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  and  unoccupied  lands.  The  population,  for  several 
years,  increased  rapidly ;  but  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unorganized  state. 
There  were  no  literary  institutions,  and  few  churches,  in  the  whole  region. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  clergyman  was  settled  North  of  Bennington,  at 
the  time  of  my  father's  removal  to  that  place. 

Situated,  as  he  was,  in  reference  to  the  Western  part  of  Vermont, — with 
such  a  wide  and  uncultivated  field  before  him,  and  with  a  benevolence  which 
gave  him  no  rest,  whilo  he  could  do  any  thing  to  promote  the  institutions 
of  learning  or  religion,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  ordinary  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  him  ;  and,  under  this  conviction,  he  tasked  himself  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power. 

At  an  early  period  of  hb  settlement  in  Bennington,  and  before  my  recol- 
lection, he  went  on  a  missionary  tour,  on  horseback,  as  far  North  as  the 
country  lying  on  Onion  river, — then  principally  a  wilderness, — confirming 
the  few  feeble  churches  and  organizing  new  ones.  While  travelling  in  a 
part  of  the  wilderness  where  no  roads  had  been  opened,  he  lost  his  way, 
and  was  compelled  to  encamp  through  a  cold  night  on  the  ground.  The 
severity  of  this  exposure  induced  a  long  and  dangerous  fever,  from  which 
he  scarcely  recovered.  He  made  many  similar  tours  during  his  residence 
in  Bennington,  and  many  of  the  churches  in  Western  Vermont  were  organ- 
ized by  him.  The  confidence  which  the  churches  and  ministers  reposed  in 
him  was  universal,  and  seemed  not  to  be  misplaced.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  his  local  position,  his  age  and  early  acquaintance,  it  seemed  to  be  his 
lot  to  have  **  the  care  of  all  the  churches*'  in  the  region.  Ministers  were 
settled  under  his  patronage,  and  were  organized  into  Associations  through 
his  instrumentality.  His  labours  in  the  organization  of  one  or  more  Gon- 
soeiations,  and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  State,  are  among  my 
earliest  recollections.  And  it  is  within  my  remembrance  that  he  was  absent 
from  his  family  much  of  his  time  attending  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  diflferent 
kinds,  and  especially  councils  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  for  settling 
difficulties  in  churches. 

Having  exercised  his  ministry  in  Bennington  more  than  fifteen  years, 
ciroumstances  adverse  to  his  comfort  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  separation 
from  his  charge.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June  1801 ;  immediately 
afier  which,  he  removed  to  Addison  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  pur^iased 
a  farm.  His  removal  to  that  place  had  no  reference  to  a  further  settlement 
in  the  ministry.  The  society  there  was  small,  without  an  organized  ohmoh, 
and  unable,  at  that  time,  to  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  He 
eatablished  a  church  there,  and  officiated  as  its  pastor,  except  when  called 
to  other  fields  of  labour,  with  little  or  no  compensation,  deriving  the  support 
of  his  family  from  his  farm.  It  was  while  on  a  missionary  tour  in  some 
of  the  newer  and  more  destitute  towns  near  the  North  line  of  the  State,  that, 
through  a  most  distressing  illness,  he  was  called  to  his  rest.      He  died  at 
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Enosburgh,  October  20,  1804,  after  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  jc^ir.  Ac 
unbeliever  who  was  present,  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  triu- 
quillity  in  which  he  died.  It  seems  to  have  been  no  painful  considcratioa 
to  him  that  he  was  dying  away  from  home ;  for  some  of  his  last  words 
were, — **I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  very  dLs«tre8sing  to  have  my 
£ftmily  around  me  in  the  hour  of  death.*'  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster*  from  Is^ah  LVil.  1.; 
another  by  the  Kev.  Jcdediah  Bushnell  from  Hebrews  xi.  4. ;  and  a  third 
by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  from  2  Timothy  iv.  6.  The  substance  of  the 
latter  discourse  was  published. 

My  father  was  a  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  relif^on.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  an  academy  was  established  in 
Bennington,  which,  for  several  years,  was  a  prosperous  and  efficient  institu- 
tion. He  also  personally  instructed  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  his 
own  house ;  some  of  whom  he  fitted  for  College,  while  others  were  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  professional  and  other  employments,  without  a  collegiat« 
education.  Much  of  the  time  within  my  own  recollection,  there  were  in  the 
family  young  men  under  his  tuition ;  some  of  whom  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
their  board,  except  by  their  labour,  and  that  at  a  moderate  charge.  Among 
the  earliest  whom  I  recollect  in  the  family,  were  Rev.  Ebeneaer  Porter, 
D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and 
Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  successively  President  of  WilBams 
and  Amherst  Colleges.  His  interest  in  the  promotion  of  learning  is  further 
evinced  by  his  being  connected  as  a  Trustee  successively  with  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  and  Middlebury,  Colleges. 

Few  men  have  been  more  distinguished  than  he  by  a  truly  Christian 
hospitality,  or  have  had  a  wider  field  for  its  exhibition.     His  dwelling  was 
on  the  only  road  of  travel  into  the  new  settlements  of  Western  YermoDt, 
which  was  then  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts ;  his  acquaintance  in  those  States  was  extensive,  and  bis 
relation  to  the  churches  in  Vermont  was  widely  known.     Thus  situated, — 
all  missionaries  and  other  clergymen,  and  many  religious  and  literary  men, 
acquainted  with  him,  personally,  or  by  reputation,  coming  into  the  State  for 
a  temporary  or  permanent  residence,  made  it  in  their  way  to  spend  one  or 
more  nights  at  his  house  ;t  and  many  members  of  the  new  churches  which 
he  had  organized  or  visited,  resorted  to  him  for  consultation  and  advice. 
So  that  it  was  a  frequent  remark  among  the  neighbours, — somewhat  hyper^ 
bolical  probably, — that  my  father  had  more  travelling  custom  than  the 
pubUo   house.     And  yet   all  were   most   cordially   welcomed,  hospitably 
entertained,  and  invited  to  repeat  their  visits. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he   lost  most  of  his  property  by  the 
depreciation  of  *'  Continental  money  :*'  his  salary  at  Bennington  was  smili, 

*  BsirjAMiN  WooSTER  was  born  in  Waterbary,  Conn.,  October  29,  1762;  waa  a  0ol&rii 
the  war  of  the  Revolution;  afterwardi  entered  xale  College  and  pmdnated  In  ITM;  itaiM 
Theology  ohiefljr  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven:  spent  soma  timcy  after  b«m 
lieensed,  in  missionary  laboar:  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chursh  in  Cornwall,  YenBoat,  fm  I7fT; 
redgned  his  charge  in  1802,and  spent  the  next  three  yean  chiefly  in  execntiagappohiiiasati  ifcf 
the  Berkshire  Missionaiy  Society ;  was  installed  in  Fairfield,  Vt.,  July  24,  18S6»  and  laksmd 
with  great  assidaity,  not  only  in  his  own  parish  but  in  many  destitate  places  in  the  sanwwte 
oonntry,  nntil  1833,  when  his  labonn  were  interrupted  by  bodiW  inflrmitiea.     He  msmawi 
the  town  of  Fairfleld  one  Tear  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  aad  miea  ia  the  Septs- 
nial  Convention  convened  by  the  Board  of  Censors.    He  died  at  St.  Albaai    7i.,  In  Feerasiy* 
^843. 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Trarels,  toI.  II.,  mentions  spending  a  night  thers. 
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ftt  best  poorly  paid,  and  much  of  it  unpaid.  Bnt  he  was  able  to  purchase 
a  small  farm.  By  means  of  this,  and  the  perseyering  industry  of  his 
numerous  children,  male  and  female,  and  a  rigid  system  of  economy  in  his 
fitmily,  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  his  large  hospitality.  And  I 
recollect  that  it  was  a  calculation  of  my  older  brother  that  the  proceeds  of 
his  whole  salary  no  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  his  company,  while  the 
family  were  wholly  supported  and  educated  by  their  own  labour. 

My  father's  separation  from  the  church  in  Bennington  in  the  year  1801  is 
within  my  remembrance  ;  and  it  may  not  be  indelicate,  at  a  period  so  remote 
from  the  event,  to  refer  to  it.  In  no  place  within  my  knowledge  did  party 
spirit  rage  with  so  much  fury  ;  and  in  no  place  was  the  influence  of  French 
politics  and  infidelity  more  deeply  and  sadly  realized  than  in  that  town. 
He  took  no  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  But  he  felt  bound,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  resist  the  flood  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  foundations  of  all  civil,  social,  and 
religious  institutions.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  but  once  introduced  the 
subject  directly  in  a  public  discourse ;  but  that  was  enough  to  stir  up 
jealousies  then  so  easily  excited.  He  was  charged  with  various  political 
heresies ;  and  the  usual  epithets  of  aristocrat  and  monarchist  were  applied 
to  him ;  and,  among  other  delinquencies,  it  was  complained  that  he  did 
not  pray  for  Mr.  Jeffierson  when  he  was  Vice  President.  His  friends  were 
no  less  ardent  in  his  defence.  This  controversy  rendered  his  condition 
unpleasant,  destroyed  his  prospect  of  usefulness,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
his  disnussal.  Some,  I  believe,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  more  popular 
preacher.  But,  at  the  time,  none  made  objection  to  his  talents,  or  his 
moral  or  religious  .character.  And  afterwards,  none  belonging  to  the  society 
were  found  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  opponents ;  and  many 
who  had  been  regarded  as  most  disaffiected,  designated  themselves,  by  way 
of  distinction,  as  ''  the  friends  of  Dr.  Swift." 

During  most  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  my  father  was  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  for  a  while  officiating  as  Chaplain  of  the  army,  but  most  of  the  time, 
preaching,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  T.,  where  his 
family  resided.  After  his  removal  to  Vermont,  his  labours  were  more  in 
active  service  than  in  his  study.  And,  in  both  places,  his  facilities  for 
collecting  a  library,  or  of  pursuing  a  regular  system  of  study,  were  very 
limited.  During  the  period  to  which  my  recollection  extends,  his  principal 
time  for  study  was  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  early  breakfast. 
He,  however,  devoted,  as  he  had  opportunity,  other  parts  of  the  day  to  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons.  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  was  his  chief 
study,  his  library  consisted  of  a  few  standard  authors,  and  a  few  more 
recent  publications  on  Theology,  which  he  procured,  as  he  had  opportunity. 
And  yet  no  one  who  knew  him,  I  believe,  doubted  that  he  had  uncommonly 
clear  and  discriminating  views  of  the  Christian  system. 

He  commenced  preaching  by  writing  his  sermons.  But  he  gave  up  that 
practice  early,  because  the  people  to  whom  he  preached,  had  a  prejudice 
against  written  discourses.  His  skeletons  were  more  or  less  fuU,  as  cir*> 
cumstances  dictated  ;  but  the  fullest  were  only  memoranda  for  his  own  use, 
of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  examination  of  his  suVject. 
Some  of  these  were  published,  in  a  small  volume,  after  his  death,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  the  sermons  which  he  preached. 
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He  had  none  of  the  graces  of  a  studied  oratory — ^far  from  it ;  and  he 
was  not  a  fluent  speaker.  A  considerable  proportion  of  his  sermons  oob« 
sisted  of  the  exhibition  and  illustration  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  Christian  duty.  My  relation  to 
him,  in  connection  with  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  decease, 
renders  me  an  incompetent  judge  of  his  sermons  ;  and  yet  if  my  impreasiaa 
concerning  them  be  correct,  they  were  characterized  by  much  Tigoroiis 
thought,  accurate  discrimination,  and  close  application  to  the  conscieiioe 
and  the  heart.  In  his  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  you  were  not 
permitted  to  lose  sight  of  its  duties  ;  but  their  mutual  relations  were 
stantly  kept  in  yiew. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  accompanied  my  parents,  in  the 
ter,  on  a  visit  to  Connecticut.  One  Sabbath  we  spent  at  the  house  of  an 
aged  relative,  who  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  wor- 
slup;  and  the  roads  being  much  blocked  up  with  snow,  the  neighbours 
assembled  at  the  house  where  we  were  visiting,  and  my  father  preached  to 
them.  One  of  his  sermons  was  on  the  evidences  of  Divine  RevelaUoii. 
His  relative,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  considerable  distinction,  bat  not 
a  professor  of  religion,  remarked  in  my  presence,  after  the  service  was  over, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  discuss  that  subject ;  for  he  had  no  doubts  in 
relation  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  added,  with  great  em]phasis, 
"  I  never  before  heard  such  a  sermon.**  A  similar  remark  was  made  by 
other  persons  present. 

It  might  be  owing  in  part  to  his  unsettled  condition  and  his  laborioos 
service  abroad,  during  most  of  his  life,  that  he  never  consented  to  the  pub* 
lioation  of  any  of  his  sermons,  and  left  no  manuscripts  of  any  importance, 
except  mere  skeletons  of  discourses.  But  his  constitutionid  distmst  of 
himself  had,  as  I  imagine,  no  little  influence  in  the  case. 

My  father's  constitutional  feelings  and  passions  were  strong,  bat  to  a 
surprising  extent  under  the  control  of  religious  principle.  To  strangers  his 
countenance  had  the  appearance  of  sternness,  and  in  his  reproof  of  wantoa 
wickedness  there  was  great  severity.  He  was  characterised  alao  by  an 
unwavering  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose  in  all  matters  of  duty.  But 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  all  classes,  as  well  as  his  personal  religii 
conversation,  was  distinguished  by  much  kindness,  affability,  and  mi 
He  was  inclined  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  the  motivee  and  oob* 
iuct  of  others  ;  and  was  conciliatory  and  forbearing  towards  those  by  whon 
he  was  ill-treated.  He  was  too  strong  a  Puritan  in  his  feelings  to  care 
much  for  mere  formis  ;  but  he  had  no  austere  or  superstitious  disregard  of 
the  conventional  usages  of  society. 

In  the  government  of  his  family,  his  expressed  disapprobation  was  the 
severest,  and  almost  the  only,  penalty  to  which  he  resorted ;  while  his  oni- 
form  tenderness,  affection,  and  approbation  of  right  conduct,  towards  his 
numerous  children,  inspired  them  with  a  corresponding  filial  regard ;  and  to 
know  his  wishes  was  always  sufficient  to  ensure  their  willing  obedienee. 
His  principal  religious  instruction  in  the  family  was  after  the  pablie  exv* 
oises  of  the  Sabbath.  All  the  members  of  his  large  hoosehold  were 
bled,  and  he  usually  made  some  inquiries  of  the  older  children  to 
how  much  they  remembered  of  the  public  discourseSv  and  sosaetiBce 
enlarged  on  the  same  topics.  He  then  read  a  portion  of  Sorq>tare  and  gars 
a  familiar  exposition,  accompanied  sometimes    with    an  affeotionale  sad 
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earnest  appeal,  and  the  exercises  were  closed  with  prayer.  These  were 
often  seasons  of  great  interest.  Mj  own  first  recollected  experience  of 
religions  affection  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  was  a  child.  The 
snhjeot  of  remark  was  "  the  love  of  Christ." 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours, 

SAMITEL  SWIFT. 

Dr.  Swift  had  a  hrother,  Seth^  who  was  a  highly  respectahle  minister  of 
the  Gk)spel.  Ho  was  horn  in  Kent,  Conn.,  October  80,  1749 ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  College  in  1774 ;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  was 
orduned  pastor  of  the  church  in  Williamstown,  May  27, 1776,  and  retained 
the  same  charge  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  13, 1807.  He  was 
married  to  Lucy  Elliott  of  Kent  in  1782,  and  they  had  seven  children,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Ephraim  G.  Swift,  formerly  colleague  pastor  with  Dr. 
West  of  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  another  is  the  Bev.  Elisha 
P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary.  Mr. 
Swift's  only  publication  was  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Preston.*  He  is  represented  as  having  been  '*  warm  and  open  in  his 
temper,  evangelical  in  his  religious  views,  serious  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  sealous  in  the  labours  of  the  ministry,  decided 
in  his  opinions,  and  prudent  and  energetic  in  his  measures.**  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  honoured  and  revered  by  the  whole  com* 
munity. 


-•♦- 


PEREZ  FOBES,  L.L.  D.f 

1766—1812. 

Pebxz  Fobes  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Fobes,  who  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Freelove  (Edson)  Fobes,  and  was  bom  in 
Bridgewater,  September  21, 1742.  His  parents  were  excellent  persons,  and 
watched  the  development  of  his  faculties  with  great  care  and  interest.  In 
his  childhood,  he  evinced  a  more  than  commonly  serious  turn  of  mind ;  and, 
while  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth,  he  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker.  He  showed  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  fondness  for  books ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies,  that  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  due  time,  having 
gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  (not  without  some  embarrassment 
on  aooount  of  feeble  health,)  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  main- 
tained an  honourable  standing,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
ir.  1762.  Chief  Justice  Dana,  Governor  Oerry,  and  Dr.  Belknap,  were 
among  his  classmates. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Fobes  seems  to  have  resumed  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  either  in  connection  with  that  employment,  or  after*he  had 

*  JoHH  B.  Pbestov  wm  letiled  m  the  pMtor  of  the  chnroh  in  Bapert,  Vt.»  F«b.  S,  1798; 
roof^Tod  ihe  Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Middlebuiy  Collef^e  In  1808 ;  toA  dMf 
FeVraary  21, 1818.  • 

t  Allen*!  Biog.  Diet.— Emery's  Tauntoo  mhiUirs,  11. 
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given  it  up,  proseoated  the  Study  of  Theology.  In  due  time,  he  reoeiTcd 
license  to  preach ;  and  on  the  19th  of  November,  1766,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  and  society  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  then 
recently  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  liev.  John  Wales.*  Tk 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Tobeyt  of  Berkley. 

Mr.  Fobes  was  zealous  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  not  only 
spoke  but  acted  in  favour  of  it,  during  the  war  by  which  it  was  procured. 
In  1777,  he  volunteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  in  the  army,  notwithstanding  a 
very  feeble  and  uncertain  state  of  health  might  reasonably  have  excosed 
him  from  such  an  engagement.  In  1786,  Dr.  Manning,  President  of  Brown 
University,  being  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Fobes  was  ehosea 
Vice  President,  and,  shortly  after.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the 
same  institution.  He  accepted  both  places,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
each  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  He  did  not,  however,  remove  from 
Raynham,  or  resign  bis  pastoral  charge,  but  went  to  Providence  to  deliver 
his  Lectures  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  during  certain  parts  of  the  year.  In 
1792,  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In 
1795,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  Fellows,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  tffl 
his  death.  In  1796,  he  was  called  to  the  supervision  of  Bristol  academy, 
and  so  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  rendered  important  aid  to  tbst 
institution,  by  his  presence  and  addresses,  on  occasion  of  its  Quarterly 
Examinations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Fobes  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  1812,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  married  to  Prudence,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wales  of  Raynham.  They  had  two  sons,  who  died  young ;  and  two  dangh- 
ters,  both  of  whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

Dr.  Fobes  published  a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  John  Dixon  at  Tanntoiu 
1784 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Leonard,!  1789  ,*  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Manning,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  to  young  men,  1791 ; 
History  of  Raynham,  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,)  1794 ;  Election  Sermon,  1795 ; 
a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  George  Barstow,^  1803 ;  a  Scripture  Gate- 
dhism,  1804 ;  an  Abridgement  of  the  Scripture  Catechism,  1809. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

Nbw  Havbv,  Maj  7, 1850. 
Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  concerning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fohes.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request;  and  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  yoa  gene- 
ral impressions,  rather  than  minute  details.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was 
during  his  residence  at  Raynham,  an4  it  was  chiefly  that  of  a  pupil  with  a 
teacher,  as  he  fitted  me  for  College.  His  character  could  not  be  said  to  be  vsy 
strongly  marked,  and  yet  he  was  greatly  respected  for  both  his  talents  and  lik 
virtues. 

*  JoHV  Walss  wu  a  natiTe  of  BnSntree;  wu  sradiiated  at  Huravd  CoUec*  in  1738;  «if 
ordained  at  Rajnham  October  20, 1731 ;  and  died  Felvnary  23, 1765,  aged  rix^-glz. 

t  Samubl  Tobbt  ma  born  in  Sandwioh  in  1715;  wasmdoated  at  ^rraid  College  ii  1733; 
was  ord^ned  at  Berkley  Norember  23,  1737;  and  died  Febraaiy  18,  1781. 

X  Elijah  Lbohabd  ma  bom  at  Raynbam  in  1760;  wae  gimdnated  at  Yale  (Vdltge  ia  ITS); 
waf  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond  ehoreh  in  Manhfleld,  Bfaas.,  Jaaaarr  11,  1789:  and  died  ii 
1834. 

§  Georgs  Babstow  was  bom  In  Doxboiy,  Mass.,  in  1770;  was  graduated  at  Bivei 
rnivendl7  in  1801 ;  was  ord^ned  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Hanson,  Mass.,  Janoair  t^  19*3; 
and  died  f  ebmaiy  11, 1831,  aged  flffy-one  yean. 
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Dr.  FobeS}  at  the  time  I  knew  most  of  him.  was  not  past  the  meridian  of 
life, — ^if  indeed  he  had  reached  it.  I  remember  him  as  a  tall,  slender  man,  whose 
appearance  indicated,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  he  did  not  ei^joy  very 
vigorous  health.  In  his  disposition  he  was  uncommonly  amiable  and  gentle,  and 
nerer,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  felt  the  impulses  of  violent  passion.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  a  remarkably  polished  gentleman,  and  yet  he  was  sufficiently 
urbane  and  courteous  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  most  respectable  society. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  much  more  than  a  common  reputation.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  written,  and  were  characterized  by  vigorous  thought,  natural 
arrangement,  and  perspicuous  style.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and 
impressive,  accompanied  by  considerable  action,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  ple^ 
sant  though  not  very  loud.  At  the  time  I  knew  him,  I  always  understood  that 
he  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  orthodoxy  of  New  England;  but  my  impression 
is  that  his  views  were  afterwards  somewhat  modified.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  as  was  evinced  by  his  being  ultimately  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in 
Brown  University.  He  was  also  an  uncommonly  successful  teacher,  possessing 
the  two  essential  qualifications,  of  great  familiarity  with  the  various  branches  of 
study,  and  a  rare  talent  at  communicating  knowledge.  My  recollections  of  him 
are  exceedingly  pleasant,  as  one  of  the  guides  of  my  earlier  years,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  an  important  part  of  my  intellectual  training;  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
Bore,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  testify  my  sense  of  obligation  to  him,  and  my 
high  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 


■#♦■ 


HEZEKIAH  RIPLEY,  D.  D. 

1766—1831. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMlS  F.  DAVIES. 

^Bw  Havbr,  December  22, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hbzekiah  Biplet  deserves  a  place  in  any  work  designed  to 
oommemorate  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  furnish  you  with  such  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  as 
my  aoquaintanoe  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  liim,  will  supply.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  May,  1829,  when  I  began  to  preach  in  the 
church  at  Qreens  Farms.  At  my  installation  in  that  place,  in  October 
of  that  year,  though  he  was  then  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  gave  me  the 
Charge;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  until  his  death, 
I  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  was  with  him  as  a  son  with  a 
father.  I  gave,  after  his  decease,  my  views  of  his  character,  and  have 
always  held  his  memory  in  a£fectionate  veneration. 

He  was  bom  in  Windham,  in  this  State,  February  8,  (0.  S.)  1748.  He 
was  the  son  of  David  Bipley,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  That  ancestor  was 
Governor  Bradford:  his  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Bipley,  the  grand- 
ikther  of  Dr.  Bipley  ;  and  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  as  well  as  in  sincere 
piety,  the  Doctor  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  noble  Pilgrim  stock 
from  which  he  sprang. 
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He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1763,  and  early  formed  the  reBolo- 
tion  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  GospeL 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  documents  remain  which  show  what  were  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  what  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  at  this  period;  but,  as 
he  never,  in  any  of  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  him,  spoke  of  entei^ 
taining,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  different  sentiments  from  those  which 
ho  had  cherished  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  he  then  embraced  that  system  of  religious  faith  which  has  generallj 
been  held  by  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  which,  during  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  held  with  unyielding  tenacity  and  jojfal 
confidence.     In  conformity  then  with  his  known  opinions  upon  these  sub- 
jects, we  may  presume  that,  in  early  life  he  chq^ished  the  hope  that,  throng 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life.     He 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  united,  1  believe,  with 
the  church  in  Pomfret,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  brother,*  where  aljo, 
for  a  periodi  he  devoted  himself  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.     He  went  to 
Greens  Farms,  as  a  candidate,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1766, — the  cbnitsh  in 
that  place  having  been  shortly  before  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham.1     Mr.  Ripley  was  ordained  February  11,  1767,  and 
continued  in  the  peaceful  discharge  of  parochial  duty,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.     Faithful  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  for  which  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished,  he  did  not  he^tatt 
respecting  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.     He  discharged  for  a  time  the 
duties  of  a  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  participated  largely  in 
the  sufferings  of  that  eventful  period  ; — his  house,  his  furniture,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  library,  having  been  burned  by  the  enemy.     1  have  been  informed 
by  those  whose  recollections  embraced  that  period,  that,  during  their  public 
worship,  alarming  tidings  were  not  unfrequently  received.      In  such  cases, 
and  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Ripley,  who  was  unwilling  to  forego  those  serviees, 
persons  were  stationed  at  such  points  that  they  might  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.      While  his  countrymen  were  engaged  in  war, 
his  feelings  were  alive  to  their  success ;  although,  amid  the  contest,  he  pur- 
sued those  labours  which  were  appropriate  to  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     The  independence  of  the  country  established, — ^he  was  relieTed 
from  the  almost  constant  alarm  and  anxiety  incident  to  a  residence  upoo 
the  sea-board,  and  gladly  hailed  the  return  of  peace,  when  every  man  could 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  having  none  to  disturb  or  make  hni 
afraid.     He  was  now  enabled  to  assist  in  the  support  of  those  institutioBi, 
with  whose  prosperity  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  so  intimately  connected. 
Yale  College  ever  found  in  him  a  warm  and  constant  friend.      In  1790,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  that  institution ;  in  which  cAet 
he  continued  for  the  term  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  and  resigned  it  oa 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  the  same  year  in  which  died  its 
venerable  President,  Dr.  D wight ;  and,  in  this  connection  it  may  not  he 
improper  to  state  that  the  friendship  which  existed  between  those  men  was 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  each.      Settled  for  many  years  in  adjamat 
parishes,  their  intercourse  was  frequent,  and  of  the  most  endearing  oka^ 

•  Daytd  Riplst  was  a  native,  of  Windham;  was  graduated  at  Tale  CdUem  la  17<49;  wm 
ordained  paator  of  the  chnroh  in  Pomfret  (Abington  pariah)  Febraary  31,  17&3;  and  died  ia 
1785. 

t  Dakibl  Buckingham  waa  gradoated  at  Tale  College  in  17&5;  wai  oidaiaad  pnatar  «f  tl« 
ahvrah  at  Qreena  Faiina»  Manh  19, 1743;  and  died  in  Maj,  1766. 
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•oter ;  and,  dnring  the  whoU  of  that  period  in  which  Dr.  Dwight  was  con- 
nected with  Tale  College,  as  its  President,  Dr.  Ripley  was  a  member  of 
its  Corporation ;  and,  in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  latter  the  history  of 
theiT  fHendship,  I  was  reminded  of  that  beantiful  expression  of  sacred  writ, — 
**  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David." 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1802. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Ripley  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, — more  than  fifty-four 
years  having  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  ordination.  During  his  ministry. 
the  years  1815  and  1816  were  most  distinguished  for  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  Divine  things.  In  these  years,  thirty-eight  persons  united  with 
the  church. 

Dr.  Ripley  was  married  on  the  9th  of  January,  1765,  to  Dolly  Brintnall, 
whose  parents  resided  at  New  Haven.  Their  union  continued  for  more  than 
sixty-six  years,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Madam  Ripley  in  August, 
1831.  Their  separation  was  but  brief,  as  he  followed  her  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  They  had  four  children, — one  of  whom — William  Brint" 
nallf  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1786,  became  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Goshen  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  died  in  1822.  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  Tale  CoUege  in  1817. 

To  the  character  of  Dr.  Ripley's  mind  I  have  already  alluded :  he  had  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  first  of 
earthly  blessings.  His  mind  presented  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness, — 
strength  of  memory  and  depth  of  judgment,  with  a  readiness  to  compare 
and  to  combine.  He  was  characterized  by  a  truly  unambitious  spirit, 
which  led  him  to  be  content  in  the  station  in  which  Qod  had  placed  him, 
and  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  in  such  a  manner  as  should  most 
conduoe  to  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  the  extension  of  his  own 
fiune.  He  never  endeavoured  to  make  his  parish  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing iHgher. 

In  natural  character  he  was  amiable,  open,  and  sincere.  The  aged  and  the 
young  alike  delighted  in  his  company.  He  entered  without  effort  into  the 
society  and  feelings  of  younger  men,  and  brought  with  him  cheerfulness, 
wisdom,  and  piety.  All  felt  that  he  was  their  friend  and  father, — the  friend 
of  man  and  the  friend  of  Qod. 

As  a  prof^sing  Christian,  he  loved  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
tmth.  The  attributes  of  God  were  to  him  great  and  present  realities.  He 
revered  the  greatness,  adored  the  justice,  and  trusted  in  the  mercy,  of  God ; 
and,  while  he  often  adopted  the  language  of  holy  men  of  old,  it  was  evident 
that  he  resembled  them  in  character.  In  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  he  manifested  the  meekness  and  patience  of  one  who  trusted 
in  God. 

In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  distinguished  for  purity  of  motive,  so 
far  as  motive  can  be  indicated  by  the  conduct.  He  was  benevolent ;  he  was 
forgiving ;  and  if  he  left  an  enemy,  of  that  enemy,  I  am  sure.  Dr.  Ripley 
was  the  friend.  That  kindness,  however,  which  he  exhibited  to  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him,  did  not  result  from  an  inability  to  judge  of  character. 
It  resulted  from  no  obtuseness  of  intell«ct— he  was  a  remarkably  good  judge 
of  character.  His  kind  treatment  of  any  who  might  ever  have  been  unkind 
to  him,  was  the  result  of  Christian  prudence  and  Christian  principle. 
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Ab  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  emineutlj  conscientioos.     He  aetil     i 
iu  conformitj  with  the  lights  he  possessed.     In  the  measures  which,  during      i 
his  ministry,  he  pursued,  to  draw  a  more  distinctive  line  between  the  draid      j 
and  the  world,  bj  requiring  those  who  made  a  profession  of  religion  to  enter     | 
into  full  communion,  he  showed  a  readiness  to  co-operate  in  whatever  k« 
considered  as  conduciye  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion.     He  was  beloved  by  his 
brethren ;  for  they  confided  in  him,  and  his  residence  was  tlie  abode  of 
cheerfulness,  of  hospitality,  and  of  piety. 

A  few  days  before  the  decease  of  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  encompaawd 
with  many  infirmities,  he  told  me  that,  on  rcTiewing  his  past  life,  he  saw  tkst 
he  had  done  many  things  which  he  ought  not  to  ha?e  done,  and  had  Ut 
undone  many  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  that  his  sins  of  tk 
latter  class  appeared  to  him  to  exceed  those  of  the  former ;  but  thai  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  as  he  understood,  it ;  that  never  from  fear,  fsTour,  at 
affection,  had  he  kept  back  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  he  bad 
never  knowingly  deceived  a  single  soul ;  that  his  trust  was  in  the  righteosi- 
ness  of  Christ,  and  in  that  alone,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

I  will  add  one  of  Dr.  Kipley's  revolutionary  reminiscences,  and  oondode 
my  communication.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  when  Washington,  after 
being  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  was  oo  kk 
way  to  Boston,  he  passed  through  Greens  Farms.  The  Doctor  moonted  hn 
horse  and  joined  the  cavalcade.  They  stopped  at  Bulkly's  Inn  in  Fairfield, 
and  I  think  dined  there.  After  passing  from  the  house,  and  while  standiig 
in  front  of  it,  wuting  for  their  horses, — Washington  continuing  his  ooDversi- 
tion  on  public  a^airs,  passed  his  finger  through  a  button  hole  of  the  Doctor*! 
coat,  and  said  that  if  the  Americans  could  prolong  the  contest  for  one  year, 
they  would  ultimately  succeed ;  because  in  that  time,  arms  and  ammimitifla 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  would  be  invincible. 

Dr.  Bipley  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, — of  a  tall,  atUetief 
dignified  frame.  His  fine  countenance  beamed  with  intelligenee  and  kiad- 
ness,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  look  which  gave  assniaaoe  «f 
unyielding  firmness.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  who  voaid 
be  a  finer  subject  for  a  painter,  than  those  two  patriots  communing  togeyier 
under  such  interesting  circumstances.  The  Doctor  aooompanied  Geaenl 
Washmgton  to  Stratford  Ferry. 

I  am  ever  faithfully  yours, 

THOKAS  F.  DATISS. 
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CYPRIAN  STRONG,  D.  D. 

1766— laii. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HARVEY  TALCOTT. 

PosTLAHD,  Conn.,  September  26,  1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  jour  request,  I  now  send  you  the  few  notioes  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  my  venerable  predecessor  in  the  minis- 
try, the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong.  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  hb  acquaintance, 
as  several  years  intervened  between  his  death  and  my  settlement  as  the 
pastor  of  this  church ;  but  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  here,  and  there  are 
those  now  living,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministry,  and  who  hold  in 
oberished  remembrance  his  many  virtues. 

Of  his  early  life  I  believe  there  remains  no  extended  record.  He  was 
bom  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  May  26,  (0.  S.)  1744.  He  entered  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1759,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1763,  and  that  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1767.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  October  7,  1766,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Chatham,  (now  Portland,)  August  19, 
1767.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1768,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Bull  of 
Farmington,  who  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died  in  1783. 
By  a  second  wife,  who  died  in  1796,  he  had  four  children.  He  was  married 
a  third  time,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  left  a  widow.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  over  which  he 
was  first  settled,  till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College,  in  1797.  He  was,  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  a  Trustee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut, 
under  whose  direction  and  superintendence  was  published  that  early, 
highly  popular  and  useful,  religious  periodical,  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Maganne.  He  was  also  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  revision  of  Dr.  Watts*  Psalms 
by  Dr.  Dwight.  They  met  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  June,  1800,  and  having 
carefully  examined  the  alterations  and  additions  made  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
approved  the  new  version,  and  recommended  it  to  the  use  of  the  churches, — 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  Dr.  Dwight  the  propriety  of  annexing  such 
a  selection  of  Hymns  as  should  ^'  furnish  the  churches  with  a  more  extensive 
system  of  Psalmody.'*  Dr.  C.  Strong  was  the  Scribe  of  that  committee. 
These  facts,  with  others,  show  that  he  was  prominent  among  the  good  and 
useful  ministers  of  his  day,  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

He  was  also  greatly  esteemed  among  his  people,  and  highly  respected 
in  the  community,  even  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  either  his 
religious  or  political  views.  His  change  of  opinion  and  practice  in  regard 
to  the  *'  Half-way  Covenant,*'  met  with  serious  opposition  and  subjected 
bim  to  severe  trials.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  division,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  this  place. 

His  ministry  continued  forty-four  years ;  during  which  time,  about  two 
hundred  were  added  to  the  church  by  profession  and  by  recommendation 
from  other  churches.  There  was  at  no  period  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
an  extensive   revival  of  religion,  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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many  sooIb  were  conyerted  and  trained  for  glorj  through  his  instromentaliiy. 
Some  of  these  still  surviYe  to  bear  a  grateful  testimony  to  his  fidelity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  in  his  statistical  account  of  Middlesex  ooimty,  pajK 
the  following  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory : — 


*'Dr.  Strong  was  highly  honoured  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  good 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Theology,  and  his  uniform  and  blameless  con 
In  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a  companion  and  Ariendj  few  have  been 
beloved:  and  though,  as  a  preacher,  he  had  not  that  fervency  of  address  and  brilliancy 
of  imagination,  which  are  requisite  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude  fbr  '^^ 
moment,  yet  his  prayers  were  distinguished  for  appropriateness  and  aolemnity,  and 
sermons  for  clear  reasoning  and  sound  instruction.  Several  of  his  occasional  sen 
and  controversial  pieces  are  in  print,  and  do  honour  to  his  understanding  and  to  In 
heart.  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  numerous  trials,  with  which  it  pleased  the  Lord  te 
afflict  him,  he  was  cslm  and  resigned.  The  prominent  features  of  bis  character  are 
happily  expressed  in  the  inscription  upon  his  monument: — '  In  morals  exemplary;  m 
doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  reasoning  profound;  in  declaring  God's  coanad  perspicaoos 
and  solemn,  and  m  death  peaceful.' " 

The  above  inscription  I  have  understood  was  from  the  pen  of  his  nei^ 
hour,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ghapin  of  Hocky  Hill. 

His  daughter,  now  residing  in  Vermont,  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 
'*  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was,  from  the  beginning,  doubtful  wheft^ 
the  Half-way  Covenant  practice  was  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and,  afto' 
much  study  and  careful  examination,  became  thoroughly  conyinced  that  it 
was  unscriptural ;  and  witnessing,  as  he  believed  he  did,  its  evil  tendendei 
and  effects,  he  could  not  conscientiously  remain  any  longer  in  so  doubtfol  a 
position.  In  the  stand  he  was  about  to  take,  he  had  every  reason  to  antici> 
pate  the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  and  ultimately  a  separation  froia 
the  people  of  his  charge.  But  the  path  of  duty  being  made  plain,  all  per^ 
sonal  considerations  were  disregarded.  In  respect  to  the  former,  his  expee^ 
tations  were  realized,  as  a  numerous  correspondence  with  his  brethren,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  State,  testifies.  And  had  it  not  been  for  some  staunck 
friends  in  his  own  parish,  when  he  witnessed  many  of  his  chnrch  desertiag 
him,  he  would  have  withdrawn  to  some  other  field  of  labour.  It  was  a  day 
of  darkness  and  trial ;  but  out  of  it  the  Lord  delivered  him,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  churches  come  upon  the  same  platform. 

*'  As  to  his  private  life, — to  his  family  his  example  was  above  all  price, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  living  epistle  read  and  known  of  us  all.  He  was  a  man 
of  affliction, — having  been  called,  in  the  providence  of  Chod,  to  liury  two 
wives  and  six  children, — in  all  which  he  bowed  with  cheerful  submissioa  to 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  prepared  him  more  fully  to  lympa- 
thize,  as  he  always  did,  with  the  afflicted,  and  no  doubt  had  a  softening  aad 
subduing  effect  upon  his  own  spirit.  Though  naturally  of  an  exdtaUe 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  have  perfect  self  control,  so  that,  in  aD  hii 
trials  and  provocations  he  seldom  gave  offence.  Family  goremment  wm 
exercised  so  early,  that  no  one  knew  of  its  commencement.  It  was  sudi  u 
established  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  secured  the  obedience  tmi 
respect  of  the  children.  It  was  administered  with  great  kindness  and  aiee- 
tion,  but  yet  with  so  much  decision,  that  generally  a  word,  and  someloBtt 
«  look,  was  quite  sufficient.  The  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest, — it  was  coi- 
sidered  a  great  privation  not  to  attend  meeting.  There  was  no 
to  roam  in  the  fields,  or  ramble  in  the  orchards  or  garden,  ibr  fmit  or 
ers  ; — ^no  reading  of  books  of  fiction,  or  history,  or  secular  newspapers,  ct 
writing  letters  to  friends ;  but  the  Bible,  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  tmi 
other  religious  books,  occupied  our  leisure  hours.     He  lived  the  Uh  of  tkt 
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Christian  ;  and,  thongh,  in  his  death,  there  was  nothing  ecstatic,  yet  there 
was  a  firm  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  fall  of  immortality.''  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  his  daughter, — a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  eminent  Christian 
usefolness. 

A  son  of  Dr.  Strong,  Asahel  Hooker,  distinguished  as  a  gifted  and 
Qpright  lawyer,  died  in  1818,  at  Middle  Haddam.  Another  son,  a  mer- 
chant in  Vermont,  died  a  few  years  ago,  who  was  also  a  man  of  singular 
goodness  and  usefulness  as  a  Christian. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Strong's  publications : — A  Discourse  on 
Acts  II.  42,  in  which  the  practice  of  owning  the  coyenant  is  particularly 
examined,  1780.  Animadversions  on  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
preached  at  Stepney,  by  John  Lewis,  A.  M. ;  entitled  "  Christian  forbear- 
ance to  weak  consciences  a  duty  of  the  Gospel,"  1789.  An  Inquiry  wherein 
the  end  and  design  of  Baptism,  &c.,  are  particularly  considered  and  illus- 
trated, 1798.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Boy.  Samuel  Shepard, 

1795.  A  second  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  design  of  Christian  Baptism, 

1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  Elijah  Gridley,*  1797. 
Election  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Middletown.  A  Fast  Sermon.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Jedediah  Bushnell,  1800. 

With  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tour  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

H.  TALCOTT. 


■♦•■ 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  D.  D.f 

1766—1801. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (the  second)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
May  26,  1745.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  ninth  child,  of  the  Bev.  Jona- 
than and  Sarah  (Pierpont)  Edwards.  He  was  prevented,  by  an  inflammation 
in  his  eyes,  from  learning  to  read,  until  a  later  period  than  is  common  in 
New  England.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  during  his  childhood  that  the 
fiunous  controversy  was  carried  on  between  his  father  and  the  church  at 
Northampton ;  and  out  of  this  grew  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  early  education. 

He  was  six  years  old  when,  in  1751,  his  father  removed  with  his  family 

from  Northampton  to  Stockbridge.     Of  his  situation  at  Stockbridge  he  has 

given  the  following  account  in  the  Preface  to  his  observations  on  the  Muh- 

hekaneew  Indians,  written  in  1788 : — 

"  When  I  was  bat  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his  fkmily  to  Stock- 
bridge,  which,  at  that  time,  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  in 
the  town  but  twelve  fttmilies  of  whites,  or  Anglo  Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hnndred 
and  fifty  fkmilies  of  Indians.    The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbours,  I  constantly 

*  Blijah  Oridlbt  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  OoUege  in  1788 
WW  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Granby,  Maa.,  in  Hay,  1797:  and  died  in  1834.  His  son, 
JtdfpJk  WM9i  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1814;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  !■ 
WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 1816}  was  disnusnd  at  his  own  reanest,  April  27, 1884;  removed 
to  lUinois,  where  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  until  his  death,  which  oooorred  at  Ottawa,  Feb. 
2,1840. 

t  Conn.  Evang.  Mag.  II.— Mfller's  RetRwpeot,  II.— Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  Z.— Holmei'  Am, 
Aan.  n.— Biography  by  Br.  T.  Edwards.— Ms.  firom  Judge  Baldwin. 
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EMOciated  with  them ;  their  bovs  were  my  daily  schoolmates  and  play -fellows.  Out 
of  my  father's  house  I  seldom  iieard  any  language  spoken  but  the  Indian.  By 
means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in  speaking 
It  became  more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother  tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of 
things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not  know  in  English.  Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Indian ; 
and,  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  is  extremely  diflScalt  to  all  bwt 
themselves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  nerfectly,  which,  as  they  said, 
had  never  been  done  before  by  any  Anglo  American.  On  account  of  my  skill  in  their 
language  in  {general,  I  received  from  them  many  compliments  applauding  my  anpeiior 
wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language  I  have,  in  a  good  measure,  retaiiied  to  Uiis 
day." 

As  it  was  the  wiflh  of  his  father  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  preaoh- 
ing  the  Q-ospel  among  the  Aborigines,  he  sent  him  in  October,  1755,  when 
he  was  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  with  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawlej.  a 
distinguished  missionary  of  that  day,  to  a  pl§oe  called  Onghqaauga,  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Oneida  tribe.  This  place 
was  in  the  wilderness,  disttrnt  about  one  hundred  miles  from  any  £ng^sh 
settlement.  In  consequence  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  England 
and  France,  and  extended  into  their  Colonies,  he  continued  there  but  abovt 
six  months,  and  gained  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  He, 
however,  endeared  himself  much  to  the  Indians,  during  the  short  time  thai 
be  remained  among  them ;  and,  in  one  instance,  when  they  apprehended  an 
attack  from  the  French,  they  took  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him 
many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a  place  which  they  supposed  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  He  returned  with  Mr.  Hawley  to  Massaohoaetts  in 
the  winter  season;  and,  after  considerable  exposure  and  suffering,  they 
reached  Stockbridge  in  January,  1756.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
his  father's  family. 

The  removal  of  his  father  to  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  and  his  sudden 
I  death  a  few  jvs^s  after,  together  with  the  death  of  bis  mother  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  seemed  to  bring  a  deep  shade  over  his  earthly  prospects; 
for,  at  that  time,  his  education  was  only  begun,  and  his  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  He,  however,  resolved 
to  go  forward ;  and,  accordingly,  in  February,  1760,  aided  somewhat  by 
some  of  his  relatives,  he  entered  the  Grammar  school  at  Princeton,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  In  September  of  the  year  following,  W 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  September, 
1765,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte. 

In  the  summer  of  1768,  during  the  Presidency,  and  under  the  prea^iag^ 
of  Dr.  Finley,  a  remarkable  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  both  the  town 
and  College,  in  which  young  Edwards  believed  himself  to  have  permanently 
and  savingly  shared.  In  September  of  this  year,  he  made  a  public  ptofoi- 
non  of  religion. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  who  had  been  the  intimate  fiiend 
and  correspondent  of  his  father ;  and,  in  October,  1766,  he  reoeived  lieente 
to  preach  the  Gospel  from  the  Association  of  Litehfield  county.  While  he 
was  yet  preaching  as  a  candidate,  (it  has  not  been  ascertained  where,)  he 
was,  in  1767,  recalled  to  Princeton  by  an  appointment  to  a  Tntorahip  id 
the  College.  In  this  office  he  continued  for  the  two  suooeeding  yean; 
though,  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  ite  dnties,  1m  wu 
appointed  to  a  Professorship  of  Languages  and  Logic  in  the  same  inatiti- 
tion, — ^which,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  decline. 
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During  hb  residence  at  Princeton,  he  was  invited  by  the  society  of 
White  Haven,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  preach  to  them  as  a 
candidate,  and  afterwards  to  become  their  permanent  pastor.  He  accepted 
their  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  January,  1769.  Here  he  con- 
tinued until  May,  1795,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  accounts  for  his  separap 
tion  from  his  charge  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  For  several  years  previous  to  his  dismission,  an  uneasiness  had  subsisted  in  the 
society,  arising  from  different  religious  opinions  which  sprung  up,  and  were  adopted 
by  some  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  men  among  his  parishioners.  Those  senti- 
ments which  originated  the  uneasiness,  were  of  a  nature  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  of  the  chiirch  and  society  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  This 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  opinion  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  principal  canse 
of  the  separation  between  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  people ;  though  others  of  inferior 
moment,  and  taking  their  rise  fVom  this  principal  one,  had  their  influence  j  but  the 
ostensible  cause  assigned  by  the  society  was  their  inability  to  support  a  minister. '' 

In  January  of  the  next  year,  (1796,)  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.  Here,  in  a  retired  country  parish, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  united  people,  he  found  opportunity 
for  pursuing  his  theological  and  metaphysical  inquiries  to  much  better 
advantage  than  while  he  occupied  a  more  prominent  station ;  and  here,  it 
would  seem,  he  had  desired  and  intended  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life.  It 
was  only,  however,  for  a  few  years  that  this  state  of  retirement  was 
continued  to  him ;  for  when,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  the  Presidency  of  tho 
then  recently  established  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  had  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  the  Trustees  elected 
Dr.  Edwards  to  be  his  successor.  This  appointment  presented  to  him  a 
question  of  duty  which  he  found  it  difficult  satisfactorily  to  decide  ;  and  he 
referred  it  to  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Their  decision  was 
in  favour  of  his  removal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  removed  to  Schenectady  some  time  in  July. 

On  his  arrival  at  Schenectady,  he  was  welcomed  by  both  students  and 
citizens  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  good  will.  The  Address 
which  he  delivered  on  his  induction  into  office,  was  regarded  as  a  most 
creditable  effort,  and  as  giving  promise  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  his  new 
field  of  labour.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  College 
with  great  zeal,  and  preached  to  neighbouring  congregations  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  his  services  were  required.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates  who  could  testify 
of  his  management  of  the  College  from  actual  observation,  says  of  him, — 

**  Bis  discipline  was  mild  and  affectionately  parental,  and  his  requirements  reasona- 
ble. Such  a  character  for  government  in  President  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  some 
who  professed  to  know  his  disposition,  and  had  formed  their  opinions  of  him  in  this 
respect.  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  noticed.  There  was  an  apparent  austerity  and 
reserve  in  his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose  from  the  retirement  of  study  and  from 
habits  of  close  thought,  and  would  leave  such  impression  after  a  slight  acquaintance; 
bat,  in  his  domestic  intercourse  and  with  his  intimate  friends,  whUe  conscientiously 
■trict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted  with  decision,  he  was  mild  and 
affectionate.  The  same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of  the  College.  It  was 
probably  conducted  with  greater  mildness  and  affection  than  would  have  been  exercised, 
had  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated  the  danger  of  his  erring  on  the 
side  of  scveritv.  His  pupils,  like  a  well  regulated  family  under  faithful  discipline, 
were  respectftilly  attached  to  him." 

But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  period  that  the  College  was  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  services.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1801,  he  was  seized 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  which,  however,  for  some  days,  excited  no  alarm. 
But,  after  about  a  week,  the  dbease  attacked  his  nervous  system  with  great 
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▼iolenoe ;  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  to  some  exient  ef 
reason  also,  and  rendering  his  case  utterly  hopeless.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  In  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  and  while  his  ^Bcalties 
were  continued  to  him,  he  manifested  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven :  but,  during  several  of  his  last  days,  his  mind  was  so  nearly  a  blank 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  intelligent  exercises.  A  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  fnna 
Psalm  XXXVII,  37.  It  was  published  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been 
republished  in  an  edition  of  President  Edwards'  complete  works.  Another 
sermon  on  the  same  occasion,  containing,  it  is  said,  a  very  diacriminatiBg 
view  of  Dr.  Edwards'  character,  was  preached  at  New  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwight; 
but  it  has  never  been  publbhed. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  C<^lege 
at  which  he  was  graduated. 

In  1770,  the  year  after  he  was  settled  at  New  Haven,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Eleasar  Porter  and  Sarah  his  wife,  of  Hadlej, 
Mass.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survived  their 
father.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  drowned  in  June,  1782.  As  she  was  riding  in 
a  ohuse  with  her  husband  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  New  Haven,  he  left 
her,  for  a  short  time,  to  give  directions  to  some  labourers  in  his  emploj, 
with  an  understanding  that  she  should  pass  on  a  little  farther,  and  that  he 
would  join  her  on  her  return.  As  she  was  on  her  way  back,  she  allowed  die 
horse  to  drink  at  a  watering  place  on  the  margin  of  a  small  river,  with  the 
depth  of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted.  The  horse  passed  on,  and 
drew  the  chaise  suddenly  down  a  precipice,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
drowned.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  excellence  and  was  deeply  lamented  bj 
all  who  knew  her.  In  December,  1783,  Dr.  Edwards  form^  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mercy,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Mercy  Sabin,  of  New 
Haven.     She  survived  him  a  number  of  years. 

The  following  striking  coincidences  between  his  life  and  that  of  his  father. 
have  been  mentioned  : — '*  They  had  the  same  name ;  were  liberally  ednc^ 
ted  ;  were  distinguished  scholars ;  were  Tutors  in  the  seminaries  in  which 
they  were  educated;  were  preachers  ;  were  settled  in  congr^ationa  in  which 
their  maternal  grandfathers  were  also  settled  before  them ;  were  dismissed 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  ;  were  settled  in  retired  aituatioos; 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  a  College  ;  and  witlun  a  short  time  after 
they  were  inaugurated,  died, — the  one  in  the  56th,  the  other  in  the  57lii 
year  of  his  age.  To  this  may  be  added  that  in  person,  mind,  and  lile,  thev 
were  remarkably  alike." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Edwards'  publications : — ^A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Dwight  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  1783.  Three  Sermev 
on  the  Atonement,  1785.  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhh^a- 
neew  Indians,  &c.,  1788.  The  Salvation  of  all  men  strictly  examined,  and 
the  Endless  Punishment  of  those  who  die  impenitent,  argued  and  deHmded 
against  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Chaimcey  in  his  book  entitled  **  The  Salvatioi 
of  all  men,"  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  SUre 
trade,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  Human  Depravity  published  in  the  Amerieas 
Preacher,  ii.,  1791.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Dan  Bradley,*  Haadea, 


•Dah  Bradlbt  wm  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1789;  mm  settled  at  » ,. 

mlBiBterin  Hamden,  in  1792;  afterwarda  beoame  an  Bpisoopal  deigyniaa;  laft  tka 
and  ramoTed  to  West  Springfield,  Macs.*  where  he  died  in  ISW. 
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1792.  A  Scnnoo  at  the  ordination  of  William  Brown,*  Olastenbnry,  1792. 
Ifarriage  of  a  wife's  sister  considered  in  the  anniversary  Concio  ad  Clemm 
in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College,  1792.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Boger 
Sherman,  1798.  An  Election  Sermon,  1794.  Brief  liemarks  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edward  D. 
Qriffin,  New  Hartford,  1795  A  Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity  in  reply  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samnel  West,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  a 
future  state  of  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  printed  in  a 
volume  entitled,  '*  Sermons  collected,"  &c.,  1797.  A  Farewell  Sermon  to 
the  people  of  Colebrook,  1799. 

He  also  published  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Theological 
Hagaiine,  with  the  signature  of  I.  and  0.  He  edited  from  the  manuscripts 
of  hia  &ther  the  History  of  the  work  of  Bedemption,  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
and  two  volumes  of  Observations  on  important  Theological  subjects.  In 
Dwight's  Life  of  President  Edwards,  pp.  613-624,  is  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Edwards  of  the  **  improvements  in  Theology,  made  by  President  Edwards 
and  those  who  have  followed  his  course  of  thought." 

In  1842,  there  was  an  edition  of  Dr.  Edwards'  works  published,  including 
not  only  what  had  been  printed  in  bis  lifetime,  but  some  additional  matter 
from  his  original  manuscripts,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
his  descendant,  the  Bev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D. 

RooKT  Hill,  Cono.,  Jaly  27, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  venerable  father-in-law, 
the  younger  President  Edwards.  If  the  following  hints  will  avail  to  your  pur- 
pose, they  are  at  your  service. 

I  would  say  oonoeming  him,  first  of  all,  that  he  was  intensely  and  successfully 
devoted  to  the  action  of  mind.  An  unabating  improvement  of  his  understanding 
by  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  useful  truths,  and  the  cherishing  of  strong 
affection  for  such  truths,  were  the  manifest  objects  of  his  untiring  and  earnest 
efforts.  Rarely,  if  ever,  would  any  thing  of  importance,  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  his  intellect,  escape  his  notice.  Whatever  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
second  thought  or  review,  he  carefully  treasured;  and  at  your  next  ikmiliar  meet- 
ing with  him,  if  opportunity  occurred,  you  might  expect  that  he  would  introduce 
it  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  While  he  was  a  philosophical  observer  of  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  and  often  turned  them  to  good  account,  he  dwelt  with 
special  interest  on  the  great  principles  of  morality,  and  more  than  all  was  inter- 
ested in  those  great 'Christian  truths  which  constitute  emphatically  the  abiding 
riches  of  the  mind.  His  efforts  for  these  precious  attainments  were  perseveringly 
systematic:  hence  the  success  which  crowned  his  laudable  enterprise  and  ardent 
desire.  While  he  loved  the  study  of  truth  in  all  its  various  forms,  for  its  own 
sake,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  communicating  it,  as  he  had  opportunity.  He 
loved  to  enrich  the  minds  of  others  with  treasures,  which  had  made  his  own  mind 
rich. 

In  scholarship,  literary,  scientific,  moral,  and  theological,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  exactness  and  precision.  Of  poor  scholarship  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  invincibly  impatient.  A  gentleman  once  remarked,  in  speaking  of 
this  trait  of  his  character, — *'  If  he  fails  at  all  as  President  of  Union  College,  his 
impatience  of  poor  scholarship  will  be  the  cause  of  his  failure;'*  and  he  then 

•William  BaowH  wu  mduatcd  atTtle  CoUeMiB  1789;  wm  ordaiaed  at  GlMteabnT, 
CoBB.»  May  17, 1792  $  wu  dbiniMMl  Janmry  SS,  1797 ;  went  to  retld*  in  Tioga  ooaaty,  N.  Y.» 
rcUnqoiihaa  bli  profetrioD  and  engaged  in  the  praotioe  of  law. 
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ftdded  with,  chftncteristic  good  jadgment, — "  the  indulgence  of  such  a  feelii^ 
be  injnriously  extreme;  for  e?en  poor  scholars  find  their  places  in  the  world,  and 
may  be  useful."  He  often  attended  the  public  examinations  of  Yale  College,  and 
sometimes,  by  request  of  the  Faculty,  took  part  in  them.  On  these  ooca&ions  be 
always  showed  hunself  perfectly  at  home;  and  where  he  discorered  eTidenoes  of 
delinquency  and  imfaithfulness  in  any  of  the  students,  he  was  not  particularly 
careful  to  conceal  his  disapprobation. 

In  every  day  conversation,  his  habits  were  removed,  as  far  as  possiUe,  from 
every  thing  low  and  vulgar.  And  if  others,  as  sometimes  occurred  amidst  the 
incautious  hilarities  of  mixed  company,  came  too  near  the  veige  of  propriety,  hs 
frown  was  sure  to  be  expressed,  either  by  a  significant  and  piercing  look,  or  by 
well  chosen  words  of  merited  rebuke. 

His  early  childhood,  as  I  have  always  understood,  was  not  distinguiBhed  by 
precocity,  but  rather  by  the  opposite.  The  first  human  production  that  aeems 
specially  to  have  arrested  his  attention,  was  Locke's  Esiwy  on  the  human  under- 
standixig.  Not  later,  it  is  believed,  than  his  tenth,  or  perhaps  his  twelfth,  year,  he 
got  hold  of  this  celebrated  work,  and  read  it  over  and  over  again,  as  he  has  himself 
told  me,  with  constantly  increasing  delight.  Hence  unquestionably  the  strei^^ 
of  his  relish  for  metaphysical  study  and  discussion.  Hence  too  his  wonderful 
power  in  logical  reasoning  and  disquisition.  Logic  and  Metaphysics  combined 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  his  prominent  field  of  labour;  and  he  bron^t 
them  both  to  bear  with  great  eficct  upon  the  demonstration  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  true  experience  in  practical  piety. 

How  far  constitution,  or  early  culture,  or  what  men  call  accide&t,  either 
separately  or  unitedly  operating,  can  create  in  an  individual  the  taste  for  any 
specific  variety  of  mental  occupation  or  enjoyment,  does  not  appear  to  be  s 
torily  ascertained.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  self-culture,  in  the  matorer 
of  life,  had  much  to  do  in  giving  to  Dr.  Edwards  that  remarkable  power  of 
thought  and  argument,  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  His  wonderful  prodskm 
of  thought  was  evinced  on  various  occasions;  but  never  perhaps  so  strikingly  as  m 
debate.  To  his  opponent  he  would  say,  **  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  by  this  word, 
or  by  that  phrase.  We  shall  then  find  whether  we  agree,  or  how  much  we  diftr. 
We  can  then  meet  directly,  compare  arguments,  and  perhaps  see  oondosiou 
alike."  Were  this  rule  universally  observed,  a  large  part  of  the  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable  discussions,  that  agitate  the  church  and  the  world,  would  no  doabt 
be  avoided. 

Dr.  Edwards'  irritability  was  an  obvious,  and  evidently  a  constitutional,  char- 
acteristic. Of  this  trying  infirmity  no  person  could  be  more  sensible  than  him- 
self. In  his  confidential  interviews  he  used  not  unfrequently  to  speak  of  it,  and 
always  in  a  way  that  indicated  deep  regret  and  self-condemnation.  He  watcbed, 
and  prayed,  and  struggled,  against  it,  as  the  besetting  infirmity  of  his  nature; 
and  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  knew  that  his  earnest  eflbrti 
were  not  in  vain. 

He  was  distinguished  likewise  by  what  I  may  call  self-jealousy.  Not  &r  from 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Union  CoU^e,  he  suffered  a  pcrilovs 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was  feared 
at  first  that  the  concussion  had  seriously  afiected  his  head.  That  dection  pat 
him  to  a  very  serious  inspection  of  himself,  and  even  to  earnest  inquiry  of  soaie 
of  his  friends,  whether  his  faculties  had  not  been  so  far  impaired  as  to  disqnali^ 
him  for  the  duties  of  that  important  office.  And  ultimately  he  referred  the  qvm- 
tion  whether  he  should  accept  th^  invitation  or  not,  to  his  brethren  in  the  mintey; 
and  it  was  their  decision  that  he  considered  as  indicating  his  course  of  duty. 

Like  the  most  accomplished  and  useful  fathers  of  the  last  century,  he  looked 
with  deep  contempt  upon  that  blustering  declamation  in  the  pulpit,  wUok 
without  instructing,  the  vulgar  portion  of  the  community.    His  own 
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wm  always  fall  of  dear,  forcible,  scriptiiral  thought,  edifying  to  every  olaas  of 
minds  that  would  giye  him  a  patient  attention.  In  extemporaneous  utterance, 
he  commanded  a  very  exact  and  unhesitating  fluency. 

But  the  most  faithfiil  representation  of  the  character  of  his  mind  is  to  be 
gathered  from  his  own  published  works.  Of  these,  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
important  are  his  volume  on  universal  salvation,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ohanncey, 
and  his  volume  on  the  selMetermining  power  of  the  will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Samuel 
West  In  both  these  works,  his  logicad  powers  may  be  seen  in  perhaps  the  M- 
ness  of  their  strength.  I  well  remember  that  when  his  death  was  announced, 
one  of  our  most  respectable  clergymen  remarked  to  me, — **  Dr.  Edwards  was  the 
ablest  polemic  writer  of  our  country." 

Above  all,  and  without  fear  of  mistake,  it  may  be  afSrmed  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  character  consisted  in  his  conscientious  and  pious  devotedness  to  the 
Redeemer's  cause  upon  earth,  and  to  the  promotion  of  sinning  man's  deliverance 
by  grace  from  the  second  death. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  GHAPnv. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  GOOLSY,  D.  D. 

Gbanvilue,  May  6,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  gained  chiefly  while 
I  was  a  member  of  Yale  College.  He  was  then  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
New  Haven;  and  I  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  and  sometimes  met  him  in 
private.  I  afterwards  attended  his  installation  at  Colebfook;  and  well  do  I 
remember  that  Dr.  Trumbull  of  North  Haven,  in  preaching  his  installation 
sermon,  told  him  to  his  face  that  God  had  given  him  great  talents;  which  was 
perhaps  of  questionable  taste,  if  it  was  not  an  overmatch  for  Dr.  Edwards'  humility. 
He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  live  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood— I  had  almost  said,  to  live  in  his  time — to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
his  character. 

In  his  personal  appearance  he  was  far  from  being  prepossessing,  as  any  one  must 
be  convinced  frtmi  the  portrait  of  him  that  has  been  published  with  his  works. 
He  wa§  rather  short,  of  a  dark  complexion,  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  severe  counte- 
nance, strongly  marked  with  the  lines  of  thought.  In  his  manners  he  was  some- 
what distant,  and  I  believe  there  were  comparatively  few  who  felt  much  freedom 
in  conversing  with  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  small  talk  for  any  body;  being 
probably  opposed  to  it,  as  well  from  principle  as  taste.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  spirit  was  naturally  somewhat  impatient,  and  I  well  remember,  as  an 
instance  of  it,  that  he  once  called  at  Mr.  Atwater's  at  Westfleld,  while  I  lived 
with  him,  and  having  occasion  to  get  his  horse  shod,  lost  all  patience  with  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  either  made  a  blundering  job  of  it,  or  in  some  other  way  had 
diesatisfled  him. 

But  every  body  knows  that  these  things  were  only  the  infirmities  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  age.  His  talent  at  profound  investigation  was  perhaps 
unrivalled.  He  was  at  home  as  far  down  in  the  depths  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion as  any  other  man,  I  may  safely  say,  that  this  country  has  seen.  On  both 
sides  of  the  water,  he  was  known  as  the  champion  of  that  system  of  Theology, 
which  though,  substantially  that  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  had  been  some- 
what shaped  and  modified  by  his  illustrious  father. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  was  too  profound  to  be  interesting,  or  always  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds.  His  own  mind  was  so  trained  to  philosophical  disquisition  thai 
be  seemed  sometimes  to  forget  that  the  multitude  whom  he  was  addressing  were 
not  also  metaphysicians.  A  portion  of  his  preaching,  however,  was  highly  practi- 
cal, and  sometimes  it  was  irresistibly  impressive  and  even  terrible.  His  manner 
was  the  opposite  of  attractive.    In  his  voice  there  was  a  nasal  twang  wfaidi 
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diminished  the  effect  of  his  utten&oe.  He  had  little  or  no  gesture,  looked  About 
but  little. upon  his  audience,  and  seemed  like  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  be  wbs 
dealing  in  abstractions.  Nevertheless,  he  was  uttering  great  and  profood 
thoughts;  and  those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  them,  went  away  admirii^ 
the  power  of  his  genius,  and  edified  bjr  the  striking  and  original  yiews  whidi  had 
been  presented  to  them. 

I  remember  being  present,  the  year  after  I  left  College,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Tutors  of  the  College,  theological  students,  and  perhaps  some  others, — designed 
for  theological  discussion,  and  held  in  one  of  the  Tutor's  rooms.  At  this  meeting. 
Dr.  Edwards  was.  present,  and  bore  an  actire  and  yery  able  part  in  the  discussion. 

1  am  not  sure  what  the  subject  was;  but  I  well  remember  his  relating,  in  Slnstra- 
tion  of  some  point,  the  following  anecdote: — There  was  a  family,  I  bdieve,  by  the 
name  of  Potter,  who  had  lived,  for  several  generations,  on  the  mountain  North  of 
New  Haven,  and  had  been  noted  for  their  reckless,  quarrelsome,  almost  flend-iike, 
character.  They  quarrelled  with  each  other,  with  their  neighbours,  with  every- 
body. On  one  occasion  there  arose  a  violent  altercation  between  the  &tlier  and 
the  son;  and  the  son,  seizing  the  father  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  dragged  him 
down  to  a  certain  tree,  when  the  old  man  cried  out,  **  Don't  drag  me  any  &rther, 
for  I  didn't  drag  my  father  beyond  this  tree." 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  this  great  man.  Tou  may  doubtless  obtain  a 
more  extended  account  of  him  from  some  other  source. 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLBT. 


-•♦■ 


TIMOTHY  BILLIARD  * 

1767—1790. 

Timothy  Hilliard  was  bom  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  174^ 
His  fibther,  Joseph  Hilliard,  was  a  respectable  fanner  and  a  deftoon  m  the 
Congregational  ohurch  in  that  place.  In  his  early  years  the  son  eriseed 
an  uncommon  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  very  cheerfvl  and 
amiable  temper,  which  rendered  him  a  favourite  wherever  he  was  known. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and  was  graduated  in  1764,  being  a 
classmate  of  the  late  Governor  Strong  of  Massachusetts.  Daring  his  col- 
legiate course  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  his  correct  and  praiaeworihy 
deportment,  as  for  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  ns^iol  learaiag. 

After  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  was  UoeiMed  lo 
preach;  and,  from  the  first,  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with 
marked  approbation.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Castle  WilUaB, 
and  accepted  the  appointment ;  but,  after  remaining  there  a  few  moatka,  he 
was  elected  a  Tutor  in  Harvard  College.  This  office  he  held  About  two 
years  and  a  half,  discharging  its  duties  with  great  fidelity  an^l  to  general 
acoeptanoe.  In  1771,  he  was  invited  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  ehurch  at 
Barnstable,  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  his  ordination  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  April,  of  that  year.  Here  he  continued  about  twelve  years,  greallj 
beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  Ike  su^ 
rounding  community. 

^dent  WillMd'B  Fan.  Serm.— Hohnas'  Hlft.  of  OambridM.— Mms.  Hfai.  OaO.  IB- 
a«— MS0.  ftw  Us  daoghtar.  Mis.  PMk»  and  ftwa  R«v.  Dr.  HmvIL 
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Hr.  Hfliiard,  finding  thai  biB  health  was  seriously  injured  by  the  sea  air, 
at  length  felt  himself  constrained  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  pastoral 
charge ;  and  a  dismission  was  accordingly  granted  him  in  April,  1783.  His 
congregation  consented  to  part  with  him,  not  without  great  reluctance,  and 
only  in  consideration  of  his  being  unable  to  endure  the  climate. 

After  his  health  had  so  for  improved,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  ur, 
as  to  warrant  his  return  to  his  professional  labours,  he  commenced  preaching  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  a  short  time  was  invited  to  settle  there  as  colleague  pastor 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Appleton,  then  far  advanced  in  life.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  installed  October  27,  1788.  He  preached  on  the 
oooasion  from  Titus  ii.  15 ;  and  the  Charge  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper  of  Boston. 

Here  Mr.  Hilliard  continued  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  but  of  few  days'  continuance,  be 
expressed  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire  confidence  in 
his  Redeemer.  He  died  May  9,  1790,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  President  WiUard,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Foster,  of  the 
West  church,  Boston,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Barnstable.  She  was 
a  lady  of  rare  endowments  and  accomplishments.  They  had  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  survived  their  father.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Joseph  and 
Timothy,  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1793,  and  became  clergy- 
men. Joseph  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Berwick,  Me.,  October 
10,  1797  ;  was  dismissed  in  1825  ;  and  died  in  1843.  Timothy  was  bom 
in  Barnstable,  July  16, 1776 ;  was  instituted  Bector  of  an  Episcopal  church 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1803 ;  resigned  his  charge  in  April,  1808;  and  died  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  January  2,  1842,  in  his  siztyfifth  year.  Mrs.  Hilliard 
sorvived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1818,  aged  sixty-three. 

Mr.  Hilliard  published  the  substance  of  two  Fast  Sermons  at  Barnstable, 
1774 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Besaleel  Howard,  Springfield,  1785 ; 
a  Sennon  at  the  execution  of  three  persons,  1785  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  oidinar 
tion  of  Henry  Ware,  Hingham,  1787  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Andrews,  Newbnryport,  1788;  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College, 
1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ARROT,  D.D. 

FnxaBoao',  N.  H.,  September  2D,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  Nearly  all  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  Rev.  Titaiothy  Hilliard 
have  followed  him  to  the  scenes  beyond  the  vail— otherwise  I  should  refer  you  to 
some  other  person  for  an  account  of  him,  rather  than  attempt  it  myself.  He  was 
the  minister  of  Cambridge  during  the  whole  of  my  College  life;  and  I  had  only 
snch  a  knowledge  of  him  as  I  acquired  almost  necessarily  from  hearing  him  preach 
every  Sabbath,  and  living  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  suppose,  however^ 
I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  going  far  astray  in  a  general  estimate  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  in  person  rather  spare,  and  not  far  from  the  medium  height. 
His  countenance  was  at  once  intellectual  and  engaging.  He  possessed  undoubtedly 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  which  had  been  improved  by  diligent  culture. 
His  dispositions  were  gentle  and  conciliatory;  and  his  intercourse  was  character>> 
iaed  by  great  prudence  and  consideration.  As  a  preacher,  he  certainly  did  not 
rank  among  the  most  popular;  though,  in  respect  to  both  matter  and  manner,  he 
was  highly  acceptable.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  still  left 
upon  your  mind  a  deep  impression  of  his  sincerity.     His  style  was  simple  and 
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pvq^icaous,  with  little  or  no  omftment.  His  preadung  was  practicalj  rather  thaa 
dootrinal;  and  his  doctrines  were  Arminian  rather  than  CalTimatic  Of  his  beikf 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt;  though  I  am  not  m 
that  I  ever  heard  him  allude  to  it.  lie  had  undoubtedly  a  highly  res 
standing  among  the  ministers  of  his  day.  I  onoe  met  him  when  he  was  a  visitdr 
at  an  Association  of  ministers,  and  was  struck  with  the  marked  reqpect  which 
they  evinced  for  his  character  and  his  observations. 

I  believe  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  benevolence,  who  could  ill  endure  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him,  as  officiating  clergyman,  at  the  execution  of  three  men,  at  Cambridge,  while  I 
was  a  member  of  College,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  I  forbear  to  iiicntiaB» 
but  which  evinced  an  heroic  fortitude,  combined,  as  I  had  reason  to  beUere,  with 
the  strongest  sympathy. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Hilliard  are  not  more  eztendad;  hot  I 
have  stated  every  thing  concerning  him  that  my  memory  supplies. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 


-•♦■ 
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1768—1840. 

Isaac  Lbwib  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  (Beardslej)  Levis, 
and  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Ripton  parish,  (now  Huntington,)  Conn.,  on  the 
2l8t  of  January,  (0.  S.)  1746.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  was  a 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  and  his  mother  was  distinguished  not  only  far 
piety,  but  for  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  uncommon  energy  of  parpose  and 
action.  The  years  of  his  boyhood  were  divided  between  the  hxm  and  the 
flohool ;  but,  as  he  early  evinoed  a  great  fondness  for  learning,  hk  parealB 
determined  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  For  this 
purpose  they  placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  their  paetCM*,  the  Bev. 
Jedediah  Mills,t  with  whom  he  passed  through  his  whole  course  prepm- 
tory  to  entering  College. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1761,  and  was  graduated  in  1765 :  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  of  forty-seven,  composing  the  class  of  whieh  he 
was  a  member,  twenty-one  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Thongh  he 
had  had  frequent  seasons  of  serious  reflection  in  his  earlier  years,  it 
till  his  Junior  year  in  College,  that  he  gained  the  evidence  of  a 
ehange  of  oharaoter ;  and  the  oiroumstances  under  which  this  occttrrod 
somewhat  extraordinary.  At  that  time,  the  whole  College  wi 
through  the  villainy  of  certain  French  neutrals.  These  fellows  had  tahea 
mortal  offence  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  wild  students ;  and,  though  every 
reasonable  effort  at  reconciliation  was  made,  they  refused  to  be  reconciled, 
meditating  the  most  deadly  revenge.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  they 
contrived  to  visit  the  kitchen  at  which  the  food  of  the  students  was  pve* 

*  MS.  from  bis  dftaghter. 

t  Jbdbdiah  Mills  was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Goon. ;  wm  mdoated  al  Ysli>  rolBtjp  Ui  ITS; 
was  ordninMl  putor  of  the  charoh  in  Bipton,  in  FehruMy,  1724;  and  died  in  1776.  Hm  fe^ 
lished  a  Vindioation  of  Gospel  truth  and  Refntation  of  some  dangerous  errom,  A«.,  1T4T;  sal 
aa  Inqaliy  eonoening  the  state  of  the  nnregeBexmte  luder  the  Qospely  kt^  1797. 
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psred,  and  infased  a  large  qaantity  of  arsenio  into  one  of  the  dishes  that  was 
to  be  placed  before  them.  A  deadly  sickness  soon  came  over  all  who  had 
eaten  of  the  dish ;  but,  by  an  immediate  resort  to  medical  aid,  most  of 
them,  and  Lewis  among  the  rest,  were  cured — a  few  were  so  much  affected 
that  they  died  shortly  after.  It  so  happened  that  almost  immediately  after 
this,  Whitefield  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  in  the  College  chapeU 
turning  this  then  recent  event  to  the  best  account  in  the  way  of  solemn 
admonition ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  considerable  number  were 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  religion,  and  brought  to  attend  to  it  as  a 
personal  matter.     Of  this  favoured  number  was  Isaac  Lewis. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  •and,  at 
the  same  time,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Suffolk  Presbytery, 
with  a  view  of  engaging  in  a  mission  to  the  South,  when  he  should  have 
completed  his  theological  course.  After  remaining  here  six  months,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  severe  illness,  to  suspend  his  studies,  and  return  to  his  father's 
house  ;  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  them,  he  did  so,  under 
the  instruction  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  was  ready  for  licensure.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fair- 
field East  Association,  at  Danbury,  in  March,  1768.  Through  the  persua- 
sion of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  a  Southern 
mission.  He  was  first  invited  to  preach  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the  congre- 
gation over  which  Dr.  Hopkins  was  subsequently  settled ;  but,  as  he 
received  a  call  about  the  same  time  from  Wilton,  a  parish  not  tsa  from  his 
fiftther's  residence,  he  determined  to  accept  the  latter.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  at  Wilton,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1768, — the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  hb  pastor  and  theological  instructor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  ho  was  married  to  Hannah,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Beale,  of  New  Preston,  Conn., — a  lady  every  way  suited 
to  the  station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her. 

Mr.  Lewis  espoused  his  country's  cause  with  great  zeal  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  family  had  a  full  share  in  the 
Bufferings  and  perils  of  that  eventful  period.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
British  were  trying  to  effect  a  lan<fing  at  Norwalk,  and  the  people  had  con- 
gregated to  repel  them,  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  their  vessels  struck  the 
beach,  within  three  feet  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  then 
bounded  with  great  force,  and  lodged  in  the  ground  three  or  four  rodtf  dia- 
tant.  At  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  so  complete  was  the  desolation,  that 
only  one  house,  and  that  unfinished,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  was 
suffered  to  remain  ;  but,  in  that  solitary  dwelling,  the  inhabitants  assembled 
to  observe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  Mr.  Lewis  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  to  them  from  Isaiah  LXIY.  11,  12. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Philip  B.  Bradley,  then  stationed  at  Bergen.  He 
remained  in  the  army  actively  engaged  in  hb  appropriate  duties,  nearly 
seven  months ;  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever  which  then  pre- 
Tuled  in  the  camp,  and  was,  for  some  time,  so  ill  that  hb  recovery  was  con- 
sidered hopeless.  But,  having  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution  for  medical 
akill  to  act  upon,  his  health  was  gradually  restored.  After  the  State  troops 
were  dbbanded,  he  wjs  appointed  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army ,  bal 
hb  people  being  unwilling  to  spare  him  again,  he  declined  the  appointme^^ 
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A  few  yean  subsequeDt  to  this,  he  effected  an  exohmge  for  several  Sab- 
baths with  the  CoDgregatioDal  minister  of  Dorset,  Vt., — preaohing  at  DlM^ 
set  on  each  Sabbath,  and  visiting  the  destitute  congregations  in  that  region 
daring  the  week.  His  labours,  at  this  time,  greatly  overtasked  his  phyaiGsl 
energies;  the  effect  of  which  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the 
lungs.  This  occurred  when  his  missionary  tour  was  nearly  completed  ;  bat 
he  succeeded,  by  easy  stages,  in  reaching  home,  and  was  able,  after  a  short 
time,  to  resume  his  accustomed  labours  among  his  people.  The  complaint 
which  then  threatened  him  so  seriously,  nuver  returned  upon  him  after^ 
wards. 

During  his  residence  in  Wilton,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  South  Carolina ;  but,  though  it  was  in  many  respects  a  highly 
advantageous  offer,  he  declined  it  principally, — to  use  his  own  language, — 
on  the  ground  of  his  *' strong  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  slavery.** 

When  Mr.  Lewis  entered  the  ministry,  the  Consociation  with  which  he 
united,  generally  approved  and  practised  what  was  called  the  *'  Half-way 
Covenant;'*  non-professors,  and  even  some  of  doubtful  morality,  being  per- 
mitted to  offer  their  children  in  baptism.  He  soon  became  satined  that  the 
practice  was  inconsistent  alike  with  Scripture,  and  the  usage  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church ;  and  he  announced  his  purpose  not  to  administer  the  ordinaaee 
to  the  children  of  any  except  believing  parents.  This  occasioned  great  dis- 
satisfaction  among  his  people  ;  and,  for  three  years,  they  testified  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  withholding  from  him,  cither  altogether  or  in  a  great  measure, 
the  salary  they  had  pledged  to  him ;  but  still  he  remained  true  to  his  con- 
victions. It  was  this  state  of  things  that  led  him  finally  to  seek  and  obtan 
a  dismission  from  his  people,  in  June,  1786, — having  laboured  among  then 
nearly  eighteen  years. 

On  the  same  day  that  terminated  his  ministry  at  Wilton,  he  was  invited 
to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Greenwich.  He  con- 
menoed  his  labours  there  almost  immediately  ;  and,  though  an  orerture  was 
afterwards  made  from  Wilton  to  resettle  him,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Gfeeo- 
wich,  and  was  installed  there,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1786, — the  senMi 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Camp  *  of  Ridgebury.  Within  a  few  jein 
after  his  removal  from  Wilton,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  **  Half- 
way Covenant "  wholly  abandoned  by  both  ministers  and  churches  throogbevt 
the  Consociation. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  ho  found  it  in  a 
depressed  and  broken  condition.  The  place  was  still  suffering,  in  reapeel 
to  both  property  and  morals,  under  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  RevolotioD- 
ary  war.  His  Society  could  do  but  little  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
He  aided  them  by  his  personal  efforts ;  contributing  largely  to  the  support 
of  hb  family,  by  opening  a  school  in  his  own  house,  which  he  oontinadd 
■everal  years.  Under  his  earnest  and  laborious  ministry,  the  pUoe  giado- 
ally  rose  from  its  depression,  religion  revived,  the  church  was  built  up,  s 
spirit  of  liberality  increased,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  took  on  a  nev 
and  more  encouraging  aspect.  The  growth  of  the  church  was  gradual  M 
steady  ;  and  in  1816-17,  there  was  an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  under 
his  ministry,  which  added  largely  to  the  number  of  communicants,  as  veD 
%B  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  church. 


•  fiAWBL  CAMr  wu  ftrndiuktad  fti  Tale  College  in  17S4;  wu  ordtlned  pMlor  of  the 
"*    "-- r>  Oonii.,  in  1770;  wm  diimUwd  in  1806;  and  died  in  181S. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  Col- 
lego  in  1792. 

When  he  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty*  first  of 
\ua  ministry,  he  asked  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  required  the  efforts  of  some  younger 
man,  who  could  be  more  active  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  And  having  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  comfortable  support  of  a  successor,  by  inducing  them 
to  raise  a  fund  in  aid  of  it,  (to  which  he  himself  contributed,)  he  resisted 
their  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  continue  his  labours  a  few  years  longer. 
They  then  proposed  to  settle  a  coUeagae,  that  they  might  still  retain  him  as 
their  senior  pastor ;  but  he  preferred  to  resign  his  charge  altogether,  and 
finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  of  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  call- 
ing the  Consociation,  with  a  view  to  hb  dismission.  Shortly  after,  they  gave 
a  call  to  his  son,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  Jr.,  then  at  New  Rochelle, — which 
he  accepted;  and,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  father  was  dismissed, 
(December  1,  1818,)  the  son  was  installed  pastor  of  the  flock  which  he  had 
left.  He,  however,  by  no  means,  lost  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  nor  ceased  to  labour  for  their  benefit  as  he  had  opportunity ;  and 
besides  conducting  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  Bible  class,  he  preached 
occasionally  for  several  years,  not  only  to  his  former  charge,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  His  last  public  service,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional addresses  at  the  Communion  table,  was  his  charge  to  the  people  at 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Mann,  who  succeeded  his  son  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Greenwich,  September  1,  1830.  His  last  address  to  his 
church,  which  was  evidently  intended  by  him  to  be  his  Valedictory,  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1836,  and  was  characterized  by  great  solemnity,  tenderness, 
and  impressiveness.  He  Was  never  afterwards  able  to  attend  church  except 
as,  in  two  or  three  instances,  he  was  carried  thither  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. After  he  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  visiting  the  Sanctuary 
again,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  sometimes,  by  his  request, 
administered  to  him  in  his  own  dwelling, — ^the  officers  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  being  present. 

Early  in  life  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  from 
the  effect  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered ;  and,  as  old  age  came  upon  him. 
his  limbs  gradually  contracted  a  stiffness,  which,  during  the  last  two  yean 
of  his  life,  rendered  him  unable  to  walk.  His  vision  also,  at  the  same  time, 
became  constantly  more  dim ;  and,  for  the  last  four  months  of  his  life,  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  countenances  of  his  own  family.  In  the 
winter  of  183d-40,  his  infirmities  and  sufferings  were  greatly  increased,  and 
it  became  evident  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Bat  he  evinced  the 
utmost  patience  under  his  trials,  as  well  as  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
consideration  towards  those  who  had  the  charge  of  him  ;  and,  amid.«t  all  his 
Bufferings,  his  mind,  especially  when  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  as  it 
habitually  was,  acted  with  as  much  clearness  and  vigour  as  at  any  period  of 
his  life.  Hb  strength  gradually  decayed  during  the  summer  of  1840,  and 
on  the  27th  of  August,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber  from  which  he  awoke 
only  to  see  his  Redeemer  as  He  is.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Noah  Coe,  then  pastor  of  the  church  he  had  so  long  served, — ^from 
I  Cor.  Ill,  11, — the  same  text  with  that  upon  which  Whitefield  preached 
the  sermon  in  Tale  College  chapel,  which  had  been  the  means  of  awakening 
his  mind  to  religion  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  before. 
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In  1816,  Dr.  Lewifl  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  Corporation  of  Yaii 
College.  He  hesitated  about  accepting  the  appointment ;  but,  after  the  dealk 
of  President  Dwight,  which  occurred  the  next  year,  he  took  bis  seat  in  Ike 
Board,  and  united  in  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr. 
Bay  as  President  Dwight's  successor.  Having  inducted  the  new  Presideal 
into  office,  and  seen  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  a  prosperous  train,  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Board  in  1818. 

He  had  a  prominent  agency  in  many  of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the 
day,  and  was  connected  with  most  of  the  prominent  Societies  then  exist- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  the  great  interest 
of  humanity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Justus  Mitchell.*  A  Sermon  delivered  as  the  Concio  ad  Clemm  in  Yale 
College,  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  delirered 
before  the  Consociation,  1796.  A  Sermon  on  the  practical  advantage  of 
Oodlinese,  preached  at  Hartford,  1 797.  A  Sermon  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Day,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  his  son  and  suooesaor 
in  the  ministry  at  Greenwich,  1818. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, — six  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  five  sons  who  lived  to  maturity,  three  were  educa- 
ted at  Yale  College,  two  entered  the  ministry,  and  three  were  lawyers.  Mrs. 
Lewis  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1829. 

Zechariah  and  Isaac,  sons  of  Dr.  Lewis,  were  twin  brothers,  and  were 
born  at  Wilton,  January  1,  1773.  They  were  both  graduated  at  Yal« 
College  in  1794. 

Zechariah  studied  Theology  at  Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  private  tntor  in  tihe 
family  of  General  Washington.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  FaiifieU 
West  Association  in  the  year  1796.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  became 
a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  until  the  fidlure  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  it  in  the  summer  of  1799.     He  devoted  several  of  the 
following  years  to  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  strength  sufficient  for  proseet- 
ting  the  duties  of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  at  length  become  convinced  that 
he  must  turn  to  secular  life,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  * 'Commercial  Adver 
tiser  "  and  **  New  York  Spectator ;"  and  in  this  employment  he  remained  till 
about  the  year  1820.    For  six  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  Correspondiiif 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Religious  Tract  Society,  out  of  which  grew,  some 
years  subsequently,  the  American  Tract  Society.     Having  resigned  thit 
office  in  February,  1820,  he  was  elected,  in  the  following  May,  Secretaiy 
lor  Domestic  correspondence  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  aad 
in  this  office  he  continued  five  years.     In  July,  1820,  he  commenced  tbe 
publication  of  the  American  Missionary  Register,  of  which  he  had  the 
editorial  charge   several  years.     He  died  at  his  residence  in   Brooklja. 
November  14,  1840,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     He  published  u 
Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1799 ;  Remarks  od  » 
Subterranean  wall  in  North  Carolina,  1800;  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Woodhonae*! 
Strictures  on  the  "Remarks,"  1802;  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  lod 
Religious  Tract  Society  from  1815  to  1820. 


*  JcrsTin  MiTCHBU.  wm  gndiutad  at  Yal«  Oolltgo  la  1776;  was  settled  at  — ^^Hl-r  of  3m 
CaiiAan>  Conn,  in  1781 ;  Muldied in  1806. 
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The  twin  brother,  Isaac,  after  graduating  at  Yale  College,  remained  at 
New  Haven,  and  pursued  the  study  of  Theology,  as  is  supposed,  under 
both  Presidents,  StiUs  and  Dwight.  He  was  ordained  May  30,  1798 ;  and 
in  1800  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  After  remaining  there  about  six  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  in  1806  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  On  leaving  Goshen  he  preached  for  some  time,  in  1812,  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.;  and  afterwards  served,  as  a  stated  supply,  the  churches  of  New 
Rochelle  and  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  In  December,  1818,  he  was  settled,  as 
the  successor  of  his  venerable  father,  over  the  church  in  Greenwich.  After 
an  uncommonly  successful  ministry  of  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1828,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.  Here,  in  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  his  voice  failed,  causing 
him,  in  September,  1831,  again  to  resign  his  charge,  though  he  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  23,  1854,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Delaware  College  in  1844.  He  published  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Knight,  at  Sherburne,  1804 ;  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1812;  a  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  preached  at  Bristol,  1812  ;  an  Address  at  the  Fourth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Fairfield  County  Bible  Society,  1824  ;  The  union  of  believers 
with  Christ:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1827;  Connectioat 
Election  Sermon,  1827. 

Both  these  brothers  were  men  of  excellent  talents,  of  elevated  Christian 
characters,  and  of  extensive  usefulness.  With  Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  considerable  acquaintance ;  and  his  fine,  expressive  counte- 
nance, his  urbane  and  gentlemanly  manners,  his  richly  endowed  and  well 
fumbhed  mind,  and  his  truly  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit,  left  an 
impression  upon  me,  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  has  done  little  to 
efface. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  HEWITT,  D.  D. 

BaiDOXPORT,  Conn.,  July  15, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  January,  1818, 1  was  installed  at  Fairfield,  where  I  met,  for 
the  first  time,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis.  He  took  part  in  the  public  solem- 
nities on  that  occasion,  and  offered  the  installing  prayer.  He  was  then  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  and  in  his  person  and  deportment  united  the  patriarch,  prophet, 
and  saint.  His  head  and  shoulders  were  above  his  brethren,  and  his  hair  flowing 
and  white  as  the  snow,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  forehead  massive,  his  complexion 
so  clear  and  pure  as  to  resemble  a  child's,  a  large  blue  eye,  expressive  of  mild- 
ness and  purity,  his  voice  smooth  and  guttural,  and  his  air  and  attitude  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  prayer,  more  as  a  man  of  Qod  than  any  other  I  have  ever  known. 

I  have  been  often  at  his  house  in  Greenwich.  His  hospitality  and  courtesy 
were  those  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  was  graceful  and  cheerful  at 
his  fireside  and  table,  and  made  his  visitors,  especially  his  ministerial  brethren, 
feel  themselves  both  at  home  and  in  a  father's  house.  An  evangelical  vein  ran 
through  all  bis  words,  and  yet  he  had  a  robust  and  prolonged  and  joyous  laugh. 
He  enjoyed  good  health  until  near  the  close  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  that  was  mostly  in  one  knee,  which  was  stiff  for  ten  or  more  yeara 
before  his  death.  When  about  his  ninetieth  year,  I  called  upon  hun,  and  lame  as 
he  was,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  approach  to  receive  me;  and,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "How  do  you  do.  Father  Lewis?" — ^he  replied,  "  Quite  wp^* 
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Sir,  I  thank  yon,  except  my  UmeneBs,  and  one  other  complaint."  '*' And 

that,  Sir  ?"   I  asked.    '*  It  is  old  age — a  complaint  that  the  grare  only  can 

cure," 

He  was  a  decided  Calvinist  in  his  &ith,  and  a  ferrent  experimentalist,  if  I  may 
ose  that  term  in  this  connection,  in  his  pulpit  and  from  house  to  house.  Vital 
and  practical  godliness  flourished  under  his  ministry,  and  he  ruled  his  people  bj 
the  force  of  truth  and  grace.  He  trained  them  to  good  works;  and,  for  uuimj 
years  after  his  resignation,  and  after  his  decease,  and  I  know  not  bat  that  it 
remains  so  to  this  day, — the  amount  annually  given  by  them  to  charitable  mxtd 
religious  uses,  is  greater  than  by  any  other  church  and  congregation  in  the  coanty. 

I  never  heard  him  preach,  and  sat  with  him  but  once  in  coundl.  He  resigned  his 
charge  when  he  completed  his  seventieth  year,  saying, — "  Now  I  know  that  I  moi 
an  old  man,  and  ought  to  retire;  but  if  I  live  a  few  years  more,  I  shall  doobt  mnd 
then  deny  it." 

I  went  to  see  him  a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease.  He  was  wasted  by  a 
continual  diarrhoea,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  ravages  of  time,  had  greatly 
changed  his  countenance.  Nothing  was  left  of  that  noble,  beaming  face,  but  the 
fidnt  and  failing  lustre  of  his  eye.  The  same  sweet  and  pure  expression  was 
there,  and  the  trembling  touch  of  the  withered  and  powerless  hand  was  all  that 
was  left  of  that  full,  strong  grasp  of  his  great,  broad  hand,  which  always  greeted 
me  before.  He  faintly  whispered  **  Farewell;"  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  I  saw 
him  in  his  coffin. 

His  funeral  was  more  like  Jacob's  than  any  I  ever  attended.  His  posterity 
was  numerous,  and  many  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
vicinity,  with  the  neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vast  concourse.  He  was  hoiH 
cured  in  his  death,  and  laid  in  his  grave  by  those  who  doubtless,  one  and  all,  in 
leeling  and  faith,  pronounced  the  Scripture  eulogium, — "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord," — and  "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  sbiae 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Tours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

NATHANIEL  HEWITT. 
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ANDREW  LEE,  D.  D  * 

1768—1882. 

Andrew  Lee  was  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Tully)  Lee,  and  waa  bon 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  May,  (0.  8.)  1745.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  of  some  distinction,  was,  at  one  time,  King's  Attorney  for  Uie 
county  of  New  London,  and,  for  many  years,  represented  the  town  of  Lyme 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
when  Andrew  was  a  little  more  than  three  months  old.  His  widow  aftei^ 
wards  removed  to  Saybrook,  was  married  to  Mr.  Caleb  Chapman  of  that 
place,  and  died  May  2,  1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  It  was  here  thai 
this  son  spent  his  early  years. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1766.  Having  devoted  tlie  greatsr 
part  of  two  years  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  comnenced  pieaehing  k 
the  year  1768 ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  of  that  year,  waa  ordaiiei 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover,  now  Lisbon,  Conn.    Here  he  oontinned  ta 

•  Nott'B  Fnn.  Serm.^MSS.  ftom  hli  ftmily. 
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labour  as  a  minister,  until  within  about  a  year  of  his  decease,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1832,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  gradual  decline  of 
both  body  and  mind,  which  disabled  him  alike  for  physical  and  mental 
effort.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  frank- 
lin, and  was  published. 

From  1807  to  1823,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 
In  1809,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Har- 
vard University. 

He  was  married,  October  15,  1768,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Theophilus  Hall,*  of  Meriden,  Conn.  They  had  ten  children;  one  of 
whom, — John^  was  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1793  ;  settled  as  a  lawyex 
at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.;  and  died  in  1814.  In  1801,  Dr.  Lee  was  married  a 
a  second  time,  to  Abigail,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Bozbury,  Mass., 
wjbo  died  in  May,  1831. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lee's  publications : — ^A  Discourse  on  a  day 
of  Fasting  and  Prayer,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bcy.  Benja- 
min Throop,t  1785.  An  Inquiry  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  be 
willing  to  suffer  damnation  for  the  Divine  glory,  1786.  A  Discourse  at  the 
ordination  of  Jonathan  Ellis,t  1789.  A  Sermon  entitled  **The  Declensions 
of  Christianity  an  argument  for  its  truth,"  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  David  Palmer,^  1800.  Sermons  on  various  important  subjects, 
(octavo  volume,)  1803.  Comments  on  Bomans  ix.,  in  two  Discourses, 
1811.     A  Half  Century  Sermon,  1818. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

LisBOir,  July  2, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  stating  to  you 
some  of  my  impressions  and  recollections  concerning  my  fHend  and  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years,  and  our  reUr 
tions  were  always  most  friendly  and  agreeable. 

Dr.  Lee's  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order,— characterized  alike  by 
strong  common  sense,  and  an  uncommon  power  of  discrimination.  Few  men 
whom  I  have  known,  could  penetrate  more  easily  into  the  depths  of  almost  any 
subject,  than  he.  He  had  great  independence,  as  well  as  vigour,  of  mind,  and  I 
believe  never  received  any  opinion  without  having  thoroughly  examined  it,  and 
being  able  to  give  what,  to  himself  at  least,  was  a  satisfactory  reason  for  holding 
it.  He  was  not  partial  to  a  beaten  track;  he  was  fond  of  kindling  up  a  lig^t 
in  dark  places; — an  illustration  of  which  you  will  find  on  the  title  page  of 


*  Thkophilvs  Hall  wm  gradoAted  at  Tale  College  in  1727;  wm  ordained  flnt  pMtor  of  tlM 
ehuroh  in  Meriden,  Ootober  29,  1729;  and  died  Maroh  25, 1767,  in  the  nxtieth  year  of  his  age. 
I>r.  Dana  sava — **  He  wai  a  gentleman  of  strong  intelleotnal  powen:  mneh  eiteemed  aa  a 
preaoher;  of  great  flrmneas  and  itabilltj;  and  a  sealoiu  adToeate  ror  dTil  and  religiouf 
liberty.'*  He  pnbliahed  two  sermone  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Isaae  Stilea  ;  two  ■eimooi 
on  faith ;  and  a  i  ennon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Meirlam — [who  wai  a  nfttive  of  Walling - 
ford,  Conn. ;  was  gndaated  at  Tale  College  in  1759 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  al 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  September,  1765;  and  died  in  January,  1797.1 

t  Bbnjamjh  Throop  was  bom  Jnne  9,  (0.  8.)  1712;  was  graduated  at  TaleCoUega  In  17M| 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  New  Conoord,  now  Boxrah,  Conn.,  January  8^  17S8 ;  ana 
died  September  16,  1785. 

X  SonAmkif  Ellis  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1786 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehmh 
in  Topeham,  Me.,  September  16, 1789;  and  was  (Usmissed  in  1810.  He  published  an  oiatioa 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1806. 

§  Datid  Palkbr  was  bom  at  Windham,  Conn.,  April  20, 1769;  was  naduatedat  Dartaoafth 
ColUga  in  1797;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  in  Townsend*  Mms.|  Jaauaiy  1»  18M; 
~  YAm  eharge  February  16, 1831;  and  died  in  1849. 
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volume  of  Sermons;  in  whieh  he  fiays  they  are  **  written  partly  on  sundry  of  the 
more  difficult  passages  of  Scripture." 

Dr.  Lee  possessed  an  uncommonly  social  and  friendly  disposition;  was  generaDj 
cheerful  in  his  intercourse;  and  knew  better  than  most  men  how  to  rule  his  own 
spirit.     He  was  constituted  with  a  quick  sensibility  to  human  snfTeriii^;  and 
nothing  of  a  tender  kind  could  fidl  under  his  eye  or  be  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
but  you  saw  at  once  that  it  had  touched  a  sympathizing  heart.    I  can  nerer  forget 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote,  sbortly 
after  he  had  received  it  from  one  of  his  friends.      After  the  allied  armies  enterted 
France  in  the  year  1813,  it  seems  that  strict  orders  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
respect  private  property.    The  orders,  however,  were,  to  some  extent,  disobeyed* 
and  a  poor  widow's  cow  was  taken  away,  and  driven  to  the  camp.     The  widow 
went  to  the  officers  for  redress.     They  told  her  that  if  she  would  go  wiiere  the 
cattle  were,  and  point  out  her  cow,  she  should  be  returned  to  her.     She 
diately  did  so;  and  was  assured  that  she  might  return  home,  and  fed  no 
quietude,  as  her  property  would  certainly  soon  be  restored.    Upon  inve 
the  officers  ascertained  that  the  soldiers  had  stolen  other  things  firom  the  inhaibi- 
tants,  such  as  gold  and  silver  beads,  rings,  Ac.     These  they  were  ordered  to  string 
around  the  cow's  neck,  and  then  drive  her  home.     As  soon  as  the  poor  iridow 
saw  them,  she  exclaimed  that  nothing  belonged  to  her  but  the  cow.    The  soldiers 
told  her  that  they  were  commanded  to  give  her  all  that  was  upon  the  cow's  neek. 
She  assured  them  that  she  could  consent  to  take  no  articles,  even  of  the  least 
value;  that  they  probably  belonged  to  the  poor  who,  in  those  hard  times,  depended 
upon  them  as  the  means  of  their  support,  as  she  depended  upon  her  cow  for  her 
living;  and  she  absolutely  insisted  that  they  must  give  her  nothing,  and  that  die 
would  take  nothing,  but  her  cow.    No  one  could  have  heard  the  Doctor  relate 
this  story,  and  have  had  a  doubt  that  he  possessed  the  most  generous  sensibility. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  evidently  filled  with  intense  feeling,  and  hnrsting  into 
tears,  exclaimed,  **  She  must  have  been  a  good  woman." 

On  some  theological  points  Dr.  Lee  was  considered  more  "  liberal"  than  maor 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  About  the  time  of  ths  commencement  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy, — ^I  mean  about  1811, — some  suspicion  was  raised  as  to  his 
adherence  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  was,  partly 
at  least,  in  consequence  of  his  having  spoken  with  some  degree  of  approbation  of 
Worcester's  *'  Bible  News,"  which  had  then  just  been  published,  and  was  ezdtinp 
considerable  interest  in  the  religious  community.  Some  verbal  discussion  and 
written  oorrespondence  took  place  on  the  subject  between  him  and  one  of  his 
brethren.  At  length  the  brother  proposed  to  him  the  following  question : — "  Do 
you  fall  in  with  what  Mr.  Worcester  has  written  in  such  a  sense  as  to  think  it 
improper  to  make  use  of  the  Christian  Doxology  ?  "  He  answered,  **  By  no 
means."  From  this  declaration,  in  connection  with  other  things  equally  decisvfe, 
the  brother  was  convinced  that  whatever  speculations  Dr.  Lee  might  have  indulged 
in,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  aubaiatUiaUy  as  it  has  been  hdd  by  tiit 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Churches.  To  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  indnding 
the  idea  of  propitiation  and  expiation  for  sin,  he  gave  an  unqualified  and  most 
earnest  assent.  I  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  have  heard  him,  when 
referring  to  his  own  religious  experience,  break  out  in  a  most  humble  and  fervent 
acknowledgment  of  his  entire  dependance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  for  the  pardon  of 
his  sins,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  for  the  sanctificatkm  of  his  soul.  I  can  truly  say 
that  my  intercourse  with  him  has  left  on  my  mind  a  pleasing  impression  of  h^ 
sincere  and  enlightened  piety. 

Dr.  Lee  had  a  degree  of  influence  over  his  people  which  fells  to  the  lot  of  few 
ministers,  especially  in  later  times;  and,  notwithstanding  what  were  sapposed 
to  be  his  liberal  tendencies,  he  left  behind  him,  when  he  had  finished  his  labovrt, 
a  united  orthodox  church.    In  consequence  of  his  early  associations, — ^havii^ 
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been  brought  ap  in  a  region  wh^«  the  effects  of  DaTenport's  irregularities  were 
keeulj  felt,  he  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  religious  meetings,  except  upon  the 
Sabbath.  This  prejudice,  howevcr>  died  away  after  he  became  advanced  in  life, 
and  had  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  such  meetings,  under  prudent  man- 
agement, had  no  tendency  to  disorder.  In  the  year  1821,  there  was  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion  in  his  parish,  in  which  he  availed  himself  freely  of  the  assist^ 
ance  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  extra 
meetings,  during  the  week,  in  conformity  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
the  usage  of  the  time.  • 

Dr.  Lee  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  respected  and  honoured  by  the 
w^h(de  community.  He  was  made  originally  on  a  noble  scale,  and  his  faculties 
were  finely  developed  by  careful  and  diligent  culture.  I  felt  his  death  as  a  deep 
personal  affliction,  and  mourned  for  him  as  an  aifectionate  friend  and  &ther  in  the 
ministry.  I  remain  affectionately  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

To  the  above  testimony  of  Dr.  Nelson,  I  am  able  to  add  the  record  of 
my  own  impressions  concerning  Dr.  Lee,  gathered  from  a  brief  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  met  him  several  times  during  a  few  of  his  later 
years,  but  my  most  interesting  recollections  of  him  relate  to  a  day  and  a 
night  which  I  passed  in  his  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 

He  had  been,  for  many  years, — perhaps  during  his  whole  ministry,  the 
intimate  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  my  predecessor  and  colleague  in  the 
ministry  at  West  Springfield^  Dr.  Lathrop ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  that 
his  eminently  social  and  friendly  feelings  would  have  secured  to  me  a  hospi- 
tahle  welcome  under  any  circumstances,  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  relation 
I  sustained  to  his  venerable  friend,  greatly  increased  his  interest  in  my  visit. 
I  well  remember  that  his  appearance  and  manner,  as  I  met  him  at  his  own 
door,  while  they  were  imprefsively  dignified,  and  even  patriarchal,  were  still 
so  fraught  with  kindness  as  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  that  I  was  an  accept- 
able guest.  In  person  he  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  rather  thickly  set, 
though  not  inclined  to  corpulency,  with  a  countenance  on  which  were 
marked  the  lines  of  strong  and  manly  thought.  Without  any  thing  of  a 
patronising  manner  towards  me,  which  his  age  might  have  well  enough 
excused,  he  seemed  more  than  willing  to  impart  to  me  the  treasures  of  his 
wisdom,  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ministry.  I  found  him  an  excellent  talker ;  in  every  thing  that  he  said 
there  was  a  directness  and  transparency  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  evidently  sympathiied  most,  at  that 
time,  with  the  school  of  '* Moderate  Calvinists,"  as  they  were  called;  hav- 
ing a  great  aversion  to  extremes  in  Theology,  and  yet  disposed  to  think 
charitably  of  those  who  differed  widely  from  each  other.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  truth  lay  not  in  the 
creed  of  any  one  sect,  and  that  even  the  purest  faith  might  yet  undergo 
some  modification,  in  the  progress  of  more  extended  biblical  inquiry.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  noble,  generous  spirit.  It  was  imprinted  upon  his 
countenanoe ;  it  breathed  in  his  conversation.  Brief  as  my  visit  was,  it  has 
rendered  the  memory  of  him  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me. 

Dr.  Cogswell  of  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  who  was  for  many  years 
contemporary  in  the  ministry  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, often  mentions  him  in  his  diary,  and  always  in  terms  of  marked 
respect.  He  thus  notices  his  examination  by  the  council  that  ordained 
him: — **  Mr.  Lee  was  critically  examined,  and  passed  a  good  examination. 
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He  appears  an  ingenioos  and  picas  yonih.  Some  objeetioBS  weM  made,  1 
appeared  of  little  weight."  In  1771,  he  says,—"  Mr.  Lee  professes  kim- 
self  a  Calvinist."  It  b  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Cogswell  considered  his 
Theology  as  of  rather  a  moderate  type,  though  not  varying  materially  front 
the  accredited  standards.  He  often  speaks  of  his  glowing  patriotism  dnring 
the  Revolution,  and  even  doubts  whether  his  zeal  in  sustaining  the  Ameri- 
can cause  did  not  sometimes  outstrip  his  prudence.  It  is  due  to  candour  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  several  letters  of  Dr.  Lee  written  in  1812,  and  one  as 
late  as  1821,  that  indicate  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  liberal  party  tkan 
Dr.  Nelson's  letter  would  seem  to  attribute  to  him,  or  even  than  I  should 
have  inferred  from  the  remarks  he  made  to  me  several  years  alter. 


-•«- 


SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS  * 

1768—1888. 

Samuel  John  Mills  was  the  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Lewis)  Milla,  and 
was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  May  16,  1743.  His  &ther  was  a  naiire  of 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  of  Stratford.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  ihat  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education  from  his  childhood ;  lor, 
while  walking  with  a  friend  by  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  has  bees 
known  to  point  with  deep  emotion  to  a  certain  tree,  saying — **  Yonder  did 
my  fJGither  direct  my  little  brother  to  go  night  and  morning  and  call  npon 
God  ;  and  yonder,  behind  that  other  object,  did  he  charge  me  to  go  and  per- 
form the  same  service."  After  spending  some  of  his  earliest  years  at  work 
upon  his  father's  farm,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  under  the  instroetion  of 
the  Rev.  Joel  Bordwell,t  the  minister  of  his  native  place.  He  was  gradn* 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1764 ;  and  outlived  all  his  classmates.  After  per* 
suing  for  some  time  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Association  of  Litchfield  County.  From  the  Records  of  the  Aasod- 
ation,  it  appears  that,  according  to  their  rules,  he  "  offered  himself  (Sep- 
tember 20,  1768)  for  examination,  in  order  to  his  being  approved  of  far 
ordination  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  oyer  the  church  and  people  of 
Torringford,  and  was  examined,  and  approved,  and  recommended  to  them  as 
a  meet  person,  qualified  to  settle  with  them  in  that  work.**  His  ordinalioa 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1769. 

Mr.  Mills*  ministry,  being^  exercised  in  a  quiet  country  parish,  was  Utile 
diversified  with  incidents,  except  such  as  grew  out  of  his  own  pecaliar  chai^ 
acterLstics.  As  he  was  an  eminently  faithful  and  laborious  pastor,  he  was 
privileged,  at  different  periods,  to  witness  the  manifest  tokens  of  6od*s 
gracious  presence  among  his  people,  and,  as  the  result,  large  addili<MMi  to 
his  church.  The  years  1792, 1816,  and  1821  were  signaUied  in  this  respeot; 
and  in  the  last  two  mentioned  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  peisoas  wcie 
received  to  communion.     Mr.  Mills'  house  was  burnt  a  few  years  beibrt  hk 


•MBS.  from  ReT.  Fraderiek  Hanh,  Rer.  D.  L.  Pwmelee,  E.  H.  MUli,  and 
t  JoKL  BoRDWKLL  wM  born  at  Doerfield,  Mui.,  in  October,  1733;  wm  gimdaat«d  at  Tab 
Oollege  in  1756 ;  wm  ordained  pMtor  of  the  chnrob  in  Kent,  October  2S,  17M :  and  died 
S,  ISlly  in  tbe  eigfatletb  year  of  bi«  age,  and  tbe  flftj-foartbof  hie  sdaMiy. 
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desih,  when  tbe  Records  of  the  churoh  were  destroyed.  He  preaohed  his 
Half-century  Sermon  in  1819. 

In  1822,  Mr  Mills  haying  now  begun  sensibly  to  feel  the  infirmities  of 
age,  hb  people  provided  him  a  colleague  in  the  Rev.  Epaphras  Goodman, 
who  remained  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  ol^uroh  until  some  time  after 
Mr.  M.'s  death.  The  venerable  senior  pastor,  after  this,  preaohed  but 
seldom,  and  his  mental  faculties  gradually  declined  until  his  mind  became 
nearly  a  blank.  But  the  subject  that  remained  last  and  longest  with  him 
was  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Gospel.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  had 
known  him  intimately,  and  profited  much  by  his  ministrations  in  his  earlier 
years,  went  to  Torringford  to  make  him  a  visit ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there, 
was  advised  not  to  attempt  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  M. 
was  so  much  reduced  in  both  body  and  mind  that  an  interview  with  him,  if 
it  should  be  obtained,  would  be  productive  rather  of  pain  than  of  pleasure. 
Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  intimation,  he  called  on  Mr.  M.,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  himself  to  his 
remembrance.  He  began  his  conversation  with  him  in  some  such  strain  as 
this — *'  You  are  a  very  aged  man,  Sir,  and  must  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  feelings  are  in  the  prospect  of  entering 
eternity."  The  old  man's  bosom  began  immediately  to  heave  with  emotion, 
and  he  answered — *'  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner — I  don't  know  what  will 
become  of  me — I  don't  know  but  I  shall  be  lost," — adding  other  remarks 
of  similar  import.  The  Doctor  immediately  gave  his  thoughts  a  different 
direction,  by  referring  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day;  and  instantly 
his  mind  kindled,  and  he  exclaimed  with  an  animated  tone  and  expression 
that  would  have  been  worthy  of  his  best  days, — ** Wonderful  day  !  Won- 
derful day !  The  Bible  Society  ;  the  Tract  Soeiety ;  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety— the  waters  of  the  Sanctuary  are  rising  and  rising ;  and  by  and  bye  they 
wUl  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  then  the  latter  day  glory  will  oome 
in ! "  Having  uttered  these  sublime  expressions,  his  mind  relapsed  into  its 
habitually  imbecile  state,  and  never  awoke  to  another  effort  until  it  was  dis- 
lodged from  the  earthly  tabernacle.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1888, 
lacking  five  days  only  of  ninety  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Luther  Hart  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married,  November  19,  1771,  to  Esther  Robbins  of 
Canaan,  who  died  December  80,  1809.  They  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  whose  memory  is  so  widely  and 
gratefully  cherished  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  missions. 

Mr.  Mills  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Litohfield,  at  a  meeting  of 
singers,  1775  ;  and  two  Sermons  on  the  Religious  Sentiments  of  Christ,  in 
a  volume  entitled  *' Sermons  Collected,"  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  KOAH  PORTER,  D.  D 

FAaMiiroTOir,  Conn.,  November  16, 18i8. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  of  Torringford  are  so  few 
and  indistinct,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  particular  and  graphic  account 
of  him.  I  saw  him  but  very  unfrequcntly,  and  have  no  remembrance  of  having 
heard  him  preach  except  in  a  single  instance.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  to  have 
been  present  with  him,  and  Father  H&llock,  and  others,  at  a  ministers'  meeting 
at  his  house.    It  was  soon  after  it  was  decided  that  his  son,  Samuel  J.  of  blessed 
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memory,  should  accompany  tho  little  band,  then  soon  to  go  out  u  the  first 
HionarieB  from  this  country  to  the  Heathen  of  the  East.    Whitho*  prednely  tbcr 
were  to  go,  and  how  a  door  was  to  be  opened  to  them,  was  not  known,— only  it 
was  expected  that  somewhere  in  Southern  Asia,  they  were  to  seek  « Ibothold,  ao4 
that  they  were  soon  to  set  saU-    Mills,  as  you  know,  did  not  in  fiMSt  aooompMT 
them, — perhaps  diverted  by  the  project  of  his  mission  to  Africa;   baty  in  tie 
expectation  of  soon  parting  with  that  beloved  son,  to  see  his  face  no  more,  the  oU 
gentleman  told  us  of  the  decision,  bathed  in  tears,  and  even  convulsed  with  en*- 
tion,  and  apparently  in  the  midst  of  that  conflict  of  affection  with  principle,  vhidi 
a  heart  so  tender  and  so  pious  as  his  might  be  expected  to  feel,  at  the  flirst  call  «f 
God  to  so  great  a  sacrifice.    I  mention  this  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  «  notiee 
of  Mr.  Hallock  to  which  I  love  to  recur.    In  the  course  of  the  meetiqg,  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  in  a  very  tender  and  pathetic  prayer,  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
son  whom  he  had  educated  at  College,  at  no  small  sacrifice,  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,— giving  no  satisfiu;tory  evidence  of  coi 
to  God,  and  in  consequence  entering  on  the  study  of  Law,  while  the  eon  of  his 
brother  Mills  was  called  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  preaching  the  unsearchaUe 
riches  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen,  urged  the  petition  that  that  brother,  now  m 
depressed  at  the  thought  of  separation,  might  not  be  unduly  lifted  ap  bj  the  neb 
blessing  conferred  upon  him. 

Some  things  in  Father  Mills  were  too  prominent  for  even  a  stranger,  who  had 
the  slightest  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  soon  to  forget.  His  tall  and  veD 
proportioned  form  and  dignified  bearing  gave  him  a  princely  air.  His  voice  loo, — 
so  deep  toned  and  mellow,  was  very  commanding.  He  was  often  tender  in  his 
addresses,  and  even  in  his  remarks  in  conversation  on  evangelical  suljecis;  asd 
was  often  melted  to  tears, — though  rarely,  if  ever,  interrupted  by  emotion  in  hn 
utterance.  Such  tenderness  in  so  gigantic  a  form,  and  so  powerful  an  intellect,  ww 
exceedingly  winning  and  impressive.  His  sermons  abounded  in  anecdotes  and 
other  illustrations  taken  from  common  life,  drawn  out  in  a  coUaterai  and 
homely  style,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  habits  of  a  plsin, 
ral  people,  shut  out  fV^m  the  busy  world, — such  as  were  the  people  of 
Yet,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  his  sermons  were  not  commonly  loose  or  inunethodical; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  closely  argumentative  and  powerfolly  ccmvinciag. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
which  were  leading  topics  in  'Uhe  Litchfield  county  Divinity,"  that 
often  talked  of  in  his  day,  as  having  been  connected  with  the  revivals  lor 
the  county  was  distinguished. 

Mr.  Mills,  I  believe,  spent  much  of  his  time  among  his  people,  preaching  fren 
house  to  house;  had  few  books  and  read  but  little;  drew  his  discooraes  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  ia 
consequence,  was  able  to  ''  give  to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  season.'*    A 
who  was  conversant  with  him  in  his  latter  years,  lately  told  me  that  his 
often  antidpated  his  subject  for  the  coming  Sabbath  by  his  topics  of 
the  preceding  week.    So  also  his  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  need  la 
mingle  in  conversation  the  week  following. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  more  extended  notices  of  this 
truly  excellent  man  from  other  sources,  I  am  Sir, 

Your  very  afl^tionate  friend  and  brother. 

H.  postn. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABEL  McEWEK,  D.  D. 

Xbw  Lohdoh,  December  18,  IM. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  of  the  same  age  of  my  father:  Ihty 
lived  in  adjacent  parishes  and  were  intimate  friends.    In  my  childhood  and  veotlk, 
T  saw  much  of  Mr.  Mills  at  his  house  and  at  my  own  home. 
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^J  to 

In  person  he  Wm  tall,  ki^e,  with  well  proportioned  limbs;  in  attitude  and 
action,  graoeftil.  His  face,  large  and  round,  in  which  was  set  a  pair  of  bold,  yet 
benignant,  eyes,  was  at  onoe  attractive  and  impressive.  His  gait,  though  stately, 
was  natural  and  easy.  His  finest  appearance  out  of  the  pulpit  was  horseback. 
He  was  a  good  judge,  and  a  better  manager,  of  a  horse.  Dressed  in  clothes  of 
good  material,  well  cut  and  adjusted;  his  legs  and  fiwt  decked  with  white^opped 
boots  and  spurs;  a  white  wig  upon  his  head  flowing  in  ringlets  not  lacking  pow*- 
der  over  his  broad  shoulders;  and  crowned  with  a  large  and  smooth  beaver;  in 
one  hand  a  polished  cane,  in  the  other  a  bridle;  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  the  boys 
thought,  the  generaUtnmo  of  Connecticut  clergymen. 

On  one  occasion,  I  rode,  at  the  left  hand,  his  aid-de-camp.  Familiarly  he 
aooosted  adults  and  children  of  all  classes  by  the  way.  At  length,  with  all  the 
presence  of  horse  and  man,  he  reined  up  to  a  house  and  called.  A  young  lady 
presented  herself :—" Dau^ter,"  said  he,  "give  us  a  good  noggen  of  cold 
water.*' 

Once  I  said  to  him,  <<  Mr.  Mills,  you  are  large."  "  Oh  no,»'  he  replied,  <<  there's 
nothing  of  me  hardly.  I  am  so  saddle-backed  that  I  don*t  weigh  any  thing; — ^not 
■o  heavy  by  considerable  as  brother  Gillett  of  the  West  parish." 

In  hospitality  he  was  not  surpassed.  Food,  and  Aiel,  and  provender  for  horses, 
were  without  stint.  The  host  was  generous  in  all  things;  especially  so  in  fruit, 
both  to  himself,  and  in  the  distribution  of  it  to  others.  One  autumn  the  boys 
stole  his  peaches.  In  a  sermon  soon  after,  he  reported  a  visit  which  he  had  made 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  the  people  complained  that  the  boys  stole  peaches. 
Hearing  this,  he  said  that  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  his  abhorrence  of  such 
conduct.  The  reply  was,  "But,  Mr.  Mills,  don*t  the  boys  steal  peaches  in 
Torringford?"  "  Dear  me,"  said  he,  "  what  could  I  do  ?  I  couldnH  lie;  I  was 
obliged  to  answer,  yes." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Mills  was  peculiar.  In  him  were  combined  strength  of  intel- 
lect, comic  powers,  and  deep  sensibility.  As  a  sermonizer  and  preacher  he  was 
eccentric,  even  original.  Drollery  undesigned,  and  perhaps  sometimes  designed, 
which  would  have  marred  ibe  public  services  of  any  other  man,  in  his  were  not 
merely  eiftctive,  but  turned  to  serious  account.  People  who,  hearing  his  ordinary 
discourses,  inadvertently  laughed  inside  or  out,  often  wept  before  he  closed.  He 
was  always  grave;  his  hearers  could  not  always  conceal  their  amusement.  His 
brethren  sometimes  admonished  him  that  his  sayings  were  too  ludicrous  for  the 
pulint;  yet  they  all  reverenced  him  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  souls,  and  as  a 
dexterous,  &ithful,  and  powerful  preacher.  The  pious  Jeremiah  Hallock  denomi- 
nated him,  "  the  godly  Mr.  Mills." 

My  wife,  before  marriage,  belonged  to  a  family  in  his  neighbourhood.  After 
our  settlement  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  we  made  frequent  visits  to  her 
former  home.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  our  venerable  friend. 
The  prime  object  of  the  call  was,  after  the  salutation,  to  ask  me  what  I  had  lately 
preached.  I  must  give  an  outline  of  two  or  three  sermons.  This,  on  his  part 
and  mine,  was  merely  to  give  him  opportunity  to  detail  .twice  or  thrice  as  many 
of  his.  The  report,  though  laconic,  was  graphic.  Usually,  after  my  return 
home,  the  clues  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  texts,  the  plans  of  his  discourses, 
And  the  Millsish  illustrations,  so  haunted  me  that  I  could  do  Httle  else,  until  I 
fiad  attempted  to  make  two  or  three  sermons  out  of  the  exotics  which  he  had 
pitched  into  my  mind.  Once,  our  arrival  at  Torringford  was  in  April,  a  time  of 
mud  and  of  great  scarcity  of  forage.  Before  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  he  was 
present  horseback.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  lecture  in  West  street;  and  the 
people  are  now  waiting.  Where  is  a  horse  for  Mr.  McEwen  ?"  We  were  soon 
on  our  way,  and  the  services  were  in  due  time  performed.  Returned  to  the  house 
of  our  friends,  he  went  to  my  wife  and  said,—"  It  was  kind,  very  ki^gi  m  your 
husband,  before  he  took  his  tea,  to  go  and  h^p  me  out  of  the  lurch;  it  was  worth 
A  stack  of  hay." 
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When  he  preached  on  some  topics,  great  of  themselTefl,  and  of  which  be 
enamoured,  he  rose  above  all  hk  quaintness,  eccentricity,  and  hamoar.  Tlicfi  Vm 
knowledge,  his  logic,  and  his  eloquence  filled  his  hearers  with  Teneratio«i  Ibr  tfa» 
man,<^much  more  with  fear  and  adoration  of  Ood.  His  gloiy  it  was  to  aet  fatfc 
God  as  a  gracious  and  lorelj  SoTereign.  In  his  own  way  he  could  show  that  God 
without  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a  decree,  must  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  afflicted,  aad 
contemned;  and  that  human  beings  could  act  with  freedom  and  responaifaSii^, 
while  Cbd  wrought  efficiently  in  their  minds. 

The  fionous  Roger  Griswold  heard  Mr.  Mills  preach  at  Litchfield.  On  hh 
return  to  New  London  county  he  said  to  me, — ''  I  heard  a  man  praach  mt  lileh- 
field, — ^Mr.  Mills — ^I  never  heard  of  him  before.  I  know  not  what  the  dergy  think 
of  him;  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  the  man  in  the  pulpit  or  oat  of  it,  » 
eloquent  as  he  was  in  one  of  his  sermons.*'  Some  time  after  this,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Mills,—*'  You  saw  our  Judge  Griswold  at  Litchfield.''  <'  Yes,"  he  replied— 
*'  I  looked  down  among  the  Judges,  and  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  tdl  me  whiek 
Roger  Griswold  was."  I  added,  "  Mr.  Mills,  as  you  are  an  dderly  mftn,  end  I 
am  young,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  what  he  said  of  your  preaching.  He  said  that 
in  one  of  your  sermons  you  was  more  eloquent  than  any  man  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it."  He  replied  instantly, — '*I  knowwfaidi  sernMm  il 
was.  Monday,"  he  added, ''  I  went  with  Mr.  Huntington  to  dine  with  the  Govt. 
They  said,  '  The  Judges  are  coming.'  I  was  determined  not  to  be  introdnoed  te 
him;  so  I  placed  myself  by  the  sideof  the  door,  and,  as  he  entered,  seined  his  hand 
and  said, — '  Judge  Griswold,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Ihoe  and 
eyes.'  With  a  grasp  as  hard  as  mine,  the  Judge  replied, — *  Mr.  Mdls,  how  do 
you  do?    I  am  glad  to  see  you.' " 

The  English  language  did  not  seem  to  be  copious  enough  for  the  old  getttleBisa^ 
eccentricity.  He  coined  words,  and  he  used  current  language  with  a  very  eqiuvocal 
meaning.  He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  on  a  summer's  nussioii  to 
Vermont.  When  he  returned,  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  jaunt  he  had. 
"  Fatiguing,  fatiguing,"  was  his  reply — '*  it  was  so  tremenddons  hot."  *'  Hoi 
in  Vermont  ?"  said  the  inquirer.  "  Hot  ? — ^yes,  and  musquitoes."  **  Mvsqsi- 
toes  in  Vermont  ?"  "  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  **Oli 
no,  Mr.  Mills,  not  a  pound."  '*  Yes,"  said  he,  '*  I  can  testify  that  a  greet  many 
of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  A  neighbour  called  on  him  one  evening.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  Mr.  Mills  added, — '*  I  have  been  to  work  to  dsy  like  a  dog." 
*<  Not  like  a  dog,"  responded  his  friend.  <<  Yes,"  said  he,' ''  like  a  dog;  bet  of 
dogs  there  are  many  kinds;  and  one  sort  never  go  a  step  beyond  where  they  aiv 
driven."  His  oddity  was  not  affectation.  He  was  ludicrous  without 
without  consciousness  of  the  fiu^.  His  very  griefs  he  sometimes  e 
terms  and  by  figures  which  made  those  who  sympathized  with  him,  laugjk.  Be 
and  his  wife  lost  their  first  infant  child.  Then  the  second  was  taken  away, 
female  friends  came  in  to  express  their  sympathy.  One  of  their  number 
menced  their  condolence,— <<  You  lost  your  first  child."  "  Yes,"  he  replied 
a  gush  of  tears,  "  and  now  the  fat  is  all  in  the  fire  again." 

To  find  subjects  for  sermons  and  to  plan  them  was  his  pastime.  Though  thai 
exercise  appeared  in  him  like  play,  the  result  of  it  showed  the  work  of  a  maa. 
Writing  a  sermon  after  the  frame  of  it  was  set  up,  did  not  agree  with  his  eoosti- 
tntion.  He  could  preach  on  any  emergency.  Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  ooeM 
make  passmg  events  or  objects  that  met  his  eye  serve  for  UlustratioBs*     **  Onoa,** 

said  he,  "  I  went  up  to  B to  preach;  my  pocket  was  IhQ  of  written 

But  one  text  which  I  had  never  used  would  employ  all  my  thoughts.   I  enlled 
all  my  manuscripts;  but  God  would  have  me  take  that  new  text — *  Wherefore  de 
the  wicked  live  ? '    I  went  mto  the  pulpit  all  raw  and  dark.    My  doctrine  wm, 
the  wick^  live  for  the  benefit  of  the  righteous.    As  I  went  on  to  iOnstinte  it,  I 
looked  out  at  the  window  and  said,  *The  wicked  live  tocut  down 
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Iieinl<M^  trees  for  the  righteous.*    Much  as  ever,"  he  added,  "  haye  the  people  of 
B  forgiven  me  to  this  day." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  could  sing  hut  indifferently  him- 
self. Sacred  music  was  a  feast  of  fiit  things  td  his  soul.  He  must  have  in  his 
parish,  during  the  three  winter  months,  a  singing  school  headed  by  a  skilful 
master.  At  the  close  of  this  term,  he  appointed  what  he  called  a  singing  lecture. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  invited  his  neighbour,  Dr.  Lee  of  Oolebrook,  a  writer 
of  music,  to  preach.  His  text  was, — ''  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from 
God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So  Saul 
was  refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  At  the  close 
of  the  discourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  pastor,  he  presented  himself 
in  the  pulpit.  '*  This,"  said  he,  ''is  true  doctrine.  I  have  come  into  this  meeting 
house  a  great  many  times,  and  I  saw  that  the  devil  was  here.  I  wished  to  begin 
service,  but  I  did  not  like  to  introduce  the  worship  of  God,  while  the  devil  was  in 
the  people.  I  took  up  the  Psalm  book  and  read;  but  I  could  see  him  skipping 
about  from  pew  to  pew  in  the  galleries.  But  the  instant  the  chorister  got  up  and 
blew  the  pitch  pipe,  he  quit,  and  all  was  sobriety  and  decorum  among  the  young 
people  and  children." 

I  have  seen  this  man  in  the  day  of  affliction.  He  was  an  affectionate  father; 
but  he  loved  Christian  missions  better  than  he  did  his  own  children.  About  to 
leave  his  neighbourhood  after  a  visit,  I  was  standing  with  him  upon  the  broad 
street;  a  horseman  rode  up  and  handed  to  him  a  letter.  He  broke  the  seal  and 
read  a  few  lines;  stopped;  and,  with  the  letter  hi  one  hand  and  spectacles  in  the 
other,  his  face  filled  with  astonishment  and  consternation,  he  said,  ''  Samuel  is 
dead.  This  beats  all.  When  Obookiah  died,  I  thought  that  beat  every  thiog; 
but  this  beats  that."  At  this  instant,  the  rider  took  out  a  watch  and  handed  him, 
saying,  "  This  was  his  watch."  The  patron  of  missions  gave  place  to  the  &ther. 
He  took  the  watch,  and,  with  streaming  tears  and  a  voice  choked  with  grief,  his 
lament  burst  forth, — "  Samuel  is  dead:  I  shall  never  see  Samuel  again;  he  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

This  surviving  parent  lived  to  a  great  age.  In  the  last  stage  of  life  his  house 
was  burnt,  and  a  new  one  was  built.  I  made  my  last  call.  He  was  sitting  among 
the  shavings,  watching  the  workmen  who  were  finishing  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. His  eyes  were  dim;  his  memory  had  failed.  When  I  accosted  him,  he  took 
my  hand,  but  I  perceived  he  did  not  recognise  me.  In  his  hand  be  had  Wood- 
bridge's  small  Qeography .  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  our  conversation  began.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  that  book.  Sir  ?"  '*  Oh,  yes.  Sir,  it  is  Woodbridge's  Geography; 
my  children  use  it."  "The  world.  Sir,  is  round;  is  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir." 
"Rolls  over,  does  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir."  "Is  it  not  a  miraculous  thiog  that 
when  we  get  on  the  downward  side,  we  don't  fidl  off?"  "  No,  Sir;  if  we  should 
fall  off,  thai  would  be  a  miracle;  because  the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  counter- 
acted, which  draws  us  to  the  centre."  "  True,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  don't  know 
who  you  are."  I  told  him  my  name.  It  was  in  vain.  "  You,  Sir,  recollect  my 
father,"  said  I,—"  Mr.  Robert  McEwen  of  Winchester  ?  "  "  Much  as  ever,"  he 
replied.  I  pulled  another  oord.  "  I  have  been  much  at  your  house  in  early  life. 
I  was  a  companion  of  Jerry,  and  Flora,  and  Samuel.    You  married  me.    My  wife 

was  S B .    I  have  often  preached  for  you.    I  live  at  New  London."    He 

rose  up,  girded  his  huge  arms  around  me,  laid  his  broad  chin  on  my  shoulder,  and 
wept. 
Make,  Sir,  any  use  you  please  of  the  above  disconnected  sketch,  fh>m 

Your  humble  servant, 

ABKL  MoEWEK. 
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THOMAS  PRENTISS,  D.  D  * 

1769—1814. 

Thomas  Pbsntiss  was  born  at  HoUiBton,  Mass.,  October  27,  1747. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rer.  Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cas- 
bridge,  April  9,  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collie  in  1738;  wai 
oonstituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUiston,  May  18,  1743;  and  died 
April  24,  1788,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Maij 
Angier,  was  also  a  native  of  Cambridge.  To  this  place  he  was  sent,  at  tbe 
age  of  seven  years,  to  reside  with  his  paternal  grand&ther.  Here  he  reoei?ed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  the  town,  and  was 
matriculated  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  year  1762,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1766,  and  was  employed,  during  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  in  teaching  school  at  Berwick,  Me.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  pursued  the  stodj  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  Previous  to  oommenouig  his 
theological  course,  however,  and  while  he  resided  at  Berwick,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  whic^  he 
acquired,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  account  during  his  ministry,  bj 
prescribing  for  the  sick  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  on 
parish. 

He  commenced  preaching  in  July,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ohuroh  in  Medfield,  October  30,  1770,  having  just  completed  his  twenty- 
third  year. 

He  served  as  Chaplain  to  a  division  of  the  American  army,  stadoned  it 
Roxbury,  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  but  for  how  long  a  time  eannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

■ 

In  the  >ear  1808,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  at  which  he  was  educated. 

Dr.  Prentiss  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  enjoyed  almost  nain- 
terrupted  health,  till  he  was  arrested  by  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life. 
That  disease  was  congestion  of  the  lungs,  originating  in  a  severe  cold  eoo- 
traoted  by  exposure,  during  a  violent  snow  storm,  in  visiting  a  sick  fuBoij 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  He  died  in  great  peaoe,  and  in  the  joyful  eonl- 
denoe  of  a  better  life,  after  an  illness  of  five  days,  February  28,  1814,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  Hb  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joshu 
Bates  of  Dedham,  and  was  published. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  as  was  evinced  by  his  maaiMd 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  He  was  initn- 
mental  in  establishing  and  sustaining,  almost  by  his  individual  exerttov,  s 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medfield  and  the  neighhovriig 
towns,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  largest  and  best  oolleetion 
of  books  in  that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  also  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Temperance  reform,  being  one  of  a  small  number  who  originated  the  Sooetji 
known  for  many  years  as  the  '*  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  sappreAOO 
of  intemperance."    He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  took  a  glan  rf 

*  Batei'  Fan.  Sorm.— MS.  ftom  bii  familj. 
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sptriiooufi  liquor  but  onoe  in  Us  lile»  and,  for  years  before  his  death,  he  with- 
held it  from  all  labourers  who  were  in  his  employ. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  following  benevolent  Societies : — the  Humane 
Society;  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society;  the  Soci- 
ety for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 
America ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge. Of  the  Society  last  named,  he  was  for  many  years  a  Director;  and 
for  two  or  three  years,  Vice  President. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prentiss  printed  works :  A  Sermon  on  the 
duty  of  offending  and  offended  brethren,  1773.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Henry  Wight,*  1785.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Pitt  Clarke,t  1798. 
A  Discourse  in  commemoration  of  American  independence,  1799.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordmation  of  Thomas  Mason,}  1799.  Idleness  in  the  market 
place  considered  and  reproved:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Holliston,  1802. 
Religion  and  morality  united  in  the  duty  of  man :  Two  Sermons,  1802..  A 
Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  1808.  Pro- 
fessed Christians  cautioned,  and  evil  speakers  admonished:  A  Sermon, 
1804.  The  sin  and  danger  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  evil  doers :  A 
Sermon,  1805.  National  Fast  Sermon  at  Holliston,  1812.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  1818. 

He  was  married,  October  31,  1771,  to  Abigail  Biglow,  of  Weston,  Mass. 
She  died  November  2,  1786.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  February  9,  1789,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
ScoUay  of  Boston;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  All  hb  sons  were  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College.  One  of  them,  T homos ^  was  bom  in  January,  1792 ;  was 
graduated  in  1811 ;  studied  Theology ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  March  26,  1817 ;  and  died  of  a  typhus  fever, 
on  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Prentiss'  second  wife  survived 
him  many  years,  and  died  at  the  old  family  mansion,  at  Medfield,  Septem- 
ber 28.  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NoaTHBOBo',  Haas.,  January  26, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Prentiss  was  the  friend  and  pastor  of  my  youth.  Under  his 
care  I  pursued  my  studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  University.  He  was  to  me 
as  a  fitther.  His  house  was  my  home,  and  his  children  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss  of  Charlestown,  was  my  fellow  student, 
and  room-mate,  and  very  dear  friend;  and  his  early  death,  daring  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  was  among  the  most  painful  events  of  my  life.  Such  were  my 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellent  man  of  whom  you  wish 
me  to  g^ve  you  some  reminiscences. 

I  remember  him  well — his  venerable  form;  his  serene  and  cheerful  countenance; 
his  locks  frosted  with  age,  falling  gracefully  over  his  shoulders;  his  manners  easy, 

•  Hkhbt  Wiobt  wm  born  in  Medfield,  Mmi.,  in  17^;  wm gndaated  at  Hurmrd  CoUege  in 
1782;  WM  ordftined  pMtor  of  the  ebnroh  in  Briatol,  R.  I.,  JuoArr  6, 1786;  reoeiTed  the  deoM 
of  Douiot  of  DiTinity  from  Brown  Univerdty  in  1824;  and  died  in  Angoft,  18S7»  aftd  oiglitj- 

ft>nr.  .     .   .    .  — 

t  Pitt  Clark  wm  bom  in  Medfield,  Mmi.,  JanMiy  15,  1763:  wm  cmdnsted  »t  Hnmid 
College  in  1790;  wm  oidnined  1  Norton,  Jnly  Z,  1793;  and  died  Febmuy  IS,  1SS6  aged 
■oTentj-two.  He  pablished  a  Thank^giring  Sermon,  1796 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
SrWeiter  F.  BookUn  at  Marlboroagh,  1809.  ^        ,      ^         ^  ^  , 

I  TwoM  AS  Masoh  wm  bom  at  Prinoeton,  Ma«.,  Mar  28, 1769;  wM  graduated  at  Harmid  CM- 
lege  in  1796;  wm  ofdained  at  Northfleld> NoTomber  6,  1799;  wMdiimiiNdFebraaiyML  1886; 
and  died  Janoaiy  3, 1851,  aged  eightj-two.    He  published  a  ThaakniiTing  Sormoo,  1824. 
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dignified,  polished,  yet  simple,  gentle,  and  winning;  his  grayity  in  the  pulpit;  las 
saaritj,  affability,  and  urbanity,  in  company;  the  affectionate  respect  that  his 
perfect  integrity  and  oniform  kindness  inspired; — all  these  rise  before  me,  when- 
ever  I  recall  his  image,  and  remember  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Prentiss  was  long,  peaceful,  and  prosperoos;  and  he  died 
in  a  green  old  age,  universally  lamented  as  a  &ithful  pastor  and  a  good  man.  He 
was  always  an  acceptable,  if  not  a  decidedly  popular,  preacher.  His  diaooiiTsea 
were  solid,  judicious,  eminently  practical,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  eran- 
gelical  spirit,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  that  were  designed  to  commemo- 
rate particular  events,  were  truly  eloquent.  He  was  uncommonly  felicitous,  in 
the  choice  of  his  texts  on  special  occasions.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  some 
of  those  occasions,  and  of  the  discourses  which  they  called  forth.  One,  that 
occurred  in  my  childhood,  was  the  birthday  of  Washington,  Febroary  22, 1800, — 
observed  throughout  the  United  States  in  commemoration  of  the  Father  of  fak 
Country,  then  recently  deceased.  The  church  was  dressed  in  moaming;  the 
whole  population  of  the  village,  young  and  old,  with  appropriate  badges,- 
schools,  each  led  by  its  teacher,  flocked  to  the  house  of  Qod.  Every  pew, 
seat,  was  occupied;  every  aisle  was  filled;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
preacher,  as  he  rose  before  the  vast  assembly,  and  announced  for  his  text  the  bean- 
tiftil  words,  so  applicable  to  the  shepherd  and  leader  of  our  Israel — ^^  So  he  fed 
them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skOfuIneas  of 
his  hands.*' 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  easy,  dignified,  impressive;  his  voice  stroog, 
majestic,  sonorous,  yet  not  grating  harshly  on  the  ear;  and  he  seldom  ftiled  to 
gain  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  or  to  produce  the  conviction  in  their  minds  thai 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  ornament,  not  did  he 
seek  to  win  applause  by  any  tricks  of  oratory,  or  any  attempts  at  crigmali^  or 
smartness.  He  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  forgetful  of  Limself,  intent 
on  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  ministry, — ^to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Dr.  Prcn- 
tiss  was  a  devout  man,  and  highly  gifted  in  prayer.  His  prayers  were  happfly 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  soothe,  com- 
fort, and  encourage  the  children  of  sorrow. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
Thomas  Scott.  He  was  not  a  sectarian  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  from  him  a  controversial  discourse,  unless  it 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  on  an  occasion  very  trying  to  him,  when  several 
hers  of  his  church,  in  a  season  of  religious  excitement,  separated  themselves 
his  communion,  and  joined  the  Baptists.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
liarities  of  the  Hopkinsian  creed,  and  I  think  rarely  exchanged  pulpits  with 
gentlemen  who  were  understood  to  hold  those  views,  though  his  exchanges  were  by 
no  means  exclusively  with  those  whose  religious  opinions  fully  harm<miaed  with 
his  own. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  would  call  Dr.  Prentiss'  cathdieism,  I  may 
tion  the  following:— At  the  time  when,  in  company  with  my  dassmate,  his 
son, — ^while  we  were  pursuing  our  theological  studies  at  Cambridge, — I 
application  to  be  received  into  his  church,  we  were  not  questioned  respecting 
views  on  controverted  subjects,  but  only  in  r^ard  to  our  views,  purposes,  asd 
aims,  in  joining  the  church,  and  undertaking  the  Christian  minis^;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  attempted  to  bias  us  in  our  studies,  in  &vour  of  hii 
own  system,  or  ever  expressed  to  us  any  regret  that,  in  our  theological  views,  w 
difTered,  in  some  respects,  fit>m  our  honoured  father  and  guide.  He  wished  as  to 
enjoy  the  largest  liberty,  and  to  believe  that  the  honest  and  intelligent  stndy  ef 
the  Holy  Scriptures  would  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  aU  truth,  essential  to  the  right 
conduct  of  life,  and  to  the  attainment  of  true  holiness. 

Dr.  Prentiss  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  Ul 
cffloe^  while  he  was  removed  as  fer  as  possible  fi-om  stiffness,  formality,  or 
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iMfls.  He  was  habituallj  cheerful,  and  often  playful  in  his  manner,  and  was 
remarkably  fond  of  children,  who  loved  him  in  return,  while  his  presence  inspired 
them  with  a  feeling  of  reyerenoe,  which  checked  any  unbecoming  levity  or  impro- 
priety of  language  or  behaviour. 

The  eaieehinnga,  as  they  were  called, — ^held  semi-annually,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  in  the  village  church,  when  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  were  gathered  to 
repeat  to  their  minister  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism, — are  among  the 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  early  days.  On  these  occasions,  Dr.  Prentiss 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  He  was,  at  such  times,  peculiarly  gentle  and  win- 
ning in  his  manners;  his  countenance  beamed  with  love,  while  his  wise  and 
affectionate  counsels  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts. 

I  have  also  pleasant  recollections  of  his  visits  to  the  district  school  in  company 
with  the  Board  of  selectmen,  who  together  constituted  the  school  committee. 
His  discriminating  commendation,  his  paternal  admonitions,  the  high  motives 
which  he  set  before  us,  fell  upon  our  susceptible  minds,  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender 
grass,  causing  some  good  thoughts,  and  wise  purposes,  and  holy  resolves,  to  spring 
up.  We  all  prized  his  approbation,  and  felt  that  his  smile  was  a  benediction.  I 
remember  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  placed  upon  the  teacher's  desk  to 
recite,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  selectmen,  at  the  closing  visitation  of 
the  school,  when  I  first  learned  to  read, — a  dialogue  from  '' Webster's  Third 
Part,"  and  how  the  ambition  swelled  my  breast,  and  the  purpose  was  formed,  to 
go  to  College  and  be  a  minister, — a  purpose  which,  from  that  time,  was  my  guid- 
ing star,  and  which  I  should  probably  never  have  formed,  had  not  my  minister 
been  one  whom  I  could  love  and  esteem,  and  look  up  to  as  a  model. 

In  the  domestic  relations, — as  a  husband,  and  parent,  and  the  head  of  a  family, 
Dr.  Prentiss  approached  as  near  my  idea  of  perfect  excellence  as  any  man  whom 
I  have  known.  His  children  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence,  while  they 
dung  to  him  with  tenderest  affection,  and  yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  his 
gentle  commands. 

For  many  years  during  their  minority,  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  libe- 
ral education  of  his  four  sons,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  into  bis  family 
boys  and  young  men,  to  fit  them  for  College,  or  for  other  walks  of  life;  many  of 
wiiom  still  live  to  bear  their  willing  testimony  to  his  fiuthfbl  guardianship  and 
skilful  nurture. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Prentiss  was  a  devoted  minister,  a  judicious  parent,  a  wise 
householder,  an  efficient  and  successful  educator  of  youth,  a  Just  and  holy  man, 
an  "  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile;"  and  many  beside  myself  cherish 
his  memory  with  fond  affbction,  and  feel  that  for  whatever  in  them  is  good  and 
commendable,  and  for  whatever  success  they  have  met  with  in  life,  they  owe 
much  to  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  they  received  while  under  his  care. 

Yours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  ALLEH. 


TOL.  I.  86 
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JOEL  BENEDICT,  D.  D  * 

1769—1816. 

JosL  Bbnsdiot  was  of  Puritan  descent,  his  anoostora  having  been  amoi^ 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  Shortly  after  they  reached  this  countrj, 
they  went  to  Connecticut,  and  settled,  it  is  believed,  at  Norwalk.  Thenoe  kb 
father,  Peter  Benedict,  removed  to  Salem,  Westdiester  County,  New  York, 
where  Ae,  the  second  son,  was  bom,  January  8,  1745.  The  £ather  was  a 
person  of  very  considerable  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  piety,  as  most  of  his  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  been,  through  several  generations.  He  had  two  sons  besides 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  One  of  them,  Abner^  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1769 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Middlefield,  Cona., 
November  20,  1771 ;  was  dismissed  in  1785  ;  was  subsequently  installed  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  six  years ;  and  died  at  Boxbmy, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1818,  aged  seventy-eight.  Tks 
other  son,  after  the  Revolution,  migrated  to  Canada,  where  he  spent  tbe 
rest  of  his  days,  holding  some  office  under  the  British  government. 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  little  is  known.     He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  to  the  South,  and  remained  Pome  time  in  the  capacttj 
of  a  teacher ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  oUiiiate 
upon  his  health,  he  relinquished  the  employment  and  returned  to  his  &tlicr*8 
house.     Previous  to  this  period,  his  mind  had  been  deeply  impressed  witli 
Divine  truth,  and  he  had  formed  the  determination  to  devote  himself  to  tke 
Christian  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  when  his  health  had  beoome  sufieientlj 
confirmed  to  warrant  it,  he  commenced  his  tilieolog^cal  studies  under  tke 
instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  time  of  Ui 
licensure.      In  his  common-place  book  is  found  the  following  somewkit 
remarkable  record,  made,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year  1778.     "  Gonveniag 
with  Dr.  Bellamy  upon  the  downfall  of  Anti-christ,  after  many  thiugB  had 
been  sud  on  the  subject,  the  Doctor  began  to  warm,  and  uttered  himidf 
after  this  manner : — '  Tell  your  children  to  tell  their  children,  that  in  tibe 
year  1866  something  notable  will  happen  in  the  Church— tell  them  the  M 
man  said  so.' " 

After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  and  sup- 
plying destitute  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1770,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  chnroh  is 
Newent,  (now  Lisbon,)  Conn.,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  1771.  vaa 
constituted  its  pastor,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart  of 
Preston.  The  church  had  previously  been  in  a  distracted  state,  throu^  the 
influence  of  Separatists,  and  in  his  settlement  divisions  were  so  far  healed 
as  to  promise  well  for  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  their  prosperity. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  McCown,  a  natin 
of  Boston,  whose  father,  Capt.  Robert  MoCown, — a  gentleman  of  Scottish 
descent,  resided  at  that  time  'in  Bristol,  R.  I.  She  was  a  lady  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  choice. 

•  MB.  fxo :  his  ftmlly. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1772,  bis  health  was  so  moch  reduced  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  take  a  respite  from  his  labours,  and  it  was  even  considered 
donbtful  whether  be  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  them.  He,  however, 
did  resume  them  afier  a  short  time ;  though  he  prosecuted  them  in  great 
bodily  weakness,  and  not  without  frequent  and  protracted  interruptions.  At 
length,  in  1782,  be  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  and  on  the  SOth 
of  April,  was  regularly  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Though  the 
state  of  his  health  had  probably  something  to  do  in  inducing  this  step,  the 
want  of  an  adequate  support  seems  to  have  been  another,  and  perhaps  the 
principal,  reason. 

Immediately  after  he  was  released  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  returned 
with  his  family  to  his  native  place,  and  remained  there,  preaching  oooasion- 
ally,  as  his  health  would  permit,  until  his  constitution  had  become  so  much 
invigorated  that  he  thought  it  safe  to  resume  his  stated  ministerial  duties. 
He  then  went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  every  expression  of  good  will  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  especi* 
ally  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had  felt  his  separation  from  them 
to  be  a  severe  affliction.  The  church  at  Plainfield,  which  had  then  been 
vacant  for  some  time,  hearing  that  he  had  recovered  his  health,  immediately 
directed  their  attention  to  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  their  pastor ; 
and  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  them,  he  was  installed  there 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1784.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
acceptance  and  usefulness,  until  death  terminated  his  course.  During  his 
whole  ministry  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  invalid ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  most  rigid  economy  of  his  strength,  that  he  was  enabled,  at  any  time,  to 
perform  his  stated  duties.  He  was,  however,  rarely  absent  from  his  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  though  his  sermons  were  not  generally  written,  he 
had  always  thoroughly  digested  hb  subject,  and  no  one  could  listen  to 
him,  unless  it  were  his  own  fftult,  without  being  edified  and  made  better. 

During  the  Revolution,  he  showed  himself  always  decidedly  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  country's  cause.  His  friend,  Dr.  Hart  and  himself  sympa- 
thised in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  almost  every  other ;  and,  though 
not  directly  and  officially  connected  with  the  war,  they  hesitated  not  to  show 
themselves,  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  public  and  in  private,  the  staunch 
friends  and  supporters  of  liberty. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

Dr.  Benedict  continued  to  preach  until  within  one  Sabbath  of  his  death. 
He  died  of  a  pleurisy,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1816.  In  his  approach  to  the  grave,  he  evinced  the  most  unqualified 
resignation,  and  even  joyful  triumph.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  Franklin,  from  Psalm  cxii,  6 ;  and  was  published. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Dr.  Benedict,  is  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  in  1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D., 

PaSSlDlRT  or  VNIOX  COLLBOB. 

Uiriox  GoLLKOi,  Schenectady,  January  81, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  too  unwell  to  write  myself,  and  sufibring  too  much 
bodily  pain  to  reply  to  your  request  through  the  agency  of  another  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  distinguished  individual  concerning 
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irhom  yon  inquire.    I  can  only  dictate  a  few  hints,  and  leaye  70a  to  rue  them  at 
your  own  discretion. 

Dr.  Benedict  deserves  a  place  among  the  distinguished  men  of  New  Sngjand, 
whether  considered  as  a  scholar,  philosopher,  or  Christian  minister. 

He  was  distinguished  at  Coll^;e,  as  he  was  afterwards  through  life,  for  his  lore 
of  the  classics  and  mathematics — ^in  which  departments  he  had  few  equals.  The 
Hebrew  language  was,  I  believe,  not  taught  at  College,  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  His  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  led  him  to 
prosecute  Ihe  study  of  Hebrew  with  such  helps  as  he  could  obtain; — which  prose- 
cution he  never  remitted  until  he  had  obtained  a  very  accurate  and  comprebensiTe 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  also  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  some  other  cognate  Oriental  languages. 

The  great  doctrines  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  dependanoe  and  depravity 
he  firmly  believed  and  constantly  taught;  though  he  taught  them  as  ScripUnne 
doctrines  rather  than  as  metaphysical  dogmas.  He  studied  his  subjects  thoroughly, 
and  yet  his  discourses,  so  &r  as  language  was  concerned,  were  entirely  extempo- 
raneous. His  utterance  was  slow  and  hesitating,  and  he  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  by  the  great  and  solemn  truths  which  he  delivered,  rather 
than  by  the  language  in  which  those  trutlis  were  clothed,  or  the  manner  of  their 
delivery. 

Though  greatly  respected  by  his  people  as  a  preacher,  he  was  equally  respected 
as  a  pastor;  and  in  the  performance  of  parochial  duties  he  had  few  equals.  He 
was  ever  mindfdl  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  constant  in  his  visits  at  the  bedsides 
of  the  dying. 

Though  possessing  a  frail  constitution  and  suffering  much  bodily  pain,  be  was 
oonstitutionaUy  happy  and  had  a  remarkable  talent  Ibr  rendering  those  happy 
around  him. 

He  lived  in  the  midst  of  sects  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  and  yet  he  lived 
not  the  less  in  the  midst  of  friends  on  that  account. 

By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  respected  and  beloved,  nor  was  he  known  to  have 
had  a  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  sympathy,  and  instinctively  shared  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted;  and,  though  decided 
in  his  own  religious  opinions,  he  exercised  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal  charity 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 

Having  myself  been  brought  up  among  the  strictest  sect  of  Calvinists,  and 
having  become  accustomed  to  think  that  greatness  and  goodness  were,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  only  among  them,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Benedict  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  his  estimation,  these  qualities 
Were  to  be  found  in  individuals  among  other  denominations,  as  truly  and  as  fr«- 
qnently  as  his  own;  and  that  he  retained  as  high  a  r^ard  fbr,  and  chertshed  as 
sincere  a  friendship  towards,  such  individuals,  wherever  found,  as  if  found  among 
the  sect  with  whom  he  communed  and  worshipped.  The  kindness  with  w^hidi  he 
spoke  of  other  denominations,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  proqwrity, 
made  an  impression  upon  my  own  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced :  indeed 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  Christians  differing  fh)m  him,  and  in  which  he  was 
generally  treated  by  them,  furnished  the  most  impressive  exemplification  I  have 
ever  witnessed  of  those  words  of  sacred  writ,  "Behold  how  good,  and  how 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!** 

He  was  always  an  apologist  for  the  absent, — ^put  the  best  oonstmction  possible 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  never  unnecessarily  spoke  evil  of  any  one.  That 
lid  this  good  man  live  in  charity,  and  he  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIPHALET  NOTT. 


JOEL  BEKKDIOT.  £35 


FROM  THE  HON.  ANDREW  T.  JUDSON, 

JVDQM  or  THl  D10TUCT    OOUBT  OF  THB  VITITID  8TATB8. 

Camtibbvrt,  Good.,  November  20,  1849. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Benedict  commenced  in  the  year  1809, 
and  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  I  have  met  him  in  the  social  circle,  at 
his  own  fireside,  and  at  the  place  of  public  worship, — baring  often  listened  to  his 
preaching.  My  recollections  of  him,  if  not  very  extended,  are  yet  very  yivid 
and  agreeable. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  I  haye  always  understood  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  learned  associates.  Virgil  was  his  favourite  author  through  life;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  his  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  even  when  he  was  in  College,  was 
80  remarkable  that  the  Professors  sometimes  set  him  to  reading  Virgil  merely  for 
their  own  gratification. 

His  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  also  was  extensive  and  profound.  The 
people  of  Plainfield  stiU  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  this  department  of  study.  The  young  lads  in  the  Academy 
used  to  carry  their  problems  to  their  Preceptor  for  his  aid  in  solving  them,  when, 
not  unfrequently,  he  would  be  attacked  with  a  severe  head  ache,  which  would 
oblige  him  to  postpone  his  attention  to  their  requests  till  he  could  be  relieved  from 
pain.  Meanwhile,  the  roguish  fellows  w.ould  send  some  one  of  their  number,  on 
some  errand  or  other,  to  Dr.  Benedict's  study,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  greeted  by  the  face  of  their  instructer;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  problem,  however  difBcult,  was  solved,  and  the  head  ache  was  cured. 
They  drew  their  own  inferences,  and  indulged  their  own  Jokes. 

But  Dr.  Benedict  was  most  distinguished  as  a  profound  biblical  scholar;  being 
alike  familiar  with  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  He  delighted  much  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  and  used  to  call  it 
**  the  language  of  the  angels." 

His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  what  is  termed  ''  orthodox,"  though  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  extremes.  The  modification  of  Calvinism  which  prevailed 
extensively  in  his  day  under  the  name  of  ffopkinnanism  he  rejected.  He  called 
no  man  master,  and  made  little  of  any  other  authority  in  matters  of  religion  than 
that  of  the  great  Master  Himself. 

He  lived  through  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  mingled  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  other  scenes  scarcely  less  stirring  that  succeeded,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
true  patriot.  James  Madison,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life,  was, 
in  the  Doctor's  estimation,  a  fine  model  of  manly  integrity  and  patriotism. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  he  never  deserted  his  friend  Madison. 

Dr.  Benedict's  style  of  preaching  was  unlike  that  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  Congregational  church  of  New  England.  He  carried  with  him  into 
the  pulpit  only  a  few  brief  notes,  and  these  when  once  used,  were  thrown  by,  and 
generally  never  used  a  second  time.  The  consequence  was  that  each  week  wit- 
nessed to  his  mature  preparation  for  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  his  flock  never 
complained  of  his  treating  them  to  old  sermons. 

Dr.  Benedict  was,  to  the  last,  a  vigorous  advocate  for  the  strict  independence  of 
the  churches.  He  uniformly  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Consociation, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  most  of  his  brethren  around  him. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of 
Preston.  There  was  an  agreement  between  these  two  brethren  that  the  surrivor 
should  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  one  who  died  first.  It  fell  to  Dr.  Bene- 
dict to  perform  this  melancholy  ofBce  for  his  friend;  and  he  did  it  in  a  manner 
alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

I  am,  Sur,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  T.  JUDSOK. 
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JOHN   HUNT* 

1769—1776. 

John  Hunt  was  tlie  son  of  Gapt.  Jolin  and  Esther  (Wells)  Hunt,  and 
was  bom  in  Northampton,  November  20,  1744.     His  father  was  a  fiarmer  in 
good  circumstances,  and  for  some  years  he  kept  a  public  house.     The  son 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764.     In  October,  1765,  he  tool 
charge  of  the  Grammar  school  at  Northampton,  and  continued  hia  connee- 
tion  with  it  till  March,  1769.     Not  long  after  he  commenced  toaching,  his 
mind  took  a  decidedly  serious  direction.    After  having  been  for  some  time 
perplexed  with  doubts  in  regard  to  some  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 
as  burdened  with  anxiety  from  a  conviction  of  his  own  sinfalness,   he  at 
length  gained  satisfactory  views  of  the  doctrines  which  had  perplexed  kim, 
and  found  that  in  the  Gt)spel  which  effectually  soothed  his  agitated  spirit 
Though  the  state  of  his  health  seemed  to  require  an  active  habit,  and  he  had 
some  strong  inducements  to  devote  himself  to  a  secular  calling,  his  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations,   to  induce  him  to  engage   in  the 
Christian  ministry.     Accordingly,  having,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
teacher,  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  year  1769, — about  the  time  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Grammar 
school.     His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  regarded  as  prognostic  of  a  high 
standing  in  his  profession.     He  preached  in  different  places  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  licensure,  and  always  left  a  decidedly  favonrsble 
impression. 

The  Old  South  church,  Boston,  having  been  vacant  about  two  years, — 
Mr.  Hunt  was  invited  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate ;  and,  in  due  time, 
(September  26,  1771,)  both  he  and  the  Rev.  John  Bacon  t  were  dalj 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  church.  A  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  each  of  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  gates 
of  Boston  were  shut,  and  a  decree  issued  by  the  British  Commander  agaiast 
all  passing  and  repassing  of  citizens  between  town  and  country.  Mr.  Hast 
being,  at  that  time,  on  a  visit  to  Brookline,  attempted  to  return  to  his  hone 
in  Boston,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  town,  except  on  condition  that  he 

•  Hooker's  Fui.  Serm.— WisiMr*t  Hift.  Dise.— BIS.  from  Rot.  Dr.  AUod. 

t  Joan  Bacoh  wm  a  natiTO  of  Canterbnry,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Coll«e«  of  Ke« 
Jeney  in  1766.    After  beins  Uoensed  to  preaeh,  he  spent  some  time  preaehtng  in  SomtBM 
eoantjy  Maryland,  and  was  there  when  he  was  innted  to  Boston.    His  style  of  pnaefciqf  m« 
argnmentatiTe,  and  his  manner  mach  less  attnetive  than  that  of  his  o^eagne.    BiSoitiH 
sprung  up  soon  after  his  settlement,  in  rmrd  to  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  imnalatka* 
sod  the  administration  of  baptism  on  the  Ualf-wny  Covenant,  in  oonseqnenee  of  whUk  he  «m 
dIsmisMd,  Febmary  8,  1775.    In  his  religions  views  he  is  undentood  to kare  sympathised  siiii 
the  sohool  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  West.    On  leaving  Boston,  he  ramoTod  to  StoekUi4^< 
where  he  passed  the  residae  of  his  life,  and  died  October  25,  1820.    He  serred  in  varioasoril 
eapamcies; — as  magistrate ;  a  Representative  to  the  Legislatnre ;  aaoeiate  and  presidiiig  Ja4c* 
of  the  Oommon  Pleas;  a  member  and  President  of  the  State  Senate;  and  a  ssemhcr  of  Cos- 
gnm.    In  politios  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  JeiTerson.    He  married  the  widow  of  his  psir* 
oeasor,  the  nev.  Alexander  Camming,  and  the  daughter  of  Esekiel  Goldthwait,  Ragiiter  «f 
Deeds  in  Suffolk.    His  son,  Ezekiel,  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1794,  and  has  bold  taii- 
oos  important  oflBoes,  among  which  is  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  iSeosury  of  the  Uniled  Slalia 
He  published  a  Sennon  after  his  installation,  177^;  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Joseph  HantieglaaM 
a  ease  of  discipline,  1781 ;  a  Speech  on  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  1802;  CoajeeMs  m 
the  Prophesies,  1806. 
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would  pledge  himself  to  remain.  Declining  this  requisition,  lie  retired  to 
Northampton,  intending  to  sojourn  among  his  relatives,  till  Providence 
should  open  a  way  for  his  return  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  naturally  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  tendencies  were 
decidedly  hectical.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Northampton,  he  found  that  a  pul- 
monary disease  hiwi  evidently  fastened  itself  upon  him ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  issue.  His  mind  now  became  more  than 
ever  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  himself  in  respect  to  his  own 
spiritual  state.  During  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  he  suffered  much  from 
doubt  and  apprehension ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  his  mind  became  com- 
posed, and,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  death,  the  cloud  seemed 
to  have  entirely  passed  away.  He  conversed  with  great  freedom  and  inter- 
est, not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  immediate  ptospects,  but  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  until  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  his 
death,  when  both  his  body  and  mind  had  become  so  feeble  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  converse  at  all.  He  died  at  his  father's  house  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1775,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  by  the  Rev.  John  Hooker,  then  minister 
of  Northampton,  from  Job  xiv.  19,  which  was  afterwards  published.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  never  married. 

The  following  extract  from  the  funeral  sermon  shows  Mr.  Hooker's  esti- 
mate of  his  character : — 

"  Here  is  now  before  this  aosembly  the  remains,  and  all  that  could  die,  of  one  that, 
with  great  propriety,  might  be  called  '  the  hope  of  man;'  one  from  whom  the  public 
had  raised  expectations;  who  shone  in  a  distinguished  sphere  of  life  with  eminent 
lustre, — a  burning  and  a  shining  light;  one  of  singular  accomplishments  and  ftirnitnTe 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  one  that  was  the  hope  of  his  parents  and  the 
comfort  of  his  family:  the  hope  of  his  native  town, — ^lately  the  hope  of  Boston,  the 
hope  of  these  New  English  churches.  But  now  he  is  cut  down  as  a  flower  and 
withered  in  the  morning  of  life. 

**  A  gratefiil  acknowledgement  to  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  life  of 
such  a  man,  and  a  tear  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  for  his,  to  us,  untimely  death,  is 
due  from  us  all  upon  this  occasion ; — is  due  from  this  town, — ^is  due  from  his  country, — 
is  due,  in  a  particular  manner,  ftt>m  me.  Most  willingly,  but  with  sincere  grief,  do  I 
perform  this  last  service,  and  pay  this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
tViend.  I  have  long  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  opportunity  to  know 
his  temper  and  sentiments,  and  the  undissembled  disposition  and  turn  of  his  mind; 
and  the  more  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  esteemed  him  and  the  more  dear  to  me  he  was. 

''The  Father  of  spirits  had  endued  him  with  an  amiable  natural  disposition;  a 
modest,  sweet,  pacific  temper;  and  superior  natural  genius  and  intellectual  powers, 
improved  and  adorned  by  many  valuable  acquirements,  which  the  good  Spirit  inclined 
him  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. 

*'  His  public  services,  as  long  as  he  lived,  every  where  met  with  singular  appro- 
bation; he  was  truly  a  'workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.'  In  prayer  he  was 
pecttliarlv  copious,  grave,  and  solemn,  with  an  unusual  variety  and  pertinency  of  senti- 
ment and  language ;  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  public  exercise  did  he  more  excel  than 
in  this.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminent:  his  compositions  were  correct,  manly,  and 
elegant — ^his  sermons  were  rational.  Judicious,  and  instructive;  enriched  with  striking 
and  important  sentiments:  adorned  with  a  variety  and  noble  turn  of  thought; 
enlivened  by  a  strong,  animated,  and  delicate  style;  recommended  by  a  delivery 
remarkably  grave,  deliberate,  and  emphatical,  with  a  pathos  and  energy  becoming  the 
pulpit,  and  calculated  to  give  every  idea  he  meant  to  convey  its  Aill  weight  upon  the 
mind. 

''His  imagination  was  lively  and  conducted  with  Judgment.  He  had  a  ready 
invention,  with  a  singular  dexterity  in  collecting  well  Judged  images  and  metaphors, 
and  contrasting  ideas  and  expressions  so  as  to  engage  the  hearer.  A  lively  and  beau- 
tifiil  imagery  usually  appeared  in  all  his  compositions.  He  appeared  fully  possessed 
in  his  own  thoughts  of  what  he  aimed  to  express;  and  to  endeavour  to  convey  it  to 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  his  hearers;  so  that  he  usually  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditory  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  ever  appeared  to  be  his  principal  con- 
cern In  his  public  discourses  to  do  good :  he  was  solicitous  to  instruct  the  mind  and  affect 
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tbc  heart;— not  merely  to  please,  but  to  please  In  order  to  proAt|-HMi  to         ,,   .. 

hearers  with  the  empty  sound  of  language  or  the  speculations  or  philosophy ,  bvl  to 
feed  them  with  that  knowledge  and  understanding  which  should  save  their  so'als. 

*'Ue  loved  and  he  preached  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  vess 
understood  by  the  ikthers  of  this  country,  but  with  a  most  agreeable  openneaa  aad 
candour  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  through  a  Mediator  and  atoning  sacrl- 
flee  he  was  particularly  attached  to,  and  dwelt  much  upon  it  in  the  oonrse  of  hia  JBt] 
and  it  was  the  hope  and  comfort  of  his  heart  in  death."  , 

Mr.  Hunt   published  two  Sermons, — one  on  the  ooeasion  of   his   own 

ordination  and  the  instaUation  of  Mr.  Bacon,  1771 ;  the  other  oo  t^e  dealh 

of  Sarah,  wife  of  Moeea  Gill,  the  same  year. 
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1769—1806. 

FROM  THE  HON.  THOMAS  DAY, 
sbouktart  op  stats  in  ooNNxcnoirr. 

HASTroRD,  October  22,  1819. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir :  When  yon  requested  me  to  furnish  yon  abiogmphiea] 
sketch  of  my  father  for  your  forthcoming  work,  I  had  some  scruples  about  a 
compliance,  principally  on  account  of  my  relation  to  the  subject ;  but  a  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  those  scruples. 
There  was  already  in  existence  a  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  distinguished 
hand,  Bev.  Aiel  Backus,  since  President  of  Hamilton  College,  containing  all 
that  could  be  needed  by  way  of  judgment  or  opinion  in  relation  to  his  min- 
isterial and  domestic  character.  Availing  myself  of  this,  what  would 
remain  for  me,  would  be  matter  of  fact — ^which  could  be  furnished  without 
impropriety  by  any  credible  person  having  the  requisite  means  of  infbnna> 
tion.  As  I  have  in  my  possession  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  left  bj  my 
father,  and  as  many  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his  tife  ait 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  it  would  seem  that  my  means  of 
information  must  be  as  ample  at  least  as  those  possessed  by  any  one  else. 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  witii  your  request, 
and  you  have  the  result  in  what  follows. 

Jbrbmiah  Dat  wi^  descended  from  Bobert  Day,  who  emigrated  froa 
England  to  this  country  in  1684 ;  settled  first  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  removed 
ihence  in  the  fall  of  1635,  or  summer  of  1636,  to  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and 
became  one  of  the  settlers  of  that  plantation.  His  wife  was  Editha,  sister 
of  Deacon  Edward  Stebbins.  Both  were  exemplary  members  of  the  ehureh 
in  Hartford,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hodker  and  Samuel 
Stone.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  there  he  died  is 
1648,  aged  forty-four.  His  name,  among  others,  is  recorded  on  a  atatelj 
monument  lately  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Congregational  Ghmeh  is 
Hartford,  to  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 

T?unnas^  one  of  the  sons  of  Bobert,  setded  at  Springfieldt  HsoBm 
died  there  in  1711. 

•  Coaasetlsat  Bvaoselkal  Msgaitast  YII. 
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A  son  of  Thomas,  aLw  named  Thomas,  after  the  iMrth  of  several  ohildreD, 
remoTed  with  his  family  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  there  died  in  1729,  aged 
sixty-seven.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  dintingaished  principally  as  a  peace 
maker. 

A  son  of  the  person  last  mentioned,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  the  father 
of  Jeremiah.  He  married  Mary  Wells  of  Colchester,  removed  to  Sharon 
in  or  about  the  year  1755,  and  died  there  in  1772,  aged  eighty-two.  He 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  of  a  quiet  disposition.  All  or  nearly  all  these 
ancestors,  male  and  female,  it  is  believed,  were  professedly  pious,  and 
members  of  orthodox  churches. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Westchester 
Society,  January  25,  (0.  S.)  1787.  When  a  boy,  he  was  employed  on  his 
father's  farm,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn;  and  in  the  winter 
went  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  school.  He  early  discovered  a  great 
attachment  to  books,  which  induced  his  parents  to  fit  him  to  receive  a  public 
education. 

At  the  Commencement  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1756. 

After  he  left  College,  he  taught  a  school  in  Sharon  until  the  first  of 
December,  1757,  when  he  commenced  student  in  Divinity  with  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  of  Bethlehem.  After  studying  a  year  and  a 
half,  some  modest  doubts  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  Gospel  minister,  led 
him  to  return  to  his  former  employment  of  instructing  a  school.  In  this 
employment  he  spent  about  two  years  in  Esopus,  N.  Y.,-r~his  pupUs  being 
m<^y  the  children  of  Dutch  parents.  Here  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  their  habits,  which  he  often 
referred  to  in  after  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1763,  hb  only  brother  died,  and  in  his  will  devised  to 
him  a  valuable  farm  on  Sharon  mountain.  This  he  took  possession  of  and 
settled  upon  as  a  farmer. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married  Sarah  Mills  of  Kent,  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  John  and  Edward  Mills.  His  College  classmate,  the  Rev.  Joel 
Bordwell  of  Kent,  had  previously  married  another  sister.  Thus  situated, 
and  thus  allied,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  very  consonant  to  his  taste. 
Here  he  divided  hb  time  between  mathematical  and  ethical  studies,  to 
which  he  was  early  atiached,  and  agricultural  labour.  The  farmers  in  that 
vicinity,  many  years  afterwards,  spoke  of  him  as  a  useful  teacher,  while 
they  were  proud  of  being  competitors  with  him  in  the  toils  of  the  field.  It 
was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  afterwards  wrote 
a  Poem,  celebrating  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  upon  the  plan,  but  not 
in  servile  imitation,  of  Governor  Livingston's  "Philosophic  Solitude." 

While  in  this  situation  Mr.  Day  sustained  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
office  of  a  Selectman  of  the  town  of  Sharon. 

In  October,  1766,  and  again  in  May,  1767^  he  represented  that  town  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  Here,  at  one  or  both  sessions,  he 
mot  as  members  of  the  same  house,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with,  some  of  the  mo  it  distinguished  men  of  that  period.  Some 
of  them  he  probably  never  saw  again ;  but  the  friendship  of  others  he 
retained  and  valued  through  life. 

But  God,  in  his  providence,  had  designed  him  for  another  sphere  of 
aotion,  and  He  prepared  him  by  affliction  to  encounter  its  difficulties  and  trials. 
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In  Augoaif  1767,  the  wife  of  his  jaath  was  suddenly  taken  from  biaa.  A 
BOn  named  Mills f  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  suryived  her ;  but  afterwanb, 
when  about  three  years  old,  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Not  loBg 
before  her  death,  they  both  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Soon 
afterwards  he  renewed  his  attention  to  theological  studies,  under  the  diioe- 
tion  of  the  Bev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  of  Sharon ;  was  licensed  as  a 
date ;  and,  after  preaching  at  Banbury  and  seyeral  other  plaoea, 
to  New  Preston  in  September,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
church.  January  31,  1770.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  preached  the  ordination 
sermon. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Lnoy  Wood 
of  Banbury.     On  the  16th  of  August,  1771,  she  died,  leaving  no  ianne. 

•  On  the  7th  of  October,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Noble  of  New  Milford,  and  widow  of  the  Bey.  Sylyanns  Osborn*  of 
East  Greenwich,  now  Warren.  By  her  he  had  fiye  children, — four  mom 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  died  when  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  Three 
of  his  sons,  JerenUah^  Thomas^  and  MilU^  he  educated  at  Yale  Golkge, 
and  one,  Noble,  as  a  merchant.t 

He  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  (if  not  quite  the  fint)  from  Comiectf- 
cut  to  the  new  settlements  in  this  country.  His  first  missionary  tour  was 
in  the  fall  of  1788,  and  his  field  of  labour  was  the  Western  side  of  Ver> 
mont,  extending  as  far  North  as  the  settlements  on  Onion  riyer.  At  Wil- 
liston  he  found  his  old  friend  Thomas  Chittenden,  with  whom  he  had 
twenty  years  before  been  associated  in  legislatiye  duties, — ezerciaing  the 
functions  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new  State.  Mr.  Bay  aooepted,  with 
much  gratification,  an  inyitation  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  He  kept 
a  minute  journal  which  is  still  preseryed,  and  may  hereafter  be  oooaidered 
as  a  yaluable  document  in  the  history  of  missions. 

In  the  fall  of  1794,  he  made  another  missionary  tour  to  the  BettlemeMts 
on  the  Belaware  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylyania,  following  its  windings  down  the  Wyoming.  He 
absent  nine  weeks,  travelled  six  hundred  miles,  and  preached  more 
fifty  times. 

At  the  Commencement  in  Yale  College  September  15,  1791,  he 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum ;  his  subject  being  tht  eternal  prc'txistence  of  ti€ 
world.    He  of  course  supported  the  Mosaic  History. 

Buring  the  administration  of  the  second  Goyemor  Trumbull  he  was 
invited  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon ;  but  he  declined,  and  hia  place  vm 
supplied  by  one  of  his  friends. 

He  kept  up  a  correspondence,  for  many  years,  with  aome  of  his  olenad 
friends  on  doctrinal  and  ethical  subjects.  Among  these  were  Rey.  Jom- 
than  Edwards,  B.  B.  of  New  Haven,  Rev.  Cyprian  Strong,  B.  D.  of  Ghat- 
ham,  and  Bev.  Jonathan  Millert  of  Burlington.     Suoh  was  his 


•  Stlvaitos  Osbork  wu  mdii»t6d*at  the  College  of  New  Jeney.  in  1T54;  «m  nnteimeJ  at 
SMt  Qieenwioh,  Conn.,  in  1767:  ftnd  died  in  1771. 

JtJer^miahf  late  President  of  Tale  College,  wai  gradoated  in  1795,  Thomas  in  1T9T,  m1 
MUU  in  1803.  MUU,  the  yonngest  ion,  stadied  BiTinity  with  the  Rer.  Asaliel  Hookw,  th« 
of  Goihen;  wai  lieenied  to  praaoh  in  May,  180S;  beeame  a  Tutor  in  Tale  CoUcgc  in  ik 
Mtoinn  of  that  year;  act  the  end  of  two  yean  resigned  his  sitoation  there,  and  took  tko  mmt* 
intendenee  of  Phillipfl  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass. ;  in  1810  aoeepted  anin  the  oAee  of  Turn 
in  Tale  College,  and  died  at  New  Haven  June  20,  1812,  aged  twenty-^ght.  He  waa  bari^  ■ 
the  New  Haren  Cemetery,  on  the  lot  umropriated  to  the  ofl&een  and  stodenta  of  Tala  1\iHmi 

tJoHATM^H  MiLLBB  WAS  a  native  of  Torringfoid,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoOeiek 
iMt;  WM oidaliied  paator  of  the  elmdi  ia  BarliBglaBi  Ooiin.,  in  17891;  and  died  ia  im^b 
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Ibr  Dr.  Biwaids  that,  when  he  sabmitted  hb  maniueripts  to  him,  it  waa 
mlher  for  the  sake  of  obtaming  his  advioe  and  correetion,  than  to  contro- 
▼ert  his  opinions.  With  his  other  friends  jnst  named  he  maintained  his 
▼iews  in  opposition  to  theirs,  bat  always  with  perfeet  good  temper,  and 
apparently  with  increasing  friendship,  as  they  became  more  intimately 
aeqoainted  with  each  other. 

He  planned  a  Poem  of  considerable  eztcDt  entided — '*  The  Vision  of 
St.  John," — embracing  for  its  subject  the  book  of  Revdatum ;  employing 
Its  gorgeons  imagery,  and  its  machinery  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  its  con- 
duet,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  text  ezegetjpally  cor- 
rect. With  this  view,  he  studied  that  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  with 
oiore  than  ordinary  diligence,  and  sought  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain  from 
the  best  commentaries.  He  wrote  the  first  book,  containing  between  seyen 
and  eight  hundred  lines;  but  infirmities  coming  on,  he  relinquished  the 
design.     No  part  of  it  has  been  published. 

In  the  management  of  his  secular  afifairs,  he  had  a  good  degree  of  fore- 
sight, and  met  with  eventual  success.  He  commonly  did  in  a  quiet  way  the 
right  thing,  at  the  right  time.  He  was  careful  not  to  make  engagements 
which  he  could  not  perform  without  inconvenience ;  but,  when  made,  he  met 
them  with  strict  punctuality.  To  illustrate  this  part  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  his  calmness  in  the  most  trying  ciroulhstances,  the  following  state* 
ment  may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  physician  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  sickness,  came  from  Litchfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  last 
time  he  came,  Mr.  Day  told  him  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  him  again, 
and  he  would  pay  him  his  fees ;  and  he  paid  him  accordingly  with  his  own 
hand.  His  anticipation  proved  correct ;  and,  after  his  death,  not  a  dollar 
of  indebtedness  from  his  estate  could  be  found.  The  expense  of  his  coffin 
even — ^probably  without  particular  design,  was  already  paid.  He  had  habit- 
ually a  moderate  estimate  of  himself  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  him. 
One  of  his  neighbours  applied  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his 
orchard,  to  enlarge  his  (the  applicant's)  garden.  Mr.  Day  was  reluctant  to 
sell,  because  he  wanted  all  his  orchard  for  his  own  use,  and  because  the  sale 
of  a  part  would  leave  the  rest  in  an  irregular  shape.  But  he  finally  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  his  neighbour,  and  then  came  the  question  of  priu> 
Neither  party  being  forward  to  name  a  price,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
mark  his  valuation  apart  from  the  other.  This  being  done,— on  showing  their 
marks,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Day's  mark  was  considerably  lower  than  his 
neighbour's.  If  his  personal  character  had  been  the  subject  of  estimate, 
the  result  would  have  been  similar — his  own  mark  would  have  been  the 
lowest. 

nrtacked  the  Coneio  ad  Cleram  at  Tale  College  in  1812,  which  wm  published.  He  is  said  (• 
hare  ftmiihed  for  the  BTaoseUoal  If eguiiie  the  snbstaoee  of  fortj  sennons.  The  Her.  C. 
Tale  in  his  Disoonrse  at  the  Qtohfleld  (^Tentlon,  says  of  Mr.  Mi]leT,~«  He  was  of  medium 
height  and  dark  eomi^exion.  His  large,  round,  fleshr  face  of  high  ooloor ;  his  short  neck  and 
broad  shoulders;  his  eompaot  and  corpulent  form,  joined  to  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and 
to  social  powers  of  high  order,  were  admirabW  suited  to  disappoint  the  phrenolojsist.  Abonl 
the  time  or  passing  hu  grand  climacteric  his  hard -worked  mind  suddenly  and  seriouslr  failed. 
He  bete  this  frown  of  hhi  HeaTcnly  Father  with  the  meekness,  the  sweet  submission  of  a  doti^ 
fill  and  coufkUng  child.  ReceiTing  now  a  colleague,  he  rareW  after  attempted  any  public  ser* 
rice.  It  was  delightAil,  as  the  powers  of  his  intellect  waned  in  subsequent  years,  to  witness 
the  abounding  of  his  Ioyc  to  God  and  men,  more  and  more.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
Jeath,  in  1B31, 1  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  his  cage,  perfeeUy  frantic.  His  faithAil 
wifb  mentioned  to  him  my  name^  and  proposed  prayer.  He  at  once  became  calm,  sat  till  the 
close  of  the  prayer,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  resumed  the  stamping  of  his  feet,  and  the 
unearthly  and  loud  tones  of  wild  distraction.  The  tempomy  quiet  remmded  me  of  the  manlne* , 
who  sat  al  Jesui*  feet  in  his  right  mind.** 
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In  private  life, — in  tbe  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Day  afforded  peiliapa  ii 
perfect  an  example  as  human  natnre  has  produced,  since  faoiiliea  wen 
formed.  To  his  wife  he  was  all  that  her  fondest  wishes  could  claim  or  ask; 
to  his  children  he  was  the  best  of  fathers.  The  exclamation  of  one  of  his 
sons  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  his  death,  to  a  friend,  was  as  just  as  it  was 
pathetic — "  How  kind,  how  tender,  how  indulgent,  yet  how  faithful,  ov 
&ther  has  been,  four  hearts  will  remember ;  and  while  they  remember,  will 
swell  with  gratitude  and  affection,  till  every  emotion  shall  be  extuust.'* 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was  grave,  serious,  and  instme- 
tive.  Wise  as  a  serpent,  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  ministerial  prudence. 

As  a  Divine,  he  had  a  sound  understanding,  capable  of  deep  research  in 
the  science  of  Theology.     Though  not  a  fervent  and  animated  orator,  he  was 
a  solemn  and  impressive  preacher.     The  serious  could  not  hear  him  withooi 
attention,  nor  attend  to  him  without  improvement.     With  a  clear  and  Inmi* 
nous  method,  he  loved  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  most  distinguishing  troths  (li 
the  Gospel.     To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  was  a  tried  Mend  and  sa 
able  counsellor.     In  ecclesiastical  councils  and  difficulties,  his  advice  wis 
much  sought  and  improved.     Always  upright  in  his  views,  remarkable  for 
punctuality  in  attendance  on  all  appointments,  and  able  at  once  to  seise  the 
right  point  in  every  question  and  to  disentangle  the  most  embarrassed  sub- 
ject ;  clear  and  conclusive  in  his  reasonings, — ^fellow  members  in  eoimeil 
always  felt  themselves  honoured  when  they  found  his  opinion  to  ooineidB 
with  their  own.     Always  humble,  and  exemplary,  and  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  he  appeared  to  be  filled  with  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
to  have  a  special  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  own  partieukr  peo- 
ple.    For  many  years  he  laboured  with  them  to  little  apparent  effect ;  hat, 
not  long  before  his  death,  God  granted  a  veiy  couFiderable  revival,  lad  ft 
corresponding  addition  was  made  to  his  church. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  which  Mr.  Day  was  a  member,  ia 
May,  1806,  the  good  man  attended,  as  he  said,  and  as  it  proved,  for  tk 
last  time.  His  youngest  son  was  examined  and  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  Although  he  said  little,  his  tears  and  expressive  oountenaDee, 
when  his  son  retired,  showed  that  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  Simeon.  Though  his  death  was  eventually  sudden,  he  had  been, 
for  some  time,  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  near  the  close  of  Uk. 
Hence  he  bade  an  affectionate  and  impressive  adieu  to  the  AssoeiatioB,  oa 
parting ;  and  conversed  with  many  of  his  Christian  friends  with  the  fireadoB, 
dignity,  and  humble  submission  of  one  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  fought  ft 
good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hsod. 

He  died  in  perfect  calmness,  of  dropsy  in  the  breast,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  m 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starr  •  of  Warren,  from  Rom.  viii.  84— a  pft»- 
sage  which  had  been  selected  for  the  occasion  by  the  deceased,  a  short  tipt 
previous  to  hb  death. 

Mr.  Day's  publications  are  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Litchfield  Conty 
Association,  on  the  Wbdom  of  Ood  in  the  permission  of  ain,  1774;  aSe^ 


•  PaTBB  Stabb  wm  bora  mt  Danbuy,  Oonn.,  in  Beptembw,  1744;  waa  gmtalad  it  Tib 
CoUece  In  1704;  ttadled  Theolosr  partlr  nnder  the  Bcrr.  Dnoiel  BrinnBade,  and  paitly  oai* 
Dr.  BeQamy;  wai  fettled  aa  miSeter  of  Wanen,  Conn.,  Maieh  IS,  irrS;  wai  MavorTib 
OoUage  froBi  181S  to  1818;  and  died  In  Augogt,  ISM. 
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man  ob  the  Diyiiie  rigbt  of  In&nt  Baptism,  1790 ;  two  Sennons  on  ihfi 
^'one  thing  needful/*  in  a  volume  of  Discourses  entitled  ^'Sennons  Col- 
lected," 1797.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Conneetient  Evangelioal 
Magaaine  from  its  establishment  in  1800  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Day  was  about  six  feet  in  height ;  his  frame  was  large,  though  he  was 
never  corpulent.  In  mid-life  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength,  and 
walked  erect ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  inclined  to  stoop,  and  his  step 
became  less  firm.  He  had  mild  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance  was  open, 
and  expressive  of  the  benignity  of  his  disposition. 

Yours,  with  great  regard, 

THOMAS  DAT. 


-•♦■ 


NATHANIEL  EMMONS,  D.  D.* 

1769—1840. 

Nathaniel  Emmons  was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20, 
(0.  S.,)  1745.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  twelfth  and  youngest  child, 
of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Cone)  Emmons.  Both  his  parents  were  professora 
of  religion,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  an  early  Christian  training.  Being 
indisposed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  his  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  devoted,  and  having  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  gained  his 
father's  consent  that  he  should  commence  a  course  of  classical  study.  So 
vigorous  and  successful  was  his  application  that,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
months,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  and  actually  became  a  member  of  Yale 
College  in  September,  1763,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  hia  age.  His  college 
course  was  highly  honourable  to  both  his  talents  and  his  diligence ;  and  he 
was  graduated  in  1767,  in  the  same  class  with  John  Treadwell,  John 
Trumbull,  and  several  other  of  the  most  honoured  sons  of  New  England. 
He  lost  his  father  about  three  months  before  he  was  graduated,  who  left 
him  without  the  least  patrimony,  though  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Having  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  business  of  teaching,  he  went  to 
reside  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  as  a  theological 
student.  But,  after  a  short  time,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Rev.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  who  had  then  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  Divines  in  New  England. 

Of   his  early  religious    history  he  has  hinmelf  given  the    following 

account: — 

''  When  I  was  quite  young,  I  had  many  Berioaa  thoughts.  I  remember  well  that, 
by  reading  the  lira  of  a  pious  youth,  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  a  conyiction  of  my 
great  guilt  and  the  awfhl  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me,  for  a  while,  to 
secret  devotions.  Though  I  did  not  long  continue  in  this  state  of  mind,  yet  I  enter- 
tained reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and  fhll^  resolved  to  become,  some  time  or 
other,  truly  pious.  These  resolutions  were  cherished  and  strengthened  by  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  felt  a  peculiar  respect  for  ministers,  and 
thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  I  could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myself. 
When  one  of  my  sisters  died  of  consumption,  my  fears  about  myself  were  again 
%larmed,  and  I  had  some  lively  apprehensions  6t  the  state  of  the  damned,  especially 

•  Memoir  of  Us  life  by  PrafMser  Psrii. 
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of  the  lalce  thftt  bnmeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  I  used  to  be  much  tentted  wUk  At 
prospect  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  my  fibars  constrained  me  to  cry  to  God  in  eeerct 
to  save  me  flrom  the  wrath  to  come.  But  when  my  fears  abated,  I  soon  fell  into  the 
neglect  of  this  daty.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  my  mind  till  I  tamed  my  attcs- 
tion  more  directly  towards  Divinity,  and  began  my  theological  studies.  I  now  had  a 
rational  and  serious  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  becoming  truly  religioiis. 
Acoordingly«  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible  and  of  praying  to 
God  in  secret. 

"  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total  corruption  of  my  heart, 
its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night  there  came  up  a  terrible  thunderstoi 
which  gave  me  such  an  awAil  sense  of  God's  displeasure  and  of  my  going  hkto  a 
miserable  eternity,  as  I  never  had  before.  I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  la  sleep  dariag 
the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying  for  mercy  with  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impressaoa 
continued  day  siter  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  dili- 
gent use  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  oT 
mind  I  went  to  Dr.  Smalley's  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.  There  I  waa  (aroored 
with  his  plain  and  instructive  preaching,  which  increased  my  concern,  and  gave  me  a 
more  sensible  conviction  of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  real  oppoaltlcm  to 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  My  heart  rose  against  the  doctrine  oC 
Divine  sovereignty,  and  I  felt  greatly  embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  meaiis. 
I  read  certain  books  which  convinced  me  that  the  best  desires  and  prayers  of  sinners 
were  altogether  selfish,  criminal,  and  displeasing  to  God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
where  to  go  for  relief.  But  one  afternoon,  when  my  hopes  were  gone,  I  bad  a  pecaliar 
discovery  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Chriat,  which 
filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever  before  been  a  perfect 
stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of  benevolence  to  my  fellow  mea« 
whether  friends  or  foes.  And  I  was  transported  with  the  thought  of  the  nnspeakabfe 
blessedness  of  the  day,  when  universal  benevolence  should  prevail  amon^all  mankind. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  complacence  in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stopid, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the  Gospel,  and  more  ffagajsed 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  igoorant,  atnpid 
sinners,  and  thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every  body  of  the  glory 
and  importance  of  the  Gosix;!.  These  were  my  views  and  feelings  about  eight  mootltf 
before  I  became  a  candidate  for  tlie  ministry .'' 

He  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Soath  AsBociation  of  Hartford  Comitj, 
in  October,  1769.  The  examination  which  he  nnderwent,  on  that  oeeuion, 
was,  on  Beveral  points,  nnsatisfaotorj  to  a  part  of  the  Association, — par- 
tioolarly  on  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration,  human  and  Dtrine 
agency ;  and  several  of  the  older  clergymen  voted  against  his  licenmire,  awl 
one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  of  Middletown,  went  so  &r  aa  to  throw  in 
a  written  remonstrance.  He  seems  originally  to  have  been  somewhat 
inclined  to  Arminian  views ;  then,  nnder  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strong,  to  have  embraced  the  Calvinism  of  the  old  school,  as  embodied  in 
the  writings  of  Ridgeley,  Willard,  and  others ;  and  subseqnently,  imder 
Dr.  Smalley,  to  have  become,  in  the  then  popular  acceptation  of  Uie  wofd, 
a  new-sohool  man.  The  points  which  were  specially  agitated  at  his  exaouna- 
tion,  oame  up  for  discussion,  at  several  subsequent  meetings  of  die  AMooi»- 
tion,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  ** conciliatory  creed**  upon  the 
points  in  question,  in  which  the  different  parties  agreed  to  unite. 

Having  preached  in  various  places,  for  nearly  four  years,  he,  at  length* 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  in  Franklin,  then  the  Second  ehorch  in 
Wrentham  Mass.,  to  become  their  pastor ;  and  was  constituted  sudi  by  the 
usual  solemnities,  April  21, 1778.  The  services  on  the  occasion  were  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse,  and  were  held  in  the  open  air.  The  chureh  with  whkk 
he  then  became  connected,  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  having  received  large 
accessions  from  a  revival  which  had  occurred  some  thirty  years  before. 

In  1775,  he  was  married  to  Deliverance,  daughter  of  Moses  Freneh,  oC 
Braintree,  Mass.; — ^a  lady  who  is  .said  to  have  been  **  a  pattern  of  pmdence, 
condescension,  benevolence,  and  faithfulness.*'  She,  however,  was  spered 
to  him  but  a  short  time ;  for  she  quiekiy  fell  into  a  decline,  and  died  ti 
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Jane,  1778.  And,  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  her  death,  his  two 
little  sons,  the  only  rorviTing  members  of  his  family,  suddenly  sickened  and 
died  in  one  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  His  recorded  refleo* 
tions  on  the  occasion  show  that,  while  his  heart  was  deeply  smitten,  it  was 
full  of  humble  trust  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  a  zealous  whig  in  the  war  of  the  Rerolution  ;  and  he 
hesitated  not,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  favour  of 
his  country's  cause.  As  his  congregation  was  considerably  divided  oh  the 
great  question  of  national  independence,  the  decided  ground  which  he  took 
on  the  subject  produced  in  some  of  them  an  indifference,  not  to  say  a  hostility, 
towards  him ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  subjected  to  serious  inconveni- 
ence from  the  irregular  and  partial  payment  of  his  salary,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  derangement  of  pecuniary  concerns,  in  which  his  people  shared 
in  common  with  the  country  at  large.  The  return  of  Peace  was  to  him,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  the  return  of  prosperity ;  and  his  popularity,  not 
only  with  his  own  people,  but  with  the  community  generally,  was  increased, 
rather  than  diminished,  by  the  ardent  devotion  he  had  manifested  to  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Within  about  a  year  and  four  months  from  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  This  connection  proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  him ;  as 
he  found  in  her  a  companion  not  only  distinguished  for  her  excellent  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  but  of  such  exemplary  domestic  habits  as  to 
relieve  him,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  ordinary  cares  of  his  family.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  six  children, — two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Several  of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  passed  without  any  very  special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing ;  but,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  when  the  Revo 
Itttionary  conflict  was  over,  and  the  almost  freniied  excitement  which  had  so 
long  pervaded  the  public  mind,  had  subsided,  an  unusual  attention  to 
religion  commenced  under  his  ministry,  which  gradually  spread  through  th6 
town,  and  continued  in  greater  or  less  intensity  for  about  a  year.  More 
than  seventy,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  non-professors  of  the  town,  became, 
during  this  period,  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  There 
was  another  revival  in  connection  with  his  labours  in  1794  and  1795,  and 
another  still  in  1809,  in  each  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  were  added 
to  the  church.  Beside  these  seasons  of  special  Divine  influence,  there  was 
generally  a  healthful  state  of  religious  feeling  pervading  the  church  to  which 
he  ministered,  and  almost  every  year  after  1794  witnessed  an  increase  of  its 
numbers  and  its  energies.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  result  of  his  ministrations,  that  few,  if  any,  who  were  hopefully 
converted  through  his  instrumentality,  ever  apostatised  from  a  Christian 
profession,  while  an  unusually  large  proportion  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  high  attainments  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  1798  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

After  a  long  interval  of  freedom  from  domestic  bereavement,  in  1818 
death  again  entered  his  family  and  took  from  him  his  second  daughter ;  but 
the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  not  a  little  abated  by  the  consoling  evidence 
which  she  furnished,  previous  to  her  departure,  that  her  spiritPhad  received 
a  Heavenly  impress,  and  was  ripe  for  Heavenly  communion.  Within  a  few 
years  after,  another  son  and  daughter,  upon  both  of  whom  he  had  expected 
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io  lein  in  his  laiter  years,  wero  carried  to  the  graye ;  and  in  Aqgast,  U2S, 
hie  wife,  after  having  discharged  the  duties  of  her  station  with  Bail 
ezempUry  fidelity,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  also  called  to  her  kmg 
home.  Under  these  several  bereavements,  the  sensibilities  of  the  man,  aad 
the  fortitude  and  submission  of  the  Christian,  were  beautifully  commingled. 
When  this  last  and  heaviest  affliction  came  upon  him,  he  was  in  his  o^y- 
fifth  year ;  but  he  was  a  veteran  in  piety  as  well  as  in  years,  aad  therefore 
was  kept  from  fainting  under  his  accumulated  troubles. 

Dr.  Emmons  continued  his  labours  among  his  people  without  intermptiia 
until  May,  1827,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He  was  able, 
however,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  to  finish  his  discourse  ;  and  it  was  list^Md  to 
with  uncommon  interest,  not  merely  because  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  hb 
productions,  but  because  the  impression  was  very  general  in  the  oongreg^* 
tion  that  it  would  prove  to  be,  as  it  actually  did,  his  last  public  serf  ioc 
On  the  next  Sabbath  he  sent  them  a  letter  resigning  his  pastoral  ohaii^e,  aod 
requesting  that  tbey  would  make  immediate  provision  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  though  some  of  them  resisted  his  proposal,  on  the  ground  tkai 
they  would  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  such  services  as  he  could  still  render, 
yet  he  resolutely  persisted  in  retiring  from  his  public  labours.  His  resigaa- 
tion  was  accepted,  but  the  pastoral  relation  was  continued  till  his  demth.  He 
lived  to  see  two  colleagues  settled  over  his  people,  both  of  whom,  it  is 
understood,  have  borne  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  his  uniform  pmdeDee, 
kindness,  and  generosity.  After  he  retired  from  the  active  daUes  of  his 
office,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  reading;  and,  at  the  age  of  ninel^, 
when  his  memory  had  in  a  great  degree  failed  him,  his  criticisms  on  different 
authors  are  said  to  have  been  as  just,  and  his  remarks  on  passing  events  as 
striking,  as  when  he  was  at  the  senith  of  his  intellectual  activity. 

In  1831, — contrary  to  what  might  have  been  most  naturally  expected. 
Dr.  Emmons  again  entered  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  lady  with  whom 
he  now  became  connected,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mills*  of 
Sutton,  Mass.  Under  her  devoted  attentions  his  health  and  spirits  seemed 
to  revive,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  several  journeys  of 
considerable  length.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840,  his  strength  h^pn 
perceptibly  to  decline,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  who  saw  him  that  bis 
course  was  nearly  run.  He  spoke  with  freedom  of  his  approaching  depart- 
ure, and  sometimes  prayed  that  he  might  have  an  easy  transition  to  the  neit 
world.  His  last  sickness  was  short,  and  its  termination  as  serene  aa  a  summer 
evening.  *'  He  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  23,  1840 ;  thirteen  years  and  four  months  from 
his  resignation  of  his  public  charge  ;  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months  from 
his  ordination ;  seventy  one  years  from  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preaek 
the  Gospel ;  and  ninety-five  years  and  five  months  from  his  birth."  His 
funeral  was  attended  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  and  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  occasion  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Williams,  from  Ecclesiastes  xil,  9 ;  whiA 
was  published* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Emmons'  works  published  during  his  lifc: 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  process  of  the  General  Judgment,  in  which  the 

e 
•  Edmuitd  Mills  wm  born  In  Kent,  Conn.,  in  1753;  wni  gndoated  ftt  Tale  OoIIim  In  ITTS; 
*—  ^idalnad  jMttor  of  the  ahnreh  in  8vUod»  Jane  S3, 1790,  nod  dM  Nofvabv  f^8SS»  ae*i 
^•thne.    H«  pnbUdied  na  Oration  on  the  4lh  of  Julj,  1809. 
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modtm  DotioiiB  of  UniTenal  Salvaliaii  are  partioulArly  oonsideied,  1788. 
A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Caleb  Alexander  at  Mendon,  1786.  A 
Sermon  at  the  installation  of  David  Avery,*  at  Wrentham,  1786.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  dignity  of  man,  (npon  Dr.  Franklin's  gift  of  a  library  to  the 
town  of  Franklin,)  1787.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Robin8on,t 
at  Westborongh,  1789.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Walter  Harris  at 
Dttnbarton,  N.  H. ,  1789.  Sermons  to  the  Soeiety  for  Reformation  of  Morals, 
1790,  1792,  and  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elias  Dudley,!  at 
Oxford,  Mass.,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Calvin.  Chaddock,^  at 
Hoohester,  Mass.,  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eli  Smith,ll  1793. 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
Sacraments  in  answer  to  Dr.  Hemmenway,  1793.  A  Sermon  on  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  Baptism,  1794.  Candid  reply  to  Dr.  Hemmenway's  Remarks 
on  his  Dissertation  on  the  '*  Scriptural  Quidifications,'*  &c.,  1795.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  H  of  Upton,  1795.    A  Sermon 

•  David  Atbbt  wu  (he  md  of  John  Mid  Lydi*  (Smith)  Artarj,  and  wu  bora  at  Norwidi, 
(Franklin,)  Conn.,  April  5, 1740.  He  was  hopefully  oonyerted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  under 
the  preaohing  of  'Whitofield.  He  waa  fitted  for  CoUege  in  Dr.  Wheelook  ■  school,  Leb*- 
SMm ;  entered  at  Yale  a  year  in  advanoe  and  was  grsdoated  in  1769.  He  studied  Theology 
vnder  Dr.  Wheelock ;  preached  a  short  time  as  a  licentiate  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  29th  of 
August  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  as  oolleague  with  Samuel  Kirkland. 
Being  obliged  to  leaye  this  field  of  labour  in  oonseouenco  of  an  iiyury  he  rcoeired  by  a  fall  upon 
the  iooy  he  returaed  to  Kew  England,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  was  installed  at  Gage- 
boro'y  now  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  remiuned  till  April  14,  1777,  when  he  was  dismissed  to 
enter  the  army  as  a  Chaplain.    He  was  at  the  taking  of  Bnrgoyne,  st  the  capture  of  the 


Sit  Trenton,  and  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Having  served  as  Chaplain  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  settled  at  Benniugton,  Vt.,  May  8,  1780,  and  dismissed  June  17,  1783. 
He  was  again  settled  at  Wrentham,  May  25,  1786,  and,  after  several  eoundls  and  much  dilB-/ 
«alty,  was  dismissed  April  21,  1794.  He  still  preached  to  a  oonsregation  at  North  Wrentham, 
where  a  ehureh  was  organised  in  1796.  Sometime  before  1798,  he  removed  to  Mansfield,  (now 
Chaplin,)  Conn.,  and  was  employed  in  preaohing  in  vacant  places,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
Also  performed  two  missionary  tours  in  Mew  York  and  Maine.  He  afterwards  gathered  a  new 
eoQgr^gation  in  Chaplin  to  whom  he  preached  firom  1798  to  1801.  In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he 
risited  his  daughter  who  resided  in  Shepardstown,  Va.,  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Middle* 
town,  a  few  miles  distant;  but  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  week  that 
ha  was  to  have  been  installed.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached  before  the 
army,  1777 ;  a  Sermon  on  bridlinc  the  tonrue,  1779 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
(^plin,  1793 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Walter  Moore.  He  had  fourteen  cousins  of  the  name 
of  Avery  in  Qroton  Fort,  who  were  all  massacred  exeept  one,  and  he  had  a  musket  ball  pass 
through  the  left  side  of  his  head,  eanying  his  left  eye  with  it ;  but  he  lived  to  be  more  than  a 
faiuidred  years  old.  Mr.  Avery  is  said  to  have  been  *<an  £dwardean  in  seutimcnt.  and  a 
Whitefieldian  in  warmth  of  manner."  I  remember  him  as  a  person  of  most  commanding  pre- 
aenoe,  and  of  great  animation  in  the  pulpit. 

t  JoHV  BoBiHSOV  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  Amil,  1760;  was  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lage in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  at  WestSorough,  Mass.,  Jaauaiy  14,  1789;  was 
fHsmisnnd  Oetober  1,  1807 ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Lebanon,  his  native  place,  where  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  street.  May  2, 1882,  aged  seventy -two. 

X  Elias  DunLVT,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Susanna  Dudley,  was  bora  in  Saybrook,  Conn., 
August  IS,  1761,  but  suboeonently  removed  with  his  parents  to  Newport,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated 
•t  Dartmouth  College  in  17b8;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Bmmons;  was  ordained  the  third 

Etor  of  the  ehuroh  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  18, 1791;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  iU  health. 
roh  0,  1799,  after  whlofa,  he  engaged  in  business  at  Newburyport;  and  removed  with  his 
family  about  1806  to  Prospieet,  Me.,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  January  25,  1808,  aged 
forty-seven. 

§  Calyih  Chaddock  was  a  native  of  Oahham,  Mass. ;  wasmduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1791 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  ehuroh  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Oetober  10,  1793 ;  was  dis- 
missed about  1805;  and  died  in  1823. 

I  Eli  Smith  was  bora  in  Belohertown,  Mass.,  in  1759;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
In  1792;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUis,  N.  H.,  November  27,  1793;  resigned  his 
ohaige  in  June,  1830;  and  died  In  1848,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

f  Blissa  Fish  was  bora  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1710;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In 
17M;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehureh  at  Upton,  Mass.,  June  5,  1751;  and  died  August  6, 
1706,  aged  seventy-six.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Aet,  1766;  a  Disoourse  on  Infhnt  Baptism,  1772;  The  art  of  war  lawful  and  necessary  to  a 
Christian  people :  A  Sermon,  1773 ;  a  Dlsoourso  at  Worsester  at  the  desire  of  the  Committee  «| 
for  the  county,  1776. 
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at  the  oxdmation  of  Jam68  Tufb*  at  Wftrdsboroogb,  Yft.,    1706.     i 
Thanksgiying  SermoD,   1796.      A    Sermon  aft   the   ordination    of  Jofca 
Smith  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  1797.     An  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  tbo    '^MendM 
Evidenoee  of  Revealed  Religion,''  1798.     A  Fast  Sermon,  1798.     An  Blee> 
tion  Sermon,  1798.      A  Fast  Sermon,  1799.     A  Sermon  on  Wa^iingfoiL, 
1800.     A  Sermon  before  tbe  Massachnsetts  Missionary   S«>ci'''tj,  1800.     A 
Sermon    at  the  fnneral  of   Mrs.  Sanford,  wife  of  the  Rev.   David    San- 
ford  of  Medway,  1800.      A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1800.      A  Fast  Set- 
mon,  1801.     A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Rockwood,  1801.     A 
Fast  Sermon,  1802.     A  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802.     A  Semraa 
at  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Thurston,  1802.     A  Fast  Sermon,  18<^.      A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Emerson  at  Beverly,  1808.     A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Abijah  Everett,  1804.      A  Sermon  on  tbe  death  o€ 
Amos  Hawes,  1804.     A  Sermon  at   the  ordination  of  Edwards   Wbip- 
plet   at   Charlton,    1804.     A  Sermon   before  a  Convention  of  Ministers, 
1804.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1804.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordioaticHi  of 
Stephen  Chapin  at  flilLsboro*,  N.  H.,  1805.      A  Sermon  at  tbe  funeral  of 
Lydia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk,t  1805.      A  Sermon  on  tbe  deatib  cf 
Deacon  Peter  Whiting,  December,  1805.      A  Sermon  on  Sacred  Mnac, 
1806.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Jabei  Fisher,  1806.     A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Gains  Conant  at  Paxton,  1808.    A  Sermon  at  tbe  fune- 
ral of  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1808.     The  Oiver  man 
blessed  than  the  Receiver:  A  Sermon,  1809.    A  Sermon  at  the  foneral 
of  the  Rev.  David  Sanford  of  Medway,  1810.     A  Sermon  at  tbe  laiiefal 
of  Esther,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1811.     A  Sermon  at  tbe  foncial 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson,^  1818.     A  Sermon  before  tbe  Mendon  Ano- 
oiation,  1813.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1813.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  «f 
Oliver  Shepard,  1814.     A  Sermon  at  the  fnneral  of  tbe  Rev.  Jobs  Oeave* 
land  of  North  Wrentham,  1815.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1815.     A  Ser- 
mon at  the  installation  of  Holland  Weeks  at  Abington,   1815.     A  Ser> 
mon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Farrington,  1816.     A  Sermon  at 
tbe  installation  of  Thomas  Williams  at  Foxborough,  1816.      A   SemoB 
before  the  Norfolk  Education  Society,  1817.     A  Sermon  at  tbe  close  of  the 
second  century  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1820.     A  Sermon  at  Ae 

*  Javss  Tufts  wm  &  lutiYe  of  New  Bimiiitree,  Man. ;  wm  gndoated  at  Bioira  UuifMl| 
in  1789 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  in  Wardsboroni^,  Vt.,  KoTecnber  4,  1TM. 

t  Edwards  Wmipplb  was  bom  at  New  Braintree  in  1778;  was  mdnated  at  WxlliaaBCil- 
loge  in  1801 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tbeehnroh  in  Charlton,  liass.,  Jaaoaiy  SS,  1M4; 
bis  ohaige  in  Maroh,  1821 ;  and  died  September  17,  1822,  aged  fovntr-foar. 

X  Elisha  Fisk  was  bom  in  HoUiston,  (the  part  now  ineloded  in  Wesi  Medwmy*) 
2, 1769;  was  eradaated  at  Brown  University  in  1795;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tbe  eini^  to 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  June  12,  1799;  and  died  Jannary  7,  1861,  in  the  eighty -seooiid  jvar  if  lb 
age.    His  first  wife  was  Lydia  Robinson  of  Milford,  who  died  Joly  11»  1805;  faJs  i 
Maicaret  Brown  of  Wrentham,  who  died  April  30»  1850.    He  published  an  Addreai 
the  Codies  of  Deaeon  Thomas  Mann  and  wife  into  a  tomb,  1813 ;  a  Semioa  at  the  e 
Martin  Moore  at  Natiok,  1814;  a  Sermon  before  the  Norfolk  Conn^  Edneation  Soeie^,  IBll; 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Msjor  Erastus  Emmons,  1820 ;  a  Semion  before  the  Soele^  lor  u^ 
noting  Christian  Knowledge,  1822;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  DaWd  Fisher,  1827;  abbt- 
mon  on  the  death  of  the  my.  John  Wilder,  1836 ;  two  Seraions  on  the  forty-sereitth 
sary  of  his  settlement,  1846;  a  Semon  on  Ihe  oompletlon  of  fifty  years  tnm  his 
1849. 

§  TixoTRT  DiOKiiTBOH,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Esther  Diekinson,  was  bem  at 
25,  1761 ;  at  the  ace  of  ^teea  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Re^rQlvtSesi 
about  fifteen  months;  fitted  for  Collece  nnder  Mr.  (afterwards  Prssldeai)  Bwlglift  a4  Nsrfh* 
ampton;  was  graduated  at  Dartmoath  ini785;  after  whioh  he  was  for  a  year  Pkeoepftarsf 
Moor's  Charity  sehool;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rer.  Darid  Tbppao  at  Hewta 
preaohed  some  time  at  Exeter  and  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  and  was  finally  settled  «l 

Mass.,  Febraaiy  18,  1789;  and  died  July  6,  1813,  aged  fifty-two.    He  raUi^bed  av 

sional  sermons,  one  of  whloh  was  preaohed  before  the  Massaehnsetts  Mlssionaiy  Soetcty  ia  ISll. 
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wdiBfttion  of  ZoWa  Whitmore,  at  Quilfbrd,  Conn.,  1821.  A  Sermon  at 
New  Haven  on  the  Foreknowledge  of  God,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  inetal* 
lation  of  Thomas  Williams  at  Attleborough,  1824.  A  Sermon  at  the  instal- 
lation of  Calvin  Park  at  Stoughton,  1826.  The  Platform  of  Ecclesiastical 
Gk>vemment  established  by  Jesus  Christ :  A  Discourse  addressed  by  a  New 
Kngland  Pastor  to  his  flock,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  Reconciliation  with  God, 
(published  in  the  National  Preacher,)  1836. 

Dr.  Emmons  published  five  octavo  volumes  of  Sermons  on  Christian 
Doctrine  and  Duty,  an4  one  volume  of  Occasional  Sermons,  ranging  from 
1800  to  1826.  These  were  republished  in  connection  with  some  other  of 
YkiB  Discourses  in  1842,  in  six  large  octavo  volumes,  together  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  life  by  Professor  Park. 

PROM  THE  REV.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 
paorxssoR  im  the  tusolooicax.  sbmihart  at  AVDOvsa. 

Andovbk,  Thbolooioal  SxMiiiART,  Jooe  1,  1818. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been,  from  early  childhood,  somewhat  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Dt.  Smmons'  character,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  give 
you  my  views  of  it.  As  I  do  not  coincide  with  his  speculations  on  some  impor- 
tant doctrines,  I  may  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  adopt  all  his  views. 
But  probably  you  do  not  wish  the  impressions  of  a  partizan,  so  much  as  those  of 
a  disinterested  friend. 

The  mental  trait  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as  characteriidng  Dr. 
£mmon8,  is  acnteness.  He  discriminated  sharply.  The  distinctions  which  he 
made  were  not  excessive  refinements;  but,  in  the  main,  accorded  with  the  reality 
of  things  and  were  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  theoretical  value.  He  was  skilled 
in  disentangling  a  theory  from  its  adscititious  matter,  and  scanning  it  as  it  stood 
alone.  The  luminousness  of  his  discourses  is  in  great  degree  the  result  of  his 
extricating  a  single  topic  from  the  kindred  themes  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
confused,  and  of  presenting  it  in  its  easy  and  natural  divisions.  A  mind  skilled 
in  the  minutuB  of  analysis  is  seldom  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness.  But 
Dr.  Emmons  took  large  views  of  religious  science,  and  examined  its  various 
branches  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  His  favourite  themes  were  those  which 
included  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  thus  required  the  most  extensive 
generalization.  Hence  arose  his  excellence  as  a  reasoner.  After  establishing  a 
few  general  principles,  he  aimed  to  develop  their  connection  with  all  the  doctrines 
of  Theology,  and  the  consequent  inter-dependence  of  these  doctrines  upon  one 
another.  He  thus  deduced  inference  from  inference  in  a  lengthened  chain  of 
logical  sequences,  and  derived  a  whole  system  of  Theology  from  a  few  fundamental 
principles.  He  was  thus  consistent  with  himself,  whether  conforming  to  the 
truth  or  not.  If  he  erred  in  his  speculations,  it  was,  generally,  at  his  starting 
points,  not  in  the  way  fVom  them  to  his  conclusions;  in  his  premises  rather  than 
his  reasonings.  His  fondness  for  system,  so  conspicuous  in  his  theories,  per- 
meated his  whole  life;  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  employment  which  was  like 
clock-work,  his  conversation  which  was  often  as  methodical  as  a  demonstration 
in  Euclid,  his  tastes,  his  practical  Judgments.  The  following  among  his  apho- 
risms are  developments  of  that  consecutiveness  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
follow  out  every  truth  into  its  diversified  ramifications: — "  Never  despair  of  a 
student  who  has  one  clear  idea:"  "He  is  a  learned  man  who  understands  one 
subject,  and  he  is  a  very  learned  man  who  understands  two  subjects:"  *'  Just 
definitions,  like  just  distinctions,  either  prevent  or  end  disputes:"  "  If  men  will 
define  depravity  and  volition  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  understand  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Bible:"    ''  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  men's 
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ideM  of  first  principles  and  elementary  truths  as  has  been  commonly  thought;  a 
greater  difference  lies  in  the  power  of  reasoning  fh>m  these  principles." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  perspicuity,  discrimination,  and  logical  exaotnos 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  his  mind  would  be  inventiTe  and  original;  for  it  is  the  pare- 
rogatiye  of  but  few  men  to  think  clearly  and  consecutively,  and  whoerer  does  so 
must  arrive  at  new  results.  His  theological  system  attests  that  some  of  his  rules 
for  clergymen  were  a  transcript  of  his  own  mental  habits.  "  Follow  not  too 
strictly,"  he  said,  "the  path  of  any  particular  Divines,  for  by  foUoteingjom 
will  never  overtake  them;  but  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some  new, 
nearer,  and  easier  way  by  which  you  may  get  before  them  and  really  add  some 
pittance  to  the  common  stock  of  theological  knowledge."  His  specolatioiia  am 
sabbathngchools,  church  music,  church  polity  and  policy,  even  on  the  propriety 
of  closing  a  prayer  with  the  word  Amen,  on  the  fall,  the  atonement,  regeneration, 
reprobation,  the  conscience,  the  will,  the  existence  of  other  created  inteUigeiieai 
besides  men  and  angels,  indeed  on  all  subjects,  have  that  exciting  influence  whi^ 
ever  flows  from  original  thoughts,  be  they  correct  or  incorrect.  Not  only  in  his 
speculations  was  he  original  but  in  his  emotions  also.  He  felt  not  because  othen 
felt,  not  because  men  had  taught  him  that  he  should  feel,  but  because  he  ^d  feel, 
spontaneously,  as  himself,  for  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  his  love  of  system  and  of  originality  were 
subversive  of  his  regard  for  time-hallowed  usages,  or  paramount  to  his  love  of 
truth.  Ho  so  far  indulged  his  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  past  as  to  become  anti- 
quated in  some  of  his  habits;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  ingenious  and 
novel  theories  to  the  power  ot  argument.  Indeed  he  was  distinguished  for  blend- 
ing in  his  character  diversified  and  seemingly  discordant  excellencies.  He 
diligent  student  of  the  Bible  and  bowed  reverently  to  its  decisions,  but  he 
also  an  earnest  inquirer  for  the  teachings  of  reason.  He  was  eminently  disposed^ 
as  Calvinism  always  inclines  its  adherents,  to  exalt  Jehovah  as  the  Being  who 
controls  aU  men  and  all  events;  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  persevered  in  the  belief 
that  we  should  love  ourselves  on  account  of  our  finite  worth,  as  we  should  hrre 
Qod  supremely  on  account  of  his  infinite  worth;  that  we  should  love  ourselves  lor 
our  free-will  and  for  other  powers  made  in  the  Divine  image,  while  we  ascribe  aU 
we  have  to  Him  who  constitutes  and  governs  us  as  he  pleases.  Rare  candour  was 
an  attribute  of  Dr.  Emmons,  yet  few  were  more  inflexible  in  a  righteous  caose. 
Although  open  to  conviction,  he  is  not  known  to  have  wished  to  recall  a  single 
sentence  which  he  ever  published.  He  was  frank, — so  fearful  lest  men  should 
misunderstand  him  that  he  often  expressed  his  opinions  in  language  more  objec- 
tionable than  was  needed, — yet  he  was  a  prudent  counsellor,  and  all  irho  knew 
him  revered  his  wisdom.  He  was  thought  by  some  to  be  too  modest;  and  by 
others,  too  dignified.  He  was  a  man  of  authority,  yet  simple-hearted  as  a  child. 
He  ruled  over  the  church,  yet  few  pastors  were  ever  more  beloved.  He  was  a 
stem  reprover,  yet  often  manifested  such  a  tenderness  of  piety  as  comes  only  from 
the  mellowing,  melting  influence  of  affliction.  With  all  his  iron  strength,  he  was 
80  amiable  that  even  the  insane  were  often  sent,  at  their  own  urgent  request,  to 
reside  under  his  roof,  and  were  relieved  by  his  sagacity  and  gentleness.  He  was 
habitually  sedate  and  solemn,  but  he  possessed  a  salient  fancy  and  a  spariding 
wit.  He  united  qualities,  apparently  inconsistent  like  these,  in  a  charactv 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry.  He  seemed  to  infuse  his  own  unity  and  indxvida- 
ality  into  all  that  he  did  or  wrote.  As  he  was  erect  in  body,  so  was  he  npr^fat 
and  straight-forward  in  his  conduct.  As  he  was  quick  and  agile  in  his  musn^ar 
movements,  so  was  he  rapid  in  his  analysis,  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  his 
studies.  His  simplicity  of  character  was  developed  in  his  daily  habit  of  life,  is 
his  literary  tastes,  in  his  theological  speculations.  He  delighted  in  a  positive 
attitude,  and  his  discourses  are  any  thing  but  negations.  In  fine,  he  was  a  vniqse 
example  of  comprehensive  virtues. 
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His  pifltj  vas  in  sympathy  with  his  general  chaMcter,«4ioiieBt,  referential, 
unostentatious,  di&interested,  uniform,  firm,  still,  deep.  It  was  eminently 
rational  and  manly.  It  was  a  principle  and  a  habit.  He  spoke  of  his  religious 
feelings  but  seldom.  When  he  did  speak  of  them,  he  told  the  truth.  He  told  it, 
however,  with  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  one  who  regards  them  as  pearls 
too  precious  for  promiscuous  exposure. 

His  religious  and  intellectual  character  gave  him  uncommon  power  in  the  pulpit. 
He  made  but  few  gestures;  his  voice  was  not  powerful;  but  men  listened  to  him 
with  intense  curiosity,  and  often  with  awe.  He  was  so  ingenious  in  deducing 
unexpected  inferences  from  propositions  which  he  had  logically  proved,  that  his 
hearers  always  expected  something  to  come  from  his  plainest  remarks;  something  to 
spring  upon  them  and  to  startle  them  with  a  sudden,  strong  impulse.  *'  I  usually," 
he  says,  **  brought  in  those  truths  which  are  the  most  displeasing  to  the  human 
heart,  by  way  of  inference.  In  this  way  the  hearers  were  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge the  premises  before  they  saw  the  conclusions,  which  being  clearly  drawn,  it 
was  too  late  to  deny."  Hence  the  intellectual  excitement  of  his  discourses  was 
great.  "  I  have  always  found,"  he  said,  **  that  men  will  give  me  their  attention, 
if  I  give  them  any  thing  to  attend  to."  He  fed  the  sheep,  and  they  looked  up  to 
him.  He  was  fond  of  unfolding  to  his  hearers  the  compacted  system  of  evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  and  thus  advancing  step  by  step  from  one  instructive  topic  to  another, 
and  pointing  out  their  interminable  relations.  Hence  the  text  of  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  funeral  was  appropriate  to  him:  ''And  moreover  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  This  progressive 
development  of  doctrine  imparted  o  perennial  interest  to  his  discourses,  and  saved 
him  from  ever  **  preaching  himself  out."  This  interest  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  eloquence  of  thought.  It  was  the  result  of  doctrine,  and,  so  far  as  instru- 
mentality was  concerned,  of  nothing  else.  His  style  was  but  a  conduit  through 
which  his  ideas  flowed.  The  channel  itself  did  not  go  into  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  but  afforded  clear  passage  for  the  truth.  His  own  comparison  is, 
"  Style  is  only  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like  the  sash  of  a  window; 
a  heavy  sash  will  obscure  the  light.  The  object  is  to  have  as  little  sash  as  will 
hold  the  lights,  that  we  may  not  think  of  the  frame  but  have  the  most  light." 
His  system  of  rhctork;  was  compressed  into  two  brief  rules:  ''  First,  have  some- 
thing to  say;  second,  say  it."  But  although  his  eloquence  was  eminently  that  of 
the  intellect,  it  was  not  merely  or  chiefly  so.  ''I  read,"  he  says,  "  deep,  well- 
written  tragedies  for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching.  They 
appeared  to  me  the  very  best  books  to  teach  true  eloquence.  They  are  designed 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  many  of  them  are 
rxcellently  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  A  preacher  can  scarcely  find  a  better 
model  for  constructing  a  popular,  practical,  pathetic  discourse  than  a  good  tragedy, 
which  all  along  prepares  the  mind  for  the  grand  catastrophe  without  discovering 
it  till  the  whole  soul  is  brought  into  a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  impression." 
Hence  he  was  skilled  in  probing  the  conscience.  He  engraved  deep  lines  on  the 
heart.  He  stirred  up  the  sensibilities  of  hard-thinking  men.  His  preaching  was, 
therefore,  uncommonly  promotive  of  Chrbtian  purity,  decision,  and  fidelity.  Some 
of  the  most  active  and  exemplary  church  members  in  our  laiger  towns  and  cities 
have  been  trained  under  his  influence,  and  a  "Franklin  Christian  "  has  been  a 
proverbial  designation  for  a  firm,  discreet,  consistent,  and  disinterested  man. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  from  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind,  from  his  stable, 
self-sacrificing,  and  matured  piety,  that  Dr.  Emmons  made  rare  attainments  in 
theological  science,  and  accomplished  much  good.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  rapid 
and  original  thinker  who  is  also  industrious,  patient,  and  persevering;  but  ibr 
seventy-eight  years  this  veteran  in  Theology  studied  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  devolving  his  secular  concerns  upon  others,  neglectmg  physical  ezereise 
even,  and  devoting  himself  sacredly  and  uninterrapledly  to  spiritual  colture.    It 
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is  rare  that  a  mind  thos  seyerely  tasked  is  connected  with  an  athletic  and  healtiy 
body;  bat  he  enjoyed  yigorous  and  uniform  health  until  after  his  etghtieth  year, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-^flTe.  As  he  dedicated  his  prolonged  maturity  of 
intellect  to  one  science,  he  must  haye  explored  it  through  those  recesses  wfaicfa  tew 
mon  live  long  enough  to  examine.  Ills  theological  capital  had  time  to  aocumulals 
interest  upon  interest.  He  could  not  fail  of  amassing  treasures  of  knowledge, 
following  as  he  did  for  so  long  a  time  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  for  a  ciergy- 
man :  *'  Never  try  to  avoid  difficulties  in  Theology,  but  seek  for  them :"  '*  When 
you  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  science,  dimbover  it,  and  not  run  around  it;  thee 
you  will  have  made  somev  perceptible  advance,  but  one  may  travel  on  a  plain  ever 
80  long  and  seem  to  make  no  progress.'*  "  Let  Theology  be  your  chief  subject  of 
investigation,  with  an  eye  to  which  let  all  your  other  reading,  study,  conversation, 
and  remarks  be  directed."  Having  rigidly  obeyed  such  rules  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  animal  life  of  most  men,  having  concentrated  his  powers  sedulously  and 
perseveringly  upon  a  single  science  and  upon  its  more  recondite  parts,  it  is  natonl 
to  infer  that,  even  if  his  powers  had  been  as  ordinary  as  they  were  superior,  he 
would  have  accumulated  treasures  of  wisdom  which  younger,  less  practised,  kas 
matured  thinkers  may  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate.  On  a  moderate  calculatioB 
he  must  have  preached  nearly  or  quite  six  thousand  times;  he  published  durii^ 
his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons,  besidca 
four  laboured  dissertations,  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  periodicals,  and 
at  his  death  a  part  only  of  his  discourses  were  collected  and  printed  in  six  ootafo 
volumes.  He  guided  the  studies  of  eighty-seven  young  men  preparing  to  beeome 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  among  them  were  several  who  have  been  distingiuished 
as  instructors  in  Theology.  He  was  connected  with  the  church  at  Franklin  seventy 
years,  was  its  sole  pastor  fifty-four  years,  and  during  his  connection  with  it  saw 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  parishioners  profess  their  fkith  in  Christ.  He  was  tl» 
first  President,  and  a  father,  if  not  the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institutions.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  present  Missionary  Herald.  He  nurtured  the  infiint  growth  of 
many  charitable  societies  which  he  lived  to  see  in  their  mature  strength.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  in  firaming  the 
creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  once  remarked : ''  When  Dr.  Spring 
died,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  hand.  We  thought  together,  felt  together, 
acted  together."  So  much  *'  a  man  of  study  and  of  home  "  had  Dr.  Emmons 
been,  that  he  never  visited  New  York  city  until  the  spring  of  1835.  He  was  then 
invited  to  attend  the  May  anniversaries  in  that  metropolis.  He  attended;  and  as 
he  had  been  in  early  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  throng 
his  subsequent  career  a  practical  friend  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  he 
requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  vhicfa 
then  so  unpopular  that  its  proceedings  were  in  danger  of  being  interrapted  by 
mobs.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  appear,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  on 
such  an  occasion.  Others  advocated  his  appearing,  and  added,  '*  this  may  be  the 
last  public  act  of  your  life."  He  then  immediately  arose,  saying,  "  I  must  go;** 
and  in  his  ninety-first  year  he  presided  over  the  Society  which,  however  odioiis  to 
many,  represented  a  cause  ever  dear  to  him. 

After  having  passed  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  haviBg 
devoted  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  especial  thoughtftilness  on  his  summoiK 
to  another  world,  and  having  habitually  communed  with  the  most  awing,  humV 
ling,  subduing  truths  of  religion,  he  was  at  length  told  that  hb  end  drew  near, 
and  he  must  soon  stand  before  his  Judge.  "  I  am  ready  "  was  his  characteristk 
reply.  It  was  a  reply  fViU  of  meaning,  expressive  of  his  modesty,  humiliCy, 
decision,  firm  fitith,  strong  hope,  and  reverential  yet  familiar  intercourse  vrifth 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  man. 
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Siglit  jmn  bafove  tbe  4eilh  of  Dr.  Zmmam,  Judge  Tfaflfon  Mele»tf,  of  tho 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  MMaacbusette,  said  iu  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Brown  Uniyersity : — '*  I  cannot  renat  the  impulse  which  inclines 
me  to  allude  to  an  eminent  living  Divine,  personally  known  to  many  of  you, 
whose  plain  and  unshrinking  enforcement  of  his  own  views  of  truth,  whose  fear- 
less reprehension  of  wickedness  in  high  places  and  in  low,  and  whose  entire  devo- 
tion, for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  duties  of  his  pro£B8sk>n,  have  secured  for 
him  a  most  extensive  and  reverent  respect,  no  less  sincere  and  profound  in  tlie 
many  who  reject  his  peculiar  opinions  than  in  the  few  who  adopt  them.  1  diisirt; 
to  be  gratefy  that  in  the  place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example  of  clerical  di}:- 
nity,  fidelity,  and  contempt  of  the  *  popularity  which  is  run  after,'  was  constantly 
before  my  youthful  eyes,  and  that  such  an  example  of  the  *  popularity  that  fol- 
lows '  is  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  public." 

The  **  peculiar  opinions  "  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  alluded  to  by  Judge  Metcalf. 
What  were  these.'  He  claimed  to  have  no  peculiar  opinions  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  Galvinistic  faith.  He  declared  himself  to  be  not  a  high  Calvinist,  nor  a 
low  Calvinist,  but  a  Ckthinist,  a  consistent  Calvinist.  His  more  distinctive  arti- 
cles of  belief  he  stated  thus :  1.  ''All  true  virtue,  or  real  holiness,  consists  in  dis- 
interested benevolence."  2.  *'A11  sin  consists  in  selfishness."  3.  "All  holiness 
consists  in  obeying  the  law,  and  all  sin  consists  in  sinning  against  it."  4.  '*  In 
all  their  sin  men  act  freely,  while  they  are  acted  upon;  as  in  all  their  holiness 
men  act  fineely,  while  they  are  acted  upon,  by  Him  who  worketh  in  them  to  wUl 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  5.  "  The  impotency  of  sinners  to  do  what 
Qod  requires  of  them,  is  not  natural  but  moral."  6.  ''  Though  men  become  sin- 
ners by  Adam,  according  to  a  Divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  account- 
able for,  no  sins  but  personal."  7.  '*  The  introduction  of  sin  is,  upon  the  whole, 
for  the  general  good."  8.  "  The  infinitely  wise  and  Holy  God  has  exerted  his 
omnipotent  power  in  such  a  manner,  as  He  proposed  should  be  followed  with  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  system."  9.  "  Believers  rec^ve  from  Christ  directly 
the  mere  pardon  of  their  sins,  but  indirectly  they  receive  everlasting  blessedness 
through  Him;  and  although  they  are  justified  through  his  righteousness,  yet  his 
righteousness  is  not  transferred  to  them ;  for  obedience  can  no  more  be  removed 
firom  the  innocent  to  the  guilty,  than  disobedience  can  be  removed  fh>m  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent."  10.  "  In  the  order  of  nature,  love  to  God  comes  before  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  comes  before  faith  in  Christ."  11.  "In  order  to  &ith  in 
Christ,  a  sinner  must  approve,  in  his  heart,  of  the  Divine  conduct,  even  though 
God  should  cast  him  ofi*  forever;  which,  however,  neither  implies  love  to  misery 
nor  hatred  of  happiness."  12.  "  No  rational  choices  are  neutral  in  their  moral 
character;  hence  an  impenitent  man  always  sins  in  his  pretended  efforts  to  become 
holy;  and  there  are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  doings  of  the 
unregenerate." 

From  the  preceding  synopsis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  favourite  peculiarity  of 
Dt.  Emmons  as  a  theologian  was  his  earnest  effort  to  harmonize  all  truth,  in  one 
system,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Calvinistk.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  deep 
views  of  sin,  its  evil,  its  extent;  and  these  views  rested  on  his  previous  faith 
that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  benevolence,  that  men 
have  the  natural  power  to  choose  as  well  as  to  reject  Him,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  deserving  of  everlasting  woe  for  one  single  offence  against  a  being  so  lovely 
because  so  loving.  Intimately  combined  with  his  profound  views  of  sin,  was  the 
peculiar  rigidness  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  requiring  from  the  sinner  instant  repentance, 
self  denial,  submission  lo  any  and  every  evil  which  the  Divine  glory  requires  him 
to  endure;  for  all  the  evil  which  can  be  laid  by  a  Father  who  is  so  benevolent  upon 
a  sinner  who  is  so  vile,  must  be  needful  for  the  welfitre  of  the  universe,  and  should 
therefore  be  received  submissively  rather  than  rebelliously.  Closely  connected 
with  his  pungent  expresoons  eonceming  sin  and  obligation,  was  the  peculiar  yet 
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truly  CalTinistio  ttentness  with  which  Dr.  Smmoitt  held  ap  the  toveiiigulf  «f 
God  Id  electing  seme  and  in  reprobating  othov;  for  he  bdieved  that  all  the  Dhte 
purposes  in  regard  to  our  moral  state  presuppose  our  natural  power  to  choo«e 
reftise  salvation,  and  therefore  compel  no  man  to  obey  or  disobey,  and  are 
by  Him  who  does  nothing  and  decrees  nothing  except  for  the  richest  interoBts  ef 
the  uniyerse.  Thus  one  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theories  prepared  the  way  for  amliier, 
and  he  was  frank  in  expressing  all,  because  he  belieTed  that  all  were  inyoHcd  ia 
each,  and  each  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Inspired  Word. 

Yerj  truly  yours, 

EDWARDS  A.  PABK. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  ELAM  SM ALLEY,  D.  D. 

WoBOESTBR,  Mass.,  NoTember  9, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  At  your  request,  I  cheerfully  communicate  some  of  my  zeooUee- 
tions  of  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  Though  years  hare  passed  aiDce 
my  particular  connection,  as  colleague  pastor  with  him,  terminated,  I  yet  have  a 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  him,  as  he  looked  and  moved,  spoke  and  acted. 
When  that  connection  commenced,  he  was  more  than  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and 
t,  less  than  twenty-four;  but,  as  he  always  treated  me  with  the  kindness  and  oon- 
ftdence  of  a  father,  I  had  every  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him.  At  difierent 
times,  he  presented  a  variety  of  modes  both  of  thought  and  of  temper;  bat  rardy, 
if  ever,  was  he  untrue  to  himself,  whether  as  a  Divine  or  Philosopher,  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Gentleman.  Though  he  knew  his  rights,  and  was  ever  ready  to  defend 
them,  yet  he  promptly  recognised  and  freely  granted  what  belonged  to  others. 

But  you  do  not  desire  a  methodized  account  of  his  intellectual  traits  or  monl 
qualities.  Tou  ask  for  such  personal  reminiscences  as  will  give  some  just  idea  of 
him  in  his  study,  his  family,  and  his  visits,  in  his  conversation  and  among  his 
friends. 

It  was  interesting  to  be  with  him  and  to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  wherever 
he  went;  but  no  one  could  appreciate  him,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  play  of  his 
sensibilities  and  the  electric  flashes  of  his  genius,  among  those  whom  he  HTnit1m< 
to  his  friendship.  His  study  was  his  home.  There  he  ate  and  worked.  Thert 
he  girded  himself  to  grapple  with  the  seven  problems  in  Philosophy  and  Theotogr; 
and  there  he  unbent  his  mind  to  meet  and  entertain  those  whom  he  loved.  He  had 
every  thing  arranged  to  suit  himself.  His  chair  must  be  in  the  same  spot,  aad  a 
stranger  could  easily  see  where  that  spot  was,  by  the  four  indentations  whidi  had 
gradually  appeared  under  the  mild  abrasions  of  its  four  1<^.  His  writiog-dcsk, 
with  its  case  of  books,  must  be  just  so  near  to  him,  and  all  its  fixtures  a&d  fomiah- 
ings  in  the  same  order.  There  was  the  peg  for  his  surtout,  and  there  another  fer 
his  three-cornered  hat.  There  was  a  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  ftre  far  the 
tongs,  and  on  the  left  side  for  the  shovel.  Precisely  so,  must  the  wood  be  laid  on 
the  ftre,  and  the  ready  hearth-brush  must  almost  instinctively  do  its  duty  in  keep* 
ing  dust  and  ashes  in  then*  places.  At  such  a  time  must  the  wood-box  be  repkn- 
ished;  the  fiuthful  servant  must  know  enough  to  enter  that  room  with  heed 
uncovered;  and  so  devoted  was  the  sage  to  his  own  calling,  so  much  did  be  depead 
on  others  to  do  what  belonged  to  other  departments,  that  he  would  alien  pbyfbBy 
say,  *'  I  cannot  do  without  a  servant  twenty-four  minutes."  In  his  study,  ht 
passed  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  after  he  was  settled  in  the  mimstry ;  aad 
whoever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  there,  will  not  easily  forget  his  htaig 
nant  smile,  or  cordial  laugh,  or  his  cheerful  and  instructive  conversatioii.  IV 
following  specimens  of  that  conversation  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  eocreet; 
and  the  incidents  recorded  actually  occurred. 

'   One  was  calling  his  attention  to  the  beauties  of  a  very  neat  manaacripi^- 
*'  What  a  pity  that  a  man  who  can  write  so  well,  hadnt  something  better  l» 

ite." 
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• 

A  yomig  preacher  had  pronoanoed  an  able  disooune  for  him  on  Sabbath  moni- 
iiig»  but  it  advocated  a  prindplo  at  yarianoe  with  some  first  principle  vhich  bad  i>r 
him  the  fi>roe  of  an  axiom.  As  they  walked  toward  his  house  at  noon,  noi  a 
word  was  said.  On  entering  his  study,  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  preacher,  aad 
Tory  blandly  remarked,  *'  I  liked  your  sermon  this  morning  rery  much.  It  was 
well  arranged,  well  argued,  and  well  delivered.  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with 
it — it  toos  not  true,** 

To  another  preacher  who  seemed  to  require  some  mental  stimulant,  he  said, 
"  Did  you  ever  go  over  Seekonk  Plain?  Your  preaching  is  too  much  like  that- 
long  and  level." 

After  telling  a  young  man  some  wholesome  truths,  and  making  to  him  some  use- 
ful suggestions,  he  was  accosted  by  the  subject  of  his  criticisms  with  the  following 
question :  **  Dr.  Emmons,  why  is  it  that  young  cleigymen  feel  so  small  after  talk- 
ing with  you?"    **  Because,"  he  replied,  "  they  feel  so  big  before  they  come  here." 

Another  had  preached  for  him  one  morning  a  sermon  which  touched  upon  a  vast 
number  of  topics.  "  Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another  sermon?"  enquired  the 
Doctor.  "  Yes  Sir."  *'  What  can  you  say?  You  have  already  preached  the 
whole  system  of  Theology." 

At  a  public  dinner,  one  who  prided  himself  on  his  liberal  views,  and  who  was 
fond  of  arguing,  being  questioned  somewhat  more  rigidly  than  usual,  thought  to 
put  an  unanswerable  point  by  saying,  so  that  all  around  him  might  hear  it, 
"  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom."  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Dr. 
£.,  '*  but  what  shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?** 

A  skeptic,  who  was  fond  of  putting  puzzling  questions  to  clergymen,  once  called 
upon  the  Doctor,  and  after  showing  that '  the  wine  was  in,  and  the  wit  out,'  asked 
with  apparent  seriousness,  "  Dr.  Emmons,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  under- 
stand by  the  90tU  of  man?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  cannot  tell  a  man  that 
Kasn't  got  any.'' 

He  thus  rebuked  one,  who,  under  improper  stimulant,  presumed,  in  the  presenoe 
of  several  by-standers,  to  claim  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him.  Dr.  Emmons 
not  recognising  the  acquaintance,  the  forward  man  exclaimed,  '*  What,  do  yon 
sot  know  me.  Doctor  ?  I  have  held  the  stirrup  for  you  to  mount  your  horse  many 
*  time,  when  you  were  at  my  grand&ther's."  ''  Have  you  ?"  replied  the  Doctor; 
"  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  been  in  so  good  business  since." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  his  pithy  sayings  were  all  of  a  kind  to  excite  a  smik. 
It  was  far  otherwise.  When  asked  what  was  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  of 
Theology  as  he  had  preached,  he  said,  "  Strict  Calvinism  brings  God  near  to  us; 
all  opposing  systems  keep  Him  at  a  distance." 

Speaking  of  the  elder  and  younger  Edwards,  he  said,  "  The  father  had  more 
reason  than  his  son;  but  the  son  was  a  greater  reasoner  than  his  fitther." 

Reminded  that  he  differed  essentially  from  the  great  Edwards  on  a  particular 
doctrine,  he  remarked  that  "  whatever  President  Edwards  investigated  for  him- 
aelf,  he  understood  and  mastered;  but  in  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  he  took  hv 
first  principle  on  trust,  and  hence  was  like  a  great  horse,  floundering  in  the  mire — 
the  more  he  tries  to  push  through,  the  deeper  in  he  gets.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  ministerial  office,  he  said,  "  No  other  profession  demands 
half  so  much  mental  labour  as  ours.  It  is  easy,  very  easy  to  preach;  but  very 
hard  to  preach  well.  I  have  often  wondered  at  myself  that  I  ever  agreed  to  be 
responsible  for  two  sermons  a  week;  it  makes  me  shudder  at  times  to  think  I  ever 
dared  to  do  it." 

When  told  how  fluently  a  preacher  had  spoken  on  a  certain  occasion,  though 
unexpectedly  called  upon,  he  remarked,  "  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  talk 
half  an  hour  about  nothing.  The  great  body  of  extempore  preachers  are  pro 
tempore  preachers.*' 

ToL.  I.  90 
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On  being  told  of  one  who  was  not  renuu^kabte  for  oonBistencj  of 
different  sermons,  he  said,  ''It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  preadicr  be 
established  in  first  prindpks;  otherwise  he  will  be  oontinnalljr  oontradidiiig  ham- 
self." 

On  another  occasion  he  observed,  "  In  writing  sermons,  always  have  a  plaa, 
and  let  every  sentence  hdp  accomplish  that  plan.  Let  your  sermons  and  ymir 
prayers  have  a  banning,  middle,  and  end.  Dont  nse  all  yoor  best  thoughts  at 
first;  reserve  the  most  important  ones  to  the  last.  The  close  of  a  sermmi  sfaoald 
be  like  the  approach  of  a  ship  to  the  wharf— lot^A  oil  aaiU  standing.  Be  short  m 
all  your  exercises  in  the  pulpit.  Better  to  leave  the  people  longing  than  loathiag. 
No  eonversums  itftvr  the  hour  ts  ou^." 

He  thus  graphically  described  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  led  to  nem 
views  of  truth.  ''  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  in  Thet^ogy  to  Dr.  SmaBeyX  1 
was  full  of  old  Calvinism,  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Doctor  on  all 
points  of  his  new  Divinity.  For  some  time,  all  things  went  on  smoothly.  At 
loDgth  he  b^^n  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposrd 
to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him;  but  he  very  quietly  tripped  up  bj 
heels,  and  there  I  lay  at  his  mercy.  But  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  so.  1 
arose  and  commenced  the  struggle  anew;  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  wu 
fiiooTtd  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time;  he  gradually  leading  mt 
along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  At  lengtik 
ha  gained  the  victory :  I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  It  was  a  new  point  and  seemed 
distant.  By  degr^  it  grew  and  came  nearer.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  lighl 
has  been  increasing;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  whidi  I 
have  preached  for  fifty  years,  are  in  strict  accordance  vrith  the  law  and  the 
mony." 

Again  he  said, — '*  At  first  I  walked  on  crutches  altogether;  I  thm^t 
had  thought  before  me;  but  when  the  light  of  new  Divinity  began  to  appear,  I 
threw  away  my  crutches,  and  have  gone  without  them  ever  since."  *'  My  first 
sermon  I  esteemed  as  a  very  good  one;  but  having  read  it  to  Trumbull  and  anotho' 
of  my  class-mates,  and  heard  their  criticisms,  I  very  qifietly  put  it  into  the  fire." 

"  When  I  came  to  this  region  and  was  about  to  be  settled  in  Franklin,  some  ef 
the  neighbouring  ministers  had  the  impression  that  I  was  not  sound  in  the  feitl. 
So  when  they  came  to  examine  me  for  ordination,  they  tried  to  draw  onl  mj 
heresies.  I  answered  all  their  questions  promptly;  hvi  (f  Ihey  kmd  only 
kow,  they  would  have  made  me  a  heretic  and  never  ordained  me.'* 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  converse  with  this  great  and  good 
Heaven.  His  active  imagination  brought  its  scenes,  inhabitants,  and 
ments  before  him  with  peculiar  vividness.  He  would  speak  of  the 
anticipated  in  meeting  some  of  his  associates  in  the  ministay,  who  bad  gone 
him  to  that  home  of  the  blest.  ''  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Sanlbrd  and  Brother  Spring, 
and  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  them.  Then,  too,  I  shall  speak  with  LuUier  and 
the  Apostle  Paul,  with  Isaiah  and  David,  with  Moses  and  Adam.*'  Those  wke 
knew  him  most  intimately  are  most  ftdly  assured  that  his  brightest  antidpatioBS 
in  this  regard  are  more  than  realised. 

It  were  easy  to  add  to  the  above  incidents  and  conversations  almost  indeflnildj; 
oat  these  may  suffice  for  your  purpose  and  I  fi>rbear. 

Very  fiuttilblly  yours, 

S.  SMALLir. 
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JOSEPH  HOWE  * 

176^—1775. 

JossPH  HowB  was  bom  at  Killinglj,  Conn.,  January  14,  1747.  H« 
was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Perlej  Howe,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1731,  was  ordained  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  June  12, 1785 ;  was  dismissed  in 
1743 ;  was  installed  at  Killingly  in  1746,  and  died  there  in  1758.  The 
tradition  is  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable  and  useful  minister.  At  the 
time  of  the  iather/s  death,  Joseph^  the  son,  was  only  six  yean  old.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  grandfather,  who  superintended  his  edu- 
oation,  to  Yale  College,  where  he  evinced,  even  at  that  early  period, 
uncommon  maturity  of  mind,  and  was  graduated  in  1765,  the  first  scholar 
in  a  class  which  has  its  full  share  of  distinguished  names,  among  which  is 
Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Upon  leaving  College,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school  in  Hartford,  which  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Colony. 
Here  he  succeeded  remarkably  in  gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  both 
pupila  and  parents ;  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community  at  large.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Asso- 
ciation that  met  at  Windham,  May,  17, 1769 ;  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  held  the  office  till 
1772.  Here  his  literary  accomplishments,  especially  his  remarkable  powers 
of  elocution,  not  less  than  his  fine  social  and  moral  qualities,  rendered  him 
a  general  favourite.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
his  influence,  that  the  standard  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  public 
apeaking,  in  Yale  College,  about  this  time,  was  very  considerably  elevated. 
He  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  preaching  in  different  places,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  Tutorship.  In  a  letter  of  hb  which  still 
remains,  dated  February  14,  1771,  he  says,  **  I  have  been  preaching  about 
a  little,  now  and  then,  at  Guilford  and  Hartford,  (West  Division.)  I  was 
engaged  to  preadi  at  the  latter  place,  but  got  no  farther  than  Wailingford, 
where  I  preached  for  that  great  heretic,  Dana.t  I  don*t  know  but  some 
will  call  me  as  great  a  one  for  it.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  meant  not  to  espouse 
his  party,  his  cause,  or  his  principles."  In  another  letter,  dated  April  7, 
1772,  he  writes, — "  It  is  not  because  I  have  a  less  affection  for  you  than 
you  have  for  me,  that  I  have  not  answered  every  letter  you  have  sent  me 
thb  winter,  but  really  it  b  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  troubles  and 
fifttigues  of  one  kind  and  another  which  I  have  to  go  through.  '  There  is  the 
perplexing  business  of  College ;  there  is  preaching  continually ;  there 
are  studies  and  preparations  necessary  for  both ;  and,  (to  make  all  the 
others  more  difficult,)  there  is  a  frail,  weak,  crasy  constitution  to  take  care 
of."  Among  the  places  at  which  he  preached  for  some  time,  were  Haitford, 
(South  parish,)  Wethersfield,  and  Norwich ;  and  at  each  of  these,  overtures 
were  subsequently  made  to  him  in  respect  to  a  permanent  settlement«— 
which,  however,  he  declined. 

*  Conn.  Goanot,  March,  1776,  aod  September,  1777. 

t  Here  if  a  reference  to  the  controversy,  well  known  at  the  time  w  the  **  WaUiagftrd 
Teiqr»"  in  whleh  Dr.  Dana  wai  prineipaUj  eonoemed. 
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In  May,  1772,  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  his  health : 
and  the  New  South  Church  being,  at  that  time,  destitute  of  a  pastor,  he  was 
requested  to  officiate  there  for  a  Sabbath.  So  strong  was  the  improsaioa 
produced  by  his  publio  services,  that  the  congregation, — quite  oontrazy  to 
the  usage  of  those  days, — after  having  heard  from  him  but  two  sermiMie, 
proceeded  to  give  him  a  call,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  ;*  and  it 
is  somewhat  noUceable  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  acting  with  sack  pre- 
dpitanoy,  was,  "the  character  which  Mr.  Howe  had  received  from  the 
voice  of  mankind.*'  But,  notwithstanding  he  ultimately  accepted  th^r  calL 
he  seems  to  have  done  it  after  long  deliberation ;  for  his  ordination  did  not 
take  place  till  the  19th  of  May  of  the  succeeding  year,  (1773.)  The  ordi- 
nation sermon  was  preached  by  President  Daggett,  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  Dr.  Channcey.  It  would  eaem 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Howe  to  a  friend  ia 
Connecticut,  shortly  after  his  ordination,  that  he  had  been  oomplained  of  ia 
some  quarters  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  ministers  to  constitute  Ike 
ordaining  council,  and  especially  for  having  included  among  them  Dr.  Dana. 
The  letter  is  dated  Boston,  June  15,  1778. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  if  any  body  blames  my  conduct  in  doing  as  I  did  about 
the  ordaining  council.  I  am,  it  is  true,  of  the  sentiments  of  thoee  who  are 
called  orthodox  in  Connecticut.  I  preach  so.  But  for  all  that,  I  can  neilker 
anathematixe,  nor  exclude  from  Christian  charity  and  communion,  thoee  who, 

on  some  points,  di£fer  from  me.     As  to  being  led  by  Dr.  C y,  I  am  not 

I  was  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Dana  respecting  this  parish,  and  my  people 
also.  It  would  have  been  an  affront  not  to  have  sent  to  him.  It  is  kind  ia 
yon,  however,  to  give  me  your  opinion  with  plainness,  even  though  it  tooehes 
severely  upon  what  you  think  a  foible  in  my  temper.  Friends  ought  te 
speak  with  freedom,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it.'* 

Mr.  Howe  commenced  his  ministry  at  Boston  at  a  period  when  the  politi- 
oal  horixon  was  overcast,  and  the  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revola* 
tionary  conflict.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  August  2,  1774,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  Boston^  it  is  true,  is  a  very  different  place,  in  some  respects,  from  what 
it  was  when  yon  were  here  last.  Then  trade  flourished ;  our  harbour  was 
whitened  with  canvass;  our  wharves  and  quays  resembled  a  forest, — a 
forest,  I  mean,  of  masts  and  sail  yards  ;  and  our  common, — that  beantilal 
lawn  to  the  West,  was  made  more  beautiful  by  the  people  that  walked,  and 
the  herds  that  fed,  on  it.  But  now  to  see  our  harbour  and  our  eonunon — 
how  different !  In  the  former,  nothing  is  seen  but  armed  ships ;  in  the  lat* 
tor,  but  armed  men.  These  would  have  been  agreeable  indeed  in  tune  of 
war,  when  we  could  have  considered  them  as  about  to  wield  those  weapons, 
and  point  that  thunder  against  our  common  foe,  which  they  se^n  now  to  he 
wielding  and  pointing  at  ia.  It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  lelt  the  fiovee  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  I  pray  God  we  never  may.  Bat  jet  to  ht 
threatened  with  it, — to   be  insulted  in   various  ways  of   a  noie  piivalt 


*  PnruBL  BowBii  itm  bon  at  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  wujmdaatod  at  Hftrrani  Col1c(«  ia  ITtt; 

jf  ordaioed  m  ooU«M;ae  pMtor,  with  tlie  Rot.  Samuel  CoodElej,  of  tho  New  Swath  Cbvdk  k 

Boitoii,  April  30,  1760;  wu  dismiaeedat  liii  own  requeet,  Maj  9,  1772;  went  toSovlk 


I7  ia  1787,  took  orden  In  the  Epiaoopal  charoh,  and  became  Rector  of  St.  Joha't  UHMk 
OoUetoD ;  and  died  in  October  of  the  lameTei^r-     He  took  with  him  his  wife  mni  fow  chMraa. 
leaving  his  eldest  son  in  If  aasaehosetts.    He  was  the  fkther  of  the  late  Bishop  Bowca  sf 
Garalina.    He  jmhlished  a  Sennon  on  the  death  of  the  Rer.  Samael  Checkley,  17SS. 
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Blitare  ;  to  have  four  regiments  of  troopB  in  the  heart  of  a  large  town,- 
hare  all  these  evils  brought  upon  us  for  our  laudable  and  virtuous  struggles 
in  behalf  of  our  just  rights  and  liberties,  is  oertainlj  to  a  mind  of  the  least 
feeling,  irritating  and  painful.  And  were  you  to  come  to  Boston,  I  make 
no  doubt  that,  on  these  accounts,  jour  visit  must  be  somewhat  disagreeable 
to  jou. 

'*  However,  in  another  view,  these  very  evils  would  be  the  means  of 
affording  you  pleasure;  while  you  saw  with  what  calmness,  with  what 
patience,  with  what  fortitude  and  firmness,  with  what  persevering  prudenoe 
mod  spirit,  the  people  endure  them.  And  when  I  say  the  people,  I  say  all 
bat  a  few,  a  very  few,  and  a  particular  class  of  men.  It  is  not  true  that 
we  are  much  divided.  The  tories  made  their  grand  push  about  a  month 
ago.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  it  1  Only  to  convince  them  and  us  that 
their  whole  number  consisted  of  ooly  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sona, inclusive  of  some  who  have  since  retracted.  The  Bostonians  acquire 
courage  every  day.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  the  Continent  are 
pitying  and  supporting  them,  and  above  all,  when  we  have  that  God  to  go 
to  who  heard  our  fathers  when  they  cried  unto  Him,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  hear  us  also,  their  immediate  descendants." 

Mr.  Howe  continued  to  exercise  his  ministerial  function  at  Boston  to 
great  and  universal  acceptance,  till  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  1775, 
when  the  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  in  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  carnage.  In  the  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  Boston, 
he  also  fled,  and  found  a  refuge  among  his  old  friends  at  Norwich. 

Mr»  Howe*s  health,  though  never  firm,  seems  to  have  been  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  the  usual  routine  of  ministerial  duty  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Boston ;  but,  after  his  arrival  at  Norwich,  he  became 
more  enfeebled,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  and  agitation 
in  which  he  had  shared,  previous  to  his  leaving  Boston.  After  a  few  weeks, 
lie  journeyed  for  his  health  as  far  as  New  Haven  ;  and,  on  his  return, 
stopped  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  complicated  disease,  which 
there  was  not  energy  enough  in  his  already  prostrated  system  to  resist,  and 
which  terminated  his  life  after  a  confinement  of  about  three  weeks.  He 
died  August  25, 1775,  and,  as  appears  from  the  record  in  the  Sexton's  book, 
was  buried  the  next  day.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  who  and 
what  he  was,  that  there  is  not  even  the  humblest  stone,  nor  any  tradition, 
to  designate  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  September  4,  1775,  appears  an  article 
containing  some  brief  biographical  notices  of  him,  with  an  daborate,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  extravagant,  eulogy  upon  hb  character.  In  the  Courant 
of  March  18,  1776,  there  appears  an  Elegy  in  honour  of  his  memory,  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  church.  These  i^pear  to  be 
the  only  written  reoords  in  respect  to  Mr.  Howe  that  survive ;  and,  altar 
diligent  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was  IIm 
author  of  either.  They  were  both  evidently  written  under  the  inflnenee, 
not  only  of  the  partiality  of  friendship,  but  of  an  almost  boundless  admiia* 
tion  of  the  character  they  describe. 

But,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  extravagant  representation,  it 
is  impossible  to  resbt  the  impression  that  Mr.  Howe  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
remarkable  man.  In  person  he  was  tall  but  rather  slender ;  his  head  was 
slightly  inclined  forward,  not  from  any  defect  in  his  form,  but  from  a  habit 
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be  had  of  lettmg  bis  eyes  fidi,  wben  engaged  in  meditation.  Hit 
oomplezion  waa  fair ;  and,  tbongb  bia  features  were  aomewhat  irregular,  aad 
by  no  means  strikingly  agreeable,  bia  expression  was  strongly  indicatiTe  of 
bigb  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  His  mind  is  said  to  hATe  becB 
nnoommonly  versatUe ;  fitted,  perbaps  alike,  for  rigid  analysis  and  proimmd 
investigation  on  tbe  one  band,  and  for  the  imaginative  and  rbetortcal  on  tke 
other.  In  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science  be  bad  made 
himself  at  home ;  combining  with  bis  natural  aptitude  for  atudy  tbe  best 
advantages  for  prosecuting  it.  He  was  distinguished  for  benevolence  and 
generosity,  mildness  and  courtesy,  humility  and  modesty.  Tbou^  few 
young  men  would  seem  to  have  been  more  caressed  than  be  waa,  bia  beat 
Mends  could  not  discover  in  him  the  semblance  of  self-exaltation ;  and  it 
was  one  of  bis  most  attractive  qualities  that  be  seemed  unconseioos  of  tlw 
applause  which  bis  character  and  bis  efforts  elicited.  That  for  wbidi  he 
was  probably  most  distinguished  among  bis  contemporaries,  was  bia  fine 
elocution.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  tbe  late  Professor  Kingslej,  thai 
Dr.  Dwight,  who  knew  him  intimately,  often  spoke  in  tbe  strongest  tenaji 
of  bis  powers  as  a  public  speaker ;  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  tbe  late 
Dr.  I  ieroe,  who  bad  conversed  with  many  who  were  once  bis  parisbioners, 
respecting  him,  that  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  of  the  most  impresarre 
and  fascinating  kind.  His  devotional  exercises,  however,  are  said  to  have  been 
less  striking  than  his  sermons :  not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  either  appropri- 
ateness or  unction  ;  but  there  was  less  facility  and  grace  of  ntterancey  than 
obaracteriied  the  delivery  of  his  discourses. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  thing  that  be  wrote  was  ever  published,  or  that 
any  of  the  productions  of  bis  pen  remain  in  manuscript,  except  a  few 
&miliar  letters. 


-••■ 


SAMUEL  WALES,  D.  D  * 

1770—1794. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

Naw  Hatch,  February  22, 1849. 

Dear  St:  You  ask  me  for  some  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wales.  I  wm 
led  to  an  aoquaiutance  with  him  through  my  early  instructor.  Dr.  Fobcs 
of  Raynbam,  who  married  Dr.  Wales'  sister.  Subsequently  I  knew  bim 
well  during  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  though,  for  a 
portion  of  tbe  fiMta  connected  with  bis  history,  I  must  be  indebted  to  Pre* 
sident  Stiles,  and  others  who  baye  written  concerning  him. 

He  waa  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wales  of  Raynbam,  Briatol  omo^, 
Maaa.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728;  WM  ordaiaed  at 
Raynbam  in  1781;  and  died  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-aix.  He 
bom  in  Mamb,  1748.  Of  bis  earlier  years  I  have  no  knowledge.  He 
gmdnated  at  Yale  College  in  tbe  year  1767.  Among  bis  daasmatea 
Jeba  Trambiill,  tbe  author  of  M'Fingal;  John  Tieadwell,  formeriy  Gwr> 
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amor  of  Oonnecticnt;  aad  the  kte  Dr.  Emmons  of  FrftDklm,  Haas.;  wbo, 
wiih  Dr.  Wales,  were  the  four  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  olass. 
For  a  short  time  after  he  gradoated,  he  taught  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
school  at  Lebanon.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  College,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  one  year.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1770,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Milford,  Conn.  Being  an 
ardent  friend  to  his  country's  liberties,  he  served,  for  a  short  time,  in  1776, 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Be?olutionary  army.  In  September,  1781,  ho. was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College;  and,  having 
acoepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Milford,  and  was 
inducted  into  office,  June  12,  1782.  The  rigid  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Saybrook  and  Westminster  Confessions  of  faith,  according  to  the  Act 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  in  1758,  were  a  good  deal  softened  on  the 
iairodnction  of  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Stiles,  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, declared  his  '*  free  assent  '*  to  the  Saybrook  Confession,  without  includ* 
ing  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  making  any  renunciations.  When  Dr. 
Wales  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  gave  his  '*full  and  free 
assent"  to  both  Confessions,  '*as  containing  the  most  essential  and  princi- 
pal doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  added,  *'and  though  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only 
sure  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  I  believe  that  the  above 
mentioned  Summaries  do  express  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  subjoined 
a  statement  of  doctrines  in  his  own  language,  and  concluded  with  the  follow^ 
ing  renunciation  : — '*  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  disbelieve,  renounce, 
and  discard  all  errors,  heresies,  and  tenets  of  what  kind  soever,  which  aare 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  assented  to  above." 

Dr.  Wales,  when  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  commenced, — 
which  was  in  the  year  1782,  was  in  excellent  health,  and  appeared  to  possess 
a  fine  constitution  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  the  subject  of  an 
alarming  malady,  that  brought  with  it  years  of  suffering,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life.  It  appeared  first  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  in  the  form  of  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system.  In  May,  1786,  he  sailed  from  New- York 
in  a  French  ship  for  L*Orient ;  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  France, 
travelled  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  afterwards  visited  London, 
and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  sbout  six  months.  His  health  was 
not  materially  benefitted  by  the  voyage.  His  constitution  gradually  became 
more  and  more  shattered,  and  his  disease  settled  into  decided  epilepsy.  For 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  entirely  taken  off  from  his  official  duties. 
At  length,  from  the  multiplied  paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  he  was  often 
deprived  of  reason,  and  at  times  was  perfectly  frantic.  His  Professorship 
ceased  at  the  Commencement  in  1793,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  February 
18, 1794,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  fire  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Dana  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  President  Stiles  com- 
memorated him  in  a  Latin  address. 

Dr.  Wales  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  various 
branches  that  were  studied  in  the  College  at  that  day.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  devotional  spirit  and  for  strict  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
ence. I  do  not  think  that  an  irreverent  expression  ever  escaped  his  lips, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason;  and 
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ye(  he  Bometimes  indulged  in  innooent  good  hunoiir.  I  remember,  ftr 
iiiataDoe,  while  I  was  a  boarder  in  his  family,  asking  him  one  day  at  dinner, 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  clergymen  beeame  lawyers,  and  ao  fiev 
lawyers  became  clergymen;  to  which  he  instantly  replied, — **Oh,  Ifr. 
Daggett, — ^facilis  descensos  Ayeml,  sed  revocare  gradnm, — ^hoe  opus,  kie 
labor  est."  Hb  pnlpit  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order, — ^nnsarpaaaed,  I  skonld 
think,  by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  whom  it  was  my  privilege  la 
hear.  His  Yoice  was  deep  toned,  sonorous,  and  commanding, — ^fully  ade- 
quate to  fill  with  ease  the  largest  place  in  which  he  was  called  to  speak.  I 
very  well  remember  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  application  of  his  di^ 
courses,  he  used  frequently  to  exclaim,  "  Conscience,  Conscience,  thou  Yiee* 
gerent  of  the  Almighty,  do  thine  office.'*  This  was  so  much  a  favourite 
expression  with  him,  that  he  sometimes  used  it  in  seasons  of  mental  distiae- 
tion ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  recollect  it  came  out  with  such  appalling  fbre^, 
that  the  person — ^a  young  female — ^to  whom  it  was  addressed,  actoaUy  fled 
in  the  utmost  terror  from  his  presence. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  my  venerable  friend 
by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1782,  and  also  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1784. 

.  Dr.  Wales  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Miles  of  Milford,  who  was 
a  lealous  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  four  sons  and  one  dangler. 
Hia  eldest  child,  who  also  bore  his  name,  died  November  20,  1790,  while  a 
Junior  in  Yale  College,  and  a  Funeral  Oration  was  pronounoed  on  the 
sion  by  Samuel  Lathrop,  one  of  his  class-mates.  He  has  one  son  still 
a  lawyer  of  high  respectability,  and  lately  chosen  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  from  Delaware.  'His  daughter  also,  who  is  married  to  Ite 
Hon.  Seth  Staples  of  New  York,  still  survives. 

Dr.  Wales  preached  the  annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  Legislatne 
of  Connecticut  in  the  year  1785.  It  is  the  only  production  of  his,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  published.  It  is  a  highly  patriotic  and  stirring  discourse,  and 
certainly  is  among  the  better  specimens  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  information  I  am  able  to  communicate  in 
reepect  to  the  great  and  good  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire.  If  itah^ 
help  in  any  degree  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory,  it  will  be  to  me  a 
sonroe  of  true  pleasure. 

Very  respeetfully  yours, 

DAVID  DAGGBTT. 

FROM  THE  REY.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

GaAMTXLLS,  4th  May,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  During  my  College  life,  Dr.  Wales  was  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  College,  and  was,  most  of  the  time,  our  stated  preacher  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
was  also,  for  nearly  a  year,  a  boarder  in  his  family.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
what  opportunities  I  had  of  knowing  him. 

I  can  truly  say  that  no  officer  of  the  College  was  more  universally  and 
highly  respected  and  revered  than  he;  though,  possibly,  something  in  this 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  Cel> 
lege,  and  rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  students,  except  as  be  addreasad 
from  the  pulpit.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  diqianpog 
uttered  concerning  him,  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  about  the  middle  he^^it,  slightly  ««>^**>t^ 

to  florpulency,  bald,  round-favoured,  had  a  blue  or  hazel  eye,  a  highly  inteQactaal 

Ml  a  more  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  look  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  ia 
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iknosl  any  other  person.  Though  he  was  remarkably  grave  in  his  deportment, 
lie  was  far  from  having  a  severe  temperament,  and  manifested  the  most  kindly 
spirit  in  aU  his  relations.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured  in  the 
least  of  vanity,  or  affectation,  or  parade.  You  always  felt  the  dignity  of  his  aspect 
and  manners,  and  the  weight  of  his  character;  but  you  felt  that  all  that  he  said 
and  did,  was  the  simple  working  of  a  great  mind  and  an  excellent  heart.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  person  who  resembled  him  so  much  as  my  venerable  instructer. 
Dr.  Backus  of  Somers;  though  even  he  fell  behind  him  in  personal  dignity. 

Dr.  Wales  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  There  was 
great  power  and  majesty  in  his  voice,  and  he  used  it  with  the  happiest  effect.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  action;  but  it  was  all  evidently  the  prompting  of  nature,  axxd 
it  always  heightened  the  effect  of  what  he  said.  His  sermons  were  perspicuous, 
logical,  forcible  exhibitions  of  Divine  truth,  in  which  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
were  alike  contemplated.  In  his  theol<^cal  views  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  Puri- 
tan school.  He  preached,  as  Dr.  Dwight  did  after  him,  an  entire  system  of  Theo- 
logy, which  reached  through  a  period  of  four  years,  so  that  each  class  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  whole  of  it. 

Tou  are  aware  that  a  dark  cloud  came  over  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days, 
and  that  his  noble  mind,  under  the  influence  of  a  fearful  disease,  was  reduced  to  a 
wreck.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  seized  with  epilepsy  while  he  was  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper,  and  President  Stiles  was  obliged  to  take  his  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  service.  I  had  an  opportunity,  from  living  in  his  family,  to 
witness  the  progress  of  his  malady,  and  its  terrible  efllects  upon  both  his  mind 
and  body.  Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  GOOLET. 
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SAMUEL  AND  NATHANIEL  NILES  * 

1770-1814. 

Samuel  Niles  was  a  grandson  of  Sanmel  Niles,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Niles,  who  lived  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  from  1639  till  his  death  in  Febru- 
ary, 1694.  Samuel,  the  grandfather,  was  bom  May  1, 1674,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1699.  He  afterwards  preached,  for  some  tune,  in  a 
distriot  in  Rhode  Island  called  '*  Ministerial  Lands."  In  1710,  he  remoYed 
from  Kingston  to  Braintree,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second 
church,  May  23, 1711.  In  1759,  sixty  years  after  he  received  his  Bach- 
elor's degree,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  died  May  1, 1762, 
aged  eighty-eight.  He  published  Tristitise  Ecclesiarum;  or  a  brief  and 
sorrowful  account  of  the  present  churches  in  New  England,  1745 ;  Yindi- 
cat'.on  of  divers  important  doctrines,  1752  ;  The  true  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Onginal  Sin,  in  answer  to  John  Taylor's  work  on  the  same  subject,  1757. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  held  various  offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
died  in  1804.  He  (the  son)  was  bom  at  Braintree,  December  14,  1743. 
Id  his  earlier  yean,  he  was  gay  and  thoughtless,  without,  however,  mani- 
festing any  marked  perverseness  of  temper.  His  first  intellectual  develop- 
ments indicated  a  much  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  and  it  was  determined, 
a(  an  early  period,  that  he  should  ksve  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  educaliim. 

•  MS,  ftom  hif  ftttfly. 
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He  fitted  for  College  under  the  instrootion  of  the  Rev.  Eaddel  IMlge,* 
minister  of  Abington.  Ho  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  17d5,  sod 
graduated  in  1769,  being  a  classmate  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Samoel  Stanhope 
Smith.  In  the  last  year  of  his  College  course,  his  mind  was  directed  wick 
great  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  became,  as  he  hoped, 
radically  renewed.  With  this  change  of  feeling  and  of  character  originated 
the  purpose  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  imme- 
diately after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
Mr.  Dodge,  who  had  directed  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College.  He 
continued  with  him,  however,  but  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the  decUning 
hftdth  of  Mr.  Dodge,  who  died  a  few  months  after.  Mr.  Niles  then  went 
to  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  wilh 
whom  he  pursued  his  studies  for  nearly  a  year.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
1770,  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of 
ters,  convened  at  Middleborough,  Mass. 

Immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  he  commenced  his  labours  at 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  there  four  Sabbaths.  Alter  this,  he  preached  a 
short  time  in  Boston,  and  then  returned  and  resumed  his  labours  at  Almig- 
ton,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1771,  received  an  invitation  to  settle  tboe. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministfy 
on  the  25th  of  September  following. 

Here  Mr.  Niles  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  until  disease 
him  incapable  of  any  further  public  effort.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
constitution  and  vigorous  health,  bating  only  a  somewhat  more  than  orfi- 
nary  degree  of  weakness  of  nerves.  About  the  dose  of  the  year  1811,  he 
suffered  a  paralytic  shock  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fiiUy  recorered. 
He  was  able,  however,  subsequently,  to  ride,  and  sometimes  to  attend  pmUie 
worship.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  listened 
earnestly  to  all  that  they  had  to  say,  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  biat 
he  was  unable,  at  any  time,  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  words  hinMdf. 
To  his  l)rothren  in  the  ministry,  who  occasionally  called  to  see  him,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  ta 
respect  to  the  issue  of  his  malady ;  and  when  inquired  of  whether,  if  he 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  work,  he  would  still  preach  the  sane 
doctrines  ^hich  had  constituted  the  basis  of  his  public  ministrations,  he 
answered  unhesitatingly,  and  with  great  emphasis,  in  the  affirmatire.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Bandol|ih, 
from  2  Timothy,  v.  7,  8.     "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  Ac. 

Mr.  Niles  had  at  once  a  talent  and  a  taste  for  metaphysical  speeulakioa. 
In  September,  1810,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beed  of  Bridgewater  preached  a  seroMtt 
before  the  Association  of  Ministers,  at  Middleborough,  in  which  some  of  tlM 
Arminian  views  were  clearly  and  ably  put  forth.  As  the  sermon  was  after- 
wards published,  Mr.  Niles  set  himself  to  reply  to  it,  but  had  not  finished 
his  answer  when  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  It  was,  however,  afterwaids 
published,  and  all  must  acknowledge,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
author^s  positions,  that  it  evinces  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power^  and 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.     Beside  this  pan^Uet 

•  EssKiBL  DoDOB  wai  bom  at  ManolMfltory  Mi«.,  in  1722;  wu  mdoatod  at  Hurutf  CM- 
Ug^  in  1749;  wm  ordained  at  Aliington,  Maj  23,  1750;  and  died  Jnno  »,  1770,  ag^^d  tbrtj 
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Mr.  Niles  pullisked  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Oeneral  Washington,  1800 : 
and  a  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  1801. 

Mr.  Niles  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Dodge,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1772.  They  had  eight 
children, — two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Niles  sorviTed  her  husband 
many  years,  and  died  April  1,  1840,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

CAiffXLi.0,  Mass.,  October  9,  1851. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  personal  reoollections  of  Mr. 
Niles,  worthy  of  preservation,  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  remem- 
ber him,  indeed,  as  one  highly  esteemed  and  venerated  by  the  religious  community 
of  this  r^on,  when  I  came  hither  in  1812.  But  I  saw  him  living  only  once;  and 
that  was  when  I  went  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  after  he  had  been,  some  time,  under 
the  influence  of  that  paralysis,  which  put  a  period  to  his  active  labours.  I  then 
looked  upon  his  majestic  form  and  "  reverend  head," — ^the  shattered  habitation 
of  a  powerful  mind, — ^with  mingled  veneration  and  regret;  and  vainly  wished 
that  I  might  have  heard, — ^if  it  were  but  once, — ^the  unobstructed  eloquence  of 
those  lips,  which  now  so  leebiy  gave  me  their  paternal  greeting.  Mr.  Niles  left 
not  many  written  records  of  his  labours.  His  public  discourses  were  prepared 
with  but  little  aid  from  the  pen;  yet,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  should  infer  that 
they  could  not  properly  be  termed  extemporaneous.  They  were  the  productions 
of  a  well  furnished,  well  balanced,  and  industrious  mind, — studious  of  himself 
and  of  the  world  around  him;  taking  the  themes  of  his  daily  meditation  firom 
the  word  of  God;  and  elaborating  them  by  close  and  consecutive  thought  into 
the  various  forms  of  *'  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  the  period  and  the  place  of  his  ofllciat 
service.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  and  highly  effective  preacher.  On  the  arena  of 
theological  controversy,  he  was  generally  considered  by  his  brethren  as  having 
lew  saperiors. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency  of  personal 
recoUeotion,  by  adding  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Niles'  character,  of  the  late  Dr, 
Emmons  of  Franklin,  who  lived  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  one  of 
his  intimate  friends.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Hobart,  dated  September  11th,  1832.    It  is  as  follows: — 

**  The  Father  of  spirits  endowed  Mr.  Niles  with  superior  intellectual  and  reason- 
ing powers.  I  rarely  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  a 
stronger  or  clearer  mind,  and  who  could  penetrate  deeper  into  the  mast  abstruse 
subjects  of  mental  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He 
had  a  dear  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  truth,  connection,  harmony,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  first  principles  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
qualified  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  powerful  preachers  I  ever 
heard.  His  sermons  were  not  superficial,  but  full  of  great  and  weighty  truths, 
whieh  not  only  commanded  the  serious  and  eager  attention  of  his  hearers,  but 
deeply  impressed  their  hearts  and  oonsciences.  No  man,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  whether  a  lover  or  hater  of  the  truth,  could  sit  under  his  preaching 
with  levity  or  indifference.  His  grave  and  dignified  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  in 
connection  with  his  truly  genuine  eloquence,  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  largest 
audience  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
could  render  himself  agreeable  in  his  common  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple; but  he  was  more  especially  entertaining  in  private  circles,  by  the  flashes  of 
his  wit,  and  his  curious,  amusing,  striking,  and  pertinent  anecdotes.  He  could, 
however,  turn  with  peculiar  ease  and  propriety  firom  social  to  the  most  aerioiii 
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satjects,  ftnd  c(m?«rae  very  seriously  and  instroetiveljQpcm  doetrinal  mnd 
mental  religion.  On  all  proper  occasions,  his  speech  was  seasoned  with  the  salt 
of  Divine  grace,  and  suited  to  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the  disoonsolatey  and 
animate  the  most  growing  Christian.  I  will  only  add  one  more  rare  and  shjning 
trait  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  undisguised,  frank,  and  &ithM 
friends  I  erer  knew.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed.'' 
Not  doubting  that  the  above  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  Mr.  Niles,  as  fiff  as  it  goes, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  respect  and  affection, 

DAXIEL  HUNTDfGTOH. 

Mr.  Niles  had  an  elder  brother,  more  commonly  known  as  Judge  Nilea« 
who,  though  never  ordained,  and  almost  always  engaged  in  civil  life,  was 
nevertheless  a  preacher  from  a  period  a  little  subsequent  to  his  graduation  till 
his  death.  The  following  account  of  him  has  been  furnished  me  by  the  BsY. 
David  Thurston,  D.  D.,  of  Maine,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Niles,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  conoemuig  him. 

Nathaniel  Nilss  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  April  3,  1741. 
He  was  matriculated  a  member  of  Harvard  College ;  but  his  health  iiailed,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  College  in  his  first  or  second  year.  He  was, 
however,  able,  subsequently,  to  resume  his  studies,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  17^,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  He  had  a  Mgh  rank  in  general  scholarship,  bat  excelled 
more  particularly  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  metaphysics.  He  was  an 
able  debater,  and  was  especially  skilled  in  the  Socratio  method  of  arguing. 
It  was  doubtless  this  trait  which  acquired  for  him  and  his  brother  Samnd, 
while  at  College,  the  appellation  said  to  have  been  given  them — Botkerm- 
turn  Primus  and  Botheration  Secundus.  After  his  graduation  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Though  he  ministered  to  the  sick,  it 
was  only  when  other  medical  assistance  could  not  readily  be  obtuned ;  and 
for  these  services  he  generally  refused  compensation.  He  was  also,  for  « 
while,  a  student  at  law ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  a  teacher  in  the  city  ef  New 
York.  Among  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  <^  Bn^ish 
Grammar,  was  Lindley  Murray,  afterwards  the  celebrated  grammarian. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy.  It  was 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  something  that  the  Doctor  had  heard  respediii^ 
Mr.  Niles,  that  he  was  led  to  say  to  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  begin  anew.  He  gave  him  for  a  theme  upon  whick 
to  study  and  write,  *  'The  existence  and  attributes  of  Ood.'*  Mr.  Niles  said, — 
«<  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God."  ''  What,'*  said  the  Doctor,  •«  ooim 
here  to  study  Divinity,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Ood  !'*  Mr.  Nilas 
replied, — '*  I  had  believed  there  was  a  God ;  but  you  said  I  most  give  m^ 
all  my  preconceived  opinions.'*  After  bothering  the  Doctor  a  while,  ke 
pursued  his  studies  very  successfully,  and  ultimately  beeame  an  aUe  tlieokn 
Ipan.  In  due  time,  he  received  the  customary  approbation  and  reoommead* 
ation  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  preached  in  several  places  in  New  England, 
as  in  New  Haven  and  Torringford  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Charlestown  and 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  places.  He  was  invited  to 
settle  over  several  parishes ;  but  declined  all  ihe  invitations ; — whether 
insufficient  health  or  some  other  cause,  is  not  now  known.  He  was 
tomed  to  say  that  he  had  seventeen  calls ;  but  they  were  all  to  go  awrny.  m 
that  he  never  was  ordained.  His  health  again  so  fiir  declined  Ikai  be  v« 
ooBstndned  to  xelinqniah  the  ministry  ae  a  profiiwion, 
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He  took  up  his  residence  in  Norwich,  Oonn.,  where  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Elijah  Lothrop,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 
town.  Here  his  mechanical  talent  was  displayed  in  the  invention  of  a 
method  of  making  wire  from  bar  iron, by  water  power.  This  was  the  first 
invention  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Proving  successfal,  he  con- 
nected with  it  a  woollen  card  manufactory.  Daring  his  residence  in 
Norwich,  he  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  purchased  lands  in 
Yermont,  principally  in  Orange  County, — ^then  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
He  had  a  tract  in  what  is  now  West  Fairlee.  He  engaged  some  twenty 
young  men,  *^  of  vigorous  health  and  good  moral  character,*'  to  clear  up  a 
&nn  for  him  in  that  place ;  for  which  service  they  were  to  receive  a  stipula- 
ted amount  of  land.  Hither  he  removed  his  family,  and  became  the  first 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  here,  his  estimable 
companion  was  removed  by  death.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1787,  he  was 
again  married  to  Eliza  Watson,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  William  Watson 
of  Plymouth,  Mass., — a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  the  finest 
moral  qualities. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Niles'  removal  to  Vermont,  he  came  much  into  pabUc 
notice,  and  occupied  successively  several  important  civil  stations.  In  1784, 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  for  many  years 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  1791  to  1795,  he  represented  the  State 
in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  censors  for  revising  the  State  Constitution. 
He  was  six  times  chosen  Elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  1798  to  1820,  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important  service  to  the  institution. 

As  a  metaphysician  and  intellectual  philosopher,  he  had  probably  few 
superiors.  His  uncommon  quickness  of  discernment  and  depth  of  penetra- 
tion enabled  him  to  enter  more  profoundly  into  abstruse  subjects  than  any 
other  man  to  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen.  He  was  among  the 
earliest,  most  able,  and  earnest  defenders  of  what  is  called  the  '*  Taste 
scheme."  In  the  Orange  Association  of  ministers,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  subjects  relating  to  moral  agency,  necessity  and  liberty,  depend- 
anee  and  aooountableness,  and  other  kindred  topics,  were  discussed  with  great 
interest ;  and  Judge  Niles  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  disonasions. 

When  not  absent  on  public  business,  he  preached  in  his  own  house  for 
twelve  years ;  and  afterwards,  until  the  people  were  able  to  erect  a  house 
of  worship,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  some  distance  to  preach  in  school 
houses  to  the  destitute.  These  were  emphatically  labours  of  love,  for  he 
rarely  received  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  them.  During  the  later 
period  of  his  preaoldng,  he  did  not  write  his  sermons.  He  could  not  be  called, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  popular  preacher ;  but  his  discourses 
were  rich  in  important  truths,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language, 
and  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  He  seemed  wholly  to  forget  himself 
in  his  subject.  His  devotional  exercises  were  characterised  by  great  solemnitj 
and  the  most  profound  reverence  and  humility,  as  well  as  filial  confidence  in 
his  Heavenly  Father.  In  whatever  capacity  he  acted,  his  great  objeot 
saomed  to  be  to  do  good  to  others. 

Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  the  more  vigorous  and  able  writers  of  his  day. 
He  published  fonr  Disoonrses  on  Seeret  Prayer,  1773 ;  two  Discourses  on 
Confession  of  Sin  and  Forgiveness,  1773 ;   two  Sermons  entitled  '«Tke 
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perfection  of  Ood  the  foantatn  of  good,"  1 777 ; »  Sennon  on  ^ain 
tad  a  Letter  to  a  friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that  impenitent  sinners 
the  natural  power  to  make  to  themselves  new  hearts,  1809.  He  also  wrote 
largely  for  newspapers,  and  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Thaolo- 
gical  Magaiine. 

He  continued  to  preach  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  alae 
maintained  his  studious  habits  through  life ;  and  in  hb  latter  dajs  parties- 
larlj  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible. 
When  he  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  in  family  worship,  Ike 
sat  in  his  chair  with  patriarchal  dignity,  while  those  around  him  were  catek- 
ing  the  warm  breathings  of  his  devout  spirit.  He  died  in  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity, on  the  31st  of  October,  1828,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  ag^. 

Mr.  Niles  was  in  several  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  The  strength 
of  his  intellect,  hb  firmness  of  purpose,  his  unbending  integrity,  his  wondei^ 
ful  versatility,  and  vast  resources,  form  a  combination  of  qualities  rarely 
found  in  the  same  individual.  All  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  all  the  honout 
conferred  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  regard  only  as  means  of  higher  usefolneflB. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  crowning  glory  of  his  charaoter  was  hb 
intense  and  impartial  benevolence.  D.  T. 
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1770—1802. 

FBOM  THE  HON.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  L.  L.  D., 

HBMBSB  01  THV  8EHATI  Or   THE  UHITBD   BTATKS. 

BosTOH,  December  11,  ISiT. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  had 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Pbtkb  Thachkb.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church,  and  I  bad  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  hb  minbtry,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  in  nel 
only  friendly,  but  intimate,  relations  with  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,*  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  early  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Milton, 
a  village  in  thb  vicinity,  March  21,  1752;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col* 
lege  in  1769 ;  and  was  settled  in  the  minbtry  at  Maiden,  September  19, 
1770.  He  there  became  endeared  to  hb  people  by  hb  affectionate  depost- 
ment ;  and,  being  gifted  with  a  good  person,  melodious  voioe,  fine  delivety, 
and  fervid  eloquence,  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  tlie  po^ii 
orator,  and  to  be  rated  higher  than  some  of  hb  contemporaries,  who  wtn 
at  least  hb  equab  in  erudition,  but  without  the  advantage  of  hb  brilllwn 
endowments. 

•  Bmenon^a  Fun.  Sena.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.— Pftlfroy'i  ftod  Lethivp^  Hkt.  IMm.-* 
AUen'i  Biog.  Diet. — Trnditionaiy  reinini«oeneeB  from  Dr.  T»ppMi. 

t  OzBVBBii>«K  Thachbr  wm  gndoAtod  at  Hairud  CoUege  in  1738,  and  dM  Jalj  8,  im, 
^M  forto^-flTe,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  four  Kepresentatires  in  theOeneial  Coot  fbr  ll» 
town  of  Boeton.  He  publiehed  two  pamphlete— one  in  1750,  on  gold  ooin ;  anoCber  in  1TS4» 
eatitled  «  The  lentiments  of  a  Britieh  Amerioany  oeeaeiened  by  an  Aet  to  lay 
Ite  Britiih  ColoDiei  and  Plantations. '> 
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The  okaroh  and  congregation  in  BratUe  street, — jostly  or  not, — ^were 
regarded  as  somewhat  fastidious  in  their  estimate  of  the  qualifications  requi- 
■iie  for  the  pulpit ;  and  they  were  under  a  general  impression  that  the  loss 
of  their  late  pastor,  Dr.  Cooper,  could  not  be  repaired.  This  made  it  diffi- 
eolt  to  agree  upon  any  successor,  whose  pretensions  were  not  confirmed  by 
ao  established  celebrity :  of  course,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  one  among  the 
mere  candidates  for  the  ministry,  though  among  them  were  persons  of  great 
promise.  They,  at  length,  decided,  with  much  unanimity,  to  invite  Mr. 
Thaoher  to  leave  his  parish  in  Maiden  and  settle  with  them.  This  trans- 
lation from  one  parish  to  another,  was,  at  that  day,  if  not  a  novel,  a  very 
rare,  procedure.  The  connection  between  pastor  and  flock  was  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  dissoluble  only  for  imperative  reasons,  and  by  regular  process. 
The  complaints  of  the  good  people  of  Maiden  and  of  many  sympathisers 
were  loud  and  bitter.  The  parish,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
became  at  last  reconciled  to  a  separation,  which  was  undeniably  advanta- 
geous to  the  worldly  circumstances  of  their  beloved  pastor ;  and  he  was 
aooordingly  dismissed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1784,  and  was  installed 
in  Brattle  street,  January  12,  1785,  where  ho  continued  to  officiate  seven- 
teen years,  and  until  his  last  illness,  in  1802. 

During  this  entire  period,  he  enjoyed,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  people.  If  some  were  disappointed  in  finding  that 
his  theological  acquirements  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  standard  of  pro- 
fessional excellence,  they  were  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  his  talents 
were  quite  above  mediocrity,  and  were  edified  by  the  pathos  and  solemnity 
of  his  prayers,  the  manifold  graces  of  his  oratory,  and  the  substantial  piety 
and  worthiness  of  his  whole  character. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  above  the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  moved  with 
a  natural  ease  and  gracefulness.  His  features  were  regular,  his  counte- 
nance bland  though  animated,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  a  mild  lustre 
through  spectacles,  which  he  always  wore.  His  manners  were  those  of  the 
finished  gentleman ;  and  his  society  was  constantly  sought  by  Bowdoin, 
Hancock,  and  all  the  dinner-giving  gentry  of  Ihat  day.  On  these  occasions, 
he  was  always  found  a  welcome  and  cheerful  companion,  reasonaoly  fond 
of  the  rational  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  always  mindful  of  the  dignity  of 
his  person  and  calling. 

He  died  at  Savannah,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
December  16,  1802, — thirteen  days  after  his  arrival  there.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  solemniied  at  the  Communion  Lecture  preceding  the  first 
Sunday  in  January,  1803.  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  First  church  preached  the 
sermon.     The  mortal  remains  were  not  present. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  Dr.  Thacher 's  ministry,  which,  probably,  has 
not  its  parallel  in  any  ministry  in  America.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
he  preached  funeral  sermons  for  three  Qovemors  of  the  Commonwealth, — 
namely,  Bowdoin,  Hancock,  and  Sumner, — all  members  of  his  parish,  and 
all  holding  the  <Kffice  of  Governor,  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  his 
ministry  of  seventeen  years. 

I  am  most  respeotfislly. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  OTIS. 
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BUPPLKMENTART    NOTI0E8. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  and,  at  ike 
time  of  his  father's  death,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  a  student  at  the  BobIoo 
public  Qrammar  school.  Boston  was  the  pkoe  of  the  family  residenee ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  they  lived  in  Milton,  haTung  been 
driyen  from  town  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  small  pox.  Yooqg 
Thacher,  from  his  earliest  years,  gave  indications  of  a  serious  mind,  and  it 
was  predicted  by  some  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  yontyvl 
tendencies,  that  he  was  destined  to  follow  in  the  brilliant  track  of  aeveial 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  become,  like  them,  a  burning  and  shLning  li^t 
of  the  American  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  bis  father  left  his  family  in  somewhat  straitened  draom- 
stances,  having  been  more  ambitious  of  fame  and  usefulness  than  of  wealth. 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  testify  their  respect  lor  the 
father  by  contributing  to  the  education  of  the  son.  Through  the  inflaenoe 
of  his  teacher,  the  venerable  Lovell,  his  admission  to  GoUege  was  aomewhat 
hastened,  and  his  course,  especially  in  the  severer  studies,  was  less  thonragk 
than  could  have  been  desired.  His  ruling  passion,  from  his  earliest  yeaci. 
seems  to  have  been  to  procbdm  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  his  fellow 
men ;  and  to  this  every  thing  else  was  rendered  subordinate,  and,  so  far  as 
ppssible,  subservient.  With  the  studies  belonging  appropriately  to  his  Col- 
lege course,  he  connected  the  study  of  Theology ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation,  he  was  well  nigh  prepared,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time, 
to  enter  on  his  professional  career.  And,  after  residing  a  few  months  ia 
Chelsea,  as  head  of  the  Grammar  school  in  that  place,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and,  within  a  short  time,  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  awakened  an  uncommon  interest.  The  mul- 
titude crowded  after  him,  and  hung  upon  his  lips,  almost  as  if  he  had 
representative  from  some  brighter  world.  Whitefield,  in  reference 
larly  to  the  fervour  of  his  prayers,  called  him  **  the  Young  Elijah;"  and 
the  strictness  of  his  orthodoxy,  not  less  than  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his 
devotion,  gave  him  great  favour,  especially  with  the  more  sealoos  portion  of 
the  religious  community. 

He  was  married,  October  3,  1770,  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Pool,  and  had 
children,  two  of  whom  were  clergymen.  The  elder,  Thomas  Cushing^ 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1790 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Amnk 
in  Lynn,  August  18,  17d4 ;  was  dimissed  February  8,  1813;  and  died  ia 
1849.  The  yoanger,  Samuel  Cooper,  was  successor  to  Dr.  ^'g^'Tklrnd  as 
minister  of  the  New  South  church,  Boston.  Another  son,  Peter  Chum- 
bridge,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1796,  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Massachusetts,  and  Judge  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  and  died  in  1848. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  found  earnest  and  resolote  ia 
the  cause  of  hb  country.  Many  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulfnt  bresiked 
a  spirit  of  glowing  patriotism,  and  were  admirably  adapted  to  stimnlale  hii 
hearers  to  peril  every  thing,— -if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  ibr  their 
oountry's  liberty.  In  private  also  he  evinced  much  of  the  same  spirit ;  sad 
sometimes  addressed  considerable  assemblages  of  his  fellow  citiaens,  with 
Teat  eloqaence  and  effect,  upon  the  state  of  the  times.  He  even*  on  om 
ocasion,  joined  a  military  corps ;  but,  having  put  himself  under 
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of  ihe  military  officer  of  the  town,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home,  that 
he  might  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  discharge  of  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1776,  he  delivered,  at  Watertown,  by  request 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  an  Oration  against  standing 
armies,  forming  one  of  a  series  which  had  been  delivered  during  a  period  of 
several  years  in  the  Old  South  church,  commemorative  of  the  horrible  tra- 
gedy in  which  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  figured  on 
the  evenmg  of  that  day,  1770.  It  was  such  an  effort  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  spirit  like  his,  fired  with  the  loftiest  patriotism.  It  was 
published  shortly  after  it  was  pronounced,  and  has  lately  been  republished, 
with  the  other  Orations  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  in  a  volume  entitled 
«<  Boston  Orations." 

In  the  year  1780,  a  Convention  assembled  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
at  Boston,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State ;  and  of  this  Convention 
Dr.  Thachex  was  an  active  and  influential  member.  He  took  the  lead  in  the 
'  debate  ol  the  question,  **  Whether  the  office  of  Governor  should  be  contin- 
ued '" — vigorously  opposing  the  measure  ;  and,  even  after  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  he  still  objected  to  connecting  with  the  office  the  title  of 
Excellency.  He  closed  the  sitting  of  that  Convention  with  prayer.  His 
mind  gradually  underwent  a  change  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  came  at  length  to  regard  the  whole  instrument  with 
warm  approbation. 

Dr.  Thacher  received  many  tokens  qf  public  respect,  and  filled  various  posts 
of  public  usefulness.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1791.  He  was  a  member,  and  for 
some  time  Secretary,  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  N^rth  America ;  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  was  a  member  of  (he 
Charitable  Fire  Society ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Humane  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tute widows  and  children  of  deceased  ministers.  During  the  seventeen  years 
of  his  ministry  in  Boston,  he  was  fifteen  years  Chaplain  to  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  General  Court.  These  various  places  he  filled  with  most 
exemplary  diligence,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  which  they  severally  devolved  upon  him. 

As  a  preacher,  his  popularity  was  intimately  connected  with  his  graceful 
and  attractive  manner,  and  particularly  with  his  remarkable  gift  in  prayer. 
His  sermons  were  written  in  a  natural,  perspicuous,  but  by  no  means  highly 
ornate,  style;  and  though,  if  we  may  judge  firom  those  that  have  been 
published,  they  were  respectable  as  intellectual  productions,  yet  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  produced  with  comparatively  little  effort.  If  his 
hearers  were  not  often  captivated  by  original  and  striking  views  of  Divine 
truth,  neither  were  they  offended  by  vain  attempts  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  remarkably  gifted  in  respect  to  social  qualities.  Besides 
possessing  a  large  share  of  general  intelligence  and  an  uncommon  grace  and 
^Msility  of  communication,  he  had  an  almost  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdotes, 
which  were  always  at  hand  to  illustrate  any  topic  upon  which  he  oonversed. 

Vol.  I  91 
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religiooB  chuaoter  Is  represented  as  having  shone  most  brightly  in  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life.  Daring  the  period  when  he  wis 
brought  in  contact  with  the  world  politically  and  socially  at  so  many  points, 
the  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings  is  said  to  have  considerably  abated, 
and  his  public  ministrations  to  have  become,  if  not  less  popular,  at  least 
less  spiritual,  and  less  effective.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  iLioistiy, 
especially  when  the  evil  days  of  adversity  came,  his  mind  recovered  the 
tone  of  deep  evangelical  feeling  which  he  had  early  exhibited,  and  Christi- 
anity, by  her  most  serene  and  heavenly  influences,  illumined  his  path  to  the 
grave.  In  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Dr.  Tappan,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Harvard  College,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  distinctly  recognised 
the  fact  of  his  having  sustained  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  the  vigour  of  hia 
religious  affections,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  connections  with  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  he  was  then  comforted  by  a 
revival  of  the  better  experience  of  other  days,  and  by  reading  the  works  of 
Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  and  others  of  that  school,  from  which  he  had 
formerly  derived  so  much  edification  and  consolation.  In  a  converaatioa  ' 
with  Dr.  Stillman  also,  shorty  before  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  the  South, 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  his  disease,  which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character, 
would  have  a  fatal  issue,  and  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  '*  The  doctrines 
that  I  have  preached  are  now  my  only  oom£ort.  My  hopes  are  built  on  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ."  The  last  words  which  he  uttoed 
were,  '*  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour.''  Dr.  Palfrey  and  Dr.  Lothrop,  both  of 
whom  were  Dr.  Thacher's  successors  in  the  pastoral  office,  agree  in  stating 
that  '*  in  early  life  his  religious  opinions  were  rigidly  Calvanistic,*'  but  that 
they  relaxed  into  a  somewhat  milder  form  in  the  progress  of  his  ministiy. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Thacher's  publications : — An  OratieB 
against  standing  armies,  1776.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Eliot,  1778.     Three  Sermons  in  proof  of  the  eternity  of  future  ponishmeots, 

1782.  Observations  on  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  New  England,  widi 
Strictures  upon  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  usurped  by  some  chnrchei, 

1783.  A  Beply  to  strictures  upon  the  preceding.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Joshua  Paine,*  1788.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  KeUo|^,t 
1788.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston,  1789.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Wm.  F.  Rowland,^  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Bowdoia, 
1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  &overnor  Hancock,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Samuel  StiUmaa, 
Jr.,  1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  T.  C.  Thacher,  1791. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  So<nety,  1795. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  1796.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  1796.     A  Sermon  before  a  Soei- 

*  Joshua  PAOne  wm  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  Man.;  wm  graduated  at  Harraid  Cell^ce  m 
1784;  WM  ordained  at  Charleetown,  January  10,  1787;  and  died  Febniaij  S7,  1788,  ia  Ui 
twenty -fifth  year.    A  yoang  man  of  great  promise. 

t  Elijah  Kellooo  wm  a  native  of  South  Hadley,  Maas. ;  wm  gmdoated  al  Biiliiatl 
College  in  1786;  wm  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Portland,  ()etober  1, 178S;  reetived 
Edward  Pavson  m  his  oolleasue  in  1807;  wm  dismissed  December  5,  1811:  beeaaoe  the  ■Hiv 


Edward  Payson  m  his  colleague  in  1807;  wm  dismissed  December  5,  1811;  I 

of  another  church  ooMistine  of  part  of  his  original  church  in  1813 :  and  died  in  184£ 

published  an  Oration  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  ThomM  Smith,  1705. 


■ad  alM  in  1809,  both  of  whioh  were  published. 
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eiy  of  FreemaBOBS,  1797.    A  Sennon  at  the  interment  of  tlie  Rer.  Br 
Clarke,  1798.    A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bebeoea  Oill,  1798.    A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Governor  Snmner,  1799.    A  Sennon  on  the  completion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  1799.    A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
1800. 
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